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Georgia  library  association,  meetings,  469. 

Gesner,  Conrad,  biography,  328. 

Gilman  (111.),  township  library,  464. 

Goddard,  Wm.  D.,  appointment,  200. 

Coding,  Mary  Abbey,  death,  195. 

"Good  book  week,"  373,  411. 

Goodrich,  Francis  L.  D.,  appointment,  487. 

Gossage.  Ralph,  At  work  for  the  Belgians,  21. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.),  Conference  on  chil- 
dren's reading,  325. 

"Great  American  novel,"  178. 

Greenport  (Long  Isl.).  bequest  of  funds  for 
library,  486. 

Griggsville  (111.),  Carnegie-Brakefield  li- 
brary, 464. 

Hackensack,  Johnson  library,  report,  201, 
392. 

Hadlcy,  Chalmers,  The  internal  affairs  of  a 
library,  57 ;  Tendenc\'  in  library  architecture, 
112. 

Haffkin-Hamburger  (Mme.)  L.,  personal,  444. 

Haley,  Lucia,  appointment,  443. 

Hammond  (Ind.)  library,  report,  154. 

Harbor  (Ernest  Poole),  328. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  joint  list  of  curr.  period., 
281. 

Harvard  university,  Rothschild-Lincoln  me- 
morial librarjf,  486. 

Hassler,  Harriett  E.,  Instruction  to  school 
classes  in  use  of  the  catalog,  135. 

Haven,  C.  A.,  The  story  puzzle,  11. 


Hayes,  Webb  C.  l>equcst  of  library  to  Fre- 
mont (O.),  339. 

Hayward,  William  E.,  bequest  of  books  to 
Pana  (111.)  library,  270. 

Hazcltine,  Alice  I.,  Methods  of  training  chil- 
dren to  the  use  of  the  library,  160. 

Hedrick,    Ellen,   appointment,   340. 

Hemson,  Nellie  E.,  course  in  lip  reading,  320. 

Herdman,  Margaret  M.,  appointment,  339. 

Hicks,  Frederick  C,  The  public  library  as  af- 
fected by  municipal  retrenchment,  348. 

High  school  librarians'  conference  (midwinter 
mtg.),  89. 

—libraries,  California,  8. 

,  management,   165. 

,  Ohio  conference,  35. 

— pupils,  library  work  with   (Cross),  117. 

— reference  course,  outline,  10. 

High  schools,  co-operation  w.  libraries.  163. 

Hirshberg,  Herbert  S.,  Library  publicity  in 
Toledo,  66;  Library  week  in  Toledo,  220. 

Hitchler,  Theresa,  Cataloging  for  small  libra- 
ries (rev.),  43  (cf.  Fellows.  Jennie  D.;  reply 
to  review,  144) ;  An  undaunted  librarian 
[Nellie  E.  Hemson],  320. 

Hoggson,  Noble  F..  What  a  library  means  to 
a   town,   116. 

Holidays,  64. 

Homestead   (Pa.)   library,  338. 

,  comment  by  Ed.,  312. 

Hoopeston  (III.)  library,  report,  393. 

"Hoosier  year"   (Dunn  and  Carey),  390. 

Hospitals,  medical  libraries  in,  11. 

Hudson,  Jay  W..  The  library  and  the  modern 
university.  293. 

Hudson  (Mass.)  library,  report,  200. 

Huntington  (Ind.)  library,  worn-out  books  ex- 
hibit, 48. 

Huntting,  H.  R.,  The  use  of  shellac  for  pre- 
serving the  covers  of  books,  319. 


I.  C,  How  can  the  reading  taste  be  lifted? 
122. 

Idaho  Falls  library,  new  building,  248. 

Illinois  library  association,  meetings,  456464. 

,  committee  on  co-operation  betw.  libra- 
ries and  schools.  48;  legislative  activities,  97. 

—library  trustees'  association,  meetings,  464. 

— university  library,  building  planned,  265;  re- 
port. 154. 

library  school,  38,  147,  239,  330,  381,  433. 

— ,  civil  service  in  libraries   (Ed.),  69. 

— ,  library  law,  456. 

— .  new  libraries,  183. 

Illustrations,  material,  485. 

Immigration,  book  list,  464. 

Immigrants,  library  work  with,  327. 

Importations  from  war  countries,  81,  172. 

hi  my  ^'outh,  216. 

India^  library  extension,  107. 

— ,  library  organization,  132.  179,  226. 

Indian  schools,  libraries  in,  123. 

Indiana  authors,  list,  281. 

,  book  of  quotations,  390. 

—library  trustees'  association,  meetings,  93. 
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Indianapolis  library,  new  building,  202. 

Information,  98. 

Inland  empire  (Wash,  state)  teachers'  associ- 
ation, library  section,  meetings,  280. 

Intercommunication,  67,  174. 

— bureau  (McPike),  67. 

Inter-library  references   (Lee),   12. 

International  Congress  of  Women,  report.  36. 

Iowa  library  association,  meetings,  416. 

Isom,  Mary  F.,  Co-operation  of  library  and 
forest  service,  306;  Statistics  again,  10. 

Ives,  William,  death,  392. 

last,  J.  Stanley,  appointment,  51,  107. 
John  Crerar  library,  cataloging  rules,  478;  list 

of  books  on  the  history  of  industries,  143. 
Jordan,   Alice   M.,   Co-operation   between   the 

public  libraries  and  the  high  schools,  163. 
— ,  David  Starr,  Books   for  peace  promotion, 

11. 

Kaiser,  John  B.,  A  beginner's  list  [of  books] 
in  modern  Spanish,  23,  w.  corrections  121, 
167;  Co-operation  wanted,  168. 

Kansas  City  library,  report,  444. 

Kansas,  library  movement  (Kerr),  444. 

Kentucky  literature,  local  history  in,  37. 

Keogh,  Andrew,  appointment,  104,  182. 

Keystone  state  library  association.  mectini<s, 
423. 

Kingston  (N.  Y.)  library,  report,  104. 

Kline,  Burton,  327. 

Koopman,  Harry  Lyman,  Vacations  and  holi- 
days, 64. 

La  Crosse  library,  public  funds  available  for, 

246,  385. 
1-ahore  university  library  school,  front,  to  May. 
l^nsing  library,  report,  154. 
Lapp,  J.  A.  and  Mote,  C.  H.,  Learning  to  earn 

[rev.].  282. 
Large  print  books,  list,  429. 
League    of    library    commissions,    midwinter 

mtg.,  90,  374. 
Lease.  Evelyn  S.,  appointment,  337. 
I^e,  G.  W.,  Inter-library  references,  12. 
Leeds   (Eng.)   library,  report,  52. 
Legler,  Henry  E.,  Library  work  with  children : 

a  synoptical  criticism,  345. 
,  Walt    Whitman,    yesterday    and    to-day 

[announcement].  430. 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  university,  library,  fund, 

444;  list  of  serials,  192. 
Leupp,  Harold  L.,  How  is  this?  [Bryce's  South 

America],   10. 
Lexington    (111.),   bequest   of    funds   by   Mrs. 

C.  S.  Arnold,  270. 
Lexington  (Ky.)  library,  report,  248. 
LeypoTdt,  Frederick,  bibliograph.  work,  2. 
Liberty  (Mo.),  William  Jewell  library,  report, 

442. 
Librarian,    Wail    of    despair     [about    library 

school  graduates],  215;   [reply],  259,  261. 
Librarians,  catechism  of  qualities,  73. 
— .  personal  life  (Rathbone),  53;   (Bostwick), 

56;  Hadley,  57. 
— ,  reading,  55. 
— ,  vacations  and  holidays,  64. 


Libraries,  America,  total  number,  217. 

— ,  co-operation  w.  high  schools,  163. 

— ,  endowed,  public  funds  available  for,  385. 

— ,  institutional,  478. 

-.  internal  affairs  (Bostwick),  56;  (Hadley), 
57. 

— ,  museum  material,  298. 

— ,  relations  with  book  trade,  405. 

Library  advertising,  19,  445. 

— appropriations,  increasing,  451. 

— architecture,  economics  of  (Andrews),  109; 
tendencies  in  (Hadley),  112. 

,  important  "don'ts,"  128. 

—assistants,  hours  of  work,  167. 

,  qualifications  for  service,  80. 

,  trials  and  tribulations  (Brown),  77,  307; 

criticism   of  administrations,  78;   conditions 
of  service,  173. 

— buildings,  planning,  82. 

— games,  11. 
-gifts    (1915),   108. 
-housekeepers  (Seward),  213. 

— interpreter  (Whitmore),  16. 

— lecture  rooms,  use,  307. 

— management — business  methods,  401. 

Library  of  Congress,  book  purchases  in  the 
Orient,  47;  report,  48;  classification  sched- 
ules, 143. 

Library  publicity  [work  of  J.  C.  Dana],  310. 

— reports  (Ed.),  124. 

— school  graduates — wail  of  despair,  215;  [re- 
ply], 259,  261. 

— schools,  see  individual  schools. 

-» ,  summer  courses.  199,  243,  384. 

-   service,  co-operation  w.  forest  service,  306. 

— science,  survey  of  field,  205. 

--study  rooms,  326. 

— work,  ideals  of  (Dana),  3. 

,  social  side  (Seward),  314. 

Lincoln  material,  Rothschild  collection,  486. 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  library,  report,  444. 

Lindsay,  Vachel,  moving  pictures  in  libraries, 
457. 

Link,  327. 

List  for  stnall  libraries,  143. 

Little.  George  T.,  36. 

Long,  J.  D.,  bequest  of  funds  to  Ladock  Lonjn 
library,  201. 

Los  Angeles  library,  report,  488. 

.  training  class,  39,  331,  439. 

Louisville  high   schools,  librarians,   106. 

Louisville  library,  106 ;  list  of  music  and  scores, 
36;  library  for  boys'  high  school,  50;  report, 
394. 

Lynde,  G.  S..  bequest  to  Bangor  (Me.)  librarv, 
440. 

Lynn  (Mass.)  library,  report,  151. 


Macbeth,  George  A.,  death,  151. 
McEwen,  Sarah,  resignation,  153. 
McGirr.  Alice  T.,  appointment.  290. 
McLoney,  Ella  M.,  personal,  202. 
Macpherson,  Maud,  appointment,  50. 
McPike,  Eugene  P.,  General  intermediary  for 
investigators,  correspondents  and  collectors, 
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67;  International  society  for  intercommuni- 
cation, 174. 
Madison   (Wis.)  recreational  survey,  48. 
Magazines,  American,  list,  192. 
— ,  indexes,  259. 
Maine   library   association,   meetings,  28,   323, 

378. 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  library,  report,  337. 
Manier,    Cornelia,    Libraries    in    the    Indian 

schools,  123. 
Manitowoc  library,  report,  105. 
Mann,  Margaret,  Subject  headings-  for  use  in 

diet,  catalogs  of  juvenile  books  [rev.J,  236. 
Mansfield  (O.)  library,  report,  202,  392. 
Manual  arts,  book  list,  192. 
Marshalltown    (la.),  library  work  with   high 

school  pupils,  432 ;  report,  443. 
Marvin,  Cornelia,  Artsibashev's  "Sanine"  not 

recommended,  167. 
Marx,  Henry  F.,  The  indifference  of  the  pub- 
lic to  the  public  library,  445. 
Maryland,  Frederick  Co.  library,  313. 
Mason  City  library,  report,  246. 
Massachusetts  free  library  commission,  confer- 
ence at  Boston,  352,  3/9. 
—library  club,  meetings,  140,  378,  472. 
— public  library  commission,  47. 
Massee,  May,  Authorities  disagree  [on  Twed- 

dell's  Mother's  guide],  308. 
Matthews,  Harriet  L.,  personal,  391,  440. 
Mathiews,   F.   K.,  Making  worth   while  boys' 

recreation  reading,  3O0. 
Meade,  Zoe  F.,  appointment,  248. 
Medical  libraries  in  hospitals  (Mrs.  Meyers). 

11. 
Medlicott,  Mary,  The  Cinematograph  book  du- 
plicated under  different  title,  351. 
Memphis,  Cossitt  library,  report,  155. 
Menasha  (Wis.),  EHsha  D.  Smith  library,  so- 
cial center  activities,  315. 
Menominee  library,  report,  290. 
Meteorolgy,  classification  scheme,  108. 
Mexican  review,  478. 

Michigan,  Board  of  Lib.  Comm.,  history,  282. 
— library  association,  meetings,  473. 
— university  library,  Angell  collection,  291. 
Miller,  Edyth  L.,  appointment,  440. 
— ,  (Miss)  D.  C,  resignation,  289. 
Milwaukee  library,  report,  105,  339. 
— state  normal  school,  library,  443,  485. 
Miner  (Mrs.)  Kate  P.,  50. 
Minneapolis  library,  children's  exhibit,  268. 
Minnesota  historical  society,  library,  246. 
— library  association,  meetmgs,  414,  417. 
Minonk   (111.),  bequest  of  funds   for  library. 

464. 
Mississippi  library  association,  meetings,  94. 
— ,  library  work  m,  478. 
Missoula  library,  report,  292. 
Missouri  library  association,  meetings,  30,  418. 
— university  library,  new  building,  106. 
— valley  library  club,  meetings,  323. 
Monongahela  valley  library  association,  meet- 
ings, 477. 
Montana  library  association,  meetings,  30. 
Montreal  library,  cornerstone,  50. 


Morgan,  Ella  S.,  High  school  libraries  of  Cali- 
fornia, 8. 
— ,  (J.  P.)  library,  valuation,  320. 
Mother's  guide  (Tweddell).  263,  308. 
Mother's  magazine,  464. 
Mote,  C.  H.,  see  Lapp,  J.  A. 
Moulton,  Ernest  S.,  appointment,  203. 
Museum  material  in  libraries,  298. 
Music,  list,  36. 


National  association  of  state  libraries,  con- 
ference, 372. 

—Cash  Register  Co.,  library,  19. 
-conference    of    charities     and     corrections, 
meetings,  271. 

— educational  association,  meetings,  273,  [Ed.]. 

— municipal    league,    committee    on    draft    of 

library  section  of  charter,  320. 
Nebraska  library  association,  meetings,  419. 
New  Bedford  library,  report,  244. 
Newcastle   (Ind.)    library,  new  bidg.,  154. 
New   Haven  library,  report,  391;  safety  first 

exhibit,   17. 
Scxv  International  Encyclopedia,  99. 
New  Jersey  public  service  corporation,  98. 
— school   librarians'   association,   meetings,   31, 

187. 
Newmark,  Henry  M.,  appreciation,  264. 
New  Mexico  state  teachers'  association,  libra- 
rians* section,  meetings,  31. 
New  Rochelle  library,  report,  152. 
New    York    Academy    of    medicine,    library, 

Witthaus  bequest,  104. 
New    York    (city)     library,    handbook,    390; 

lending  privileges,    104;   print  gallery,  3iS; 

Shakespeare  exhibit,  245;  statuary  (Bartlett 

group),  104. 
.  library  school,  39,  100,  148,  239,  284, 

331.  381,  434,  479. 
New  York  library  club,  meetings,  32,  187,  324, 

475. 
— ,  United  engineering  society  library,  report. 

New  York  library  week,  420. 

New  York  state  library  school,  40,   100,  148, 

284,  332,  435,  480. 
teachers'    association,    library    section, 

meetings,  431. 
Nickerson,  Lyra  Brown,  bequest  of  funds  to 

Providence  library,  354. 
Nicholas  Senn  high  school  (Chicago),  library, 

484. 
Nicholson,  Meredith,  letter,  317. 
Nichols,  Sue  C,  resignation,  393. 
Normal  school  librarians,  round  table,  388. 
North  Carolina  librarv  association,  meetings, 

279. 
North    Dakota    library    association,    meetings. 

475. 
Northampton,  gift  of  funds  for  public  lib.  by 

John  Clarke,  244. 
Northwestern  university  library,  report,  247. 
Norton,  Mary  K.,  A  community  library,  303. 
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Norwich  (N.  Y.)  Guernsey  mem.  library,  152. 
Novel,  "great  American,"  178. 

Official  index  to  state  legislation,  193. 

Ohio  library  association,  meetings,  475. 

— ,  high  school  libraries  conference,  35. 

— ,  traveling  libraries,  487. 

Oklahoma  city  librarv,  report,  394. 

Old  Lyme  (Conn.),  rhoebe  Noyes  library,  151. 

Omaha  library,  report,  155. 

On  His  Majesty's  service  only,  132,  179.  226. 

Ontario  library  association,  proceedings  [rev.]. 
235;  mtgs.  in  1916,  275. 

— ,  library  administration,  360. 

— ,  library  course,  484. 

Oskaloosa  library,  report,  247. 

Ottawa  (111.).  Reddick  library,  historical  ex- 
hibit, 318;  report,  396. 

Ottawa  (CsLfi,),  Parliamentary  library,  fire,  176. 

Pacific-Northwett  library  association,  meet- 
ings, 428.    . 

Pageantry,  manual,  36.  . 

Pana  (111.)  library,  bequest  of  books,  270. 

Paper,  shortage  in  materials,  172. 

Parrish,  Randall,  The  spirit  of  the  pioneer 
[extr.],  462. 

Pajme,  Gtorge  Henry,  The  child  in  human 
progress  [rev.],  194. 

Peace,  books  for  promotion  of,  11. 

Penitentiary  Hbrary,  Okla.,  106. 

Penns>rlvania  library  club,  meetings,  324. 

Periodicals,  British,  index,  218. 

— ,  indexes,  259. 

Philadelphia  free  library,  report,  441. 

Philippine  review^  478. 

Pictures,  use  of,  m  English,  449. 

Pierce,  L.  H.,  bequest  of  funds  to  Bangor 
library,  201,  440. 

Pittsburg,  Carnegie  library,  441. 

,  training  school  for  children's  librarians, 

see  Carnegie  library  school. 

— ,  history,  478. 

Plays,  one-act,  list,  192. 

Plummer,  Mary  W.,  A  communication  [on  the 
Asbury  Park  conference],  66;  Seven  joys  of 
reading  [rev.],  98;  The  public  library  and 
the  pursuit  of  truth,  341;  Acknowledgment 
of  messages,  351. 

— ,  ^— ,  portrait,  front,  to  January;  necrology, 

Poetry,  recent,  list,  281. 

Poole,  Ernest,  The  harbor,  328. 

— rich  town   (Ed.),  311. 

Port    Arthur    (Texas),    gift    of     funds    for 

library,  155. 
Porter  (Mrs.),  W.  T.,  death,  48. 
Portland    (Ore.)    library  association,  training 

class,  439. 
Pottsville  (Pa.),  library  movement,  338. 
Pratt  Institute  library,  fiction  reading,  52. 
school,  41,  101,  149,  195,  240,  333,  382, 

435,  481. 
Preetorius,  Edward  L.,  death,  12. 
Price,  Helen  L.,  appointment,  340. 
Princeton  university  library,  report,  47. 


Prison  libraries,  317. 

Proctor  (Vt.)  librarv,  community  work,  303. 
Providence  library,  bequest  of  funds,  354. 
Public  man,  use  of  public  library   by    (Rid- 

dell),  249. 
Publicity  methods,  84. 
Putnam,     Herbert,     Importation     of     foreign 

books  [letter],  172. 

Queens  Borough   (N.  Y.)   library,   finances, 
264. 

Rademaekers,  W.  H.,  course  in  bookbinding, 

336. 
Rapid  City   (S.  D.)   library,  report,  395. 
Rathbone,  Josephine  A.,  Some  aspects  of  our 

personal  life,  53. 
Reader's  guide,  price,  168. 
Reading  aloud,  books  for,  98,  121. 
— ,taste  in.  122. 
Redland  (Cal.),  A.  K.  Smiley  library,  report. 

Red  Oak  (la.)  library,  393. 
Reference  guides,  guide  to  use,  235. 
—work,  co-operation  in  (Ed.),  170. 

,  school  pupils,  135. 

Re^fina  (Sask.)  library,  report,  248. 

Reid,  Marguerite  McL.,  personal,  486. 

Reporting  library  meetings  (Ed.),  412. 

Rctvedt,  Ragnhild,  appointment,  51. 

Rice.  I.  L..  bequest  of  lib.  to  Bates  college.  200. 

— ,  Paul  N.,  appointment,  441. 

Richardson,  E.  C.   Some  business  aspects  of 

the    university    library,    157;    The    field    of 

library  science,  205. 
Riddell,  William  R.,  The  use  of  a  public  li- 
brary by  a  public  man,  249. 
Ridpath,  J.  C,  With  the  world's  people,  eds., 

11. 
Riggs,  Winifred,  appointment.  48. 
Riverside  (Cal.)  library,  training  class,  396. 
Rixford.    Loring    P.,    appointed    architect    of 

Sacramento  1.,  50. 
Robertson,  John   R.,   gift  to  Toronto 'librarv, 

340. 
Robinson,  Mary,  resignation,  151. 
Rochester    (N.  Y.)    library,  report,   152,  245; 

circulation,  309. 
— district  library  club,  meetings,   141. 
Root,  Azariah  S.,  appointment,  434. 
"Rose  Garden  Husband,"  type  of  librarian,  72. 
Rothert,  Otto  A.,  Local  history  in  Kentucky 

literature  (rev.),  37, 
Rothrock,  Mary  U.,  appointment,  443. 
Rothschild.     Alonzo,     Lincoln     collection     at 

Widener  library  (Harvard  univ.),  486. 
Rural  library  survey,  98. 
Rush,  Charles  E.,  appointment,  154. 
— ,  E.  C.,  appreciation,  248. 
Russell,  G.  W.  E..  Portraits  of  the  seventies 

[rev.],  430. 
Sabin't  Dictionary  of  books  rel.  to  America. 

completion  by  Wilberforce  Eames,  104. 
Sacramento  librarv,  appointment  of  architect. 

50. 
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Safety  first  exhibit.  New  Haven  1.,  17. 

literature  for  libraries  (White),  211. 

St.  Louis,  Catholic  women's  assoc,  library,  154. 

— ,  immigrants,  Zll. 

— library,  art  works  (gift),  105;  immigrant 
extension  work,  Zll  \  report,  22;  report  on 
binding  dept.,  478 ;  training  class,  105,  439. 

St.  Paul  library,  publicity  methods,  129;  busi- 
ness dept.,  129;  building,  339,  487. 

San  Diego  library,  circulation  of  non-fiction, 
309;  report,  488. 

Sandwick,  Richard  L.,  How  to  study  (rev.), 
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Unselfish    Nature    of    Bibliographical 

Labor  in  the  Last  Century 

Prof  Raymond  C.  Davis,  librarian  emeritus, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 

In  the  various  departments  of  litera- 
ture there  have  been  those  who  per- 
formed unselfish  service,  whose  works 
were  "labors  of  love" — the  expectation 
of  pecuniary  reward  having  little  or  no 
place,  but  the  desire  to  serve  having  en- 
tire possession  of  their  minds.  This  is 
true  in  a  remarkable  degree  of  what  may 
properly  be  called  the  most  recent  field 
of  literature — namely,  Bibliography. 

I  have  been  led  to  a  consideration  of 
this  "labor  of  love"  as  it  has  been  mani- 
fested in  bibliographical  literature — 
somewhat  more  extensively  in  the  past 
than  in  the  present — by  a  recent  re- 
reading of  Dr  Poole's  preface  to  the 
1882  edition  of  his  Index  to  Periodical 
Literature.    He  says : 

All  the  work  has  been  done  voluntarily 
and  without  pay.  No  money  subscription 
has  been  asked  of  any  one  and  not  a  farth- 
ing has  been  contributed  from  any  source; 
for  no  money  was  needed.  There  has  been, 
however,  no  gratuitous  or  charitable  fea- 
ture in  it.  Every  contributing  library  will 
receive  back  the  money  value — some  thirty 
fold,  some  sixty  fold,  some  a  hundred — of 
the  labor  which  its  librarian  has  put  into  it. 
This  labor,  which  has  been  credited  to  his 
library  has  been  done  usually  in  houts  of  his 
own,  taken  from  rest  and  recreation.  The 
librarian  will  have  his  pay  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  what  he  has  done  will  benefit  his 
library  and  his  readers,  and  may  help  his 
professional  reputation. 

Persons  who  look  only  to  pecuniary  re- 
ward should  never  engage  in  this  kind  of 
work. 


Up  to  this  time  all  the  pecuniary  reward 
I  have  had  for  indexing  during  these  many 
years  can  be  represented  by  an  American 
copper  coin  which  will  cover  one's  thumb 
nail,  and  yet  I  have  been  well  paid. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  my  contempo- 
raries in  library  work  remember  mak- 
ing these  contributions  to  his  Index,  to 
which  Dr  Poole  refers;  and,  recalling 
my  own  slight  participation,  have  no 
doubt  they  remember  what  they  did  as  a 
pleasant  change  from  less  stimulating 
labor,  rather  than  as  a  task. 

When  one  thinks  of  this  infinite  serv- 
ice done  to  literary  workers  of  all  classes 
by  Dr  Poole,  he  cannot  escape  the  feel- 
ing that  here  is  a  conspicuous  instance 
of  toil  utterly  unrequited  in  any  mate- 
rial way.  And  if  the  occupation  of  the 
one  who  contemplates  this  useful  work, 
so  unselfishly  performed,  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  !)0()ks,  or  of  bibliographical 
knowledge,  it  is  soon  forced  upon  his  at- 
tention that  the  Index  to  Periodicals  is 
not  a  solitary  instance  in  which  biblio- 
graphical labor  has  been  without  ade- 
quate, or,  indeed,  any  pecuniary  reward. 

Of  course  much  of  the  same  nature 
is  told,  and  is  true,  of  the  authors  of  not 
a  few  of  the  famous  books  of  the  past ; 
but  they  fall  into  a  somewhat  different 
category.  Dr  Poole's  case,  however,  is 
not  without  parallels  in  bibliographical 
literature.  Of  a  similar  nature  was  the 
experience — with  additional  sad  features 
— of  the  author  of  some  of  the  best 
known  general  catalogs  of  the  last  cen- 
tury— works  that  are  still  most  service- 
able. 
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Probably  the  oftenest  consulted  of 
these  nineteenth  century  catalogs  are 
Petzholdt's  Bihliotheca  Bibliographica, 
Graesse's  Tresor  des  Livres,  Brunet*s 
Manuel  du  Lihraire,  the  Bibliotheca  Brit- 
annica  of  Dr  Robert  W^tt,  and  Lown- 
de's  Bibliographer's  Manual. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  period  of  the 
use  of  these  I  have  come  not  only  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  great  value,  but  also 
to  feel  a  personal  interest  in  their  au- 
thors and  have  welcomed  every  item  re- 
garding these  men  and  their  methods  of 
working,  that  have  come  my  way.  Of 
Petzholdt,  Graesse,  and  Brunet,  I  have 
not  had  the  good  fortune  to  encounter 
matter  other  than  that  referring  to  their 
work — nothing  as  to  the  men  them- 
selves. M.  Paul  Deschamp,  however, 
who  supplemented  Brunet's  work,  does 
say  something  in  his  preface  which  indi- 
cates that  his  distinguished  predecessor 
found  conditions  hard  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  work — even  in  France.  He 
says: 

"If  there  is  an  occupation  in  the  world 
ill  considered,  profitless,  hard,  evil 
spoken  of,  it  is  that  of  the  bibliographer. 
*  *  *  The  savants  recognize  his  ex- 
istence, and  if  he  will  be  modest  and  not 
interfere  with  the  reputation  of  their 
books,  or  the  administration  of  libraries, 
they  will  condescend  to  use  him,  this 
walking  catalog — and  God  knows,"  this 
emotional  Gaul  concludes,  "they  use  him 
very  frequently!" 

That  which  has  impressed  me  most  in 
what  I  have  learned  of  the  remaining 
two  of  this  list  of  pioneers  in  biblio- 
graphical work,  is  that  their  labors  were 
performed  under  difficulties,  and  not 
only  was  their  pecuniary  profit  practi- 
cally nothing,  but  their  fame  was  pos- 
thumous. 

T^wndes'  Manual,  unlike  the  other 
works  that  I  have  named,  is  general  as 
to  English  literature  only.  For  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  scholar,  and  librarian, 
however,  this  work  is  literally  a  vade 
mecum. . 

Of  this  man,  Mr  Henry  G.  Bohn,  the 
English  publisher,  said  in  1864: 

Mr  Lowndes  spent  the  later  years  of  his 
life  in  my  service  as  a  cataloguer,  but  his 
lonjf  course  of  bibliographical  drudgery  had 


reduced  him  both  in  body  and  mind  to  a 
mere  wreck  of  his  former  self.  He  died  in 
1843  and  in  his  own  history  realized  a  fact 
of  which  he  was  always  conscious,  that 
Bibliography  has  no  recognized  status  in 
England. 

One's  sympathies,  however,  are  most 
excited  by  the  story  of  Dr  Watt.  His 
Bibliotheca  Britannica  was  in  its  begin- 
ning simply  an  index  of  medical  litera- 
ture. To  this  subject  he  added  others, 
and  continued  to  do  so  until  he  had  in- 
cluded the  principal  printed  books  of  the 
world.  To  accomplish  this  work  he 
gave  up  his  practice.  His  health  failed 
and  he  was  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed, 
where  he  continued  his  work.  In  this 
race  with  death,  death  won,  but  by  so 
narrow  a  margin  that  his  work  was  prac- 
tically complete.  In  a  sympathetic  sketch 
of  him  in  The  Library  (1:56),  from 
which  much  of  the  above  has  been 
learned,  it  is  said:  "He  died  a  martyr 
to  bibliography  if  ever  there  was  one." 

We,  too,  have  had  our  martyr  to  bib- 
liography. This  was  Mr  Frederick  Ley- 
poldt  of  New  York,  whose  1876  Amer- 
ican Catalog  started  that  fairly  adequate 
and  continuous  record  of  American 
books,  that  ever  since  has  made  the  buy- 
ing and  selling,  and  general  knowledge 
of  them  so  satisfactory. 

Mr  Leypoldt  died  in  1884.  The  Library 
Journal  said  of  him  editorially  and  with 
no  overstatement  in  regard  to  his  char- 
acter, or  his  work : 

He  was  too  enthusiastic  for  all  that  was 
good,  too  unsuspicious  and  too  generous 
to  be  pecuniarily  successful,  at  first  at  least. 
If  he  thought  that  any  scheme  would  do 
good  to  the  book  trade,  to  the  book  buy- 
ing public,  or  to  the  libraries,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  trying  it;  and  when  he  counted 
the  cost  beforehand  it  was  with  a  sanguine 
belief  that  what  was  useful  must  be  profit- 
able, which  experience  did  not  always 
warrant. 

Death  came  to  him  as  the  result  of  labors 
he  had  gone  through. 

I  have  read  with  avidity  every  word 
that  has  come  to  my  notice  regarding  this 
little  army  of  martyrs,  and,  also,  regard- 
ing that  larger  army,  whose  labors  have 
not  been  rewarded  even  by  posthumous 
fame.  While  I  was  actively  engaged  in 
library  work,  administrative,  I  was  un- 
der too  much  pressure  for  any  excur- 
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sions  out  of  my  particular  field  of  labor ; 
and  now  that  I  have  retired  from  active 
service  as  a  librarian,  retirement  has 
been  accompanied  by  physical  and  men- 
tal handicaps  that  are  practically  fatal 
to  research,  even  of  a  biographical  na- 
ture. But  I  find  my  mind  reverting  so 
often  to  this  very  important,  but  insuffi- 
ciently appreciated  labor,  and  to  those 
who  have  so  unselfishly  performed  it, 
that  I  have  ventured  to  write  about  it, 
though  obliged  to  write  practically  book- 
less, and  aided  only  by  old  notes,  hastily 
made,  and  a  memory  that  now  requires 
much  nagging  before  it  will  respond. 

But  *'the  old  order  changeth*' — the  ex- 
traordinary multiplication  of  libraries, 
and  the  alliances  formed  by  them  with 
the  educational  work  of  the  country, 
have  much  modified  the  old  order.  One 
judging  by  the  number  of  bibliographical 
publications  of  various  kinds  produced  at 
the  present  time,  would  say  that  it  paid 
to  produce  them. 

Something  of  this  kind  has  come  to 
pass.  An  enlarged  market  has  either 
bred  commercialism  where  it  was  for- 
merly unknown,  or  it  is  a  foreign  inva- 
sion of  this  new  field.  The  change  has 
made  for  efficiency ;  there  is  no  disputing 
that.  But  if  it  is  asserted  that  the  spirit 
pervading  all  of  the  new  enterprises  and 
methods,  is  comparable  with  the  admira- 
ble spirit  of  the  earlier  day,  the  assertion 
will  be  disputed. 

The  idealists  —  there  are  still  some 
left — deplore  the  change,  while  thev  are 
conscious  that  it  was  inevitable.  Those 
to  whom  I  have  been  referring  were  the 
pioneers  in  a  movement  for  increased  ef- 
ficiency in  literary  work.  They  had  the 
faith,  the  courage  and  the  unselfishness 
of  the  pioneers  in  all  the  other  move- 
ments for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 
This  fact  should  not  be  foreotten,  and 
the  greater  efficiency  of  the  present 
should  not  be  permitted  in  anv  wav  to 
obscure  the  fine  fibre  of  which  these 
were,  and  what  thev  broueht  to  pass. 

As  I  write  this  the  death  is  announced 
of  one  whom  I  have  long  honored  as  an 
able,  indefatieable,  and  modest  pioneer 
in  this  latest  bibliogrraphical  renaissance. 
Dr  Georee  E.  TJttle,  librarian  of  Bow- 
doin  college. 


What  Next?* 

John  Cotton  Dana,  librarian.  Public  library, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

The  reader  in  opening  called  attention 
to  the  value  of  the  work  of  Library  as- 
sociations in  general  and  of  that  of  New 
York  State  in  particular,  quoting  with 
approval  certain  remarks  from  New 
York  Libraries  about  the  association's 
work. 

Then  he  said: 

The  war  has  shown  us  that  we  are 
quite  uncivilized;  are  still  able  to  act 
like  dogs  quarreling  over  a  bone.  Even 
in  this  country  the  war  spirit  is  so  preva- 
lent as  to  show  that  our  work  with  the 
"best  books,'*  our  children's  libraries,  our 
classics,  our  stories  and  all  our  other 
well-meaning  exertions  have  not  abated 
and  probably  never  will  abate  man's  na- 
tive ferocity.  When  Mars  is  talking 
books  have  to  sit  still.  Librarians  cannot 
prevent  the  breakdown  of  civilization! 
What,  then,  can  they  do?  I  find  no 
maxim  suited  to  the  occasion,  unless  it  is 
"Let  us  be  humble." 

But  to  invite  you  to  a  feast  of  humble 
pie  is  neither  to  prophesy  nor  to  exhort ; 
and  you  expect  one  or  both.  Do  you 
not?  What  I  seem  to  need  first  is  a 
message,  and  I  had  hoped  to  find  a  mes- 
sage suited  to  the  troubled  times.  I  do 
not  wish  to  preach  business  literature  or 
maps  or  special  libraries,  though  some- 
thing on  each  of  these  may  be  expected. 
I  wish  to  disappoint  your  expectations, 
of  course. 

Perhaps  our  work  is  so  trivial  that  no 
industrial  or  social  changes  and  no  rev- 
elations of  our  moral  state,  which  the 
war  tells  us  is  very  low,  can  aflFord  any 
reasons  for  modifying  it. 

At  present  that  is  my  own  view.  The 
library,  like  the  school,  is  merely  an  un- 
important by-product  of  a  certain  stage 
of  invention,  discovery  and  social  ar- 
rangement. As  a  by-product  it  is  amus- 
ing, to  some  degree  entertaining  and  to 
a  very  slight  degree  distinctly  useful. 
But  it  is  so  much  a  product  and  so  small 


*  Read  at  the  general  session  of  the  New 
York  library  association.  Squirrel  Inn,  Cats- 
kills,  Friday,  Oct.  1,  1915. 
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and  insignificant  a  product  and  to  so 
small  a  degree  a  factor  that  it  can  find, 
in  the  social  and  economic  changes  and 
hideous  moral  revelations  of  the  time, 
no  new  doctrines  for  its  guidance  as  a 
practical,  efficient  factor. 

If  I  am  not  right  in  this  present  view 
then  we  ought  among  us  all  to  be  able 
to  say  something  like  this :  "The  movie 
is  doing  this  and  that  to  change  our  fel- 
lows ;  the  gas  engine  is  bringing  the  city 
to  the  country  and  vice  versa;  the  offset 
press  and  the  typecaster  and  the  mechan- 
ical etcher  are  doing  this  and  that;  the 
flying  machine  promises  this,  the  phono- 
graph and  victrola  that,  and  the  war 
shows  that  we  are  as  black  as  we  can 
paint  ourselves  and  that  solidarity  of 
men  and  parliaments  of  nations  are 
dreams;  therefore,  we  librarians  should 
gird  on  the  whole  armor  of  our  excel- 
lence and  do" — Well,  what  should  we 
do? 

Having  shown  that  our  work  is  so 
slight  and  that  we  are  so  much  more 
results  than  we  are  causes  that  even 
world-changes  give  us  no  new  moral 
codes  and  no  new  moral  banners  to  lift 
on  high,  I  am  driven  to  repetition,  to  cast 
in  new  forms  a  few  of  our  old  maxims. 
To  say,  for  example,  that  who  sweeps  a 
room  in  accordance  with  common  sense 
makes  both  room  and  action  fine,  espe- 
cially if  he  sprinkle  the  room  with  the 
fresh  water  of  a  kindly  humor!  Being 
unimportant,  let  us  be  so  smilingly.  Let 
us  exalt  our  calling  for  our  own  stimula- 
tion and  make  it  so  entertaining  that  our 
absence  would  be  missed  even  though 
we  have  no  speaking  part. 

I  was  first  asked  to  speak  to  you  about 
what  the  library  of  the  future  may  be  as 
a  practical  institution.  I  changed  the 
title  to  "What  next?"  because,  when  I 
came  to  examine  my  topic,  I  found  the 
reluctance  with  which  I  accepted  your 
invitation  was  more  than  justified  by 
my  poverty  of  ideas.  Not  an  absolute 
poverty,  let  me  hasten  to  say,  for  the 
creative  moments  of  our  friend  Berg- 
son,  when  I  feel  that  I  am  myself  an 
original  first  cause,  are  not  more  rare 
than  they  ever  were.  My  poverty  of 
ideas  disclosed  itself  as  quite  complete 


when,  as  my  opening  remarks  have  told 
you,  I  asked  myself  this  question :  "Our 
fellow  men  having  proved  themselves 
fundamentally  uncivilized,  in  spite  of  25 
or  30  centuries  of  books,  five  centuries 
of  printers  and  40  years  of  zealous  and 
mission-hearted  American  librarians, 
what  should  the  said  American  librarians 
do?" 

Do  you  say  that  we  should  go  on  put- 
ting the  right  book  in  the  right  hands 
at  the  right  moment?  And  will  that 
persuade  any  not  to  fight,  or  to  make 
shells,  or  to  sell  munitions  or — except 
Mr  Rockefeller — to  lend  money  to  those 
who  are  fighting?  Some  have  said  to 
me  that  it  were  better  for  mankind  if 
in  my  own  library  work  I  put  less  em- 
phasis on  industry  and  more  on  culture 
and  uplift;  less  on  mere  books  and  more 
on  books  of  power;  less  on  directories 
and  more  on  Walter  Pater  and  Henry 
Van  Dyke.  And  I  must  reply  by  saying 
that  the  nations  that  have  most  freely 
wallowed  for  several  centuries  in  "books 
of  power"  are  the  ones  which  are  now 
wading  deepest  in  one  another's  blood ! 

I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  you 
do  not  think  I  am  giving  you  the  prac- 
tical talk  to  which  you  are  entitled.  But 
I  think  I  am.  The  first  thing  to  do  when 
you  are  going  to  build  is  to  survey  the 
site.  The  site  for  the  practical — and  the 
word  as  it  was  given  to  me,  of  course, 
meant  useful — for  the  useful  library  edi- 
fice we  hope  to  build  is  right  in  the  cen- 
ter of  poor  human  nature,  and  this  cen- 
ter is  now  a  morass  of  greed,  servility, 
prejudice,  national  hatred  and  general 
beastliness,  as  Europe  demonstrates. 
Surely  it  is  an  entirely  practical  proceed- 
ing first  to  look  frankly  at  this  morass 
and  inquire,  if  we  can,  will  libraries  help 
a  little  in  its  drainage  and  purification, 
before  we  draw  our  plans  and  certainly 
before  we  venture  to  gaze  with  holy  joy 
on  the  mere  mirage  of  a  noble  and  use- 
ful structure  bom  of  the  heat  of  a  base- 
less enthusiasm! 

Now,  if  you  will  grant  that  the  spirit 
which  makes  wars  is  so  firmly  rooted  in 
us  by  the  thousands  of  years  of  fighting 
through  which  man  came  to  be  what  he 
is  that  it  cannot  be  eradicated  save  by 
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centuries  of  effort;  and  if  you  will  grant 
that  you  can  not  properly  today  treat  of 
the  future  of  the  library  as  a  useful  thing 
without  first  of  all  examining  its  possible 
activities  in  the  light  of  a  frightful  war; 
and  if  you  grant  that  as  an  institution 
for  ending  war  it  is  quite  negligible,  even 
if  it  heroically  holds  to  red  ink  on  its 
catalog  cards,  and  stands  solidly  for  the 
ribbon  arrangement  of  fiction,  and  re- 
fuses to  buy  any  more  of  Mr  Cham- 
bers' novels, — then  I  will  leave  the  sub- 
ject and  return  to  fault  finding,  advice 
and  prognosis. 

Librarians  are  continually  coming  to- 
gether to  hear  the  talk  of  persons  who 
have  never  written  great  books.  This  is 
a  strange  performance  for  persons  whose 
mission  in  life  is  to  induce  people  to  read 
the  best  books,  is  it  not  ?  I  suppose  it  is 
true  that  those  who  cannot  read  must 
listen,  or  die  in  ignorance.  But  libra- 
rians can  surely  gather  an  ample  supply 
of  sweetness  and  riches  from  the  printed 
page.  Indeed,  they  are  so  skilled  in  this 
art,  and  have  so  great  a  faith  in  it,  that 
they  preach  countless  sermons  on  it.  But, 
if  librarians  can  read  to  profit,  why  do 
they  so  often  meet  to  listen?  They  call 
the  young  away  from  the  talker  on  the 
street,  they  rush  books  into  a  village  to 
divert  the  participants  from  their  local 
academy  of  the  country  store,  they 
preach  reading  early  and  late,  and  write 
hymns  to  the  printed  page,  and  burn  in- 
cense before  the  bound  \t)lume ;  and  then 
they  run  oflF  to  a  meeting  to  hear  some- 
body say  a  little  something  that  has  been 
better  said  in  print,  if  it  was  ever  worth 
saying  at  all! 

Oh !  of  course,  there  is  the  interchange 
of  spirit  at  the  meetings;  the  magic  of 
together,  and  the  informal  discussions 
where  we  learn  so  much,  and  the  in- 
spirational atmosphere, — of  this  paper, 
for  example!  But,  first,  if  those  are  the 
things  for  which  library  meetings  exist, 
why  not  omit  the  talks?  And,  second, 
according  to  the  missionary  literature  of 
our  sect,  there  is  nothing  so  uplifting, 
so  himianizing  and  even  so  informing  as 
books.  Really  and  truly,  now,  can  you 
deny  that  books  are  nobler,  more  mas- 
terly, more  spiritual,  more  inspirational, 
more  vitally  social  than  any  talk  at  any 


Inn  even  by  an  intelligent  librarian  and 
still  more  intelligent  laymen  ? 

I  will  now  turn  about  and  admit  that 
there  are  certain  good  things  which  can 
be  accomplished  only  through  meetings 
like  this.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  there 
are  too  many  of  these  meetings.  And  I 
am  sure,  also,  that  you  ought  to  bring 
to  your  meetings  much  more  of  definite, 
careful  work;  I  mean  the  clearly  stated 
results  of  hard  work  of  the  previous 
year.  This  work  is  waiting  to  be  done. 
Then  these  results  should  be  printed  and 
made  available  to  the  library  world. 

Is  that  what  you  call  a  practical  sug- 
gestion? Do  you  admit  that  the  library 
as  a  practical  institution  would  be  much 
more  influential  if  you  all  accepted  )rour 
own  primal  and  oft  repeated  doctrine 
and  read  and  studied  each  year  more  of 
those  good  books  you  are  pressing  upon 
others?  If  you  then  formulated  the  con- 
clusions of  your  reading  and  your  study, 
and  compared  notes  with  one  another; 
and  if  you  then,  at  occasional  meetings 
like  this,  brought  out  your  conclusions 
to  be  tested ;  and  if,  finally,  having  found 
that  a  promising  residuum  is  left,  gave 
it  to  the  world? 

I  have  for  long  years  preached  and 
written  on  this  practical  suggestion;  but 
the  preaching  and  the  writing  have  not 
persuaded  you,  and,  not  at  all  to  my 
surprise,  you  persist  in  your  intemper- 
ance in  listening.  Though  avowed  pro- 
tagonists of  the  practice  of  reading,  in 
your  hearts  you  are  worshipers  of 
preachers.  You  pray  for  more  eye- 
mindedness  in  the  world;  but  are  your- 
selves ear-minded.  You  are  not  ashamed 
to  feel  that  you  are  exercising  and 
strengthening  your  intellects  at  meetingfs 
like  this,  when  you  are,  in  fact,  merely 
gratifying  your  auditory  centres  with  the 
cadences  of  a  tinkling  voice.  Ignorant 
non-readers,  of  whom  the  world  is  full, 
must  be  permitted  to  listen  much.  They 
must  even  be  permitted  to  think  they 
have  greatly  developed  their  intellects 
when  they  have  once  heard  a  man  of 
note  declaim.  But,  for  us,  who  are  read- 
ers and  preachers  of  reading,  these  de- 
lights and  satisfactions  in  listening  ought 
to  be  rare  and  greatly  restrained. 

It  was  plain  to  me  that  in  the  title 
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suggested  for  my  talk — "the  future  of 
the  library  as  a  practical  institution" — 
the  word  practical  meant  useful,  bread- 
winning,  business-promoting.  I  was  to 
speak  on  the  business  man  and  of  the 
sweet  influence  on  him  of  the  last  New 
Zealand  year  book  and  of  the  post  route 
map  of  Arkansas ;  and  I  was  to  show  that 
the  library  of  the  future — not  forgetting 
the  things  of  the  spirit,  Oh!  no,  by  no 
means !  and  not  neglecting  uplift,  and  not 
failing  to  pass  a  kind  word  in  inspiration 
as  I  went  along — I  was  to  show  that  the 
library  of  the  future  will  surely  soon  take 
its  place  as  a  useful  and  important  fac- 
tor in  the  world  of  affairs.  Well,  in  my 
opinion,  I  do  not  need  to  prove  to  you 
that  libraries  are  going  to  be  far  more 
useful,  far  more  practical,  far  more 
closely  allied  to  industrialism  than  they 
have  ever  been.  Their  advance  in  this 
direction  is  right  now  very  rapid,  and 
so  open  to  the  observant  eye  that  any 
librarian  who  does  not  see  it  may  be  sure 
that  his  or  her  library  is  not  of  the  kind 
which  most  of  the  libraries  in  the  country 
soon  will  be. 

In  time  the  library  is  going  to  be  of 
great  importance  in  the  world;  but  this 
importance  will  not  be  very  fully  shared 
in  by  libraries  of  the  present  prevailing 
type.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  change  our 
scope  and  methods  a  good  deal  if  we 
are  to  become  usefully  important  or  im- 
portantly useful. 

You  see  what  the  hook  does,  it  does 
quietly.  Even  in  education  the  results 
of  its  work  are  not  obvious.  One  boy 
studies  books  and  his  brain  develops ;  but 
father  and  old  Vox  Populi  cannot  see 
his  brain,  and  cannot  realize  that  his 
work  on  books  is  producing  results.  An- 
other boy  hammers  a  piece  of  perfectly 
good  copper  into  something  as  ugfly  as 
sin,  and  this  the  father  and  Vox  Populi 
can  see  at  once  is  a  result,  a  product, 
and  thev  admire,  and  wonder,  and  say, 
"Behold  what  practical  training  can  do 
for  a  boy !" 

And  thereupon  cities  and  universities 
proceed  to  spend  millions  on  equipment 
for  practical  training,  and  a  few  be- 
erudged  hundreds  on  books  with,  per- 
haps, for  the  university,  a  preposterous 
monument  thrown  in  to  fill  the  eye  and 


store  the  few  books. 

The  silence  of  the  book  and  the  invis- 
ibility of  its  handiwork,  these  are  two 
of  our  great  handicaps,  not  to  be  over- 
come either  by  talking  ourselves  or  by 
listening  to  great  speakers.  In  spite  of 
them,  however,  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  book — and  the  book  in  the  new 
library  nomenclature  means  print  in  any 
form — will  soon  be  an  important  factor 
in  every  bit  of  the  world's  handwork. 
In  time  we  shall  become  those  veritable 
print  using  animals  which  we  librarians 
have  long  praised  as  the  highest  of  cre- 
ated beings. 

Here  I  wish  to  pause  and  tell  you 
about  three  things  with  which  I  have 
come  in  touch  in  recent  months  and 
which  perhaps  give  points  to  the  facts 
on  which  my  suggestion  is  based :  to  wit ; 
the  prodigious  change  in  the  print  pro- 
ducing and  the  print  using  habit  that  has 
recently  come  upon  us  and  the  accom- 
panying changes  that  should  be  made  in 
library  administration. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  this  summer 
to  have  a  hand  in  the  beautification  of, 
and  the  work  of,  the  county  fair  at 
Woodstock,  Vermont.  Among  the  other 
things  which  the  committee  I  was  con- 
nected with  carried  on,  was  this:  They 
sent,  at  my  suggestion,  to  about  150  state 
institutions  and  social  service  organiza- 
tions having  to  do  with  any  aspect  of 
rural  life,  a  circular  letter  asking  these 
organizations  each  to  send  to  the  county 
fair  a  supply  of  the  pamphlet  literature 
tlicy  issue,  there  to  be  distributed.  As 
the  result  of  these  letters  we  had  at  the 
county  fair  over  a  thousand  pamphlets 
on  farm  life.  They  covered  farming  in 
general,  fertilizing,  fence  making,  care 
of  stock,  raising  chickens,  hygiene  in  the 
home,  care  of  infants  and  many  other 
topics.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
if  these  pamphlets  had  been  printed  in 
a  little  different  form,  after  the  manner 
of  the  conventional  book,  they  would 
have  formed  a  library  of  a  thousand  vol- 
umes of  the  best  and  latest  literature  on 
the  farm  and  farm  life.  These  books, 
or  pamphlets,  were  displayed  on  shelves 
bv  kinds  and  distributed  to  all  comers. 
So  much  of  the  literature  as  was  not 
taken  on  these  two  days  will  be  distrib- 
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uted  by  the  local  superintendent  of 
schools.  This  is  library  work  of  a  new 
kind. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  intri- 
cate of  all  modem  callings  is  that  of  the 
credit  man, — the  man  who  decides  for  a 
business  house  to  whom  credit  shall  be 
given,  and  for  how  much,  and  under 
what  circumstances.  To  do  this  work 
wisely  he  must  know  his  United  States 
well,  the  character  of  the  population  in 
the  different  centers,  and  the  character 
and  possibilities  of  the  industries  here 
and  there.  These  credit  men  have  learned 
that  the  printed  page  is,  above  all  other 
things,  the  most  valuable  tool  they  can 
use  in  acquiring  the  information  they 
need.  The  local  association  in  Newark 
has  asked  us  to  prepare  a  list  of  the  best 
books  for  the  use  of  credit  men,  in  equip- 
ping themselves  for  work,  and  have  said 
that  they  wish  this  list  made  as  good  as 
possible  and  that  they  will  pay  the  cost 
of  publishing  the  same,  regardless  of  its 
length.  This,  again,  is,  perhaps,  library 
work  of  a  new  kind. 

The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
organizations  of  its  kind.  Among  the 
many  activities  of  this  organization  is  the 
establishment  of  collections  of  books  for 
the  use  of  advertising  men,  either  inde- 
pendent libraries  or  departments  in  pub- 
lic libraries.  I  have  the  good  fortune  to 
be  chairman  of  a  committee  on  libraries 
under  the  direction  of  the  general  com- 
mittee on  education  of  this  organization 
and  hope  to  be  able  through  this  position 
to  be  of  assistance  in  promoting  the  ac- 
ceptance by  public  libraries  of  the  doc- 
trine that  library  management  must  in 
some  respects  be  notably  modified  to 
meet  changing  conditions  in  the  use  of 
print. 

And  here  comes  my  practical  sugges- 
tion which,  as  I  hope  you  will  see,  draws 
together  and  makes  fairly  logical  all  that 
I  have  been  saying.  The  suggestion  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  all  print  today  is  outside  the 
field  of  the  conventional  library ;  and  on 
the  further  fact,  partly  a  result  of  the 
first,  that  the  library  of  today  is  not  a 
very  important  factor  in  human  life. 

The  suggestion  is  that  you  appoint  a 


committee  or  a  group  of  committees  to 
examine  into  and  report  upon  the  use  of 
print  today  and  the  relation  of  the  pres- 
ent prevailing  type  of  public  library  to 
that  use. 

The  printing  press  is  pouring  out  a 
mighty  stream  of  print.  This  stream  is 
helping  to  turn  the  wheels  of  the  ma- 
chine shops  of  human  activity.  Conven- 
tional public  libraries  seem  as  tiny  skiffs 
on  this  stream,  and  their  occupants  as 
almost  solely  concerned  with  the  naviga- 
tion of  their  respective  skiffs.  Or,  if 
you  prefer  the  figure,  these  libraries  are 
as  backwaters  and  eddies,  turning  flot- 
sam and  jetsam  slowly  round  and  round, 
with  bits  of  treasure  trove  scattered  here 
and  there  through  the  mass. 

In  any  event,  and  regardless  of  figures 
good  or  bad,  my  advice  is  that  you  dis- 
cover where  libraries  are  today,  what  re- 
lation they  bear  to  the  world's  use  of 
prints  and  then  to  discover  if  you  can 
how  that  relation  can  be  made  one  of 
indispensable  utility. 


Good  and  Bad  Stories  for  Children 

Every  bookseller  should  know  and  be 
prepared  to  tell  his  customers  some  of 
the  things  that  mark  the  difference  be- 
tween a  good  and  a  bad  story  for  chil- 
dren. These  are  some  of  the  things  to 
bear  in  mind: 

No  older  person  should  give  to  a  child  a 
book  that  he  has  not  read  or  does  not  know 
all  about.  One  should  not  be  deceived  by 
low  price,  attractive  cover,  or  the  fact  that 
the  boy  or  girl  is  eager  for  the  book. 

Ask  yourself  as  you  read  the  book: 

Does  the  story  lay  unnecessary  stress  on  villainy,  de- 
ception or  treachery  among  young  people? 

Are  all  of  its  incidents  wholesome  and  probable  and 
true  to  life? 

Does  it  show  young  people  contemptuous  towards  their 
elders  and  successfully  opposing  them? 

Do  the  young  people  in  the  book  show  respect  for 
teachers  and   others  in  authority? 

Are  the  characters  in  the  story  the  kind  of  young  peo- 
ple you  would  choose  as  companions  for  the  chil- 
dren you  love? 

Does  the  book  describe  pranks,  practical  jokes  and 
pieces  of  thoughtless  and  cruel  mischief  as  though 
they  were  funny  and  worthy  of  imitation? 

Is  the  English  good  and  the  story  written  in  good 
style? 

If,  instead  of  pushing  cheap,  false  and 
sensational  stories,  the  bookseller  will  do 
his  best  to  urge  the  sale  of  the  right  kind 
of  books,  he  can  build  up  among  his  juvenile 
customers  a  class  of  real  booklovers  and 
main  support  of  his  business. — The  Penn  Pub- 
lishinq  Co,  leaflet. 
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High  School  Libraries  of  California* 

Ella  S.  Morgan,  Lincoln  high  school,  Los 
Angeles,  CaL 

By  a  glance  backward  to  the  year  1903 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  high  school  library 
has  developed  rapidly  and  become  the 
absolute  necessity  to  the  whole  institu- 
tion that  the  laboratory  is  to  its  science 
department. 

In  January  of  that  year  the  first  high 
school  librarian  in  the  west  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  position  in  the  Los 
Angeles  high  school,  and  thus  began  the 
movement  in  California.  There  were 
then,  according  to  the  report  of  the  state 
superintendent  of  schools,  143  high 
schools  owning  70,997  library  books.  In 
1915  (12  years  later)  there  are  33  libra- 
rians (of  these  27  are  giving  full  time, 
6  are  teaching  or  performing  other  school 
work  part  time,  and  4  are  assistants  in 
the  larger  schools).  Two  hundred  and 
forty-one  high  schools  own  libraries  con- 
taining a  total  of  more  than  340,000 
books,  not  including  current  periodicals, 
newspapers  and  pamphlets. 

California  comes  very  near  leading  all 
other  states  in  number  of  high  school 
librarians.  Each  year  sees  more  new 
appointments,  for  high  school  faculties 
are  learning  how  greatly  may  their  work 
be  augmented  by  a  librarian-member  of 
the  faculty,  working  with  them.  The 
demand  for  persons  of  special  fitness 
and  training  for  these  positions  has  re- 
cently caused  the  library  training  schools 
to  give  special  attention  to  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  library  endeavor.  In  the 
University  of  California  library  course 
this  summer  lectures  were  given  by  a 
high  school  librarian.  The  Los  Angeles 
public  library  and  Riverside  public 
library  training  schools  have  done  the 
same  for  a  year  or  more  past.  The  for- 
mer is  giving  this  year  s  class  actual 
practice  work  in  a  high  school  library. 
This  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction, 
though  really  successful  work  is  only 
done  by  mature  and  experienced  per- 
sons. The  problem  of  the  smaller 
full    time    seems    prohibitive,    is    being 

*Read  before  Library  department,   N.  E. 
A..   Oakland,   Cal.,   August  24.   1915. 


solved  by  Orange,  Corona,  Lemoore  and 
Alameda,  as  Mmnesota  is  solving  it.  by 
the  employment  of  librarians  who  are 
also  teachers  and  give  time  to  both  pro- 
fessions. It  is  a  splendid  arrangement, 
provided  a  fair  share  of  time  is  given 
to  the  library.  Each  year  several  high 
school  teachers  have  taken  the  simimer 
library  course  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  order  to  further  prepare  for 
this  work. 

Though  in  the  past  12  years  the  num- 
ber of  high  school  library  books  per 
pupil  has  increased  from  4  to  only  6, 
the  fact  that  now  these  books  are  used, 
whereas  they  were  formerly,  in  many 
schools,  only  stored,  indicates  that  in 
reality  the  increase  of  books  per  pupil 
is  very  much  greater  than  figures  can 
show.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
high  school  librarians  have  wrought  the 
change.  Statistics  of  the  libraries  ad- 
ministered by  librarians  show  an  aver- 
age daily  circulation  to  pupils'  homes  of 
more  than  150  books  and  magazines.  Use 
in  the  library,  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  work,  is  limited  only 
by  seating  capacity,  even  though  the  rule 
is  that  pupils  must  go  to  the  study  halls 
unless  they  need  to  use  library  books! 
In  a  school  of  2,200  pupils,  such  as 
Manual  Arts  in  Los  Angeles,  whose  li- 
brary seats  125,  fully  1,000  pupils  use 
the  library  daily — many  of  them  refer- 
ring to  several  books.  As  statistics  of 
such  use  are  quite  impossible  to  keep,  we 
librarians  are  wont  to  say,  "We  can  seat 
so  many,  and  the  chairs  are  usually  all 
taken,  during  the  school  day  and  for  an 
hour  each  before  and  after."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  librarian  not  infrequently 
finds  it  necessary  to  decide  between  two 
claimants  for  the  same  chair — to  decide 
who's  work  is  the  most  imperative. 

Those  indispensables,  magazines  and 
their  guides,  are  provided  in  most  of  the 
libraries.  One  of  the  oldest  schools  re- 
ceives 60  periodicals,  and  has  a  collec- 
tion of  some  800  bound  magazines, 
dating  many  of  them  as  far  back  as  1900. 
Several  schools  have  more  than  600  mis- 
cellaneous pamphlets,  while  all  own  some 
and  several  of  them  numerous  govern- 
ment documents  and  reports  of  city  and 
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state  officials.  Newspaper  clippings,  as 
well  as  whole  articles  from  the  magazines 
whose  entire  contents  are  not  desirable 
in  a  school,  are  frequently  covered, 
classified  and  cataloged.  Collections  of 
pictures  are  owned  by  many  of  the  li- 
braries; photographs,  lantern  slides  (one 
school  owns  about  750  of  these),  stereo- 
graphs, and  postcards  are  used.  Any 
sort  of  pictorial  reproduction  which  can 
be  used  with  the  Balopticon  to  illustrate 
are,  industry,  travel,  etc.,  etc.,  are  gath- 
ered and  often  classified  and  cataloged. 
An  Oakland  librarian  is  successfully 
using  dolls  dressed  to  illustrate  historical 
periods. 

Instruction  in  use  of  books  and  the 
library  is  now  given,  I  believe,  in  all  the 
schools  having  librarians.  Some  lectures 
are  graded  and  accompanied  by  practice 
work  involving  use  of  the  catalog,  Read- 
er's Guide,  encyclopedias  and  other  aids. 
Pupils  are  usually  taken  in  groups  to  the 
library  where  the  talk  can  be  graphically 
illustrated.  This,  and  the  regular  use  of 
the  library  required  in  daily  preparation 
of  lessons,  is  giving  high  school  pupils 
knowledge  which  is  bearing  fruit  in  col- 
lie and  out.  Academic  instruction  in 
library  methods  is  given  in  8  or  10 
schools.  Pupils  are  thereby  given  an 
opportunity  to  learn  whether  or  not  they 
care  to  go  to  a  library  school  for  train- 
ing in  librarianship.  Usually  one  or  two 
periods  a  day  are  required  in  this  "library 
work"  course,  for  which  graduation 
credits  are  given.  Several  positions  are 
now  filled  by  young  women  who  first 
learned  their  aptitude  for  the  work  in 
this  way.  It  is  a  vocational  try-out  as 
well  as  of  cultural  value.  One  librarian 
is  going  quite  thoroughly  into  book-bind- 
ing with  her  class,  several  rely  very 
greatly  on  their  pupils  for  necessary 
assistance  in  the  routine  work  of  the 
library.  Two  of  the  Los  Angeles  high 
schools  are  used  by  summer  sessions  and 
evening  schools.  In  the  evening,  people 
of  the  neighborhood  are  also  welcomed. 
Several  high  schools  in  country  districts 
likewise  offer  the  privileges  of  the  library 
to  the  towns-people.  The  advantage 
taken  of  this  is  largely  for  reference  use 


rather  than  for  circulation,  as  necessarily 
the  class  of  books  in  the  high  school 
library  does  not  appeal  to  the  average 
reader. 

About  75  high  schools  are  receiving 
benefit  of  county  library  service  in 
greater  or  lesser  degree.  Many  of  the 
county  libraries  are  new  with  plans  yet 
to  be  carried  out.  Even  now,  however, 
all  the  active  ones  are  loaning  some 
books  to  high  schools.  In  several  places 
collections  are  deposited  in  the  school. 
The  girls'  high  school  of  Riverside  re- 
ceives most  of  its  books  from  the  county, 
having  agreed  to  turn  over  all  its  book 
money  in  exchange  for  service,  thoueh 
the  librarian's  salary  is  paid  by  the 
school.  In  Solano  the  county  library  is 
located  in  the  high  school  building,  rent 
free,  with  shelves,  tables  and  chairs  pro- 
vided by  the  school.  The  library  books 
owned  by  the  school  are  retained  by  it 
and  are  to  be  classified  and  cataloged  by 
the  county  librarian.  Doubtless  recent 
legislation  will  result  in  more  contracts 
between  schools  and  county  libraries 
which  will  benefit  both  until  such  time 
as  school  authorities  can  supply  libra- 
rians or  librarian-teachers  for  every 
school. 

The  Association  of  city  school  libra- 
rians of  Los  Angeles,  with  a  member- 
ship of  14,  has  during  its  two  years  of 
existence  helped  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  its  members  and  benefited 
them  personally.  Recently  the  librarians 
have  been  granted  a  salary  schedule  such 
as  the  teachers  work  under.  The  inter- 
est of  other  high  school  librarians  in  the 
state  led  to  the  request  that  the  Los  An- 
geles association  be  reorganized  into  a 
state  association.  As  the  number  of  high 
school  librarians  has  about  doubled  since 
1912  and  new  appointments  are  being 
rapidly  made,  such  an  organization  has 
a  great  opportunity  for  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  high  school  libraries 
throughout  the  state,  and  encouraging 
the  establishment  of  new  ones  which 
shall  be  planned,  equipped  and  ad- 
mmistered  according  to  modern  library 
methods  and  ideals. 
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A  High  School  Reference  Course 

Outline  of  an  eight  weeks'  course  in 
reference  work  given  by  the  librarian 
of  a  small  town  library  to  the  high 
school  pupils  in  the  Fall  of  1914  and 
1915: 

Time  required,  one  recitation  period 
and  one  study  period  of  thirty-five 
minutes  each  per  week.  Recitation 
period  at  the  school,  study  period  at 
the  library. 

Reference  Work 

1.  Value  and  scope. 

2.  Points  to  be  noticed  in  the  study 
of  reference  books. 

a — Name  of  book. 

b — Editor  or  editors. 

c — Publisher  or  publishers. 

d — Date  of  publication. 

e — Number  of  volumes. 

f — Brief  summary  of  contents. 

g — Arrangement. 

3.  Reference  books  studied,  bring- 
ing out  the  points  listed  in  No.  2  were 
as  follows : 

Bailey — Cyclopedia  of  American  horti- 
culture. 

Bartlett — Familiar  quotations. 

Brewer — Dictionary  of  phrase  and  fable. 

Brewer — Historic  note-book. 

Brewer — Reader's  handbook. 

Century  atlas  of  the  world. 

Century  dictionary. 

Century  cyclopedia  of  names. 

Champlin — Young  folks'  cyclopedia  of 
common  things. 

Champlin — Young  folks'  cyclopedia  of 
games  and  sports. 

Champlin — Young  folks'  cyclopedia  of 
persons  and  places. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (Eleventh 
edition). 

Granger — An  index  to  poetry  and  reci- 
tations. 

Grove — Dictionary  of  music  and  musi- 
cians. 

Lippincott's  New  Gazetteer. 

National  cyclopedia  of  American  biog- 
raphy. 

New  International  encyclopedia. 

Parsons — Laws  of  business. 

Poole's  index.    (Abridged.) 

Rand,  McNally — Indexed  atlas  of  the 
world. 

Reader's  guide  to  periodical  literature. 

Stedman  and  Hutchinson — Library  of 
American  literature. 

Who's  who. 

Who's  who  in  America. 


Note  books  were  kept  containing 
information  about  each  book  accord- 
ing to  outlines  in  No.  2.  One  lesson 
was  given  on  the  card  catalog  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  books  in  the 
library. 

This  course  has  been  given  for  three 
years.  Pupils  are  given  credit  for 
work  accomplished  and  are  marked  as 
in  other  studies. 


Statistics  Again 

Editor  of  Public  Libraries  : 

Do  you  know  any  good  reason  for 
keeping  statistics  of  circulation  by 
classes?  Is  the  information  ever  used? 
Is  it  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  the 
time  spent  upon  it? 

Will  you  not  ask  this  question  in  your 
magazine,  so  we  may  know  the  reply? 

We  have  kept  these  statistics  faith- 
fully for  years  and  every  year  I  ask 
"what  for?" 

Sincerely  yours, 
Mary  Frances  Isom, 
Portland,  Oregon.  Librarian. 


How  Is  This? 


Editor,  Public  Libraries: 

The  Autumn  Book  Sale  list  of  Hime- 
baugh  &  Browne  and  Clearance  cata- 
log, No.  39,  of  the  Charles  W.  Clark 
Company,  both  of  New  York  City, 
offer  for  sale  at  $0.35  per  volume  cer- 
tain of  the  publications  of  the  Bay 
View  Reading  Club  of  Detroit,  includ- 
ing among  others  James  Bryce's  South 
America,  listed  by  Himebaugh  as 
"Macmillan,  1914,"  and  by  Clark  as 
"Revised  ed.,  1914."  Nothing  is  said 
in  either  list  to  indicate  that  the  text 
is  incomplete. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Bay  View 
Reading  Club  edition  consists  of 
XXII+453  p.  as  against  XXIV+611 
p.  in  the  regular  trade  edition.  The 
preface,  introduction  and  the  first 
eleven  chapters  appear  to  be  page  for 
page  the  same.  Chapter  thirteen  of 
the  trade  edition  forms  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  the  Reading  Club  edition, 
and  chapters  twelve,  fourteen,  fifteen 
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and  sixteen  of  the  trade  edition  as  well 
as  the  notes,  index  and  maps  are 
omitted  entirely.  As  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Reading  Club  volume  to  indi- 
cate that  the  text  has  been  cut.  The 
title-page  bears  the  inscription  "Pub- 
lished for  the  Bay  View  Reading 
Club,  Central  Office,  Boston  Boule- 
vard, Detroit,  Michigan,  by  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,"  and  the  copyright 
notices  are  the  same. 

Harold  L.  Leupp. 

4c  ♦  4c  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Editor,  Public  Libraries: 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  libra- 
rians to  the  work  which  has  just  been 
put  on  the  market,  title  page  dated 
1915,  entitled  "With  the  world's  people," 
by  Ridpath. 

This  is  the  same,  page  for  page,  as 
Ridpath's  History  of  the  world.  The 
agent  represented  to  me  that  it  was  a 
new  work  and  not  contained  in  the 
History  of  the  world. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
Henry  O.  Severance, 

Librarian. 
University  of  Missouri, 
November  29,  1915. 


The  Story  Puzzle 

Since  it  is  the  policy  of  librarians  to 
be  helpful,  may  I  offer  to  my  librarian 
friends  a  suggestion  for  an  interesting 
experiment  for  their  young  people? 

The  reading  of  the  story-puzzle  taxes 
the  memory,  encourages  the  use  of  the 
card  catalog,  and  helps  to  associate  the 
author  of  book  with  its  title.  The 
story-puzzle  is  written  with  connecting 
words  between  titles  of  books  on  the 
library  shelves,  and  preferably  familiar 
titles.  The  author's  name  is  given, 
followed  by  a  blank  for  the  correct 
title,  the  one  suitable  to  the  connected 
reading  of  the  story  to  be  filled  in  by 
the  would-be  reader. 

For  example:  "The  hero  of  our 
story,  whom  we  will  call  (Locke,  Wm. 

J.) felt  that  (Churchill,  Win- 

ston)  in  his  affairs  had  come 

when    he   met    (Thompson,    Maurice) 


,  a  former  neighbor,  who  was 

traveling  with  her  (Norris,  Kathleen) 
,  etc." 

A  set  of  questions,  similar  to  those 

used  in  the  library  game,  may  be  added 

if  the  experiment  were  to  be  a  test  of 

knowledge  rather  than  "just  for  fun." 

C.  A.  Haven, 

Librarian. 

River  Forest,  111. 


Books  for  Peace  Promotion 

In  a  correspondence  with  Dr  Jordan, 
the  eminent  educator  as  well  as  apostle 
of  international  peace,  he  writes  as  fol- 
lows on  the  kind  of  books  that  will  help 
make  for  peace : 

It  seems  to  me  that  libraries  might — out 
of  the  multitude  of  war  books,  select  those 
which  are  truthful  and  to  the  point.  Truth 
is  the  main  weapon  for  peace. 

Dr  John  Mez,  Colorado  building,  Wash- 
ington, has  now  in  press  a  most  useful  bib- 
liography of  these  books.  I  have  in  press 
( Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis)  a  book, 
"Ways  to  lasting  peace,"  which  gives  an 
analysis  of  the  chief  movements.  Dr.  Edward 
B.  Krenibel  of  Stanford  University  has  also 
a  syllabus  and  bibliography  which  will  be 
most  helpful. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  I  can  be  of  any  further 
service  in  enlisting  the  libraries  in  the  sub- 
ject of  real  peace. 

Very  truly  yours, 

David  Starr  Jordan. 

Stanford. 


Medical  Library  Interests 
Editor  of  Public  Libraries: 

Apropros  of  your  notice  of  Miss  Jones' 
reprints,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  that  the 
Modern  Hospital  for  November  also 
had  an  article  by  Mrs  Meyers  of  the 
Massachusetts  general  hospital  on  Medi- 
cal libraries  in  hospitals.  The  Massachu- 
setts hospital  has  one  of  the  best  medical 
libraries  in  the  country.  Mrs  Meyers' 
paper  will  undoubtedly  be  a  good  one. 
papers  are  always  stimulating  and  to  the 
point.  Observer. 

A  comprehensive  bibliography  of  the 
social  survey  has  been  published  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  library,  as  Bul- 
letin No.  14.  It  is  compiled  by  Zenas 
L.  Potter,  of  the  Department  of  surveys 
and  exhibits. 
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Inter-Library  References 
It  is  the  writer's  practice  to  use  red 
cards  to  indicate  that  a  book  or  serial 
is  to  be  found  in  some  other  library 
than  his  own.  Thus  far  perhaps  a 
dozen  such  cards  have  been  written, 
and  it  makes  the  nucleus  of  what  may 
prove  to  be  in  the  future  the  informa- 
tion bureau  idea  attached  to  the  library. 
Why  should  not  every  public  library  in 
the  country  have  cards  showing  where 
to  find  publications  available  in  the 
community?  Perhaps  almost  all  do. 
If  so,  what  is  the  usual  way  of  making 
a  note?  Ours  is  a  plain  card  reading, 
for  example,  as  follows: 

Blue  Book  Textile  Directory.  (Gives  in- 
formation on  mills  in  U.  S.  and  Canada.) 

(This  may  be  seen  at  Lockwood,  Greene 
&  Co.'s,  60  Federal  Street.) 

The  business  man  when  he  desires  a 
book  that  will  help  him  on  commercial 
affairs  wants  to  get  it,  whether  the 
library  has  it  or  some  institution  or 
individual.  The  same  man  when  he 
goes  home  and  desires  to  read  Chau- 
cer's "Canterbury  tales"  also  wants  to 
get  that,  whether  the  library  has  it  or 
it  is  available  elsewhere.  So  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  up-to-date  library 
should  have  a  catalog  not  only  of  its 
own  resources,  but  those  of  the  com- 
munity. What  is  the  danger  in  this, 
and  what  are  the  limitations? 


Boston,  Mass. 


G.  W.  Lee. 


The  Springfield  Survey 
The   library   in   "The   public   schools 
of  Springfield,  Illinois"  is  dealt  with  as 
follows   in  the  chapter  on   "The   high 
school" : 

This  year  the  school  spent  $500  for  new 
books  for  the  school  library.  Each  teacher 
ordered  the  books  that  she  considered  de- 
sirable without  consulting  with  the  librarian 
and  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  without 
any  real  consultation  with  anyone.  The 
librarian  did  not  know  what  books  were  to 
be  added  to  the  library  until  they  were  un- 
packed or  placed  on  the  shelves.  This  is 
typical  of  the  spirit  that  pervades  the  entire 
institution. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  li- 
brary, it  may  be  said  that  much  better  re- 
sults would  be  obtained  if  a  trained  librarian 


were  employed,  subject  and  author  card  in- 
dexes installed,  and  the  children  trained  in 
the  use  of  the  indexes.  At  present  the 
library  consists  of  2,700  books  and  the  in- 
formation concerning  them  is  mostly  carried 
in  the  librarian's  head.  As  a  result  the 
pupils  get  no  training  in  making  or  using 
reference  indexes. 

In  the  chapter  on  "Educational  exten- 
sion" is  the  following  on  schools  as 
branch  libraries: 

The  public  library  cooperates  with  the 
schools  by  supplying  selected  sets  of  books 
for  use  by  the  pupils.  This  cooperation 
may  well  be  extended.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent eight  branch  libraries  in  the  schools 
while  in  three  of  the  other  buildings  there 
are  libraries  of  considerable  size  and  import- 
ance belonging  to  the  schools.  In  some  of 
the  large  cities  the  superintendent  of  schools 
is  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  library  board 
and  through  this  arrangement  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  schools  and  the  library  is 
greatly  facilitated.  The  same  result  could 
be  brought  about  in  Springfield  if  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  library  should  voluntarily 
make  a  similar  arrangement. 

E.  G.  R. 


Death  of  E.  L.  Preetorius  of  St  Louis 

Edward  Louis  Preetorius,  the  senior 
member  of  the  St.  Louis  public  library 
board,  in  point  of  service,  died  in  St. 
Louis  on  November  1.  The  following 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
Library  board  at  its  regular  meeting  on 
November  5 : 

Resolved:  That  the  Directors  of  the  St 
Louis  public  library  record  their  profound 
regret  at  the  death  of  Edward  Louis  Pree- 
torius, who  was  a  member  of  the  Library 
board  from  its  creation  in  1893  to  his  death, 
and  during  all  that  time  zealously  and  wisely 
performed  the  duties  of  his  position. 

His  influence  did  much  to  establish  the 
library  on  its  present  basis  and  enable  it  to 
give  the  people  of  this  city  the  benefits  which 
come  from  easy  access  to  the  writings  of  good 
and  great  men  and  women. 

He  was  always  true  to  the  spirit  and  tradi- 
tions of  his  distinguished  father.  The  daily 
papers  which  he  published  deservedljr  ranked 
among  the  very  first  in  this  country  in  eleva- 
tion of  tone  and  freedom  from  all  lowering 
influences. 

He  was  wise  in  counsel,  gentle  but  firm,  very 
sympathetic  when  in  accord,  and  differed  with- 
out a  trace  of  bitterness. 

A  dutiful  son,  devoted  husband,  loving 
father,  faithful  friend  and  public-spirited  citi- 
zen, he  will  long  be  held  in  affectionate  and 
grateful  memory. 

Resolved  Further:  That  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  sent  to  his  family. 
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Publicity  Work  for  A.  L.  A. 

Some  interesting  points  in  the  report 
of  Mr  Kerr,  chairman  of  the  Publicity 
committee  for  the  year  1915  to  date,  were 
of  interest.  The  duty  of  the  committee 
was  understood  to  be  to  obtain  all  news- 
paper and  magazine  publicity  for  the 
Berkeley  conference.  Letters  were  sent 
to  editors  of  leading  periodicals  of  seri- 
ous mind,  asking  for  publication  of  the 
date  and  place  of  the  conference.  Seven 
of  these  used  the  material.  The  response 
from  the  sections  and  affiliated  organiza- 
tions of  the  A.  L.  A.,  asking  for  advance 
information  were  slow  and  generally 
meager,  but  the  Associated  press  and 
the  Exposition  press  bureau  accepted 
whatever  was  sent  and  copies  of  several 
papers,  together  with  photographs,  were 
in  their  hands  before  the  meeting. 

Of.  the  papers  asked  to  use  articles 
prepared  by  librarians  one,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  failed  to  answer ;  three, 
the  Independent,  Journal  of  Education 
and  Kansas  City  Star  expressed  inability 
to  use  such  articles  and  six,  American, 
City,  Chicago  Tribune,  Dial,  Nation, 
School  and  Society  and  Survey  invited 
such  articles.  The  cordial  and  effective 
assistance  of  the  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  University  of  California  is  grate- 
fully acknowledged  in  the  report.  The 
service  of  the  Record-News  syndicate 
was  accurate  and  prompt.  Copies  of 
papers,  abstracts,  lists  of  officers,  of 
committees,  reports,  photographs,  etc., 
were  furnished  the  local  papers,  ques- 
tions were  answered  and  cordial  co- 
operation was  manifest.  Special  acknowl- 
edgement is  made  to  Mr  Schuster,  repre- 
senting the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
Oakland  Tribune  and  Miss  Andrews  of 
the  Berkeley  Gazette.  In  the  papers  of 
the  three  bay  cities,  there  was  little  more 
than  36  columns  from  May  31  to  June 
10.  In  the  main,  this  material  was  ac- 
curate and  comprehensive.  Mr  Evans  of 
the  Associated  press  stated  that  he  had 
put  on  the  wire  an  average  of  600  words 
a  day  of  A.  L.  A.  material.  The  amount 
of  material  published  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  country  was,  however,  disappoint- 
ing.     So   far  as  is  known,  a  total  of 


twenty  articles  appeared.  The  total  cost 
for  the  work  in  connection  with  the 
Berkeley  conference  was  $180.75.  Many 
interesting  details  on  the  side  were  in- 
cluded in  the  report. 

The  suggestions  for  the  future  were 
as  follows:  1.  Reorganize  so  that 
stenographic  help  will  be  all  the  outside 
help  necessary;  2.  Divide  the  work  at 
conference  time  under  the  direction  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  at  least 
three  parts  with  a  man  in  charge  of  each : 
a.  Separate  articles  and  summarize  re- 
ports to  be  sent  to  the  home  papers  of 
conference  members  for  local  leads;  b. 
Advance  abstracts  to  be  insisted  upon 
and  to  be  sent  with  local  leads  to  states 
interested  in  the  given  speaker  or  topic 
to  be  released  on  the  date  of  its  appear- 
ance on  the  program;  c.  The  same 
preparation  and  material  for  local  news- 
papers and  associated  press  as  used  at 
Berkeley. 

The  committee  should  be  active 
throughout  the  year  for  which  it  is  ap- 
pointed. 

In  speaking  of  publicity  through  the 
advertising  and  printed  matter,  the  re- 
port states: 

"The  foregoing  takes  no  account  of  the 
valuable  possibilities  in  cooperative  publi- 
cation of  posters,  lists,  envelope  en- 
closures, street  car  advertisement  cards, 
and  other  printed  matter;  neither  does  it 
consider  the  interesting  possibilities  of  an 
advisory  publicity  bureau  for  American 
libraries.  It  is  suggested  by  the  present 
committee  that  the  proposal  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  library  association  might 
be  tried  out  by  the  A.  L.  A.,  Publicity 
committee  assigning  this  work  to  a  spe- 
cial member  of  the  committee.  The  pres- 
ent committee  believes  that  a  permanent 
publicity  officer  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  working  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested above,  would  more  than  earn  his 
salary,  almost  from  the  first,  in  the  en- 
larged incomes  from  local  libraries,  in 
increased  membership  in  the  A.  L.  A., 
and  in  the  savings  accruing  from  co- 
operative printing." — From  Report  in  /I. 
L.  A.  Bulletin, 
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The  year  that  has  gone— How  shall  we 
read  over  the  record  of  the  year?  How 
shall  we  tell  the  bead  on  which  hung 
the  important  petition?  Has  the  work 
t6  which  so  many  have  given,  literally, 
their  lives  advanced  to  the  betterment 
of  conditions,  has  it  stood  still  or  has 
it  slipped  back?  We  are  too  near  at 
this  time  to  tell.  So  many  factors  en- 
ter in  to  add  their  color  to  the  decision 
that  one  must  wait  for  clearing,  or  at 
least  more  settlement,  to  pass  fair 
judgment. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  sin- 
cerity and  devotion  to  be  seen  among 
the  bulk  of  the  multitude.  But  some- 
times, one  sees  so  clearly  the  lack  of 
it,  here  and  there,  in  high  places,  that 
the  result  is  a  confused  impression.  It 
is  only  by  remembering  "the  eternal 
years  of  God"  instead  of  the  present 
view  that  one  sees  really  the  "exact- 
ness of  it  all." 

Some  things  stand  out  for  one  rea- 


son or  another  as  marks  of  activity, 
going  forward  or  not,  only  time  will 
show.  The  A.  L.  A.  went  to  California 
for  its  annual  meeting.  The  trip  was 
most  delightful,  the  Fair  was  a  joy,  the 
hosts  of  the  occasion  were  hospitable 
to  the  extreme.  Officially,  the  disturb- 
ing precedent  was  broken;  for  the 
second  time  in  40  years,  a  woman  was 
elected  president.  The  request  for  the 
consideration  of  a  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution was  again  ignored  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive board  and  the  Council. 

The  recognition  of  the  educational 
value  of  the  library  was  emphasized  by 
increased  attention  in  the  several  con- 
ferences held  by  teachers  of  English 
and  librarians  both  East  and  West. 
The  "Safety  first"  week  brought  home 
to  a  large  number  of  parents  their  duty 
to  shield  their  children  from  mental  as 
well  as  physical  deterioration.  The 
Reading  circle  work  planned  by  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  education  gives  more  rea- 
son for  the  existence  of  such  an  office 
than  has  been  evident  to  most  people 
before.  The  Library  of  Congress 
passed  its  one  hundredth  birthday  full 
of  honor  and  increased  usefulness. 

The  occasion  of  Mr.  Brett's  thirtieth 
anniversary  in  the  service  of  the  Cleve- 
land public  library  was  fittingly  ob- 
served to  the  hopefulness— or  despair 
— of  others  who  may  be  approaching  a 
like  culmination — or  have  already 
passed  it. 

On  the  opposite  sides  of  the  conti- 
nent, two  beautiful  library  buildings 
have  been  erected;  the  Widener  me- 
morial at  Harvard  university  and  the 
Provincial  library  building  at  Victoria, 
B.  C.  In  addition  a  large  number  of 
less  imposing  buildings  were  erected. 

The  thing  for  which  the  Illinois  li- 
braries are  devoutly  thankful  was  the 
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passage  of  the  law  permitting  in- 
creased revenue  for  libraries  in  this 
state.  Already  increased  energy  and 
interest  are  manifest,  because  of  the 
better  prospects. 

Death  has  had  its  toll  of  the  library 
field  in  the  passing  of  E.  S.  Wilcox, 
of  Illinois,  John  Edmands,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Dr.  G.  T.  Little,  of  Maine. 
All  of  these  were  veterans  in  the  li- 
brary field,  who  had  rendered  good 
service  in  their  day. 

"The  roll  of  honor''  in  other  coun- 
tries is  growing  with  a  heart-breaking 
steadiness  as  library  workers  in  the 
prime  of  life,  or  just  beginning  their 
careers,  are  being  killed  in  the  awful 
"slaughter  of  the  innocents"  going  on 
in  foreign  lands.  Those  who  are  left 
here  and  everywhere  should  bend  their 
utmost  energy  to  make  impossible  an- 
other war  between  human  beings. 

The  new  year— This  is  the  first  number 
in  a  new  volume,  a  new  year,  a  new  dec- 
ade. What  has  been  done  is  only  a 
foreshadowing  of  what  is  to  come.  But 
the  real  hard  work  in  educational  service 
has  been  done — that  is,  the  enlightenment 
of  the  general  public  as  to  what  library 
effort  means.  From  ocean  to  ocean,  from 
the  North  to  the  South,  it  has  made  its 
way  in  some  form,  doing  an  abundant 
work  for  everyone  where  it  offers  first- 
class  service.  When  it  does  not.  of 
course,  it  comes  near  being  a  hollow 
mockery.  But,  fortunately,  such  places 
are  becoming  fewer  in  number  and  less 
incapable  as  the  tide  of  library  intelli- 
gence is  reaching  higher.  Trustees  and 
better  informed  citizens  are  asking  ques- 
tions and  making  uncomfortable  compari- 
sons and  where  there  is  the  right  mate- 
rial, the  situation  is  experiencing  better- 
ment, and  where  it  is  too  dead  to  take 
on  new  life,  it  is  being  removed.     And 


so  it  is  a  different  matter  now  to  make 
a  library  "go"  from  what  it  was  20 
years  ago.  The  public's  comprehension 
is  clearer  as  are  the  ideals  of  librarians. 
Greater  intelligent  interest  on  the  part 
of  all  concerned  is  manifest  almost  every- 
where. Therefore,  the  work  of  the 
future  will  be  simply  moving  forward 
over  the  well  defined  road  that  has  been 
marked  out  by  the  lifework  of  those  who 
bore  the  burdens  of  pioneers  and  who 
made  possible,  by  their  devotion,  their 
hard  work  and  clear  foresight,  the  splen- 
did things  that  are  to  come  hereafter. 

The  place  of  the  library-^As  will  be 
seen  by  the  various  contributions  to  tliis 
number  of  Public  Libraries,  the  library 
is  being  increasingly  considered  in  vari- 
ous lines  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
plans  for  successfully  carrying  on  the 
activities  in  which  the  world's  people  find 
themselves  engaged.  What  has  been  writ- 
ten or  said  or  done  along  the  lines  of  en- 
deavor has  a  place  in  the  consideration  of 
people's  lives  in  their  various  ramifica- 
tions. What  it  may  be  worth  to  those  in- 
terested no  one  but  those  most  concerned 
can  say,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
printed  page,  whatever  its  contents,  is  of 
value  in  the  world's  work. 

That  this  is  so  has  a  bearing  on  the 
new  attitude  of  many  school  people  and 
some  librarians  in  the  common  belief 
that  the  public  library  is  an  adjunct  of 
the  public  schools.  So  it  is,  but  it  is  also 
an  adjunct  of  a  number  of  other  things, 
and  those  in  charge  of  it  should  be  very 
wary  of  giving  to  the  school  authorities 
an  undue  amount  of  leverage  in  conduct- 
ing library  affairs,  for  they  have  long 
been  known  as  over-zealous  in  appropri- 
ating authority  and  privilege  when  they 
touch  interests  outside  their  own  legiti- 
mate line. 

This  does  not  mean  that  library  work 
with  school  children  and  teachers  is  not 
an  important,  a  very  important  part  of 
the  library's  activities,  but  it  must  not 
absorb  all  the  interest  and  must  not  shut 
out  those  seekers  after  knowledge  who 
are  not  of  the  school  population. 
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A  Library  Interpreter 

Not  long  ago  a  trustee  of  ours  sug- 
gested as  one  of  the  needs  in  a  library 
the  presence  of  some  one  who  would 
correspond,  in  a  general  way,  to  the 
man  "on  the  floor"  in  a  business  es- 
tablishment. Some  one,  that  is,  who 
made  it  his  work  to  direct  and  guide 
purchasers  and  see  that  their  needs 
were  met.  This  gentleman  was  a  bus- 
iness man  by  training  and  he  had  seen 
the  benefits  which  accrued  from  such 
a  practice  in  business. 

Is  the  plan,  with  amplifications,  ap- 
plicable to  libraries?  It  seems  worthy 
of  very  careful  consideration  in  the 
light  of  present  day  needs. 

Let  us,  if  we  can,  translate  it  into 
library  terms.  We  often  wonder  why 
our  books  remain  unread.  There  is 
no  lack  of  books,  no  lack  of  willing 
service,  and  no  lack  of  well-prepared 
lists.  What  we  do  often  need  is  some- 
thing that  shall  vitalize  the  books  and 
establish  some  form  of  communication, 
so  to  speak,  between  the  author  and 
reader.  Every  book  worth  while  has 
a  message  to  convey  to  many  readers 
but  the  volumes  remain  too  often  inert 
because  the  reading  of  them  rests  on 
accidental  things.  To  animate  our 
books  and  to  bring  them  to  the  atten- 
tion and  understanding  of  readers  is 
surely  as  important  as  to  have  them. 
The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  a 
librarian  should  spend  50  per  cent  of 
his  time  outside  library  walls.  The 
idea  has  much  to  commend  it.  But 
an  assistant  within  the  library  capable 
of  guiding  and  helping  a  reader  in  the 
right  choice  of  books  and  whose  pri- 
mary duty  would  be  to  do  this  would 
go  further.  He  could  add  intelligent 
direction  to  the  impulse  to  read.  We 
cannot  be  content  with  the  haphazard 
choices  that  readers  often  make  or  the 
fleeting  and  hurried  suggestions  that 
are  given  in  the  intervals  of  other  work. 
To  correct  the  selections  and  apportion 
more  time  for  aiding  readers  in  a  di- 
rect, personal  way,  offers  a  fruitful 
field  not  perhaps  for  faultless  work  but 
for  endeavor.  It  is  not  altogether  a 
counsel  of  perfection  either.     Most  of 


us  depend  more  often  than  we  realize 
on  the  recommendation  of  others  for 
an  acquaintance  with  books.  For  the 
library  to  undertake  such  work  in  a 
systematic  and  sympathetic  way  would 
vastly  enrich  the  field  of  library  work. 
The  person  selected  to  do  it  would,  if 
well  chosen,  become  indispensable  to 
reader  and  library  alike. 

The  problem  of  the  selection  of 
books  is  difficult  enough  for  the  libra- 
rian who  has  at  his  command  innu- 
merable aids.  How  much  more  puz- 
zling to  the  casual  reader  who  is  en- 
grossed for  the  most  part  with  totally 
diflferent  things  and  who  looks  to  books 
at  intervals  for  entertainment  or  profit. 

We  do  not  always  adopt  the  point 
of  view  of  the  reader  or  rather  we  often 
cannot  under  the  hurried  conditions  of 
our  work  acquaint  ourselves  with  his 
needs  and  preferences.  Some  one  who 
could  give  his  time  especially  to  this 
problem  would,  we  must  be  convinced, 
make  for  more  intelligent  and  intensive 
service.  Such  a  person  could  move 
freely  among  readers  finding  out  their 
likes  and  their  special  problems.  He 
could  even  map  out  courses  of  read- 
ing. He  could  certainly  prevent  them 
from  getting  the  inappropriate  book. 
When  confronted  with  an  array  of  books 
an  inexperienced  reader  really  has  very 
little  on  which  to  base  a  choice.  He 
would  readily  come  to  accept  the  sug- 
gestions, if  wisely  given,  of  some  one 
at  his  elbow  who  knew  the  resources 
of  the  library  and  something  of  the 
contents  of  tJrie  books. 

The  chief  objection  to  be  raised 
against  such  a  plan  would  be  the  finan- 
cial one.  How  can  we  justify  the  plan  ? 

First,  the  need  for  more  work  in 
this  direction  exists  and  secondly  we 
are  not  adequately  meeting  it. 

The  adult  reader  is  left,  in  large 
part,  to  shift  for  himself.  We  assume 
that  he  knows  what  he  wants  or  can 
get  it.  Is  this  actually  the  case?  The 
mere  externals  too  often  guide  in  the 
selection  of  books.  A  volume  looks 
heavy,  the  print  is  small,  the  illustra- 
tions do  not  seem  attractive  or  a  dozen 
other  things  may  keep  a  reader  from 
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selecting  a  thoroughly  good  and  read- 
able book.  He  is  left  to  flounder  about 
in  a  mass  of  material  which  he  has 
neither  the  inclination  nor  the  time  to 
examine  carefully.  It  is  a  practical 
problem  of  much  moment  if  the  reader 
is  in  search  of  material  along  some  spe- 
cific or  technical  line.  It  is  more  im- 
portant in  such  instances  that  the 
reader  should  secure  the  book  of  pos- 
itive value  than  when  he  is  reading 
for  entertainment  only.  In  any  case 
the  library  can  well  extend  all  the  help 
it  can  offer  if  it  wishes  to  prevent  read- 
ing from  becoming  a  purely  formal  pro- 
ceeding. 

Freedom,  then,  to  consult  the  books 
is  not  sufficient.  To  do  what  a  library 
can  wisely,  patiently  and  inoffensively 
by  way  of  suggesting  books  and  topics 
for  reading  would  seem  to  be  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment  to  freedom  of  ac- 
cess. Bulletins  and  lists  we  often  find 
elaborately  annotated.  Do  we  give  the 
equivalent  of  this  annotation  when  the 
lists  are  not  at  hand? 

Such  service  would  be  far  from  sim- 
ple to  perform.  The  person  delegated 
to  the  work  would  need  to  employ  all 
the  skill  of  the  salesman  without,  of 
course,  making  use  of  the  commercial 
aim.  The  work  would  call,  first  of  all, 
for  knowledge.  This  would  necessarily 
be  a  surface  knowledge  of  many  things 
and  many  books.  It  would  call,  how- 
ever, for  wide  reading,  an  acquaintance 
with  literature  and  a  willingness  to 
keep  informed  on  the  more  important 
happenings  in  the  world  at  large.  The 
person  so  interpreting  the  library  re- 
sources would  at  once  be  a  teacher  and 
tireless  student.  He  would  be  in  time 
the  counsellor  and  friend  of  many  a 
reader. 

It  would  call  for  discretion.  Any- 
thing that  smacked  of  condescension 
or  compulsion  would  be  fatal  to  the 
success  of  the  work. 

It  would  call  for  affability.  To  be 
able  to  place  the  right  books  in  the 
hands  of  readers  when  they  need  them 
most  and  to  do  this  without  meeting 
with  resentment  would  be  the  lubricant 
needed  to  make  the  service  a  success. 


And  finally,  it  would  call  for  pa- 
tience. The  person  who  carried  on  the 
work  would  expect  many  a  rebuff, 
many  a  failure  to  get  immediate  re- 
sults but  one  would  in  time  have  the 
satisfaction  of  directing  reading  along 
desirable  lines  and  securing  a  reading 
for  many  books  too  often  left  unread. 
Frank  H.  Whitmore. 

Brockton,  Mass. 


The  Safety  First  Exhibit  of  the  New 
Haven  Public  Library 

Early  in  the  month  of  November  the 
library  had  an  offer  from  the  Industrial 
department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  loan 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
Safety  exhibit. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Safety  First  move- 
ment is  largely  one  related  to  industries 
it  was  quite  logical  that  the  planning  and 
general  direction  of  the  enlarged  exhibit 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  technology 
department.     Such  was  the  case. 

With  the  hearty  cooperation  of  Mr 
A.  B.  Dickson,  Industrial  secretary  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  formerly  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  Canal  Zone,  plans 
were  laid  for  the  enlarged  exhibit. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  field  and  well 
directed  inquiries  soon  brought  in  valu- 
able material.  As  a  result  of  the  cam- 
paign over  forty  firms,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  industries,  sent  material,  either 
as  a  gift  or  a  loan. 

In  general  the  exhibit  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  subject  covering  safety  on 
steam  railroads,  street  railroads,  the 
exhibits  of  the  National  Safety  coun- 
cil, U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  safety  in 
machine  and  industrial  shops,  miscel- 
laneous, highway,  safety  and  children, 
automobile  devices,  elevator  safety,  and  a 
general  table  devoted  to  literature  of  the 
subject. 

Naturally  much  of  the  material  is  in 
the  form  of  photographs  and  posters. 
However,  there  were  many  pieces  of 
apparatus.  A  special  demonstration 
was  held  on  one  of  the  nights  showing 
the  working  of  the  pulmotor.  Win- 
dow cleaning  devices,  automobile 
safety  devices,  a  special  electrical  fuse. 
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sanitary  drinking  fountains,  safety 
belt  shifters,  and  safety  treads,  and 
non-slip  horseshoes. 

The  library  hopes  and  expects  to  act 
as  a  clearing  house  of  information  in 
relation  to  safety  in  the  future  and  to 
that  end  much  literature  has  been  gath- 
ered. From  the  gifts  to  this  exhibit  a 
permanent  museum  similar  to  those 
already  established  in  Europe  and  this 
country,  is  planned  for  the  coming 
year.  These  museums  of  safety  have 
done  wonderful  work  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  human  life  in  Germany  and 
Belgium.  Inasmuch  as  the  present 
library  and  the  library  of  the  future 
more  so,  is  to  be  not  only  a  collector  of 
printed  information,  but  a  clearing 
house  of  information,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  a  library  should  not  undertake 
such  a  plan. 

Already  requests  have  come  from 
different  sources  for  this  exhibit.  One 
from  the  chief  motorman  of  the  street 
railway  company  has  expressed  the 
wish  that  we  take  suitable  material 
from  this  exhibit  and  send  it  around  to 
the  various  cities  in  this  state.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  there  will  be  a  suit- 
able exhibit  of  posters  made  up  to 
send  around  to  libraries  interested. 
For  mechanical  devices  and  the  ob- 
taining of  same,  information  will  ac- 
company the  traveling  exhibit. 

To  make  anything  a  success  pub- 
licity is  needed.  To  that  end  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  industrial  department  had 
several  hundred  invitations  printed  up 
and  these  were  mailed  to  people  of 
importance  and  others  were  dis- 
tributed freely  among  the  shops  and 
car  houses.  The  New  Haven  Sunday 
Union  gave  a  splendid  write-up  and 
published  with  the  article  two  photo- 
graphs taken  of  the  exhibit.  All  visi- 
tors to  the  exhibit  were  good  adver- 
tisers. The  vice-president  of  the  street 
railway  company  very  kindly  con- 
sented to  our  request  to  have  a  suit- 
able sign  placed  on  the  cars  relating 
to  the  safety  movement.  Signs  were 
placed  on  suitable  vestibule  windows 
worded  as  follows:  "Be  Careful, 
Safety,  Always  Wait  Until  This  Car 


Stops."  The  vice-president  further 
added  to  our  request  by  offering  of  his 
own  free  will  to  put  special  posters  on 
the  dashboards.  This  was  done.  The 
library's  branch  windows  were  utilized 
for  this  purpose  of  advertising.  Dupli- 
cate material  from  the  main  exhibit 
was  placed  in  the  window  for  the 
week. 

Whether  or  not  this  exhibit  has  been 
a  success  in  numbers  we  have  no  way 
of  knowing.  Suffice  to  say  that  as  one 
man  of  this  city  said,  "If  this  exhibit 
has  been  the  means  of  saving  one  life  it 
will  have  accomplished  no  small  task." 
Kenneth  C.  Walker. 


Traveling   Library  Work  in  Factory 
and  Store 

The  factory  and  the  store  offer  a 
great  opportunity  for  traveling  library 
work.  Perhaps  of  all  the  various  fields 
of  traveling  library  activity — police  de- 
partment, fire  department,  schools, 
churches,  clubs  and  associations,  and 
steamships — in  none  can  be  performed 
such  effective,  needed  and  valuable 
service  as  in  this  work  with  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  concerns.  The 
reason  for  this  can  readily  be  seen  in 
the  character  of  our  modern  industry, 
for  the  great  mass  of  workers  now 
merely  operate  machines,  a  process 
which  does  not  require  much  mental 
activity  but  merely  alertness  of  hand 
and  quickness  of  eye.  Likewise  in  the 
store,  the  worker  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
cog  in  the  machine.  To  counteract  this 
deadening  condition  is  a  role  which 
the  library  can  play  and  is  playing  by 
giving  ideas  and  inspiration  to  the 
workers  through  the  medium  of  books. 

Moreover,  the  traveling  library  is 
well  adapted  for  this  work.  It  can  go 
direct  to  the  employees  of  factory  and 
store ;  it  can  take  the  employees  as  an 
isolated  class  and  concentrate  atten- 
tion on  their  particular  needs;  it  can 
become  an  effective  tool  for  the  social 
worker  in  carrying  on  her  welfare 
work. 

At  first,  the  management  is  not  al- 
ways favorably  disposed  towards  the 
idea  of  traveling  libraries.    They  do  not 
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turn  the  oflEer  down,  they  are  anxious 
to  help  their  employees,  but  they  seem 
to  foresee  so  many  obstacles— danger 
of  damage  to  books,  responsibility  for 
their  care,  possible  burden  of  keeping 
records.  It  is  here  that  the  traveling 
library  canvasser  must  be  in  a  measure 
a  traveling  salesman  and  persuade  the 
manager  or  superintendent  that  travel- 
ing libraries  are  a  "good  line  of  stock 
to  carry."  And  that  these  managers 
and  superintendents  can  be  convinced 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  industrial 
and  commercial  concerns  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  privilege  in  ever  in- 
creasing numbers.  In  Brooklyn  alone, 
there  are  now  about  forty  such  borrow- 
ing organizations  obtaining  traveling 
libraries  regularly ;  and  a  representative 
list  they  are^ndepartment  stores,  glove 
factory,  shoe  factory,  wholesale  order 
houses,  machine  shops,  paper  box  fac- 
tories and  even  candy  factories. 

Traveling  library  methods  have  been 
made  so  simple  that  even  a  worker  in 
the  factory  or  store  can  be  appointed 
custodian  and  carry  on  the  work  easily 
and  successfully.  In  other  cases,  it  is 
the  nurse  or  the  paid  social  worker  who 
has  charge  of  the  books,  and  in  still 
other  instances,  trained  library  assistants 
are  sent  to  lend  books  to  the  employees 
during  the  noon  hour. 

The  main  question,  however,  is 
**What  use  do  the  employees  make  of 
the  books?"  Normally,  the  great  de- 
mand is  for  light  fiction  and  this  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider 
the  education  of  the  workers,  their 
home  conditions  and  their  working 
conditions,  improved  as  they  are  under 
this  humanitarianism  in  industry.  But 
there  are  encouraging  signs.  Some  em- 
ployees have  realized  in  a  measure  the 
true  value  of  books  and  are  requesting 
books  to  help  them  in  their  work,  books 
to  give  them  ideas  and  inspiration. 
Here  is  the  great  opportunity  of  the 
traveling  library.  Besides  sending  its 
boxes  of  books,  it  must  do  some  edu- 
cating work,  it  must  devise  plans 
whereby  intelligent  use  can  be  made  of 
the  books.  The  employees  should  be 
made  to  know  the  good  books  and  ap- 


preciate the  value  of  real  literature — ^a 
difficult  task,  of  course,  but  it  can  be 
done. 

Talks  to  the  employees  by  speakers 
who  love  and  know  books  and  who  can 
present  their  subject  attractively,  that 
is  one  way.  Annotated  lists,  not  too 
long,  and  striking  posters,  that  is  an- 
other way  of  accomplishing  the  pur- 
pose. Still  again,  and  this  is  in  many 
ways  the  most  hopeful,  is  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  welfare  worker  at  the  fac- 
tory and  the  store.  Coming  in  such 
close  contact  with  the  workers,  she 
naturally  acquires  great  influence  over 
them  and  her  opportunity  for  counsel- 
ling good  reading  is  unbounded.  There 
is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  with  the  growth  of  humanitarian- 
ism in  industry  that  greater  and  greater 
use  will  be  made  of  the  traveling 
library  as  one  of  the  means  of  counter- 
acting the  effects  of  a  machine  age 
upon  the  worker. 

Ralph  Dunbar. 

Public  library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Advertising  for  Readers 

The  library  at  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  contains  a  large 
number  of  books  dealing  with  effi- 
ciency, scientific  management  and  new 
business  methods.  The  company  was 
anxious  to  get  these  books  into  circu- 
lation. 

So  a  digest  was  made,  in  pyramid 
bulletin  form,  of  Frederick  W.  Tay- 
lor's Principles  of  scientific  manage- 
ment, and  this  was  hung  in  the  center 
of  one  of  the  big  plate  glass  library 
windows.  Suspended  from  it  was  a 
small  card  carrying  the  titles  of  other 
books  dealing  with  similar  subject 
matter. 

This  advertising  accomplished  its 
purpose.  Employees  were  able  to  read 
the  digest  almost  at  a  glance.  It  made 
them  want  to  read  the  book.  Soon  the 
efficiency  books  were  circulating  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

Due  to  the  fortunate  situation  of 
the  N.  C.  R.  library,  there  are  unusual 
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opportunities  for  window  advertising. 
The  library  is  located  in  an  arcade 
which  bisects  the  main  floor  of  the 
office  building  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  The 
side  facing  the  arcade  is  built  entirely 
of  plate  glass. 

This  gives  the  library  several  show 
windows  of  which  due  advantage  is 
taken.  For  instance,  in  one  window  a 
rack  has  been  installed,  in  which  all 
new  books  are  placed  for  at  least  a 
week.  Alongside  there  is  usually  a 
poster  on  which  the  paper  covers  of 
the  new  books  are  displayed. 

Whenever  a  magazine  article  is  pub- 
lished, to  which  it  is  desired  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  employees,  a  poster  is 
prepared  and  placed  in  the  window. 
Collier's  recently  contained  an  article 
entitled  "Running  a  modern  town."  It 
described  the  city-manager  plan  of 
government  in  effect  in  Dayton.  The 
cover  and  the  first  page  of  the  article 
were  immediately  placed  in  the  win- 
dow. 

The  library  has  always  made  a  spe- 
cial point  of  answering  questions  for 
employees.  Many  of  these  are  of  a 
technical  nature  and  require  consider- 
able research ;  others  can  be  answered 
by  referring  the  questioner  to  a  single 
book.  By  encouraging  the  asking  of 
questions  and  advertising  that  the 
library  is  prepared  to  tackle  any  prob- 
lem, a  large  number  of  employees  are 
induced  to  come  to  the  library  who 
might  otherwise  remain  away.  A  pos- 
ter was  used  as  one  means  of  giving 
publicity  to  the  information  bureau. 

Another  means  of  drawing  visitors 
into  the  library  which  has  proved  eflFec- 
tive  is  a  large  bulletin  board,  which 
has  been  placed  near  the  entrance. 
Each  week  the  best  photo  reproduc- 
tions from  the  newspaper  supplements 
are  placed  on  this  board.  Practically 
all  current  events  are  thus  illustrated. 
The  value  of  this  board  as  a  drawing 
card  is  exceptional.  By  placing  books, 
dealing  with  the  subjects  treated  pic- 
torially,  in  a  rack  nearby,  many  new 
readers  have  been  obtained. 

William  A.  Feather. 


Library  Work  with  ChUdrcn* 

A  teacher  in  an  evening  school  for 
boys  had  trouble  with  noise  and  lack 
of  attention  until  he  decided  to  promise 
to  read  aloud  a  story  after  the  lesson 
was  finished.  His  first  story  was  "Lit- 
tle Jarvis."  After  that  he  had  no 
trouble.  An  orphan  boy  became  in- 
terested in  electricity,  found  books  to 
help  him  in  the  library,  grew  up  a  suc- 
cessful man  and  a  fine  Boy  Scout 
leader.  The  canny  librarian  is  able  to 
lead  the  boy  from  nickle-novels 
through  Indian  stories  to  Cooper  and 
Parkman.  An  athletic  club  was 
formed,  and  the  library  printed  and  dis- 
tributed a  list  of  sport  books.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  club  read  this  list,  and  said 
to  his  gang,  "You  go  to  the  library  and 
get  those  books,  and  mind  you,  what- 
ever you  do,  you  play  fair!"  These 
books  were  probably  his  first  intro- 
duction to  that  ideal  of  playing  fair. 
In  a  Jewish  quarter,  a  branch  library 
was  started  in  a  cellar,  and  a  club 
formed,  called  the  *'Hero  club.*'  AH 
sorts  and  kinds  of  heroes  were  studied. 
When  they  took  up  Father  Damien, 
reports  at  home  interested  the  parents 
so  much  that  they  came  to  see  his  pic- 
ture. This  shows  the  breaking  down 
of  religious  prejudice.  A  boys'  drama 
club  rented  a  cellar  for  meetings;  in- 
vited the  librarian  to  see  a  play.  It 
was  cheap,  of  course.  She  asked  them 
first  if  they  wouldn't  like  to  meet  in 
the  library  where  they  could  have  a 
room  free.  Later  when  she  knew 
them  better  she  helped  them  select 
plays;  these  gradually  improved  in 
quality:  now  the  club  is  a  member  of 
the  Drama  league  and  has  received  sev- 
eral gold  medals. 

A  girls'  club  to  read  plays  and  operas 
was  formed  by  a  librarian.  The  girls 
had  been  going  to  movies  only.  Soon 
they  asked  to  be  taken  to  good  plays, 
and  saved  up  their  dimes  for  these.  A 
library  may  help  to  change  and  raise 
the  standards  of  home  living, — oil-cloth 

*From  an  address  by  Miss  Clara  W. 
Hunt,  director  of  the  children's  department 
of  the  Brooklyn  public  library,  N.  Y..  at 
Burlin<Tton,  Vt.,  October  22,  1915. 
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giving  place  to  table-cloth,  etc.  A  li- 
brary roused  to  life  the  interest  of 
several  girls  in  education,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  attend  night  school.  It 
teaches  cleanliness  in  the  children's 
department,  also  good  citizenship  by 
prompt  payment  of  fines. 

As  for  the  matter  of  children's  read- 
ing, the  fathers  and  mothers  are  re- 
sponsible; they  must  start  the  babies 
right ;  home  training  is  most  important. 
A  graded  series  leading  to  interest  in 
history  and  travel  is  Dutchy  doings, 
Dutch  twins  by  Perkins  (50c),  Hans 
Brinker  by  Dodge  (illus.,  $1.50,  or 
$2.50  by  Edwards),  Black  tulip  and 
Burgomaster's  wife  by  Dumas  (50c), 
Prince  and  the  pauper  by  Twain 
($1.50),  Joan  of  Arc  by  Boutet  de 
Monvel,  a  book  of  beautiful  pictures 
with  text  ($3.50),  Pyle's  Men  of  iron 
and  Otto  of  the  silver  hand  ($2  each), 
Yonge's  Dove  in  the  eagle's  nest  (50c). 
For  Italy  a  series  is  Pinocchio  by  Col- 
lodi  (5()c),  Prince  and  his  ants  by 
Vamba  ($1.50),  Peeps  at  Rome  and  at 
Italy  by  Genn  and  Finnemore  respect- 
ively (65c  each),  God's  troubadour 
(St.  Francis  of  Assisi)  by  Jewett 
($1.25). 

Children  under  10  should  have  the 
following  read  aloud  to  them :  Water 
babies  and  The  heroes  by  Kingsley, 
Alice's  adventures  in  wonderland  by 
Carroll,  Fighting  a  fire  by  Hill,  Inger- 
soH's  Book  of  the  ocean,  Macaulay's 
Lays  of  ancient  Rome,  story  of  Sieg- 
fried, Kipling's  Jungle  books.  Lamb's 
Tales  from  Shakespeare,  Hawthorne's 
Wonderbook,  Grimm's  Fairy  tales,  the 
Arabian  nights. 

Adults  should  try  to  keep  or  get  the 
child's  point  of  view.  Read  S.  M. 
Crother's  essay  on  "The  ignominy  of 
being  grown  up."  The  child's  imagi- 
nation should  be  encouraged.  He  is  "a 
good  little  animal,  free  from  disease 
and  with  senses  wide  open." 

Thinkers  don't  grow  on  Barbour, 
"Little  colonel  series,"  The  Rosary, 
Graustark,  &c.  Children  started  right 
will  find  the  mediocre  book  too  insipid. 
Don't  choose  a  book  that  is  of  "no  par- 
ticular harm,"  but  one  of  "some  par- 


ticular good."  And  in  selecting  chil- 
dren's books,  look  for  and  insist  on 
breadth  of  interest,  variety  of  experi- 
ence, a  rich  vocabulary,  high  and  pure 
'deals,  and  imagination. 

At  Work  for  the  Belgians 

Mr  Ralph  Gossage,  a  junior  in  the 
library  school  of  New  York  public  li- 
brary, who  gave  up  his  work  tempo- 
rarily to  go  to  the  front,  writes  from 
Holland,  where  he  is  helping  in  a  camp 
of  Belgian  refugees,  mostly  women 
and  children,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
War  Victims'  Relief  committee  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.    He  says : 

The  only  service  open  to  me  was  in  Hol- 
land, in  service  of  Friends'  War  victims' 
relief  committee  for  Belgians.  So  here  I 
am  at  Uden,  a  camp  of  five  thousand  home- 
less Belgians.  Fifteen  hundred  of  these  are 
children.  The  Danish  government  has  pro- 
vided cottages  for  them.  These  houses  are 
collapsible  and  will  be  taken  by  Belgians 
into  their  own  country  when  the  war  ceases. 

Our  work  is  largely  directing  and  begin- 
ning crafts  of  all  sorts.  Four  women  work- 
ers and  two  men  workers  for  so  large  a 
camp  find  themselves  very  busy.  The  Bel- 
gians are  like  children.  Today,  I  completed 
a  mat-weaving  loom  and  succeeded  in  getting 
two  men  trained  into  its  use.  Other  ma- 
chines will  be  built  when  this  model  has 
proved  itself.  Our  broom  and  brush-making 
IS  getting  on  well.  We  have  several  fair- 
sized  orders  for  brushes  placed  in  military 
camps  in  Holland  and  with  concerns  in  Eng- 
land. Toys  have  begun  to  take  shape, — 
clowns,  French  poodles,  funny  little  pigs, 
a  large  engine;  many  varieties  of  dolls  lend 
a  charm  to  our  great  work-rooms.  The  wo- 
men do  many  very  remarkable  bits  of  work. 
Old  garments  are  transformed  into  many 
useful  smaller  articles. 

There  are  many  interesting  features  in  the 
arrangement  of  this  great  camp  out  here 
among  the  canals  and  windmills.  The  camp 
is  wefl  arranged  into  all  the  divisions  found 
in  a  small  city.  Here  you  have  post  offices, 
church,  hospital,  stores  where  points  (pa- 
per money)  are  currency,  and  a  theatre 
which  is  run  by  the  Belgians,  general 
schools,  one  technical  school,  and  several 
clubs.  The  Flemish  language  in  rather  its 
lower  form  is  spoken;  some  few  speak 
French.  The  camp  is  really  a  military 
camp.  A  very  proper  Dutch  colonel  acts 
as  bourgomaster.  He  is  very  much  pleased 
with  the  work  done  with  these  people.  This 
is  one  of  four  such  camps  m  Holland  and 
is  probably  the  largest.  The  other  camps 
are  at  Gouda,  near  Rotterdam,  Eda,  and  the 
newest  at  Hunspect  on  Zuidcr  Zee. 
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An  Interesting  Library  Report 

For  the  past  few  years  the  St.  Louis 
public  library  has  been  experimenting 
with  a  new  form  of  report.  Half  is 
taken  up  with  a  brief,  condensed  account 
of  the  library's  general  activities,  while 
the  other  half  is  given  up  to  a  more  dis- 
cursive popular  description  of  some  one 
branch  of  its  work,  generally  by  the  as- 
sistant at  the  head  of  that  branch.  This 
is  generally  illustrated  and  is  somewhat 
in  the  style  of  a  magazine  article.  It 
adds  tremendously  to  the  interest  of  the 
report. 

The  activity  in  which  the  report  thus 
specializes  this  year  is  the  use  of  books 
in  the  art  collection,  and  the  supple- 
mentary article,  which  is  issued  also  as  a 
separate  pamphlet  with  ornamental 
cover,  is  entitled  "Making  Art  Popular 
through  the  Public  Library."  The  au- 
thor is  Mary  McEachin  Powell,  chief  of 
the  art  department.  The  illustrations, 
including  a  page  of  color,  were  contrib- 
uted by  the  pupils  of  the  St.  Louis  school 
of  the  fine  arts,  a  department  of  Wash- 
ington university.  Numerous  ornamental 
head  and  tail  pieces  to  chapters,  and  dec- 
orative initials  are  from  the  same  source. 
Probably  such  a  cooperative  pamphlet  is 
a  unique  thing  in  library  publications. 
Among  the  items  of  the  year's  work 
chronicled  in  the  formal  part  of  the 
report  are  the  sending  of  a  second  thou- 
sand "follow-up"  post  cards  to  back- 
sliding readers;  increase  in  the  equip- 
ment and  output  of  the  bindery,  which  is 
now  reinforcing  new  books  as  well  as  re- 
binding  old  ones ;  the  erection  of  a  bronze 
tablet  acknowledging  the  respective 
shares  of  the  city  and  Mr  Carnegie  in 
the  provision  of  the  building;  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  public  writing-room, 
somewhat  like  that  in  a  club  or  hotel, 
with  free  materials,  and  secretarial  serv- 
ice at  current  rates;  announcement  of 
several  interesting  library  publications, 
including  Miss  Power's  "Lists  of  sto- 
ries," reports  of  the  Municipal  reference 
branch,  a  "Memorial  bibliography"  of 
Mr  Crunden  and  Miss  Quigley's  "Index 
to  kindergarten  songs;"  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  card  index  to  current 


lectures,  exhibitions  and  concerts;  the 
assumption  of  the  work  of  the  Speakers' 
bureau,  formerly  operated  by  the  Civic 
league;  the  beginning  of  a  collection  of 
lantern  slides  for  circulation,  now  num- 
bering over  3000;  a  notable  increase  in 
genealogical  material  in  the  reference  de- 
partment; the  addition  of  a  passenger 
automobile  to  the  transportation  service, 
and  the  purchase  of  a  photostat,  whose 
use  is  available  to  the  public  at  cost  of 
operation.  The  library  reports  that  it  has 
discontinued  its  "special  card,"  books  be- 
ing now  charged  directly  to  name  and 
address  in  the  case  of  lost  or  forgotten 
cards,  and  that  the  cards  of  other  libra- 
ries are  now  honored  where  nothing  ap- 
pears to  show  that  the  holders  are  not  in 
good  and  regular  standing.  Progress  has 
been  made  toward  the  instruction  of 
school-children  in  the  use  of  the  library, 
and  an  increasing  use  of  the  parcel  post 
for  book-delivery  is  reported. 

There  are  special  sections  on  Unem- 
ployment and  the  European  War,  whose 
effects  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
circulation  of  the  library  use  is  discussed 
from  the  standpoint  of  various  depart- 
ments. 

Miss  Powell's  special  report  on  the  art 
department  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
aim  of  the  library  in  St.  Louis  has  been 
to  bring  art  closer  to  the  people.  There 
is  a  section  on  "Material  that  can  be  ob- 
tained free  or  at  little  cost,"  which  ought 
to  be  of  value  to  the  small  library.  No 
less  than  26  exhibitions  of  various  kinds 
have  been  held  in  the  art  room  during 
the  year.  The  books  and  other  material 
are  used  regularly  by  artists,  sculptors, 
architects,  decorators,  designers,  and 
workers  in  jewelry,  metals,  china  and 
other  crafts,  as  well  as  by  teachers  and 
students.  Amateurs  preparing  lectures, 
exhibitions,  tableaux,  dances,  etc.,  find 
aid  in  the  source-books  for  costuming, 
staging  and  the  design  of  scenery.  Plas- 
ter workers,  modelers  for  terra-cotta 
firms,  cabinet-makers,  iron-workers  and 
designers  of  all  sorts  of  household  ob- 
jects come  often  to  the  department  for 
designs  and  processes.  Commercial 
artists  use  the  library's  material  very 
freely  for  advertising  ideas.     The  com- 
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mittees  of  art  clubs  frequently  use  the 
rooms  for  meetings,  telephoning  in  ad- 
vance for  the  collection  of  material  to  be 
used.  The  work  with  women's  clubs, 
especially,  is  very  large.  The  results  are 
seen  everywhere  in  the  city— on  adver- 
tising posters,  in  new  residences  and 
commercial  buildings,  in  decorative 
sculpture,  and  stained  glass,  in  festivals 
and  pageants.  The  services  rendered  by 
this  one  department  to  the  community 
have  been  great  and  varied;  and  Miss 
Powell  reports  her  conviction  that  many 
"wonderful  possibilities"  remain. 

Reviewer. 


A  Beginner's  List  in  Modem  Spanish 

Secretary  Utley  of  the  A.  L.  A.  in 
recent  articles  describing  the  A.  L.  A. 
exhibit  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national exposition,  has  voiced  the  ap- 
peal for  convenient  lists  of  Spanish 
books  for  beginners,  and  it  is  in  reply 
to  that  appeal  that  the  following  list 
is  presented. 

The  list  was  prepared  by  Professor 
Benjamin  P.  Bourland,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  Romance  languages,  Adel- 
bert  college,  Western  Reserve  univer- 
sity, one  of  the  leading  Spanish  schol- 
ars in  America.  Professor  Bourland's 
remarks  on  the  list  follow: 

It  is  strictly  a  learner's  list,  as  you  can 
see — and  with  one  exception,  it  is  purely 
modern.  The  exception,  the  Spanish  Gil  Bias, 
is  so  very  easy  that  it  may  properly  be  put 
here. 

A  word  about  the  books — ^9,  12,  and  15 
are  grammars;  9,  the  most  complete  and 
careful  we  have  had  as  yet  in  this  country; 
8  is  a  collection  of  very  easy  stories.  Of 
the  others.  1,  5,  7,  11,  13  and  17  arc  the 
easier;  2,  6,  14,  18  and  19  the  more  diffi- 
cult. All,  I  think,  have  vocabularies.  7  is 
a  play,  the  others  pure  fiction. 

1.  Alarcdn,  £1  Capitan  Veneno,  ed.  Ford. 

1905.  Heath,  ^.50. 

2.  Alarc6n,    £1   Sombrero   de    tres   picos, 
ed.  by  Bourland.  1907.    Holt,  $0.90. 

3.  Alarcon,    Novelas    eortas,    ed.    Giese. 

1906.  Ginn,  $0.90. 

4.  Appleton's      Shorter      Spanish-£ngli8h 
dictionary.     Appleton,  $2.50. 

5.  Becquer,   Guttavo   A.    Legends,    tales, 
etc.,  ed.  Olmsted.  1908.     Ginn,  $1.00. 

6.  BUsco   Ibiiiez,   Vicente.     La  Barraca, 
ed.  Keniston.    1910.    Holt,  $0.90. 


7.  C«rri6ii,  M.  R.  ▼  Asa,  VitaL  Zaragueta, 
ed.  Howland.  1901.    Silver,  $0.50. 

8.  Giese  and  CooL  Spanish  anecdotes. 
1909.     Heath,  $0.60. 

9.  Hills  and  Ford.  Spanish  grammar. 
1904.     Heath,  $1.25. 

10.  Lecfuras  Modemas,  ed.  by  Downer  and 
£Iias.  1914.    Heath,  $0.60. 

11.  Le  Sage.     Gil  Bias.     Heath,  $0.45. 

12.  Olmsted  and  Gordon.  Abridged  Span- 
ish grammar.  1914.    Holt,  $125. 

13.  P6rez  Gald6s,  Benito.  Marianela,  ed. 
Gray.     1902.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.,  $0.90. 

14.  P^ez  Gald6s,  Benito.  Dofia  Perfecta, 
ed.  Lewis.  1896.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.,  $1.00. 

15.  Ramsey,  M.  M.  Text-book  of  modern 
Spanish.   1894.     Holt.  $1.80. 

16.  Taboada.  Cuentos  Alegres,  ed.  Porter. 
1907.     Heath,  $0.50. 

17.  Vald^  Armando  Palado.  Jos^,  ed. 
Davidson.  1902.    Heath,  $0.90. 

18.  Valera,  Pepita  Jimenez,  ed.  Lincoln, 
n.d.    Heath,  $0.90. 

19.  Valera  y  Alcala  Galiano,  Juan.  £1  Co- 
mendador  Mendoza,  ed.  Schevill.  1905. 
Amer.  Bk.  Co.,  $0.85. 

20.  Vida  de  Gaspar  Nunex  de  Balboa,  ed. 
Brownell.  1914.    Ginn,  $0.65. 

The  colleg^e  entrance  requirements 
for  the  year  1915  in  Spanish  include 
Carrion,  Valdes,  and  Alarc6n  (No.  1) 
and  in  addition  the  selected  short  stories 
of  Pedro  de  Alarcon  or  Antonio  de 
Trueba.    Also : 

Perez  Eschrich,  £nrique.     Fortuna.     1907. 

Ginn,  $0.50. 
Valera,  Juan.    £1  Pajaro  verde.    1901.  Ginn, 

$0.40. 

The  requirements  in  Spanish  follow 
the  form  and  spirit  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  for  French  and  German, 
by  the  Committee  of  12  of  the  Ameri- 
can language  association  and  are  based 
on  recommendations  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  that  association  in  December, 
1910.*  John  Boynton  Kaiser. 


A  little  volume  which  deserves  a 
place  in  every  school  library  is  How  to 
study  and  what  to  study  by  Richard  L. 
Sand  wick  (Heath).  It  has  a  greater 
use  than  merely  personal  reading  as  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  90%  of  high 
school  pupils  and  perhaps  as  many  in 
first  years  in  college,  do  not  know  how 
to  study,  so  used  as  a  text  book  "How 
to  study"  would  be  of  value. 


♦See  Publishtr's  Weekly,  July  24,  1915,  p. 
158-59. 
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Adventures  Among  Libraries 

I  recently  went  traveling  a  bit,  to  get 
a  rest,  if  possible,  from  the  routine  of  a 
long  continued  round  of  duties  in  one 
place.  It  did  me  good  and  I  recommend 
it  for  those  who  feel  environment  clos- 
ing in  on  them.  I  shall  go  again  myself 
just  as  soon  as  I  feel  like  pushing  away 
from  me  the  things  that  really  belong 
there. 

Now,  when  I  go  traveling,  I  always 
go  to  see  libraries,  if  there  are  any  in 
the  vicinity  in  which  I  find  myself.  I 
once  was  a  librarian  myself  and  did  the 
best  I  knew  how,  but  I  shall  always  have 
an  everlasting  regret  because  when  I  was 
thus  employed,  there  were  not  the  many 
opportunities  to  do  the  fine  work  there 
are  now,  as  we  had  far  less  to  do  with  in 
both  money  and  methods.  But  we  had 
the  mind  to  make  the  most  of  what  we 
had  and  I  beheve  the  most  of  us  tried  to 
help  the  people  who  came  to  the  library, 
even  if  we  didn't  go  outside  to  them. 

I  want  to  tell  of  some  things  I  saw 
in  the  libraries  I  visited,  to  library  folk 
just  as  IVe  been  telling  others  what  I 
saw  in  their  field.  The  editor  has  asked 
me  to  do  so  and,  if  I  am  in  the  wrong, 
don't  blame  me!  I  shall  not  tell  things 
in  sequence,  because  it  might  bring  on 
controversy  and  I  don't  want  contro- 
versy until  I  get  started  and  then  I  hope 
I  shall  get  plenty  of  it. 

The  delightful  visit  to  a  small  library 
in  Connecticut  served  to  revive  a  waning 
faith  in  the  possibilities  of  such  estab- 
lishments. Here  the  librarian  was  full  of 
enthusiasm  about  local  history,  she  had 
the  books  together  ready  for  use;  her 
children's  section  was  her  pride  and  joy, 
and  she  had  selected  the  books  from  ap- 
proved lists.  The  closing  hour  at  night 
was  movable,  as  there  was  an  evident 
willingness  to  stay  as  long  as  she  could 
show  her  treasures.  She  reflected  the 
enthusiasms  and  ambitions  of  other  li- 
brarians in  her  state  who  had  helped  and 
encouraged  her. 

Near  to  Connecticut  borders,  in  an- 
other state,  IS  a  library  which  represents 
faith  in  books,  as  it  was  given  by  a  man 
who  hoped  to  benefit  his  fellow-towns- 


men, but  nothing  could  be  found  which 
could  more  effectually  shatter  faith  in 
libraries.  The  two  custodians  were  busy 
with  "fancy  work"  (the  inability  to  as- 
sign a  name  to  the  variety  shows  my  ig- 
norance of  it).  One  of  them  rocked 
violently  as  she  called  across  the  room 
to  assistant  "Lizzie"  the  recipe  for  cheese 
sandwiches  which  she  proclaimed  "glori- 
ous." 

A  perfectly  nice  little  boy  was  urged 
to  finish  Alger  before  beginning  on  other 
authors  and  was  sent  away  with  "Jed,  the 
poor-house  boy." 

Books  were  arranged  in  numerical  se- 
quence and  Lizzie  called  the  numbers 
while  her  superior  searched  the  shelves. 
I  was  suspicious  of  people  who  went 
immediately  to  a  little  room  and  returned 
with  one  of  the  few  fresh  books  in  the 
collection — they  were  surely  the  librari- 
an's pets  who  were  permitted  to  see  the 
secret  comers.  The  whole  thing  was 
utterly  chaotic  and  there  was  nothing  to 
justify  expenditure  of  public  funds.  The 
librarian  complained  bitterly  of  her  salary 
— so  the  townspeople  said. 

As  an  evening  visitor  to  a  large  city 
library,  I  disturbed  the  attendants  (man 
and  girl)  who  were  not  interested  in 
me;  I  am  sure  the  page  resented  my 
presence  for  he  slammed  books  on  the 
table  at  which  I  was  reading  in  armfuls 
and  singly  all  evening  in  a  manner  remi- 
niscent of  an  old  fashioned  cannonading. 
The  janitor  glared  at  me  as  he  banged 
the  windows  shut  at  8:50,  and  as  the 
approach  of  9  P.  M.  seemed  to  indicate 
further  and  serious  trouble,  I  apologized 
to  all  hands  for  the  unwarranted  intru- 
sion and  took  to  the  public  square  for 
safety.  I  reflected  upon  library  matters 
and  manners  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  public  individually  and  collec- 
tively had  a  right  to  courtesy  in  a  library, 
also  to  intelligent  service;  and  tbat  the 
people  responsible  for  that  library  should 
at  intervals  visit  it  or  send  emissaries  to 
it  in  the  evening.  There  must  be  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  refined  and  intelligent 
people  in  any  city  to  provide  a  corps  of 
library  assistants.  Why  should  positions 
be  given  to  ignorant,  rude  people,  who 
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have  no  interest  in  books  and  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  library? 

A  visit  to  a  Canadian  library  seemed, 
at  first,  to  have  taken  place  unfortunately 
on  a  national  holiday — ^July  1 — ^but  this 
turned  out  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise 
since  it  afforded  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover environments  and  quality  of  the 
community  before  visiting  the  library. 

I  felt  right  proud  of  a  little  bit  of 
Sherlock  Holmes  ingenuity  in  finding 
out  how  to  get  in  touch  with  the  librarian, 
since  the  library,  as  well  as  every  other 
civic  institution  in  the  place,  was  closed 
because  of  the  holiday.  A  number  of 
passers-by  on  the  library  grounds  knew 
the  librarian  but  none  of  them  knew 
where  he  lived.  Finally,  seeing  a  laundry 
in  the  near  vicinity,  I  fancied  that  with 
a  staflf  of  young  ladies  connected  with  the 
library,  there  certainly  must  be  some  who 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  proximity 
of  the  laundry  and  so  it  proved.  In  an- 
swer to  the  question :  "Could  you  tell  me 
where  any  of  the  members  of  the  library 
staflf  live?"  I  was  answered  in  good 
United  States:  "You  bet  your  life  I 
can!"  I  shall  pass  over  the  pleasant 
visit  of  the  day  and  all  it  brought  forth, 
because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
story,  although  it  showed  that  the  insti- 
tution was  in  charge  of  a  blue  ribbon  li- 
brarian. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  visiting  the 
library  and  thoroughly  enjoying  the  con- 
tact of  a  thoroughly  up-to-date,  efficient, 
harmonious  institution.  In  the  forenoon, 
the  municipal  automobile  was  placed  by 
the  mayor  at  the  disposal  of  the  librarian 
who  took  two  members  of  his  staflf  with 
us  to  visit  branches  in  diflferent  parts 
of  the  city.  After  a  morning  spent  most 
pleasurably  in  seeing  things  worth  while, 
at  luncheon,  a  group  of  five  of  the  staflf 
was  assembled  for  a  visit.  During  the 
visit,  this  B.  R.  L.  arranged  that  the  staflf 
should  sit  with  me  apart  from  himself 
and  the  members  of  his  family,  who  had 
come  to  luncheon,  too,  so,  as  he  remarked, 
we  "might  visit  and  say  what  you  please 
away  from  the  restraint  of  the  chief," 
and  what  an  insight  I  got  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  that  library  in  the  hour  spent 
in   conversation    between  bites!    Eflfici- 


ency,  esprit  de  corps,  joy,  were  the  key- 
notes of  all  that  was  said. 

Then  we  all  went  to  the  main  library, 
where  I  was  delivered  to  the  chief,  who, 
in  turn,  called  a  member  of  the  staff  and, 
after  a  pleasant  word  of  introduction, 
instructed  her  to  take  me  into  one  of  the 
departments,  introduce  me  to  the  head  of 
it  and  ask  her  after  showing  me  around, 
to  take  me  into  another  department,  and 
so  on  through  the  whole  layout  of  the 
library.  I  have  seldom  seen  so  intelli- 
gent, so  enthusiastic,  so  pleasant  a  spirit 
shown  by  staff  members  as  I  witnessed 
that  afternoon.  From  one  department 
to  another  we  went  and  finally  into  the 
mending  department  which  was  beyond 
doubt  the  most  orderly,  systematic  and 
effective  of  any  of  the  kind  I  had  ever 
seen.  Most  of  the  work  was  done  by  a 
boy  and  the  janitor  who  had  been  a 
book  binder  in  his  early  days.  The  de- 
partment was  in  charge  of  an  intelligent 
girl  who  took  great  delight  in  her  de- 
partment and  evidently  felt  the  joy  of 
working  in  a  group  where  "none  was 
considered  great  and  no  one  was  labeled 
small." 

On  returning  to  the  office  of  the  chief 
librarian,  another  phase  of  the  thing  that 
made  for  efficiency  in  the  library  was 
shown  when  the  chief  was  receiving  from 
a  lady  with  a  ^rden,  an  immense  boquet 
of  different  kmds  of  perennial  blossoms 
which  grew  in  that  locality.  After  we  all 
had  admired  the  flowers  and  the  lady  left, 
the  chief  sent  for  a  member  of  the  staff 
who  had  kept  house  while  the  rest  were 
at  luncheon  with  the  stranger,  and  re- 
marking "I  want  you  to  take  some  of  the 
flowers  home  with  you  because  I  think 
you  care  for  them  so  much  and  know  so 
much  more  about  them  than  the  rest  of 
us  do."  Then  he  told  her  she  might  "go 
home  half  an  hour  earlier  tonight."  It 
was  a  delightful  situation,  an  educational 
institution  and  everyone  there  was  keenly 
alive  to  the  opportunity  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  making  the  most  of  it.  The 
public  looked  so  happy  as  they  came  and 
went  and  the  quiet  thoughtfulness  of  the 
place  was  most  inspiring. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Library  Meetings 

Chicago— The  December  meeting  of 
the  Chicago  library  club  was  held  at 
the  Chicago  public  library.  The  club 
was  fortunate  in  having  Miss  Kathleen 
O'Brennan  of  Dublin,  who  spoke  on 
"Personalities  in  the  Irish  literary 
movement."  A  writer  and  critic  her- 
self, Miss  O'Brennan  told  in  a  most 
intimate  and  interesting  way  not  only 
the  significance  of  the  movement,  but 
also  the  contribution  to  it  of  such 
poets,  novelists  and  dramatists  as  **A. 
E./'  Stephens,  Synge,  Lady  Gregory, 
Yeats.  Shaw  and  many  others.  Not 
the  least  inspiring  part  of  her  talk  was 
her  characterization  of  the  group  who 
gather  at  the  Abbey  theatre,  for  she 
gave  us  such  vivid  impressions  of  her 
friends  and  associates  that  we  shall 
think  of  them  no  longer  as  celebrities 
merely,  but  as  live  people,  doing  splen- 
did work  in  the  literary  world. 

Dean  Swift  was  mentioned  so  many 
times  that  one  felt  that  his  influence  was 
still  predominant  among  the  Irish. 

"A.  E.,"  George  Russell,  she  said  was 
the  strongest  literary  factor  in  Ireland, 
and  at  his  feet  sat  all  the  young  school 
of  Irish  writers.  George  Moore,  Irvine, 
Colum,  Edward  Martyn,  Casey,  were 
pictured.  The  Abbey  Theatre  and  Lady 
Gregory  the  hearers  were  more  familiar 
with,  but  it  was  good  to  get  their  setting. 
Douglas  Hyde,  Miss  Homiman  as  in- 
spirational sponsor  and  financial  sup- 
porter, and  the  great  John  Synge,  whose 
understanding  of  the  Irish  peasant,  es- 
pecially of  the  west  coast  and  the  isle  of 
Aran  has  enriched  Irish  literature,  were 
portrayed  as  great  influences. 

Miss  O'Brennan  was  asked  several 
questions  "Was  the  Literary  Movement 
confined  to  Dublin?"  to  which  she  an- 
swered that  both  Manchester  and  Ulster 
had  worthy  theatres  and  literary  groups, 
and  that  good  dramatic  work  was  coming 
from  Cork. 

Colorado— The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Colorado  library  association  held  No- 
vember 22  to  24  inclusive,  was  made 
notable  this  year  from  the  meeting  of 
Colorado  library  trustees.     It  was  the 


first  conference  with  a  special  session 
for  trustees  and  the  opinion  was  general 
that  such  meetings  should  be  held  annu- 
ally. 

Colorado  Springs  was  the  meeting 
place  and  the  attendance  was  above  the 
average  for  an  "out  of  Denver"  meet- 
ing. 

A  feature  of  the  conference  was  the 
extensive  exhibit  which  was  held  at  two 
libraries  in  Colorado  Springs,  composed 
of  library  aids  and  devices.  These  were 
in  charge  of  Miss  Rena  Reese  of  the 
Denver  public  library.  The  exhibit  com- 
prised books  and  pamphlets  on  various 
phases  of  library  work,  exhibits  of  book 
binding,  care  of  magazines,  etc.,  part  of 
the  collection  shown  at  the  New  York 
state  meeting  this  year  which  emphasized 
the  relation  of  small  libraries  to  their 
communities,  the  loan  exhibit  from  Cali- 
fornia relating  to  county  library  exten- 
sion, and  maps  showing  the  need  for  li- 
brary extension  in  Colorado. 

Albert  F.  Carter,  librarian  of  the  State 
Teachers'  college  at  Greeley  and  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  opened  the  con- 
ference. Followin|^  Miss  Reese's  talk 
on  the  library  exhibit,  Mrs  Jennie  Ca- 
ward  Jackson  read  a  paper  in  New  York 
Point  on  "Books  for  the  blind."  Mrs 
Jackson,  who  is  herself  blind,  is  the  state 
teacher  for  the  blind  in  Colorado  and 
she  gave  a  most  interesting  sketch  of  the 
history  of  point  systems  for  blind  read- 
ers. She  compared  the  advantages  of  the 
Braille,  New  York  Point  and  Moon  sys- 
tems and  called  attention  to  the  new 
Standard  system  which  is  being  advo- 
cated by  many  workers  with  the  blind. 

"Medical  progress  and  the  medical  li- 
brary" was  discussed  by  Dr  Walter  A. 
Jayne,  chairman  of  the  library  commit- 
tee of  the  Denver  Coimty  medical  so- 
ciety. Dr  Jayne's  presentation  was  a 
scholarly  one.  Several  physicians  were 
present  and  Dr  George  A.  Boyd  of  Colo- 
rado Springs  discussed  the  subject  of 
medical  literature  and  gave  valuable  ad- 
vice in  the  way  of  "don'ts"  to  the  li- 
brarians. It  was  the  judgment  of  the 
physicians  present  that  mecScal  literature 
can  be  handled  more  successfully  through 
a  special  medical  library  than  through  a 
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public  library.  Should  medical  literature 
be  purchased  by  a  public  library,  they 
urged  that  this  be  in  the  nature  of  medi- 
cal periodicals  instead  of  medical  books. 

Mrs  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  who  is  ex- 
officio  state  librarian,  discussed  the  topic 
"Family  trees  and  how  to  grow  them." 
This  was  presented  for  a  consideration 
of  the  genealogical  work  done  by  the 
state  library  and  a  discussion  of  some 
problems  connected  with  this  work.  It 
was  also  presented  by  Miss  Elma  Wil- 
son, librarian  of  the  Greeley  public  li- 
brary. 

The  evening  session  of  the  association 
took  place  in  Bemis  hall  at  Colorado 
college.  Many  members  of  the  faculty 
and  other  citizens  were  invited  to  meet 
the  visiting  librarians.  Rev  Merle  N. 
Smith  of  Colorado  Springs  gave  a  much 
appreciated  address  on  Robert  Bums. 
This  was  followed  by  a  delightful  presen- 
tation of  Barrie's  one  act  comedy  "Rosa- 
lind." After  this  performance  there  was 
a  social  time  in  Bemis  hall. 

Tuesday  morning  was  spent  in  library 
visiting  and  sightseeing.  Most  of  Colo- 
rado's libraries  are  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Rockies  and  the  three  near  the 
Springs  each  provided  matters  of  special 
interest  to  the  library  visitors. 

The  afternoon  session  was  held  at 
the  Colorado  Springs  public  library  and 
was  given  over  to  the  library  trustees. 
"Seven  cardinal  virtues  and  seven  deadly 
sins  of  a  library  trustee"  were  discussed 
by  Mrs  Jasper  Writer  of  the  Denver 
public  library  board  of  trustees.  Her 
forceful,  witty  remarks  on  library  trus- 
tees, based  on  her  own  experiences, 
evoked  much   applause  and  discussion. 

Dr  R.  W.  Corwin,  a  trustee  of  the 
Pueblo  public  library,  discussed  "County 
library  extension  with  county  library  sup- 
port." A  map  of  Colorado  showing  that 
state  to  be  without  public  library  facili- 
ties of  any  kind  in  one-half  of  its  terri- 
tory, was  the  subject  for  consideration. 
Several  speakers  urged  that  the  Library 
association  introduce  an  amendment  to 
the  present  Colorado  library  law  at  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature,  providing 
for  county  library  support  and  county  li- 


brary extension  throughout  the  state. 
This  will  be  considered  by  the  Associa- 
tion's legislative  committee  at  a  later 
date. 

Judge  Horace  E.  Lunt  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  board  of  library  trustees  dis- 
cussed "The  financial  side  of  library 
work."  His  presentation  was  an  inter- 
esting one  in  which  he  ur^ed  library  trus- 
tees, both  in  their  official  and  private 
capacities,  to  talk  about  the  library  and 
its  financial  support  in  and  out  of  sea- 
son. 

"The  division  of  authority  from  a  trus- 
tee's viewpoint"  was  presented  by  Mrs 
B.  F.  Stickley  of  the  Leadville  board  of 
library  trustees.  She  gave  practical  con- 
sideration to  the  basic  principles  in  the 
relation  of  trustees  and  librarian,  trustees 
and  library  assistants,  and  trustees  and 
the  public.  During  the  general  discus- 
sion which  followed,  attention  was  called 
to  the  need  of  greater  publicity  by  library 
trustees  and  library  workers  regarding 
library  work. 

Miss  Alice  Lambert,  assistant  state 
librarian,  asked  for  help  from  library 
workers  in  Colorado  in  spreading  in- 
formation about  the  state  library. 
Several  present  volunteered  to  fur- 
nish material  on  the  work  of  this 
library  in  their  local  newspapers  and 
a  committee  on  library  publicity  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  chairman  to  give  definite 
service  in  this  work.  The  trustees  urged 
that  every  library  board  in  Colorado  pay 
the  expenses  and  send  their  librarian  to 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Colorado  li- 
brary association. 

Following  this  session  the  librarians 
were  entertained  by  President  and  Mrs 
Slocum  of  Colorado  college  at  the  presi- 
dent's home. 

The  evening  session  held  in  the  library 
of  the  Colorado  Springs  high  school,  was 
largely  attended  and  the  program  was 
one  of  the  best  ever  presented  before  the 
association. 

"Adventures  of  an  itinerant  librarian" 
was  the  subject  of  an  unusual  paper  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Mabel  Wilkinson  of  Greeley. 
For  four  months  last  summer.  Miss  Wil- 
kinson was  in  Wheatland,  Wyoming, 
organizing     the     public     library     there. 
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Since  this  is  in  the  county  seat  of  a 
county  given  financial  support  for  county 
extension,  part  of  Miss  Wilkinson's  work 
was  to  make  a  library  survey  of  the 
county  and  establish  library  centers  for 
book  distribution.  The  county  comprises 
some  13,000  square  miles  of  territory  and 
for  two  weeks,  Miss  Wilkinson  jour- 
neyed on  horseback,  visiting  hamlets  and 
towns.  Her  travelling  paraphernalia  in- 
cluded a  Colt's  revolver,  a  copy  of  the 
Wyoming  library  law,  grub  box,  and 
clothing.  She  encountered  a  hurricane, 
snakes,  ranchmen  and  other  citizens 
greatly  interested  in  the  library's  exten- 
sion plans,  and  a  choice  dynamite  explo- 
sion. 

H.  E.  Woodbridge  of  Colorado  col- 
lege, reviewer  of  the  drama  for  the  Na- 
tion and  the  Dial,  gave  a  most  enjoyable 
review  of  some  recent  drama. 

Dr  John  Carl  Parish  of  the  same  col- 
lege, who  is  well  known  as  the  author  of 
"Man  of  the  iron  hand"  and  other  his- 
torical studies,  gave  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion with  his  topic  "The  library  and  local 
history."  Dr  Parish  emphasized  the 
value  of  local  history,  and  its  place  in 
general  history,  and  pointed  out  the  many 
ways  in  which  even  a  small  library  can 
collect  and  preserve  the  history  of  its 
locality. 

The  final  session  of  the  association  on 
November  24  was  held  in  the  public  li- 
brary and  an  important  report  was  that 
from  the  committee  on  legislation  sub- 
mitted by  the  chairman  Manly  D.  Ormes. 
The  report  recommended  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  state's  various  library  activi- 
ties and  urged  their  combination  under 
one  governing  board, — a  Colorado  library 
board  to  take  over  the  library  work  at 
present  performed  by  the  Department  of 
public  instruction,  the  Travelling  li- 
brary commission,  and  the  State  board 
of  library  commissioners.  It  was 
recommended  that  the  proposed  new 
Board  consist  of  a  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  exoflicio,  one  represen- 
tative of  the  Colorado  federation  of 
women's  clubs,  a  representative  from 
the  Colorado  library  association,  one 
from  an  educational  institution  of  col- 
lege rank,  and  one  librarian  of  a  public 


library.  The  bill  proposed  an  appropri- 
ation of  $15,000  annually  to  carry  on  the 
state's  library  activities.  This  proposed 
legislation  has  already  received  the  pro- 
visional saiKtion  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  the  Traveling  library, 
and  the  State  board  of  library  commis- 
sioners. 

The  difficulty  in  getting  the  bill  passed 
a  year  hence  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
posed library  consolidation  will  necessi- 
tate a  change  in  the  state's  constitution. 
To  change  the  constitution  means  con- 
siderable expense  in  printing  thousands 
of  copies  of  the  proposed  amendment 
for  signatures  and  in  combatting  an  ex- 
isting opposition  to  any  amendent  to  the 
constitution.  This  attitude  in  the  state 
has  followed  the  too  frequent  attempts 
made  recently  to  amend  the  state  consti- 
tution in  various  ways. 

The  association  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  as  follows: 

President,  C.  Henry  Smith,  librarian, 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.; 
vice  president,  Rena  Reese,  Denver  pub- 
lic library;  secretary-treasurer,  Helen 
Ingersoll,  Denver  public  library. 

Maine— The  twenty-fifth  meeting  of 
the  Maine  library  association  was  held 
at  the  Bangor  public  library,  October 
28,  with  over  60  members  present. 

The  president  of  the  association,  Mr 
Charles  A.  Flagg,  librarian  of  the 
Bangor  public  library,  gave  a  practical 
address  dealing  with  the  needs  of  the 
association.  Among  the  needs  empha- 
sized were:  1)  A  strong,  active  asso- 
ciation, based  on  recognition  of  the 
dignity  and  value  of  our  work.  2) 
Legislation  providing  for  the  entire 
time  of  one  person  to  carry  out  the 
plans  of  the  Library  commission,  and 
for  the  erection  of  a  separate  State  li- 
brary building.  3)  The  need  of  the  col- 
lection and  publication  of  accurate  sta- 
tistics relating  to  libraries  and  library 
work  in  Maine.  4)  The  publication  of 
a  union  list  of  serials  in  the  leading 
libraries  of  the  state. 

J.  W.  Taylor,  state  agent  for  Second- 
ary education,  spoke  of  the  importance 
of   library    facilities   for   schools    and 
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gave  the  facts  relating  to  those  of 
Maine  secondary  schools  and  the 
towns  in  which  they  are  located.  He 
outlined  the  hopes  of  the  State  depart- 
ment and  referred  to  the  appropriation 
made  by  the  last  legislature  providing 
for  special  traveling  libraries  for 
schools. 

H.  E.  Dunnack,  state  librarian, 
spoke  of  the  relations  of  the  State  li- 
brary to  other  libraries  and  librarians 
of  Maine,  and  promised  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  state  in  the  library 
work.  He  referred  to  the  beginning 
of  a  legislative  reference  department  at 
the  State  library  and  the  employment 
of  a  library  organizer,  the  work  having 
been  begun  by  the  appointment  of  a 
single  individual  to  fill  both  positions. 
Librarians  were  reminded  that  the 
State  library  would  arrange  special 
traveling  libraries  when  needed  upon 
special  topics,  and  applications  for  sin- 
gle volumes  would  not  only  be  met 
when  the  volume  asked  was  in  the 
State  library  but  any  volume  needed 
not  already  owned  would  be  pur- 
chased. 

Luncheon  was  served  by  the  trust- 
ees of  the  Bangor  public  library 
in  the  basement,  and  an  opportunity 
given  during  the  recess  to  inspect  the 
beautiful  new  building  and  to  see  the 
remarkable  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  building  up  a  well  selected  col- 
lection of  books  since  the  almost  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  library  in  the 
Bangor  fire  of  1911. 

After  recess.  Professor  W.  H.  Harts- 
horn of  Bates  college,  chairman  of  the 
State  library  commission,  delivered  an 
eloquent  and  appreciative  address  in 
memory  of  the  late  George  Thomas 
Little,  Litt.  D.,  librarian  of  Bowdoin 
college.  At  its  close,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted : 

The  Maine  library  association  at  its 
first  meeting  since  the  death  of  its  former 
president.  Professor  George  T.  Little,  Litt. 
D.,  desires  to  place  on  record  its  grateful 
appreciation  of  his  life  work.  For  over  a 
generation,  by  his  experience,  by  his  wise 
counsel,  by  his  kindly  sympathy,  and  by  the 
gentle  goodness  of  his  character  he  has 
been  an  exemplar  to  the  people  of  this  state 


of  the  learned  and  successful  librarian.  To 
those  bound  to  him  by  family  ties  this  brief 
expression  of  esteem  for  him  and  of  sincere 
sympathy  for  them  is  most  respectfully 
tendered. 

In  an  interesting  practical  talk  upon 
Library  opportunity  today,  Robert  K. 
Shaw,  librarian  of  the  Free  public  li- 
brary, Worcester,  Mass.,  advocated 
elastic  rules,  based  on  the  good  of  the 
majority,  and  approved  of  stretching 
rules  when  circumstances  made  it  ex- 
pedient. 

Mrs  Mary  H.  Curran,  formerly  li- 
brarian and  now  associate  librarian  of 
the  Bangor  public  library,  presented  an 
interesting  paper  of  library  reminis- 
cences. Her  own  connection  with  the 
library  covers  nearly  forty  years.  Mrs 
Curran  was  one  of  those  who  helped 
organize  the  State  association  in  1891 
and  she  was  the  only  one  of  the  orig- 
inal members  present. 

The  president  of  the  association  was 
authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  on 
legislation  and  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  union  list  of  serials.  Mr  Dunnack 
promised  that  the  list  would  be  pub- 
lished when  ready  by  the  State  library. 
The  association  voted  to  hold  two  ses- 
sions a  year  hereafter,  one  to  be  held 
as  during  the  two  past  years  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  teachers*  asso- 
ciation and  the  second  in  May  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  the  library  inst' 
tutes  of  the  Library  commission. 

The  old  officers  were  re-elected  ti 
serve  until  the  May  meeting:  Presi- 
dent, Charles  A.  Flagg,  Bangor  public 
library;  vice  presidents,  Miss  Annie 
Prescott,  Auburn  public  library,  and 
Miss  Mary  G.  Oilman,  Curtis  memorial 
library,  Brunswick ;  treasurer,  Miss  H. 
Mabel  Leach,  Portland  public  library ; 
secretary,  Ralph  K.  Jones,  University 
of  Maine  library,  Orono. 

Minneapolis— The  annual  meeting  oi 
the  Twin  City  library  club  was  nelcl 
Tuesday,  October  26.  There  were  58 
persons  present  to  hear  Mr  F.  K. 
Mathiews,  of  New  York,  Chief  Scout 
librarian. 

Mr  Mathiews  outlined  three  steps 
in  boys'  reading — fairy  tales,  adventure 
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tales  and  romances — ^and  showed  that 
the  natural  imagination  of  boys  must 
have  expression  in  other  ways  and  that 
this  could  be  done  by  books  of  What 
and  how  to  do  things,  books  about 
great  men  and  heroes,  etc.  The  twenty- 
five-cent  book  of  to-day  is  the  old  nickel 
novel  in  covers.  Investigation  has 
shown  that  the  manuscript  for  these 
are  manufactured  on  a  wholesale  basis 
by  a  syndicate  of  clerks  who  are  fur- 
nished with  a  mere  outline  of  the  plot. 
The  Boy  Scouts  organization  is  trying 
to  replace  these  cheap  stories  with 
books  which  will  improve  and  inspire 
boys,  as  cannot  be  done  by  books  writ- 
ten to  order.  This  is  done,  in  coopera- 
tion with  writers  and  publishers,  by 
passing  on  manuscripts  when  offered 
for  sale  and  inducing  the  printing  of 
good  books  in  cheaper  editions  from 
old  plates.  Mr  Mathiews  spoke  of 
what  he  hoped  "Juvenile  week"  would 
accomplish  and  answered  all  questions 
that  were  asked. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr  Johnston,  Miss 
Countryman  presided  at  the  meeting. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  R.  L.  Walkley;  vice-presi- 
dent, Dr  Solon  Buck;  secretary,  Ethel 
Berry;  treasurer.  Bertha  Barden. 

Missouri— The  Missouri  library  associa- 
tion held  its  annual  meeting  at  Joplin, 
October  20-22.  The  attendance  was 
not  quite  so  large  as  at  some  other 
sessions  but  the  enthusiasm  was  great, 
the  papers  and  addresses  excellent,  and 
the  discussions  spirited. 

Mr  Ranck  of  Grand  Rapids  was  a 
guest  of  the  association  and  delivered 
an  illustrated  address  on  City  library 
services   for  the  farmer. 

Mrs  Curry,  president  of  the  Kansas 
association,  was  present,  as  were  also 
other  librarians  of  that  state,  Arkansas 
and  Oklahoma. 

The  association  placed  itself  on  rec- 
ord as  strongly  favoring  the  selection 
by  the  Executive  board  of  a  place  in 
the  Middle  West  for  the  1916  session 
of  the  A.  L.  A. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  county  library  question  and 


frame  a  bill   for  presentation   to  the 
association  at  its  next  annual  meeting. 

Cooperation  with  the  State  teachers' 
association  in  the  inspection  of  school 
libraries  throughout  the  state  was 
urged  and  provided  for  by  committee. 

Action  was  taken  upon  various  other 
topics,  among  them  the  question  of 
cooperative  advertising  for  American 
libraries,  the  revision  of  the  Missouri 
libraries'  handbook,  and  methods  for 
more  effectually  distributing  to  libra- 
ries the  public  documents  issued  by  the 
state. 

The  officers  elected  were :  President, 
Dr  A.  E.  Bostwick,  St.  Louis;  first 
vice-president.  Miss  Fordice  of  Sedalia ; 
second  vice-president,  Miss  Sutherland 
of  Kansas  City ;  treasurer.  Miss  Martin 
of  St.  Joseph;  secretary,  Mary  E. 
Baker,  Columbia. 

Sessions  were  held  in  Joplin  and 
Webb  City  and  a  visit  was  made  to  the 
public  and  high  school  libraries  of 
Carthage. 

The  association  was  indebted  to  the 
librarians  and  library  boards  of  these 
cities  for  a  trolley  ride  through  the 
mining  district,  luncheon  and  an  auto- 
mobile trip  to  the  stone  quarries  of 
Carthage,  together  with  numerous 
other  courtesies  and  acts  of  hospitality. 
It  was  also  indebted  to  the  Century 
club  of  Joplin  which,  on  the  evening  of 
the  twenty-first,  presented  before  it 
Anatole  France's  play,  "The  man  who 
married  a  dumb  wife." 

An  invitation  from  the  Columbia 
library  club  to  meet  at  the  State  uni- 
versity in  1916  was  referred  to  the  ex- 
ecutive board  with  favorable  endorse- 
ment. 

Mary  E.  Baker, 

Secretary. 

Montana— The  ninth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Montana  library  association  was 
opened  in  Great  Falls,  on  Nov.  22,  by 
Prof  CofFman  of  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana in  an  interesting  talk  and  reading  on 
Modern  drama  and  life.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  delightful  informal  tea  at  the 
library.  The  evening  session  was  held  in 
connection  with  that  of  the  State  teach- 
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ers'  association  at  the  opera  house, 
where  Prof  C.  E.  Rugh  of  the  University 
of  California  delivered  an  able  address  on 
Moral  motives  in  education,  and  Prof 
E.  A.  Ross  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin talked  on  This  man-made  world. 
Later  a  reception  was  held  for  the  librar- 
ians and  teachers  by  the  citizens  of  Great 
Falls. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  given  on 
Tuesday  morning  by  Dr  Barth  of  the 
Great  Falls  library  board,  who  spoke  par- 
ticularly of  the  value  of  county  libraries 
for  the  great  farming  communities  of  the 
state.  In  his  response  Mr  Davies  of  the 
Butte  public  library  traced  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modem  library  movement 
from  its  inception  in  1876  to  the  present 
day,  and  prophesied  the  further  growth 
of  the  library  as  the  great  forward  move- 
ment of  the  century.  The  president.  Miss 
Femald,  gave  a  splendid  address  on 
'The  spirit  of  the  pioneer  in  library 
work,"  showing  that  we  are  even  now 
in  the  pioneer  stage  in  library  work  in 
this  state,  and  tracing  the  steps  we  must 
take  in  the  development  of  the  library 
system  of  the  new  territory.  This  was 
followed  by  a  discussion,  on  roll  call, 
of  the  particular  problems  facing  the 
various  libraries  in  the  association.  The 
meeting  was  closed  by  an  inspiring  ad- 
dress by  the  Rev  G.  G.  Bennett  of  Great 
Falls  on  The  effect  of  reading,  or  the 
lack  of  it,  on  the  growing  mind,  based 
on  his  experience  as  a  teacher  of  English 
in  a  boys'  preparatory  school. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by 
an  exposition  of  the  principal  provisions 
of  the  recently  enacted  county  library 
bill,  with  a  report  from  the  legislative 
committee  which  worked  for  its  passage, 
followed  by  reports  from  various  coun- 
ties where  attempts  have  been  made  to 
establish  county  libraries. 

A  legislative  committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  bill  providing  for  a  library 
commission  or  a  library  supervisor  for 
the  state,  to  report  at  the  next  general 
meeting  of  the  association. 

A  book  symposium  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  led  by  Miss  Stoddard 
of  Missoula.  Papers  were  contributed  to 
it  by   Miss   McCord   of  Bozeman,  on 


Vocational  books,  Miss  Haley  of  Helena, 
on  Recent  reference  books,  Miss  Main 
of  Lewis  town,  on  Books  on  the  war  for 
small  libraries,  and  Mrs  Homans  of 
Havre,  on  the  Best  novel  of  the  year. 
This  was  followed  by  general  discussion. 
An  interesting  paper  by  Miss  Steadman 
of  Livingston  on  Juvenile  book  week  and 
the  Christmas  exhibit  of  books  was  fol- 
lowed by  short  talks  by  Miss  Dickerson 
of  Helena  on  Legislative  reference  work 
and  by  Miss  Buckhous  of  Missoula  on 
the  proposed  Montana  library  school. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Mr  Davies,  president;  Miss  Main,  vice- 
president;  Miss  Steadman,  secretary; 
Mrs  Homans,  treasurer. 

The  executive  committee  was  empow- 
ered to  affiliate  this  association  with  the 
A.  L.  A.  if  the  funds  permit.  The  thanks 
of  the  association  were  formally  ex- 
pressed to  Senator  Byrnes  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  county  for  his  assistance  in  passing 
the  county  library  bill. 

Agnes  Dickerson^ 
Secretary. 
New  Jersey— The  first  fall  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  school  librarians'  as- 
sociation was  held  October  9  at  the 
library  of  the  East  Orange  high  schol, 
East  Orange.  Miss  Mary  L.  Sutliff 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library  library 
school  addressed  the  members  of  the 
association  on  "The  most  useful  refer- 
ence books  for  a  high  school  library." 
Her  talk  was  followed  by  an  informal 
discussion  of  the  subject  by  all  present. 

The  sixth  meeting  met  at  the  East 
Orange  public  library,  December  11. 
Julia  A.  Hopkins,  principal  of  the  Train- 
ing class  of  the  Brooklyn  public  library, 
addressed  the  members  of  the  association 
on  Courses  of  library  instruction  in  high 
schools. 

Dorothy  Kent, 
Secretary. 

New  Mexico— The  third  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Librarians  section  of  the  New 
Mexico  State  teachers  association  was 
held  in  the  high  school  building  at  Albu- 
querque, N.  M.,  Wednesday,  Nov.  24, 
1915.  At  the  business  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected :  Miss  Myrtle 
Cole,   Raton   public   library,   chairman; 
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Miss  Pauline  Madden,  Albuquerque  pub- 
lic library,  secretary;  executive  council, 
Miss  Delia  Sisler,  State  University  li- 
brary, 3  years;  Mrs  Redic,  Qoudcroft,  2 
years ;  Miss  Floy  French,  State  college,  1 
year.  A  lively  discussion  followed  on  the 
question  of  library  legislation  in  the  state. 
It  was  agreed  that  best  results  could  be 
obtained  from  working  with  the  wom- 
en's clubs  of  the  state  for  the  county  li- 
brary and  extension  work  through  the 
University  library. 

The  following  program  was  rendered : 

"How  the  library  and  the  teacher  may 
aid  the  New  Mexico  rancher  and  farmer" 
by  Floy  E.  French  of  the  State  college. 
Her  paper  contained  excellent  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  use  of  the  free  bulletins 
from  the  department  of  agriculture  for 
the  farmer  and  miner ;  also  called  atten- 
tion to  the  free  pamphlets  from  the  state 
and  forestry  departments. 

A  lively  discussion  followed  in  which 
was  mentioned  the  free  outlines  sent  out 
by  Miss  Ross,  state  leader  in  domestic 
science,  which  are  suited  for  club  work. 

"The  child  and  his  book."  Mrs  R.  F. 
Asplund  of  Santa  Fe. 

An  interesting  talk  of  her  own  experi- 
ences as  child,  teacher,  librarian  and 
mother.  Mention  made  of  the  ways  in 
which  to  reach  different  types  of  chil- 
dren. The  difference  between  good  and 
bad  reading  were  shown. 

A  good  discussion  was  provoked,  and 
made  more  interesting  by  the  presence 
of  a  Chinese  who  was  in  this  country  in 
the  interest  of  a  school  in  China. 

"The  Teacher  and  the  Library."  Dr 
F.  H.  H.  Roberts  of  the  Las  Vegas  nor- 
mal school. 

Dr  Roberts  said  that  the  teacher  lives 
in  the  past,  in  the  world  of  books,  there- 
fore the  librarian  must  bring  the  good  of 
the  present  day  fiction  and  poetry  to  the 
teacher  and  the  school.  This  will  help 
to  do  away  with  the  lack  of  interest  in 
English  'outside  reading*  by  the  child. 
He  stated  that  every  one  should  read 
widely  and  then  use  what  he  gets  in  that 
reading  in  his  own  life — dramatize  it 
for  himself.  For  this  reason,  teachers 
and  librarians  should  be  most  careful 
what  books  are  given  to  boys  and  girls. 


He  then  told  a  story  of  a  boy  whom  he 
knew  who  had  just  been  released  from 
serving  five  years  in  the  state  penitenti- 
ary. Upon  being  questioned  as  to  why 
he  had  committed  the  crime  which  had 
placed  him  there  said  that  he  got  the  idea 
from  a  'modem  thriller.' 

Pauline  Madden, 

Secretary. 

New  York^The  second  meeting  of 
the  New  York  library  club  was  held 
Thursday  afternoon,  November  11, 
1915.  Mr  Ralph  Dunbar,  librarian  in 
charge  of  the  traveling  libraries  de- 
partment of  the  Brooklyn  public  li- 
brary, gave  an  interesting  address  on 
their  work  with  factories  and  stores. 
(See  page  21).  Miss  Gertrude  Beeks, 
director  of  the  welfare  department,  of 
the  National  civic  federation,  gave  an 
address,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides, 
on  Humanitarianism  in  industry.  She 
told  of  the  work  of  the  National,  civic 
federation  in  its  effort  to  crystalize  the 
most  enlightened  public  opinion,  as  a 
helping  force  in  solving  national,  social 
and  industrial  problems.  The  welfare 
department,  composed  only  of  employ- 
ers with  the  public  to  induce  them  to 
improve  conditions  of  employees,  tak- 
ing as  a  basis,  uninterrupted  employ- 
ment and  equitable  wage  and  as  short 
a  work  day  as  a  given  industry  will 
permit.  The  views  exhibited  on  the 
screen  portrayed  some  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  sanitary  work  places,  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation,  educational 
plans,  homes,  industrial  insurance  and 
so  on.  Contrasting  views  were  also 
given  of  before  and  after  conditions. 
A  social  hour  followed  the  program. 
There  were  about  345  members  and 
guests  present. 

Eleanor  H.  Frick, 

Secretary. 

Texas— The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Texas  library  association  was  held  at 
San  Antonio,  October  13-15,  1915.  The 
president.  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  West,  li- 
brarian of  the  Carnegie  library  at  San 
Antonio,  gave  a  splendid  address,  in 
which  she  answered  the  question  :  How 
can    we,    the    legatees    of    past    ages. 
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worthily  administer  the  trust  our 
fathers  have  left  us?  The  best  way 
to  help  is  to  g^ve  people  the  best  pos- 
sible opportunity  to  help  themselves. 
The  librarian  of  today  is  doing  his  part 
toward  developing  and  maintaining  the 
highest  material  and  spiritual  stand- 
ards— individual  and  national.  The  li- 
brary association  is  an  organization 
based  on  the  desire  to  help  library  peo- 
ple help  themselves. 

Miss  Lillian  Gunther,  of  Granville, 
presented  the  subject  of  County  li- 
braries and,  at  the  close  a  committe, 
with  Miss  Gunther  as  chairman,  was 
appointed  to  study  the  needs  of  Texas 
library  interests  and  formulate  plans 
for  needed  legislation. 

Library  advertising  was  presented 
by  Miss  Rogan,  of  the  State  library, 
and  Miss  McCauley,  of  Waco. 

How  the  local  dealer  can  cooperate 
with  the  library  was  given  by  Miss 
Schmieding. 

Willard  P.  Lewis,  of  Baylor  univer- 
sity, presented  the  subject  of  Library 
binding. 

The  local  entertainment  committee 
provided  automobile  trips  to  several 
Spanish  missions  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Antonio. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  urging  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  library 
school  at  the  University  of  Texas.  The 
following  officers  were  elected : 

President,  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  West; 
first  vice-president,  Lillian  Gunther; 
second  vice-president,  W.  P.  Lewis,  of 
Waco;  secretary,  Miss  Octavio  F. 
Rogan;  treasurer,  Miss  Martha  Sch- 
nitzler. 

E.  W.  Winkler,  formerly  State  li- 
brarian of  Texas,  has  been  appointed 
reference  librarian  and  curator  of 
Texas  books  in  the  University  of  Texas 
library. 

Vermont— A  joint  meeting  of  the  Ver- 
mont library  association  and  the  Ver- 
mont free  library  commission  was  held 
in  Burlington,  October  20-22,  1915. 
Nearly  100  librarians  and  library  trus- 
tees were  present.  The  first  session 
was  devoted  to  reports  from  the  six 


officers,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
discuss  affairs  in  their  counties.  The 
problems  are  still,  lack  of  interest,  of 
money,  too  much  fiction  read,  etc. 

The  second  session  was  held  at  the 
Billings  library.  The  address  of  wel- 
come was  given  by  Dr  Benton,  presi- 
dent of  the  university.  The  commit- 
tees reported  on  work  done  during  the 
year.  Merritt  D.  Chittenden,  superin- 
tendent of  Burlington  public  schools, 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  Work  with 
teacher-training  classes.  He  empha- 
sized the  following  points:  1)  the  g^eat 
importance  of  reaching  children  in  the 
schools;  2)  the  31  libraries  in  towns 
where  there  are  teacher  training 
classes  should  be  practice  schools  in 
library  work  for  those  classes;  3)  a 
drawback  to  getting  the  most  out  of 
children's  books  in  schools  is  the  ig- 
norance of  many  teachers  about  such 
books;  4)  all  normal  schools  in  all 
states  should  have  training  in  library 
methods  and  use  of  reference  books  as 
a  regular  part  of  the  required  course; 
5)  cooperation  between  teachers  and 
librarians  by  having  librarians  present 
at  teachers'  meetings ;  6)  the  Vermont 
library  associaion  should  stand  for  bet- 
ter trained  teachers  with  culture,  broad 
literary  background  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  library  methods  should  be  re- 
quired by  Vermont  law;  7)  pupils  in 
the  teacher  training  classes  should  read 
aloud  or  tell  stories  to  children  in  li- 
braries ;  8)  a  brief  list  of  12  books  for 
each  year  in  childhood  should  be  made 
to  help  the  teacher  guide  the  pupil's 
reading;  9)  the  librarians  should  get 
acquainted  with  their  district  superin- 
tendents ;  10)  the  State  library  commis- 
sion should  have  a  school  traveling  li- 
brary for  a  few  weeks  at  each  teacher 
training  class,  show  method  of  charg- 
ing, etc.;  11)  there  should  be  a  ten- 
weeks'  course  in  our  2  normal  schools 
showing  value  of  books  to  the  students 
and  to  school  children. 

In  the  discussion,  the  following 
books  on  story-telling  were  recom- 
mended :  Art  of  story  telling  (Apple- 
ton  $1.50),  Eastern  stories  of  legends 
for  narration  (Button  SOc),  by  Marie 
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L.  Shedlock ;  A  mother's  list  of  books 
for  children,  by  S.  L.  Arnold  (Mc- 
Clurg  $1)  ;  Stories  to  tell  to  children,  by 
S.  C.  Bryant  (Houghton  $1) ;  Stories 
and  story  telling,  by  A.  M.  Keyes  (Ap- 
pleton  $1.25) ;  What  shall  we  read  to 
the  children?  by  C.  W.  Hunt  (Hough- 
ton $1). 

Miss  E.  J.  Chamberlain  of  Vergen- 
nes,  told  of  how  she  made  pictures  and 
clippings  useful.  She  used  tailors' 
sample  books,  pasting  the  pictures  in 
place  of  the  samples  taken  out  and 
found  they  made  excellent  scrap  books 
and  recommended  separate  books  for 
different  ages.  She  filed  her  pam- 
phlets, clippings  and  pictures  in  one  al- 
phabet under  subjects.  The  library  ex- 
hibits the  pictures  illustrating  geog- 
raphy, lessons  being  given  at  the 
school.  The  children  are  invited  to 
come  to  the  library  and  there  somebody 
explained  the  pictures. 

A  paper  on  Flowers  in  the  library 
brought  out  description  of  a  number  of 
flower  shows  some  of  which  were  held 
on  Sunday  so  that  the  men  and  their 
wives  could  attend. 

The  following  officers  for  the  com- 
ing year  were  elected:  President, 
Fanny  B.  Fletcher,  Proctorsville ;  vice- 
president,  Eleanor  Eggleston,  Man- 
chester; secretary-treasurer,  Elizabeth 

C.  Hills,  Lyndenville;  second  vice- 
presidents:  Ruth  E.  Richmond,  Anna 
E.  Mower,  Vera  A.  Griffith,  Mrs  Abba 

D.  Chamberlin,  Katherine  Mathieson, 
Edith  J.  Chamberlain. 

Corinne  Bacon,  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  What 
it  means  to  be  a  librarian. 

Rev.  I.  C.  Smart  of  Burlington,  read 
a  paper  on  A  simple  reader  and  Shake- 
speare. He  outlined  favorite  charac- 
ters, their  strength  and  their  weakness, 
quoted  some  of  the  best  known  lines, 
suggested  a  few  of  the  less  familiar 
plays  and  characters  and  made  all  his 
hearers  desire  to  read  the  plays  and 
know  them  better. 

At  the  evening  session,  Richard  T. 
Wyche,  of  New  York  city,  spoke  on  the 
meaning  and  value  of  story  telling. 
The  story  should  measure  up  to  high 


literary  standards  and  fit  the  needs  of 
the  child.  The  aim  of  story  telling 
should  be  to  introduce  the  child  hearer 
to  good  books.  A  background  neces- 
sary for  a  true  appreciation  of  the  best 
in  literature — both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern must  be  developed  unconsciously 
as  the  child  mind  grows  and  assimi- 
lates and  should  be  as  much  an  integral 
part  of  the  child  life  as  his  unconscious 
breath.  If  we  do  not  see  to  it  that  the 
child  has  these  advanages,  we  rob  him 
of  much  of  his  heritage.  Mr  Wyche 
illustrated  the  method  of  story  telling 
in  a  brief  outline  on  Hiawatha  cycle 
and  two  of  Uncle  Remus  sories. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  program 
opened  with  a  delightful  talk  by  Clara 
W.  Hunt,  director  of  the  children's  de- 
partment of  the  Brooklyn  Public  li- 
brary on  library  work  for  children. 
She  told  actual  happenings  to  show 
how  difficulties  may  be  overcome  (See 
page  — ). 

Prof  J.  W.  Abemathy  of  Burlington 
read  a  paper  on  Comparative  values  of 
classical  and  current  literature  for 
school  and  library.  He  said  that  the  li- 
brary and  librarian  are  responsible  for 
the  salvation  of  society  in  these  mod- 
ern times  when  the  "goodness  of  get- 
ting on"  is  the  only  ideal  of  most  and 
when  vocational  training  pushes  into 
the  background  all  classical  and  liter- 
ary training;  when  the  cheap  and 
ephemeral  take  first  place  everywhere. 
Feed  a  boy's  mind  with  yellow  litera- 
ture and  his  character  and  nature  will 
become  yellow,  like  a  plant  fed  on 
yellow  ochre.  Tastes  and  sympathies 
in  reading  determine  character  and  the 
issues  of  life.  Therefore,  important  as 
current  events  may  be,  let  us  not  sac- 
rifice everything  to  the  newspapers  and 
the  weeklies  with  predigested  summa- 
ries of  thought.  This  craze  for  teach- 
ing history  through  newspapers  and 
magazines  destroys  in  the  pupil  all 
sense  of  the  value  of  historical  re- 
search, accuracy,  proportion.  The 
classics,  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
time,  should  not  be  shouldered  aside 
for  the  sake  of  newspaper  reports. 
The  reader  of  mere  current  literature 
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has  no  background,  no  perspective,  of 
gradual  development,  of  the  causes  of 
civilization,  no  sense  of  proportion  be- 
tween past  and  present,  no  cultivated 
critical  taste  for  the  best  in  literature 
and  art,  no  fine  sense  of  values. 

If  schools  will  sacrifice  all  real  cul- 
ture to  vocational  training,  all  the  past 
to  present  get-rich-quick  methods, 
then  the  only  hope  for  preservation  of 
beauty  and  value  in  literature  lies  in 
the  libraries. 

Resolutions  thanking  the  hosts  of  the 
occasion  for  their  generous  welcome 
and  hospitality  and  resolutions  expres- 
sing the  loss  to  Vermont  in  the  death 
of  two  librarians :  Josephine  M.  Keeler, 
of  Bennington  and  Ellen  F.  Dewey,  of 
Fair  Haven  were  passed. 

R.  W.  Wright,  Secretary. 


The  High  School  Library  in  North- 
Eastern  Ohio 

At  the  meeting  of  the  North  Eastern 
Ohio  teachers'  association  held  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  22,  the  high 
school  library  was  given  for  the  first 
time  a  definite  place  on  the  program. 
Although  an  important  lecture  and 
other  meetings  were  going  on  in  the 
East  technical  high  school  building  at 
the  same  time  as  the  library  section,  it 
was  well  attended,  not  only  by  Cleve- 
land librarians  but  by  teachers  from 
Cleveland  and  elsewhere. 

The  program  was  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Bessie  Sargeant 
Smith,  supervisor  of  the  Cleveland 
high  school  libraries,  and  the  session 
conducted  by  Miss  Leora  Cross,  libra- 
rian of  the  West  high  school. 

The  themes  particularly  stressed  in 
papers  and  discussions  were  the  in- 
creasing usefulness  of  the  school  li- 
brary as  a  laboratory  for  certain 
courses  and  in  supplementing  and 
broadening  the  work  of  all  courses; 
the  necessity  of  givin|^  pupils  more  or 
less  extended  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  library  and  of  books  as  tools,  and 
the  imperative  need  for  close  cooper- 
ation between  teachers  and  librarians 
if  the  librarian's  work  in  supplement- 


ing school  courses  is  to  be  effective. 
In  the  last  connection,  two  points  were 
brought  out  by  different  speakers:  A 
librarian  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
giving  the  school  librarian  class  assign- 
ments in  advance,  in  order  that  she 
may  assemble  and  organize  her  mate- 
rial, and  the  advisability  of  assigning 
references  for  lessons  or  supplement- 
ary reading  by  topic  rather  than  by 
specific  book,  thus  avoding  a  rush  for 
one  or  two  books;  a  head  of  a  high 
school  English  department  devoted 
practically  a  whole  paper  to  her  sys- 
tem of  making  the  librarian's  course 
of  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library 
effective  by  giving  her  own  Enp^lish 
classes  definite  assignments  requiring 
the  practical  use  of  the  various  library 
tools. 

A  librarian  spoke  further  of  the 
high  school  library's  opportunity  for 
directing  the  reading  of  boys  and  girls 
at  the  intermediate  stage,  between  the 
periods  when  they  cease  to  be  patrons 
of  the  children's  department  of  the 
public  library  and  have  not  yet  been 
enrolled  as  adult  borrowers;  also,  va- 
rious teachers  testified  to  the  value  of 
the  high  school  library  as  a  supplement 
to  science,  Latin  and  Greek  courses,  as 
well  as  the  English  and  history  work. 
One  head  of  a  high  school  science  de- 
partment contributed  the  novel  but 
reasonable  idea  that  few  people  would 
be  taking  technical  and  scientific  cor- 
respondence courses  if  they  had 
learned  in  school  years  how  extensive 
are  library  resources  along  these  lines 
and  how  to  find  and  organize  this  ma- 
terial for  their  own  purposes. 

A  high  school  library  exhibit  pre- 

{)ared  by  the  supervisor  of  High  school 
ibraries  especially  for  this  meeting 
excited  considerable  interest.  It  con- 
sisted of  books  in  finely  illustrated  edi- 
tions, reading  lists  and  aids  in  voca- 
tional guidance,  library  instruction 
outlines,  etc.,  all  showing  the  close  re- 
lation between  school  and  library.  Ma- 
terial was  shown  from  all  the  Cleve- 
land high  school  libraries,  from  Oak- 
land (California)  high  school  and  the 
New  Jersey  library  commission. 
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Interesting  Things  in  Print 

The  Gary  (Ind.)  public  library  has 
begun  the  publication  of  a  monthly  bul- 
letin under  the  title  Opportunity — Notes 
from  the  Gary  Public  Library. 

The  Louisville  public  library  has  issued 
a  booklet  of  75  pages  containing  a  list 
of  the  music  scores  and  books  about 
music  in  the  Louisville  public  library. 

The  Agricultural  experiment  station 
of  Purdue  university,  Ind.,  has  some 
important  investigations  on  the  food 
of  poultry  in  its  Bulletin  for  Novem- 
ber, 1915. 

The  Bureau  of  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  has  issued  an  annotated  sub- 
ject catalog  of  its  publications.  Libra- 
ries will  find  this  useful  for  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  in  the  present 
state  of  trade. 

George  W.  Fuller,  librarian  of  the 
Public  library  of  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton, has  an  article  in  the  Spokesman- 
Review,  November  21,  relating  to  the 
danger  to  juveniles  from  unfit  litera- 
ture in  the  homes. 

No.  2  of  volume  I  of  Technical  Book 
Review  Index  has  been  issued.  The  51 
pages  of  entries  are  arranged  alphabet- 
ically under  authors.  The  material  was 
frepared  by  the  Carnegie  library  of 
Pittsburgh. 

The  bulletin  of  the  Maine  State  li- 
brary, October,  1914,  gives  a  picture  of 
the  late  Dr  George  T.  Little,  librarian 
of  Bowdoin  college,  which  is  a  strik- 
ing likeness.  There  is  also  a  sketch  of 
liis  life  written  in  a  strain  of  high  ap- 
preciation. 

The  Inland  Printer  of  December, 
contains  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  the 
Literature  of  typography,  which  deals 
with  the  art  in  Great  Britain  and  other 
European  countries  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  There  is  much  material  in  the 
Inland  Printer  which  appeals  to  lovers 
of  book-making — librarians  and  others. 

The  Report  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Women  at  the  Hague,  April  28 
to  May  1,  1915,  has  been  published  by 


the  International  Women's  Committee 
for  Permanent  Peace,  Amsterdam,  in 
three  diflferent  languages,  English, 
French  and  German,  in  one  volimie 
(xlviii,  323  pp.  illus.)  and  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Woman's  Peace  Party, 
116  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  for 
60  cents,  postpaid. 

A  manual  of  Pageantry,  prepared  by 
Dr  Arthur  Withington,  department  of 
English,  Indiana  university,  has  been 
issued  as  Bulletin  v.  13,  No.  7  of  the 
Indiana  University  extension  division. 
Directions  and  descriptions  of  pageants 
for  different  occasions,  are  given  with 
details  of  organization  and  technique  of 
the  pageant.  A  short  bibliography  on 
the  subject  gives  additional  value. 

A  statement  of  some  interest,  com- 
ing from  Wisconsin,  is  that  of  an  in- 
vestigator, who  visited  every  home  in 
a  sparsely  settled  northern  township 
covering  150  square  miles,  who  reports 
that  not  a  single  adult  individual  in 
the  entire  township  had  read  a  book 
during  the  year.  Such  a  condition  as 
this  has  led  the  commission  to  empha- 
size their  parcel  post  delivery  of  single 
volumes  to  single  individuals. 

A  pamphlet  has  been  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  public  instruction  of  the 
state  of  Wisconsin,  containii^  lessons  on 
the  use  of  the  school  library  in  schools, 
both  village  and  city.  The  rural  schools 
are  also  included.  A  course  for  high 
schools  in  giving  such  library  instruc- 
tion as  has  not  been  given  in  the  grades 
is  also  included.  It  was  prepared  by 
O.  S.  Rice,  supervisor  of  school  libraries 
for  Wisconsin.  The  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  use  of  the  books  rather  than  the 
technicalities  of  taking  care  of  them. 

The  Law  Reporting  Company,  of  New 
York  city,  has  issued  the  final  1915  num- 
ber of  Official  index  to  state  legislation, 
which  they  are  publishing  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  association  of  state 
librarians  and  the  Association  of  law  li- 
brarians. The  Index  is  arranged  1)  by 
subjects  alphabetically;  2)  under  each 
subject  by  states  alphabetically;  3)  under 
each  state  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assem- 
bly or  House;  4)  under  each  house,  the 
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bills  first,  and  then  the  resolutions,  nu- 
merically, by  introduction  numbers. 

An  entry  under  each  bjll  and  resolu- 
tion gives  the  bill  number,  date  of  intro- 
duction, name  of  the  author  of  the  bill, 
the  subject,  short  title  of  the  bill  and  the 
status  on  the  date  shown  at  the  head  of 
the  column.  The  Index  is  to  be  cumu- 
lated and  published  weekly  up  to  the 
time  for  the  issuing  the  annual  number. 
The  plan  of  publication  is  fully  explained 
in  the  preface. 

This  wide  sweep  of.  information  con- 
cerning bills  passed  and  pending  in  every 
legislature  in  the  country  forms  a  valu- 
able tool  for  those  needing  information 
along  these  lines. 

Local  history  in  Kentucky  literature 
is  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Mr  Otto  A. 
Rothert  read  Sept.  27  before  the  Louis- 
ville literary  club  and  now  published 
by  the  author  by  multigraph  process. 
Mr  Rothert's  paper  is  a  distinct  addi- 
tion to  the  study  of  local  American 
literature.  It  analyzes  or  annotates  by 
the  happiest  running  comment  a  con- 
siderable number  of  tales  and  novels 
of  literary  merit  based  upon  typical 
Kentucky  forms  of  life,  and  therefore 
serves  as  a  guide  to  a  regional  group 
of  writers  very  important  in  American 
letters.  Mr  Rothert's  previous  pub- 
lications include  a  history  of  Muhlen- 
berg county,  Ky.,  which  is  virtually  a 
treatise  on  the  cultural  history  of 
Southwestern  Kentucky  and  in  char- 
acter happily  different  from  the  com- 
mon pattern  of  county  histories.  It 
contains  one  chapter  of  exquisite  value 
to  librarians,  namely,  an  analysis  of  the 
life  and  writings  of  James  Weir.  The 
present  paper  on  the  Kentucky  his- 
torical tale  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  library  alive  to  the  importance 
of  a  local  historical  awakening,  f.  C.  B. 


Wanted 

The  supply  of  Public  Libraries  for 
October,  1915,  has  become  exhausted. 
An  exchange  will  be  made  with  those 
who  wish  other  available  numbers  of 
Public  Libraries  and  who  will  return 
the  October  number  to  this  office. 


Library  Schools 

Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh 

Training  school  for  children's  librarians 

The  principals  and  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish and  history  in  the  Pittsburgh  high 
schools  were  guests  of  the  Training 
school  November  22,  when  Miss  Mary 
E.  Hall,  librarian  of  the  Girls'  high 
school,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  gave  a  talk 
on  "The  administration  of  a  high 
school  library."  Dr  Davidson,  super- 
intendent of  Pittsburgh  schools,  and 
Mr  Graver  presided  at  the  meeting. 

November  23,  Miss  Hall  lectured  to 
the  Training  school  on  "The  work  of 
the  Girls'  high-school.  Brooklyn." 

"Librarianship,  its  ideals  and  mean- 
ing" was  the  subject  of  a  talk  given  by 
Mr  James  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  director  of  the 
New  York  state  library  school,  to  the 
school  November  24. 

The  junior  class  attended  the  ad- 
dress given  by  Dr  Henry  S.  Pritchett, 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
on  "Andrew  Garnegie,"  November  24 
in  the  Garnegie  music  hall.  The  ad- 
dress was  part  of  the  exercises  held  by 
the  Garnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
in  celebration  of  Mr  Garnegie's  eigh- 
tieth birthday. 

Mrs  Gudrun  Thorn e-Thomsen  of 
Riverside,  Illinois,  gave  ten  lectures 
on  Story  telling  to  the  Training  school 
December  6-11. 

Miss  Anna  MacDonald,  consulting 
librarian  of  the  Pennsylvania  free  library 
commission,  lectured  December  13  on 
"The  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  library 
commission." 

Students  in  the  Junior  Glass  were 
scheduled  during  December  for  prac- 
tice work  in  the  Reference  Depart- 
ment. 

December  21  to  January  1  the 
Training  school  will  be  closed  for 
Christmas  recess. 

Miss  Effie  Power  presented  a  paper 
on  "Training  for  library  work  with 
children"  at  the  Normal  school  section 
of  the  National  council  of  teachers  of 
English  at  Ghicago,  Illinois,  Novem- 
ber 26. 
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Alumnae  notes 

Dorothy  Flower,  special  student, 
'12-13,  was  married  to  Paul  Benjamin 
Livingston  November  20,  1915. 

Helen  Edith  McCracken,  '15,  has 
been  appointed  assistant-in-charge  of 
the  children's  room,  Soho  Bathe  Set- 
tlement, Pittsburgh,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Miss 
Martha  Rodes  Carter,  '13. 

S.  C.  N.  Bogle, 
Director. 

Brezel  Institute  L.  S.  association 

Alumnae  notes 

Emma  L.  Hellings,  '01,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian-in-charge  of  the 
Wanamaker  branch  of  the  Free  public 
library  of  Philadelphia. 

Edith  M.  West,  '06,  resigned  from 
the  Crozer  Theological  Seminary  li- 
brary of  Chester,  Pa.,  and  was  mar- 
ried in  July  to  Rev  James  Henry 
Terry,  of  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

Katherine  E.  Hunt,  '07,  resigned  her 
position  with  the  Free  public  library 
of  Philadelphia  to  accept  a  position  in 
the  Homestead  library. 

Mary  Helen  Jones,  '12-13,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  cataloger  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  executive  committee  has  ar- 
ranged for  a  drop-in  luncheon  on  the 
first  Thursday  of  each  month  at  the 
College  club,  1300  Spruce  street,  Phil- 
adelphia. The  first  luncheon  was  held 
very  informally  on  November  4,  when 
20  were  present. 

The  officers  for  the  new  year  are: 
President,  Elizabeth  V.  Clark;  vice- 
president,  Florence  B.  Custer;  secretary, 
Katherine  M.  Trimble;  treasurer,  Caro- 
lyn B.  Perkins. 

Mary  Z.  Cruice,  '96,  is  in  charge  of  the 
package  libraries  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Illinois 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
library  association  held  in  Urbana  No- 
vember 3,  4  and  5,  brought  back  to  the 
school  a  large  number  of  alumni  and 
former  students;  74  of  these  attended 
the  alumni  dinner  and  reunion,  and  in 
addition  the  following  invited  guests 


were  present :  Director  and  Mrs  Wind- 
sor, Miss  Curtis,  Mr  Reece,  Mr  Carl- 
ton, Mr  Legler,  Mr  Utley,  Miss  Mas- 
see  and  Mr  Barr.  Mr  Adam  Strohm, 
of  the  Detroit  public  library,  president 
of  the  Alumni  association,  was  toast- 
master,  introducing  the  following 
speakers:  Director  Windsor,  Miss 
Fanny  A.  Noyes,  1911-12,  Mrs  Carrie 
Patton  Clark,  1913,  Miss  Louise  B. 
Krause,  1898,  and  Miss  Kate  D.  Fergu- 
son, 1916.  The  committee  making  the 
arrangements  for  this  dinner  (Miss 
Josie  B.  Houchens,  1905,  chairman) 
deserves  especial  praise;  in  particular 
everyone  appreciated  the  kodak  por- 
trait of  Miss  Simpson  which  formed 
the  frontispiece  of  the  menu  booklet. 
The  beautifully  decorated  dining  room 
and  tables  won  high  praise  for  Miss 
Parsons  of  the  Household  Science 
faculty  of  the  University. 

At  the  close  of  the  dinner,  the  com- 
mittee appointed  some  time  ago  to 
arrange  for  a  memorial  for  Miss  Kath- 
arine L.  Sharp,  the  founder  of  the 
school,  recommended  that  the  alumni 
try  to  secure  a  bronze  bas-relief  por- 
trait of  Miss  Sharp  for  presentation  to 
the  School  and  University.  Subscrip- 
tions have  already  been  received 
amounting  to  $920,  much  of  which  has 
been  paid,  and  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  collect  the  remaining  sub- 
scriptions and  to  secure  an  artist  to 
execute  the  bas-relief. 

Students  in  the  school  did  much  to 
help  in  carrying  out  all  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  successful  Illinois  state 
meeting.  Classes  in  the  school  were 
dismissed  and  each  student  was  re- 
quired to  write  reports  of  certain  of  the 
sessions  which  she  attended. 

Wilfrid  M.  Voynich  exhibited  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  his  collection  of 
rare  manuscripts  and  books  during  the 
week  of  November  8;  the  school  was 
fortunate  in  having  him  give  a  most 
instructive  and  interesting  talk  on 
early  printing  illustrated  by  books  and 
manuscripts  from  his  exhibit. 

W.  W.  Bishop,  librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  visited  the  uni- 
versity on   October  28  and  gave   the 
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school  a  stimulating  address  on  cata- 
loging. 

George  B.  Utley,  secretary  of  the 
American  library  association,  visited 
the  school  on  December  2  and  3,  giving 
two  lectures,  one  on  "The  work  of  the 
A.  L.  A."  and  the  other  on  "Recent 
tendencies  in  library  work." 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hall,  librarian  of  the 
Girls'  high  school,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
gave  one  of  the  principal  addresses  at 
the  annual  High  School  conference 
held  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  and 
under  her  general  direction  an  exhibit 
of  materials  and  methods  in  high 
I  school  library  work  was  gotten  to- 
gether. All  students  in  the  school 
heard  her  lecture  on  "The  new  high 
school  library"  and  gained  much  also 
from  the  exhibit. 

Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler,  director  of  the 
Western  Reserve  library  school,  lec- 
tured before  the  school  December  10, 
on  "The  library  and  social  service." 
In  the  evening  the  University  library 
club  gave  an  informal  reception  in  her 
honor  in  the  parlors  of  the  Womar/s 
building. 

Alumiii  notes 

Grace  Barnes,  *13-14,  has  been  appointed 
cataloger  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
library. 

George  A.  Deveneau,  '14-15,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  charge  of  the  Agri- 
culture library  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Elizabeth  Cass,  B.  L.  S.,  '13,  has  accepted 
a  position  in  the  library  of  the  Common- 
wealth Edison  Co.,  Chicago. 

Agnes  Cole,  B.  L.  S.,  '01,  is  a  temporary 
cataloger  in  the  John  Crerar  library,  Chi- 
cago. 

Nellie  R.  Roberts,  B.  L.  S.,  '15,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  charge  of  the  English 
departmental  library,  University  of  Illinois. 

Charles  C.  Knapp,  '10-11,  has  been  ap- 
pointed cataloger  in  the  library  of  Henry 
E.  Huntington,  New  York  City. 

P.  L.  Windsor, 
Director. 
Los  Angeles  public  library 
The  training  class  of  the  Los  Angeles 
public  library  opened  in  October  with  16 
students,  11  of  whom  were  from  the  fol- 
lowing:    Universities   of    Chicago   and 
Minnesota,     Wellesley,     Vassar,     Occi- 
dental, Drury,  Milwaukee-Downer,  Los 
Angeles  Junior  colleges. 


An  increase  in  the  tuition  fee  makes 
possible  a  number  of  improvements.  The 
course  has  been  extended  in  length  from 
eight  to  nine  months.  Miss  Doris  Craw- 
ford, '15,  has  been  appointed  as  reviser 
and  assistant  to  the  principal  and  a  much 
needed  equipment  has  been  added. 

Miss  Helen  Haines  will  teach  book 
selection,  in  addition  to  the  courses  con- 
ducted by  her  last  year.  The  course  in 
library  work  with  children  will  cover  20 
lectures  by  Miss  Britten. 

The  chief  event  of  the  opening  days 
was  a  lecture  by  Mrs  Gudrun  Thorn- 
Thomson  on  The  adaption  of  the  story, 
illustrated  by  her  own  interpretation  of 
some  well-known  children's  stories. 

New  York  public  library 

Dr  Frank  Weitenkampf  of  the  staff 
spoke  to  the  juniors  on  November  12 
and  17,  on  Prints,  accompanying  his 
lecture  with  slides.  Framed  and  la- 
belled examples  of  the  etching,  line  and 
wood  engraving,  lithograph,  mezzo- 
tint, and  colored  lithograph,  have  been 
hung  on  the  walls  of  the  lecture-room 
as  a  permanent  exhibit. 

The  school  was  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing a  talk  from  Mr  J.  I.  Wyer,  on  "Li- 
brarianship,  its  work  and  its  ideals," 
and  from  Mr  W.  W.  Bishop  on  "Cata- 
loging as  an  asset,"  during  their  brief 
visits  to  the  city. 

Mr  Herman  Rosenthal  gave  the 
juniors  his  address  on  "The  Golden 
Age  of  Russian  literature,"  on  Novem- 
ber 24.  This  address  wins  always  an 
added  interest  because  of  Mr  Rosen- 
thal's personal  acquaintance  with  seve- 
ral of  the  greatest  literary  personages 
of  Russia. 

Mr  Andrew  S.  Edson,  associate 
superintendent  of  schools  for  the 
greater  city,  spoke  to  the  class  on  No- 
vember 29,  on  "Some  educational  ex- 
periments in  New  York  City  schools." 
Naturally  the  one  occupying  most  of 
the  speaker's  attention  was  the  "Work- 
study-play  school,"  now  being  tried  in 
Bronx  Borough. 

Miss  Mary  O.  White  gave  a  lecture 
on  "Book-reviews"  to  the  juniors,  on 
December  1. 

Mr  F.  W.  Faxon,  of  the  Boston  Book 
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Company,  being  in  town  on  December 
3,  was  invited  to  speak  to  the  junior 
class  on  the  work  of  that  Company 
in  completing  sets  of  periodicals. 

Miss  Annie  C.  Moore  of  the  staff, 
described  the  work  of  The  New  York 
public  library  for  children,  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  accompanying  the  description 
with  slides. 

Mr  H.  \V.  Kent,  of  the  Metropolitan 
museum,  gave  the  last  junior  lecture 
of  the  term,  December  10,  on  "The 
modern  museum." 

The  juniors  have  formed  their  class 
organization  and  elected  the  following 
officers:  Perrie  Jones  (Minnesota), 
president ;  and  Mabel  Bien  (Washing- 
ton, D.  C),  secretary-treasurer. 

Samuel  Seng,  of  the  senior  class, 
has  recently  been  honored  with  a 
scholarship  awarded  by  the  Chinese 
government  to  enable  him  to  continue 
his  studies  for  the  coming  year.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  these  scholar- 
ships are  made  possible  by  the  return 
to  China  of  the  indemnity  granted  the 
United  States  after  the  Boxer  troubles. 
The  amount  has  been  put  into  an  In- 
demnity fund,  and  is  used  for  scholar- 
ships in  the  United  States.  Mr  Seng 
is  taking  unpaid  practice  at  Columbia 
University  library. 

The  juniors  are  preparing  a  box  of 
Christmas  cards  and  have  made  toys 
to  send  to  Mr  Gossage  for  the  Christ- 
mas festivities  for  the  Belgian  camp  in 
Holland.    (See  p.  24) 

George  S.  Maynard  (1915)  has  been 
engaged  for  temporary  work  by  the 
library  of  the  American  society  of 
Civil  Engineers. 

Mignon  Tyler  (junior,  1914)  has 
been  engaged  as  children's  librarian  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library. 

Theodore  Avo-Lallemant  has  been 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Research 
Division  of  the  National  Americaniza- 
tion Committee,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York. 

The  Christmas  vacation  began  on 
December  22,  and  school  reopens  Janu- 
ary 3. 

Mary  W.  Plummer, 
Principal. 


New  York  state  library 

The  faculty  have  unanimously  voted 
to  have  the  school  year  begin  hereafter 
on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September 
and  close  on  the  second  Wednesday  of 
June.  This  earlier  opening  will  permit 
much  greater  elasticity  in  the  schedule 
and  wSl  permit  other  chaises  of  advan- 
tage to  the  school. 

The  seniors  are  engaged  in  preparing 
study  club  outlines  under  the  direction  of 
Mr  C.  F.  Porter  of  the  Traveling  Libra- 
ries section.  The  subject  for  the  year  is 
Spain.  The  outlines  include  suggested 
programs  for  clubs  as  well  as  lists  of 
suitable  references  for  such  programs, 
and  when  completed  are  used  by  the 
Traveling  Libraries  section  in  its  work 
with  organized  study  clubs  throughout 
the  state. 

The  shelf  practice  of  the  juniors,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Woodworth,  is  this 
year  largely  devoted  to  work  in  the  many 
different  collections  of  library  materisd 
which  are  located  in  the  library  school 
rooms.  The  result  has  been  not  only  a 
very  great  variety  of  material  and  meth- 
ods available  for  practice,  but  a  much 
better  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  unusual  resources  available 
in  the  many  special  collections  arranged 
by  Miss  Wordsworth. 

The  students  received,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Drama  society  of  Albany, 
free  tickets  to  a  lecture  given  Nov.  23  by 
Granville  Barker  on  "The  new  ideals 
of  the  drama.''  Through  the  Drama  so- 
ciety, the  students  receive  special  rates 
to  many  of  the  best  productions  appear- 
ing in  the  city. 

About  25  of  the  students  who  stayed 
in  Albany  over  the  Thanksgiving  holi- 
day, held  a  holiday  dinner  at  the  New 
Kenmore  on  Thanksgiving  night.  Misses 
Hawkins  and  Sanderson  of  the  faculty 
were  guests. 

The  Christmas  recess  will  begin  Dec. 
22  and  end  Jan.  2. 

A  post-card  from  Asa  Don  Dickinson 
('04),  states  that  he  has  organized  a 
library  training  class  of  21  members  at 
the  University  of  Punjab,  Lahore.  Sev- 
eral of  the  members  of  the  class  will  be 
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retained   on   his   staff   to   organize   the 
library  of  the  university. 

F.  K.  Walter. 
Prmtt  mstitate 

Story-telling  has  never  had  a  place 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  school,  though 
some  more  or  less  regular  work  has 
formerly  been  carried  on  by  volunteers 
at  the  Greenpoint  settlement  as  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Library  chapter 
of  the  Neighborship  association.  This 
year,  however,  more  systematic  work 
has  been  undertaken.  During  the  first 
part  of  the  term  each  student  attended 
one  of  the  regular  story  hours  in  the 
children's  room  to  see  what  it  is  like. 
After  all  had  seen  a  story  hour  in  oper- 
ation, an  elective  course  in  story-tell- 
ing was  offered  to  those  who  inclined 
toward  children's  work.  Eight  elected 
the  course  which  includes  opportunity 
for  each  student  to  conduct  two  or 
three  story  hours  for  small  groups  of 
children  under  Miss  Cowing's  super- 
vision, while  the  class  as  a  whole  meets 
each  alternate  week  for  suggesti^.ns 
and  discussion.  So,  though  they  do 
not  hear  each  other's  stories,  they  all 
have  the  benefit  of  the  discussion  -ind 
criticism  of  methods. 

Shortly  after  this  work  had  been 
started  the  class  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  three  lectures  on  story-lcll- 
ing  given  by  Miss  Marie  Shedlock,  at 
Coltunbia  university,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Mr  Milton  J.  Davies,  of  Colum- 
bia university. 

Mr  J.  L  Wyer,  Jr.,  director  of  the 
New  York  state  library,  gave  the 
class  a  very  inspiring  talk  on  "Library 
ideals"  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Novem- 
ber 16. 

Miss  Sarah  B.  Askew,  class  of  1904, 
organizer  of  the  New  Jersey  public 
library  commission,  spoke  before  the 
class  on  November  30  on  "Opportuni- 
ties of  the  commission  worker."  Miss 
Askew  was  good  enough  to  tell  three 
or  four  stories  after  the  tea  which  fol- 
lowed the  lecture.  The  class  was  also 
invited  to  attend  a  story  hour  given 
by  Miss  Askew  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  that 
same  evening,  and  a  number  availed 


themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing her  again. 

Dr  Frank  P.  Hill  gave  the  School  his 
annual  talk  on  the  Brooklyn  public 
library  system  on  December  7. 

Miss  Edith  Wynne  Matthison  read 
before  the  student  body  of  the  Insti- 
tute on  Thursday  afternoon,  Novem- 
ber 18.  Her  selection  comprised  the 
balcony  scene  from  Romeo  and  Juliet 
and  the  work  of  a  group  of  representa- 
tive modern  poets. 

Louis  O'Neill,  assistant  librarian  of 
the  Insular  library  of  Porto  Rico,  who 
spent  three  months  at  the  School  in 
1912,  visited  us  on  December  8,  bring- 
ing with  him  the  plans  for  their  new 
library  building. 

Alumni  aotet 

Miss  Lillian  Burt,  '02,  cataloger  at 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  school  for  the 
ministry  at  Berkeley,  California,  has 
gone  for  a  year  to  the  Rosenberg  li- 
brary, Galveston,  Texas,  as  head  of  the 
loan  and  reference  department. 

Adeline  Cartwright,  '13,  was  mar- 
ried November  3  to  Lieutenant  George 
Bayly,  of  the  3rd  Battalion,  Canadian 
Expeditionary  Force.  Lieutenant 
Bayly  was  wounded  at  Ypres  in  April 
and  invalided  home.  His  leave  expires 
in  January  and  Mrs  Bayly  expects  to 
sail  with  her  husband  to  England  early 
in  the  new  year. 

Mr  Carson  Brevoort,  '15,  was  made 
an  assistant  in  the  public  documents 
division  of  the  reference  department  of 
the  New  York  public  library. 

Miss  Mildred  MacCarthy,  class  of 
1915,  who  has  been  doing  a  temporary 
piece  of  work  in  the  cataloging  depart- 
ment of  the  library,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  cataloging  department  of  the 
Philadelphia  public  library. 

Josephine  Adams  Rathbone, 
Vice-Director. 
Simmons  college 

The  Thanksgiving  recess  and  the 
Christmas  holiday,  extending  from  De- 
cember 21  to  January  4,  render  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  well  beloved,  but  make 
school  work  rather  fragmentary. 

The  Library  economy  class  enjoyed  a 
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visit  to  the  factory  of  the  Library  Bureau, 
where  they  saw  both  uniformity  and 
variety  of  supplies,  and  they  also  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  busy  work  with  foreign- 
ers in  the  North  End  and  East  Boston 
branches  of  the  Boston  public  library 
during  their  hours  there  one  afternoon. 

In  their  class  work  they  are  encounter- 
ing the  difficulties  of  alphabeting,  as, 
armed  with  a  syllabus  on  the  subject  by 
Miss  Hyde,  each  struggles  with  a  set  of 
cards  as  full  of  snags  as  can  be  devised. 
Accession  and  shelf  are  also  part  of  the 
month's  schedule. 

Miss  Mary  Hall  gave  a  stirring  talk 
on  the  possibilities  of  work  in  the  libra- 
ries of  high  schools,  which  was  supple- 
mented the  next  week  by  a  timely  exhibit 
of  the  material  illustrating  this  topic 
which  was  prepared  for  the  New  Jersey 
library  commission,  to  whom  the  school 
is  indebted  for  the  loan  of  it. 

The  fact  that  many  of  the  students  are 
doing  some  of  their  practice  work  in  the 
Girls'  Latin  School  library  will  make  this 
a  more  vital  topic  to  them. 

Appointments 

Margaret  Ridlon,  '12,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  assistant  in  the  Simmons  Col- 
lege library,  to  accept  that  of  assistant  in 
the  catalog  department  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  library.  While  the  college  library 
and  the  school  will  regret  Miss  Rildon's 
loss,  all  wish  her  good  fortune  in  her  new 
work,  which  is  in  her  home  city. 

Ruth  Eaton,  '15,  is  engaged  in  reorganiz- 
ing work  in  the  South  Natick  library. 

Jennie  C.  Frost,  '14-15,  is  reorganizing  the 
library  of  Normal  school  for  training  teach- 
ers for  the  feeble-minded,  at  Waverley, 
Mass. 

Margaret  Oilman,  '04-05,  who  has  been 
specializing  in  art,  is  doing  private  work  for 
the  director  of  the  Fogg  Art  museum. 

Lucy  Luard,  '15,  is  cataloging  public  docu- 
ments in  the  State  library,  of  Massachusetts. 

Elizabeth  Putnam,  '11,  has  been  appointed 
children's  librarian  in  the  Salem  public  li- 
brary, to  succeed  Ruth  Shattuck,  '10,  who 
has  resigned  on  account  of  her  health. 

Elfriede  Sander,  '02-05,  has  resigned  from 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  library  to  join  the 
reference-cataloging  staff  of  the  New  York 
public  library. 

Edna  Winn,  '06,  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  librarian  of  the  Research  labora- 
tories of  the  General  Electric  Company  at 
Schenectady. 

June  Richardson  Donnelly, 

Director. 


Syracuse  university 

Richard  T.  Wyche,  president  of  the 
Story-tellers'  league  of  America,  lec- 
tured before  the  school  recently  on  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  and  the  making  of  lit- 
erature. Mr  Wyche  told  several  of  the 
Uncle  Remus  stories  and  by  his  illustra- 
tion of  the  principles  of  story  telling 
gave  better  instruction  in  that  fine  art 
than  if  he  had  presented  a  learned  dis- 
course full  of  wise  precepts. 

Azariah  S.  Root,  librarian  of  Oberlin 
college,  gave  a  lecture  November  5  on 
The  administration  of  a  college  library. 

The  courses  in  children's  work  given 
by  Miss  Thome  have  been  strength- 
ened by  the  addition  of  350  volumes  of 
children's  books  to  the  school  library. 

Miss  Nettie  Paletz  of  the  class  of  '15 
has  been  made  assistant  in  the  library 
of  the  Polytechnic  institute  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.  E.  E.  Sperry, 

Director. 

Western  Reserve  university 

The  students  have  had  various  points 
of  view  of  the  library  field  presented 
by  the  lecturers  of  the  past  month. 
Mrs  Eleanor  Ledbetter,  librarian  of 
the  Broadway  branch  of  the  Cleveland 
public  library,  whose  library  is  located 
in  the  midst  of  a  varied  foreign  popu- 
lation, spoke  on  "Our  foreign  citizens 
and  their  European  homes."  Mr  Arne 
Kildal,  librarian  of  the  Public  library 
of  Bergen,  Norway,  told  of  "Library 
work  in  Norway",  and  illustrated  with 
lantern  slides  of  the  new  library  build- 
ing being  erected  in  Bergen  and  other 
Norwegian  library  buildings.  The 
subject  of  "The  great  war  and  the  hu- 
manities" was  interestingly  presented 
by  Mr  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr,  director  of  the 
New  York  State  library  school.  "The 
non-technical  side  of  library  work" 
was  discussed  by  Mr  Adam  Strohm, 
librarian  of  the  Detroit  public  library. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Cleveland 
public  library  training  class,  Mrs  Gud- 
run  Thorne-Thomsen  was  heard  in  her 
presentation  of  the  comparison  of  the 
classic  and  modern  fairy  tales. 

The  Director  lectured  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  library  school  on 
December  10. 
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A  number  of  enjoyable  social  func- 
tions which  have  aiforded  a  pleasant 
diversion  from  the  regular  routine  have 
been  given  during  the  month.  On  No- 
vember 20,  the  Director  entertained 
with  afternoon  tea  at  her  home.  Miss 
Norma  Han^ison  formerly  head  of  the 
Public  Speaking  department  of  the 
University  of  Iowa  gave  several  de- 
lightful readings.  The  faiculty,  stu- 
dents and  friends  have  been  finding  it 
very  pleasant  to  call  on  Miss  Howe  at 
her  home  on  the  "first  Saturdays." 
The  school  had  as  guests  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  Miss  Margaret  Mann  and  Miss 
Bertha  Randall  of  the  Carnegie  library 
of  Pittsburgh.  Both  gave  interesting 
and  practical  talks  about  their  work, 
after  which  an  informal  tea  was  given. 
Preceding  the  Thanksgiving  recess  a 
social  hour  planned  by  the  six  Cleve- 
land students  in  honor  of  the  out  of 
town  members  of  the  class  was  given 
in  the  lecture  room  of  the  School. 

Alice  S.  Tyler^  Director. 


As  to  Cataloging 

Hitchler,  Theresa. 

Cataloging  for  small  libraries.  Rev.  ed. 
A.  L.  A.  pub.  board,  1915.    316p.    $1.25. 

To  one  conversant  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  it  is  surprising  to 
find  in  the  present  volume  no  acknowl- 
edgment of  direct  quotations  made 
from  other  cataloging  codes,  though, 
in  so  many  cases,  the  phraseology  is 
identical  with  that  of  Cataloging  rules 
by  Miss  J.  D.  Fellows,  that  the  very 
spirit  of  that  work  seems  present  here. 
There  is  also  material  taken  from  the 
A.  L.  A.  Catalog  rules,  notably  in  the 
list  of  definitions  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  It  may  be  in  the  interest  of 
progress  to  build  upon  the  work  of 
others,  and  this  is  legitimate  and  expe- 
dient to  a  certain  extent,  but  when  a 
work  so  incorporates  another  as  to  ap- 
pear almost  an  adaptation  of  it  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  formalities 
which  are  due.  Moreover,  misappre- 
hensions and  complications  may  arise 
when  such  recognition  is  not  made,  as 
the  careful  student  has  a  right  to  know 
the  source  of  his  authority,  and  much 


of  the  value  of  this  work  for  reference 
is  lost  because  of  this  omission. 

From  the  explicit  and  detailed  expla- 
nations, the  large  amount  of  extra- 
neous matter  thrown  in,  and  the  man- 
ner of  treating  certain  points  like  sub- 
ject headings,  one  is  led  to  presume 
that  it  was  the  author's  intention  to 
supply  a  book  which  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  untrained  or  partly 
trained  catalogers,  as  these  are  they, 
of  course,  who  need  the  dogmatic  and 
exact  statement  of  practice,  rather  than 
an  array  of  rules  presenting  alterna- 
tives and  exceptions  to  suit  personal 
taste,  available  funds  or  "type  of  li- 
brary." Directions  to  untrained  peo- 
ple must  be  clear,  accurate  and  con- 
sistent. It  is  only  after  long  experience 
that  one  acquires  the  cataloging 
imagination  and  becomes  able  to  grasp 
quickly  the  principles  underlying  the 
subject  and  to  formulate  these,  omit- 
ting no  details.  For  these  reasons,  and 
because  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  so 
admirable,  it  is  especially  deplorable, 
that,  in  a  treatise  covering  the  subject 
so  amply  and  shedding  light  upon  so 
many  difficulties,  any  occasion  should 
be  found  to  question  the  judgment  of 
the  author  or  to  criticise  the  meaning 
of  any  part  as  obscure. 

In  general,  the  book  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  hasty  work,  many  examples 
are  unfortunately  chosen,  and  it  also 
appears  that  the  informal  style  in 
which  the  subject  is  treated  places  too 
little  emphasis  upon  the  distinction  be- 
tween principles  and  details.  These 
are  points  which  inexperienced  cata- 
logers are  slow  to  discern,  yet  they 
are  most  necessary  to  any  independent 
work.  This  could  perhaps  have  been 
obviated  to  some  extent  by  a  different 
typographical  arrangement.  The  use- 
fulness of  the  book,  for  the  young  cata- 
loger,  is  also  greatly  curtailed  by  tTie 
large  number  of  sample  cards,  very  few 
of  which  bear  any  lep^cnd  describing 
their  application.  This  is  escpecially 
regrettable  in  analytics,  where  in  one 
case,  nine  examples  illustrate  the  same 
principle,  for  the  same  book,  in  exactly 
the  same  way.    One  finger  points  a  di- 
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rection^with  more  emphasis  than  nine. 

In  considering  some  special  features 
of  the  book  which  appear  inconsistent, 
inaccurate,  or  not  in  accord  with  the 
generally  accepted  practice  of  today, 
the  order  of  the  book  has  been  general- 
ly followed,  so  far  as  practicable. 

The  inventory  taken  by  the  shelf  list 
will  be  greatly  expedited  if  accession 
numbers  are  arranged  in  columns  on 
the  shelf  list  cards  instead  of  in  para- 
graphs as  indicated  by  samples  given 
on  pages  4-6. 

When  noblemen's  names  are  entered 
under  title  (p.  17)  only  the  initials  of 
their  forenames  and  family  names  are 
used  with  these,  and  we  have  Beacons- 
field,  B.  D.,  1st  earl  of,  Chesterfield, 
P.  D.  S.,  4th  earl  of,  Tennyson,  A.  T., 
1st  baron,  Avcbury,  J.  L.,  1st  baron. 
There  are  obvious  reasons  why  this 
might  result  in  confusion  or  worse, 
especially  as  no  references  are  advised. 

There  is  a  departure  from  the  usual 
method  of  capitalizing  book  titles  on 
p.  22  where  directions  are  given  to 
"Capitalize  the  first  word  of  the  title 
and  the  word  following  if  the  first  is 
an  article."  This  may  be  done  to  fa- 
cilitate arrangement,  but  the  curves  en- 
closing the  article  ought  to  suffice  for 
this. 

Under  the  question  of  annotating 
catalog  cards  the  "American  Catalog" 
is  mentioned  as  a  source  for  such  notes. 
Very  few  small  libraries  could  afford 
this  when  it  was  in  print,  certainly 
after  five  years,  copies  would  be  very 
difficult  to  secure. 

Much  of  chapter  V,  the  discussion  of 
subject  entries,  is  misleading.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  stated  that  "Countries, 
states  and  cities  are  not  given  in  the 
A.  L.  A.  list,"  though  the  introduction 
to  that  book  makes  it  very  plain  that 
the  subheads  as  given  under  United 
States,  except  for  history,  may  serve 
as  a  model  for  any  country.  The  sub- 
heads under  history  are  given  also  for 
a  few  countries,  of  which  the  small  li- 
brary might  contain  enough  history 
material  to  require  subheads  in  the  cat- 
alog, and  for  cities,  an  excellent  list  of 
subheads  is  given  to  be  used  with  the 


name  of  any  city.  On  p.  38  it  is  sur- 
prising to  find  the  statement  to  the 
effect  that  periodicals  and  literary  es- 
says are  completely  analyzed  for  us  by 
"Poolers  Index,"  "Cumulative  Index  to 
Periodicals"  and  the  A.  L.  A.  index 
to  general  literature,  (note  capitaliza- 
tion) It  seems  needless  to  remark  here 
that  the  "Readers'  Guide  took  over  the 
work  of  the  "Cumulative  Index  to  Pe- 
riodicals" in  1903.  On  p.  39  it  is  ad- 
vised that,  when  time  permits,  entry 
under  both  country  and  subject  is  de- 
sirable. Perhaps  libraries  that  started 
in  this  way  some  years  ago  may  still 
keep  it  up,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  the  best  usage 
to-day  is  to  follow  the  practice  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  or  the  A.  L. 
A.  list  as  mentioned  above.  Mr.  Bishop 
in  his  Practical  handbook  of  modern 
library  cataloging  says  on  this  subject: 
"A  consistent  policy  with  regard  to 
this  class  of  subject  headings  which 
will  rigorously  enter  under  either  the 
topic  or  the  country  is  demanded  in  the 
interests  alike  of  economy  and  of  com- 
mon sense.  Whatever  decision  is 
taken,  a  reference  must  be  made  from 
the  opposite  form.  .  .  At  no  other 
point  of  subject  catalog  work  is  defi- 
nite adherence  to  a  fixed  rule  more  nec- 
essary than  here.  A  decision  once  taken 
in  this  matter  should  be  rigidly  exe- 
cuted." 

There  is  the  admonition  on  p.  40 
"Stick  to  the  A.  L.  A.  'List  of  Subject 
headings'  as  far  as  possible,"  but  the 
next  paragraph  advises  the  young  cat- 
aloger  to  "group  closely  related  sub- 
jects under  a  combined  heading  when 
possible."  This  seems  unnecessary  ad- 
vice because  the  A.  L.  A.  list  has  done 
this  very  consistently. 

Careful  study  of  the  discussion  (p. 
40-41)  of  the  subject  reference  cards 
as  used  in  the  Brooklyn  public  li- 
brary where  a  general  reference  is 
made  from  the  subject  to  the  books  on 
the  shelves,  in  place  of  making  sub- 
ject cards  for  individual  books  classify- 
ing in  that  subject,  leaves  one  in  doubt 
as  to  the  real  intention  of  the  writer. 
After  a  seeming  recommendation  that 
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a  "see  also"  be  made  from  the  sub- 
jects to  the  books  on  the  shelves,  this 
statement  follows  "for  the  borrower 
who  desires  to  know  what  the  library 
has  on  a  certain  subject  such  refer- 
ences are  not  of  much  value.  .  . 
so  unless  the  shelf  list  is  available  I 
do  not  recommend  the  use  of  such  ref- 
erences." Now  it  is  not  plain  why  a 
reader  should  be  referred  to  the  shelves 
when  the  shelf  list  is  public.  The  mat- 
ter of  modification  for  subject  entries 
was  discussed  in  Library  Journal  28: 
21-22  by  Miss  Tyler  where  she  advo- 
cated this  reference :  "For  entire  books 
on  this  subject  see  shelf  list.  Class, 
no.  .  .  "  which  seems  to  gain  the 
ends  desired,  viz.  a  saving  of  time  and 
material  in  making  subject  cards,  with- 
out unnecessary  trouble  to  the  bor- 
rower. 

The  paragraph  treating  of  subject 
vs.  form  entry  for  poetry,  drama,  fic- 
tion, etc.,  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It 
would  seem  better  for  the  small  library 
to  use  Drama  for  form  entry,  if  de- 
sirable to  group  all  plays  in  one  place, 
and  Drama  (Books  about)  or  Drama 
Criticism,  for  works  about  the  drama. 
Many  libraries  omit  the  entries  under 
form  entirely. 

In  many  places  in  the  text  and  on 
many  sample  cards  these  notes,  to  be 
used  on  subject  and  other  added  entry 
cards,  are  advocated  :  "For  contents  see 
the  main  card,"  "For  volumes  and 
dates  contained  in  the  library  see  the 
main  card."  Of  course  "main  card" 
means  nothing  to  the  wayfaring  man, 
and  most  catalogers  avoid  using  any 
statement  that  would  be  understood 
only  by  those  having  a  technical 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

It  is  not  quite  plain  if  the  list  of  sub- 
heads under  countries,  on  p.  45,  is  rec- 
ommended as  one  to  be  followed  by 
the  small  library  or  shown  here  as  an 
illustration  of  what  might  be.  Just 
why  Description  and  travel,  Constitu- 
tion, and  History  appear  out  of  their 
alphabetical  places  in  the  list  is  not  ap- 
parent, nor  does  it  seem  necessary  for 
the  small  library  to  multiply  subheads 
as  19th  Century,  Later  19th  Century, 


20th  Century,  Modern,  all  of  which  are 
included  here. 

Under  joint  authors  (chapter  IX) 
one  notes  the  omission  of  the  comma 
usually  placed  before  the  and  in  the 
heading.  This  seems  to  work  out  all 
right  in  that  chapter,  but  in  an  example 
on  p.  170  it  is  difficult  to  disentangle 
Bowmer,  Ronald,  Hitchcock,  Ronald 
and  Morant,  GoeflFrey.  Here  it  is  plain 
why  the  use  of  the  comma  in  that  place 
is  always  justified. 

On  the  sample  cards  for  periodicals 
and  other  continuations,  if  the  usual 
custom  had  been  followed  of  putting  in 
italics  all  items  which  are  to  be  made  in 
pencil,  it  would  have  obviated  some 
difficulties  which  might  arise  with 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  practice  in 
this  regard.  On  p.  117-18  there  is  a 
striking  example  of  this  on  the  card  for 
the  "Cyclopedia  of  American  govern- 
ment" where  the  date  and  imprint  are 
written  "°1914 — v.1-3."  This  is  especi- 
ally misleading  as  on  p.  115  directions 
read  "Imprint,  etc.  is  given  for  cyclo- 
pedias and  dictionaries  as  for  any  ordi- 
nary book." 

There  is  no  explanation  and  ap- 
parently no  reason  for  printing  a  part 
of  the  main  entries  for  some  periodicals 
in  one  style  of  type  and  entire  entries 
for  other  periodicals  in  type  of  another 
face. 

In  the  chapter  (XIV),  on  corporate 
entries,  advice  is  given  to  enter  govern- 
ment publications  in  the  inverted  form. 
Yet  on  p.  141  on  the  sample  card  for  the 
New  York  (City)  Bureau  of  municipal 
research,  (which  seems  to  be  the  only 
example  where  the  inverted  form 
would  be  necessary)  the  direct  form  is 
used.  In  this  chapter  it  might  have 
been  helpful  had  there  been  some  ex- 
planation of  the  cases  where  form 
entry  is  used  for  the  main  entry  in 
place  of  the  name  of  the  department  or 
bureau  responsible  for  the  publication. 
Instead,  it  is  stated  that  treaties  are 
entered  under  name  (sic)  and  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  laws,  charters,  constitu- 
tions or  ordinances,  which  are  equally 
important,  and  as  likely  to  be  found  in 
the  small  library  as  texts  of  treaties. 
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The  rule  (p.  135)  for  entering  under  the 
personal  author  where  the  government 
merely  publishes  the  book  is  abrogated 
on  p.  280  where  the  Bibliography  of  co- 
operative cataloging  is  entered  under 
the  U.  S.  Library  of  Congress. 

For  works  requiring  analytics  the  stu- 
dent is  advised  to  give  the  title  of  the 
first  part  of  the  book  only  on  the  main 
card.  Many  catalogers  insist  that  the 
main  card  shall  show  (in  most  cases) 
exactly  what  is  on  the  title  page. 

The  example  (p.  179)  illustrating  the 
short  form  of  subject  analytic  (where 
the  author  of  the  analytic  is  also  the 
author  of  the  whole  book)  is  unhappily 
chosen,  as  it  does  not  come  under  any 
of  the  cases  as  given  on  p.  157  where 
this  form  is  applicable. 

It  is  also  quite  disconcerting  to  find 
two  very  diflPerent  definitions  for  an 
independent,  p.  184  and  299,  and  a  third 
statement  that  of  "books  bound  together" 
p.  152,  which  might  be  confused  with 
the  other  two. 

One  chapter  is  devoted  to  "Practical 
hints."  Here  are  several  points  to  be 
noted.  Red  ink  for  cross  references 
"even  for  names  of  individuals  when 
they  are  treated  as  subject  headings" 
would  be  inconsistent  as  soon  as  that 
heading  had  been  used  as  an  author 
heading.  It  would  seem  better  to  fol- 
low the  usual  plan  of  writing  all  head- 
ings which  may  be  used  for  authors  in 
black  ink. 

The  33  R  (330^2)  catalog  card  of 
the  Library  Bureau  is  recommended. 
Here  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be  dis- 
missed with  so  short  a  word.  If  the 
typewriter  is  used,  a  thinner  card  is 
preferable  as  it  conforms  more  easily 
to  the  platen  and  receives  the  impres- 
sion of  the  type  more  clearly.  There  is 
also  the  question  of  the  added  space  re- 
quired for  storage. 

(luides  with  celluloid  tops  cost  from 
S32.00  to  $35.00  per  thousand,  and  few 
small  libraries  could  afford  them.  An 
article  in  Nezv  York  Libraries  4:23 
states  that  the  subjects  on  these  (in 
standard  sets)  follow  the  A.  L.  A.  list 
but  that  the  author  headings  follow  the 
Library  of  Congress  headings.     These 


could  not  then  be  used  with  the  in- 
verted form  for  government  publica- 
tions. 

The  spacing  on  the  sample  cards 
here  given  does  not  conform  to  the 
directions  indicated  on  pages  23  and 
156.  The  ruling  also  of  the  sample 
cards  is  unusual.  There  seems  no  good 
reason  for  changing  the  standard  rul- 
ing of  the  Library  Bureau  cards  especi- 
ally as  some  typewriters  offering  very 
satisfactory  devices  for  holding  the 
card  securely  against  the  platen  will 
not  write  so  near  the  top  as  these 
samples  indicate,  because  the  metal 
trip  which  holds  the  card  interferes 
with  the  type  bar,  and  the  upper  half  of 
the  letter  is  cut  off.  Moreover,  manu- 
script cards  to  be  filed  with  the  Library 
of  Congress  cards  should,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  conform  to  these  in  spacing  as 
well  as  in  type  used. 

The  use  of  capitals  followed  here 
seems  to  be  according  to  no  fixed  rules. 
As  on  the  same  page  one  finds  Milwau- 
kee (Wis.)  Public  Library  and  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Public  library,  and  occasion- 
ally capitals  thrown  in  to  accentuate 
some  particular  point  or  to  make  some 
citation  more  emphatic. 

These  points,  some  of  which  a  more 
careful  editing  could  have  eliminated 
are  indicated  here  to  call  attention  to 
phases  of  the  book  which  could  be  im- 
proved in  future  editions. 

Caroline  VVandell. 

Syracuse  university,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


In  a  library  in  which  works  of  fiction 
were  arranged  in  alphabetic  order,  the 
cards  showing  the  first  and  last  names 
of  the  sequence  of  authors  affixed  to  the 
ends  of  the  book  stacks,  occurred  a 
humorous  incident  recently.  A  card  at- 
tached to  the  first  of  a  group  of  stacks 
happened  to  have  on  it :  "Fiction :  About 
to  Burgin" — the  first  and  last  authors  be- 
ing Edmond  About  and  G.  B.  Burgin. 
A  lady  came  in,  passed  the  time  of  day 
with  the  assistant,  caught  sight  of  this 
particular  guide  card  and  remarked: 
"What  a  funny  notice,  'Fiction  about  to 
begin.'  "—Book  Monthly. 
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News  from  the  Field 
East 
A  recent  report  of  the  Public  library 
commission  of  Massachusetts  on  its  two 
years'  work  developing  loyalty  among 
aliens  forms  the  most  interesting  account 
of  what  Miss  Campbell  and  her  assist- 
ants have  done  during  the  year.  Miss 
Campbell  sought  first  hand  knowledge  of 
what  was  needed  by  holding  conferences 
in  the  large  places  with  leaders  of  the 
various  nationalities  and  asked  them 
point  blank  what  they  would  like  the 
public  library  to  do  for  the  people.  In- 
variably the  response  was  they  wanted 
books  in  their  own  language,  giving  in- 
formation on  the  United  States  and 
books  to  help  the  immigrant  to  learn 
English.  In  response  to  this,  foreign 
traveling  libraries  were  made  up.  The 
books  were  in  French,  Italian  and  Polish. 
In  a  short  time,  there  were  more  calls 
than  could  possibly  be  supplied.  The 
Italians  have  taken  a  deep  interest  and 
they  themselves  have  donated  Italian 
books  to  a  number  of  the  libraries. 
Various  instances  are  cited  of  foreigners 
being  made  more  reliant,  increasing  their 
earning  capacity  and  more  satisfied  be- 
cause more  intelligent  concerning  all  sur- 
roundings. Lectures  in  the  libraries  in 
the  language  of  the  alien  population  have 
been  popular.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the 
deplorable  lack  of  books  on  practical 
farming,  biographies  of  Washington  and 
other  leading  Americans  and  books  re- 
lating to  citizenship  in  a  democracy.  So 
far,  the  report  states,  it  has  been  the 
politicians  that  have  trained  foreigners 
for  citizenship.  Massachusetts  has  made 
a  start  towards  having  the  educational 
force  do  this  work,  but  only  a  start  when 
compared  with  what  is  possible  to  have 
done  and  will  undoubtedly  be  done  in  the 
future. 

Central  Atlantic 

Lydia  M.  Poirier,  formerly  librarian 
of  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  Edward  M.  God- 
dard  were  married  in  New  York  City, 
December  15. 

Florence  Wilkie,  N.  Y.  State,  44-'15, 
has  received  an  appointment  as  assist- 
ant in  the  library  of  the  U.  S.  bureau  of 
mines,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Headington  branch  library 
building  of  the  Free  library  of  Phila- 
delphia was  opened  to  the  public  with 
a  reception  on  Friday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 3. 

On  October  16  the  James  V.  Brown 
library  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  opened, 
the  third  of  the  stations  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Brown  library  since  it 
commenced  operation  in  1907.  The 
three  stations,  which  are  operated 
through  the  aid  of  other  organizations, 
are  treated  as  branch  libraries,  the 
collection  of  books  not  being  changed. 

Ephraim  Deinard,  traveling  repre- 
sentative of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
has  returned  and  reports  many  indig- 
nities offered  him  by  the  Turks  in  his 
recent  journey  through  their  country. 
Mr  Deinard  left  for  the  Holy  Land  in 
May,  1914  to  collect  rare  books  and 
manuscripts  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  material  for  the  Smith- 
sonian institute.  He  gathered  71  cases 
of  books,  but  when  he  attempted  to 
return  to  this  country  last  spring,  he 
was  prevented  by  the  Turkish  authori- 
ties. The  Turks  censored  his  books 
and  suspecting  he  was  engaged  in  some 
conspiracy  imprisoned  him  at  Jaffa. 
After  appearing  before  court  martial 
three  times  and  languishing  in  cells 
between  times,  Mr  Deinard,  who  is 
past  70  years  of  age,  was  freed  on 
condition  that  he  leave  the  books  be- 
hind him  and  leave  the  country.  He 
will  lay  his  case  before  the  state  de- 
partment. 

The  report  of  the  Princeton  Univer- 
sity library  records  accessions,  41,239  v. ; 
pamphlets  21,375.  A  list  of  gifts  for  the 
year  showed  a  number  of  noteworthy 
collections,  among  them,  the  Pliny  Fisk 
statistical  library,  the  Paton  collection  of 
books  on  Egypt  and  Eastern  Asia,  the 
Cook  collection  of  chess  literature — ^all 
collections  of  great  distinction  in  their 
several  lines.  Including  all  of  these  the 
grand  total  of  accessions  was  172,919 
items;  expeditures,  $57,100,  of  this 
$21,923  was  for  books  and  binding  and 
$23,690  for  salaries.  Circulation  was 
71,984.  With  the  increase  of  students, 
professors,  courses,  books  and  methods 
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of  using  the  library,  it  is  estimated  that 
it  would  take  about  30,000  to  40,000 
more  hours'  work  than  there  are  means 
to  pay  for  during  the  year  to  properly 
care  for  the  books  and  other  items  of 
library  service.  Only  the  amount  of 
work  secured  through  students'  help 
largely  kept  the  library  from  being 
swamped.  A  total  of  40  v.  were  received 
through  inter  library  loan. 

Central 
Emily  K.  Colwell,  B.L.S.,  N.  Y.  State, 
'15,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the 
Ohio  state  library. 

Winifred  Riggs,  N.  Y.  State,  '04,  has 
been  appointed  first  assistant  in  the  East 
Cleveland  public  library. 

Jennie  A.  Craig,  B.L.S.,  Illinois,  '09, 
for  the  past  four  years  assistant  in  charge 
of  the  English  departmental  library,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  catalog  reviser  in  the  general 
library. 

The  Board  of  curators  of  the  State 
historical  society  of  Iowa  has  made  plans 
by  which  the  publications  of  the  society 
will  be  placed  in  150  libraries  in  Iowa 
designated  as  depositors  for  the  histor- 
ical society. 

Viola  C.  Eraser,  Illinois,  '12-'13,  re- 
signed her  position  as  loan  desk  assistant 
in  the  University  of  Illinois  library  and 
was  married  to  Dr  Lynn  B.  Vaughn,  No- 
vember 16,  1915,  in  Downer's  Grove, 
Illinois.  Dr  and  Mrs  Vaughn  are  at 
home  in  Hurley,  South  Dakota. 

Mrs  Elizabeth  C.  Earl  has  been  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Public  library 
commission  of  Indiana.  Mrs  Earl  has 
been  a  member  of  the  commission  since 
its  establishment  in  1899  and  was 
largely  instrumental  in  the  formation 
of  the  commission  as  she  has  been  in 
most  of  the  good  things  that  the  com- 
mission has  done  since. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Illi- 
nois library  association,  the  following 
persons  have  been  appointed  for  the  com- 
mittee to  evolve  a  plan  for  cooperation 
between  the  libraries  and  schools  in  Illi- 
nois; H.  E.  Legler,  chairman,  Mary  J. 


Booth,  Fanny  Jackson,  Irene  Warren, 
Prof.  J.  Hughes  Johnson,  James  F. 
Hosic,  P.  L.  Windsor,  Mary  Day,  J.  M. 
C.  Hanson,  Mabel  Fletcher  and  Mary 
Eileen  Ahem. 

A  very  comprehensive  report  of  the 
recreational  survey  made  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  by  a  special  committee  of  the 
Madison  Board  of  commerce  has  been 
issued.  A  representative  committee  of 
the  various  interests  in  Madison  was 
appointed  by  the  Madison  Board  of 
commission  to  support  and  determine 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  survey.  A 
striking  fact  in  connection  with  the 
survey  is  that,  notwithstanding  the 
many  library  activities  carried  on  in 
Madison,  the  library  interests  are  not 
represented  on  the  committee. 

A  novel  display  for  library  advertis- 
ing was  a  pile  of  hundreds  of  worn  out 
books  displayed  in  a  store  window  in 
Huntington,  Ind.  They  were  taken 
from  the  library  shelves — every  de- 
partment of  the  library  being  repre- 
sented. Placards  bearing  inscriptions, 
as  follows,  were  grouped  about  the 
heap  of  battered  books : 

There  are  2000  more  books  in  the  library 
— Get  a  card  and  read  some  of  them. 

These  books  were  worn  out  last  winter, 
but  you  may  be  interested  in  our  new  ones. 

Circulation  in  1913,  41,402;  in  1914,  50,761. 
Goodness  knows  what  it  will  be  in  1915! 

Mrs  W.  T.  Porter,  wife  of  W.  T.  Por- 
ter, president  of  the  Cincinnati  library 
board,  died  October  4.  Mr  and  Mrs 
Porter  attended  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  in 
Berkeley  in  June.  On  the  way  home 
while  in  Los  Angeles  they  both  met  with 
an  accident — 'being  struck  by  a  motor- 
cycle. Mrs  Porter  was  in  delicate  health 
and  the  shock  of  the  accident  was  so  great 
that  she  never  entirely  recovered  and 
gradually  grew  worse  until  her  death. 
Mr  Porter,  himself,  has  been  quite  seri- 
ously ill  in  the  hospital  but  is  slowly  re- 
covering. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  states  that  the  war  in  Europe 
has  caused  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
accessions  as  compared  to  former  years. 
The  number  of  books  added  was  110,- 
564:  number  of  volumes  in  the  library. 
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2,363,873;  maps  and  charts,  142,553; 
there  are  726,808  v.  and  pieces  of  music 
and  285,757  prints. 

Special  mention  is  made  of  the  death 
of  Mr  Arthur  Jeffrey  Parsons  on  No- 
vember 5,  1915,  who  had  been  chief  of 
the  Division  of  prints  for  15  years  and 
who  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  li- 
brary. 

An  extended  account  of  the  first  year*s 
activities  of  the  new  legislative  reference 
division  is  given.  Data  bearing  on  pros- 
pective legislation  for  the  use  of  Con- 
gress, the  committee  and  individual 
members  and  its  distribution,  as  called 
for  by  the  same,  form  an  interesting  rec- 
ord of  work.  A  valuable  gift  of  rare 
books,  pamphlets  and  manuscript  maps 
was  received  from  Henry  Harrisse,  his- 
torian. The  collection  is  the  result  of 
40  years  of  effort  in  the  field  of  Ameri- 
can history  and  includes  many  original 
manuscript  maps  of  different  parts  on 
the  American  continent  of  an  early  day. 
The  manuscripts  of  the  late  John  Boyd 
Fletcher,  the  papers  of  Edward  Lee 
Plumb,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican legation  of  Mexico,  the  papers  of 
George  Mason  were  included  and  a  print 
of  the  report  of  details  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  writing 
of  John  Rutledge  were  acquired.  Other 
interesting  items  were  diaries — one  of 
Edmund  Ruffin,  25  v.,  who  was  selected 
to  fire  the  first  gun  at  Ft.  Sumter,  was 
also  received.  The  correspondence  of 
Peter  Force,  1818-65,  was  added  by  pur- 
chase. 

The  biennial  report  ot  the  Wiscon- 
sin library  commission  is  evidently  an 
effort  to  convey  as  concisely  as  possi- 
ble a  clear  impression  of  the  activities 
of  the  commission.  The  report  is  brief 
and  the  chapter  and  paragraph  head- 
ings aid  in  an  analysis  of  its  contents. 

The  commission  has  extended  its 
lending  facilities  not  only  through  the 
traveling  libraries,  but  where  ordinary 
traveling  libraries  cannot  be  cared  for, 
such  as  lumber  camps,  making  exten- 
sive use  of  the  parcel  post  system.  In 
the  mail  delivery  system,  the  commis- 
sion has  secured  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  university  and  Historical  society 


libraries,    so   that   a   large   supply   of 
books  is  made  available  to  the  state. 

A  computation  concerning  the  work 
which  the  library  school  students  have 
done  in  the  public  libraries  of  the  state 
during  the  biennial  period,  places  a 
value  on  it  in  the  aggregate  of  $8,000. 
Out  of  31  in  the  class  of  1913,  29  had 
positions  at  the  time  of  graduation;  in 
the  class  of  1914,  26  had  received  ap- 
pointment prior  to  graduation.  Of  the 
202  graduated  from  the  school  since  its 
beginning,  only  four  are  recorded  as 
temporarily  out  of  positions,  while  two 
are  not  recommended  because  of  lack 
of  efficiency.  Twenty-three  have  aban- 
doned the  library  profession  and  mar- 
ried. 

The  statistical  tables  are  interesting. 
The  salary  is  given  of  each  chief  libra- 
rian in  the  state  as  well  as  of  all  as- 
sistants. It  is  possible  to  discover  from 
these  tables  how  much  of  the  resources 
of  each  library  is  spent  for  books,  jani- 
tor service,  periodicals,  etc. 

A  list  of  library  buildings,  giving  the 
name  of  the  donor,  the  amount  devoted 
to  the  building,  annual  maintenance 
fund  provided,  shows  that  many  com- 
munities are  devoting  considerably 
more  than  10  per  cent  to  the  main- 
tenance of  their  libraries. 

There  were  198  new  and  resumed 
traveling  library  stations  opened  dur- 
ing the  year;  1,258  requests  for  travel- 
ing libraries  were  filled,  and  773  dis- 
tinct rural  communities  have  traveling 
library  stations.  A  map  of  the  state 
gives  the  location  of  all  of  these  sta- 
tions. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Hibbing,  Minn.,  shows  a  gain  in  cir- 
culation of  37.3  per  cent  over  the  prev- 
ious year.  Of  these,  10,774  more  books 
of  non-fiction  were  issued  than  last  year. 
There  were  9,246  volumes  added  to  the 
library.  Circulation  reached  71,128.  The 
number  of  books  in  foreign  languages 
loaned  doubled  during  the  year.  There 
are  3,035  active  users  of  the  library. 
The  following  methods  of  publicity  work 
were  followed: 

A  booth  at  the  St.  Louis  county  fair 
was  furnished  as  a  reading  room  with  at- 
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tendant  in  charge;  a  bulletin  board  on 
the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  library  dur- 
ing September  and  October  held  war 
periodicals,  maps  and  attractive  news 
items;  moving  picture  shows  showed 
slides  of  the  library  and  its  resources. 
The  slides  displayed  were  in  the  Swedish, 
Finnish,  Italian  and  Crotian  languages. 
Printed  cards,  often  in  foreign  languages, 
giving  the  hours  of  opening,  location  of 
library  were  framed  and  placed  in  depots, 
restaurants,  barber  shops,  halls,  saloons 
and  shops  frequented  by  foreigners; 
victrola  concerts  on  each  Sunday  after- 
noon. A  collection  of  books  and  posters 
at  the  child  welfare  exhibit;  a  store  win- 
dow exhibit  for  one  week.  Distribution 
of  lists  of  books  for  foreigners  learning 
languages  and  easy  books  which  might 
be  borrowed  from  the  library  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  night  schools.  The  club 
room  of  the  library  was  used  practically 
every  week  day  night  during  the  winter 
months.  Deposit  stations  in  ten  places 
resulted  in  a  circulation  of  3660  v.  Books 
were  sent  to  graduates  of  high  schools  to 
continue  their  reading.  Postal  cards 
were  sent  out  to  boys  and  girls  who  had 
not  used  their  library  cards  for  four 
months.  The  library  has  several  thou- 
sand pictures  in  its  collection  as  well  as 
a  number  of  postal  card  and  stereopticon 
views. 

South 

A  fully  equipped  library  for  the  Louis- 
ville boys'  high  school,  under  joint  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  education  and  Board 
of  trustees  of  the  Louisville  free  pul)lic 
library,  has  been  planned. 

Mrs  Kate  Pleasants  Miner,  for  some 
time  reference  librarian  of  the  Virginia 
state  library,  has  resigned  her  position 
and  will  go  to  China.  Mrs  Miner  pre- 
pared the  index  to  the  files  of  papers  of 
the  Virginia  historical  society  on  a 
check  list  of  Virginia  newspapers  pub- 
lished before  the  war. 

A  library  club  has  been  organized  by 
the  staff  of  the  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas.  Monthly  meetings  are 
planned  with  programs  of  professional 
and  cultural  value.  Membership  is 
limited  to    those    engaged    in    library 


work   in    the    university    and  city  of 
Austin. 

Pacific  Coast 

Edith  E.  Clarke,  N.  Y.  State,  '89,  has 
gone  to  California  to  assist  in  the  River- 
side winter  library  school. 

Miss  Maud  Macpherson,  for  a  long 
time  conected  with  the  State  library  at 
Washington  and  who  substituted  the  past 
year  for  Miss  Cornelia  Marvin  during 
her  leave  of  absence,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  at  Boise, 
Idaho.  She  will  begin  her  work  Jan- 
uary 1. 

Loring  P.  Rixford  of  San  Francisco 
has  been  chosen  as  architect  of  the  new 
library  building  of  Sacramento  out  of 
a  group  of  56  architects.  The  exterior 
of  the  building  is  planned  on  the  lines 
of  the  Italian  renaissance.  The  city 
had  a  gift  of  $100,000  from  the  Car- 
negie corporation  for  the  building  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

Canada 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  municipal 
library  building  to  be  erected  in  Montreal 
was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on 
Saturday,  November  22.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Lieut.  Governor  LeBlanc,  Sir 
Lomer  Gouin,  Bishop  Gauthier  and 
Alderman  Dubeau,  acting  mayor  of  the 
city. 

The  report  of  the  Eraser  Institute 
of  Montreal,  which  is  the  public  library 
for  the  city,  records  the  annual  income 
as  $16,385;  expenditures,  $13,479.  Of 
this  $5,500  is  spent  for  salaries.  Dur- 
iii.c:  the  year,  88,319  persons  used  the 
reference  circulating  room.  Number  of 
books  in  library,  74,083. 

The  Military  Camp  branch  of  the 
Public  library  of  Toronto  has  been 
opened  at  the  Exhibition  grounds  camp 
and  is  proving  of  great  interest  and 
benefit  to  the  soldiers.  It  is  in  the  same 
building  as  the  Canteen  and  the  reading 
and  writing  rooms  managed  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  combination  makes 
social  headquarters. 

The  Provincial  library  of  Victoria, 
B.  C,  moved  into  its  new  quarters  in 
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June.  The  building  is  one  of  the  wings 
of  the  Provincial  government  build- 
ing, the  comer  stone  of  which  was  laid 
by  the  Duke  of  Connaught  in  1912. 
The  entrance  into  the  library  at  the  end 
of  the  hall  leads  into  a  beautiful  ro- 
tunda which  is  really  magnificent  in 
size  and  proportion,  handsomely  con- 
structed of  marble  and  concrete.  Per- 
haps one  would  be  justified  in  saying 
that,  for  the  size  of  the  library,  there 
is  far  too  much  space  given  to  this  in 
comparison  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
rooms  where  the  public  are  expected  to 
use  the  material  of  the  library.  A  door 
opposite  the  entrance  leads  into  the 
stack  room  which  is  several  stories 
high — being  above  and  below  this  de- 
livery hall.  In  front  of  the  door  of  the 
stack  room  is  a  delivery  counter  over 
which  the  books  from  the  stacks  may 
be  obtained  from  the  several  floors  by 
use  of  an  automatic  electric  lift.  To  the 
right  and  left  of  the  rotunda  are  the 
reading  and  reference  rooms.  The 
rooms  are  not  large  but  are  handsomely 
furnished.  Special  collection  rooms  are 
adjoining  the  reference  and  reading 
rooms  where  historians  and  others  do- 
ing research  work  may  have  privacy 
and  such  material  as  they  want 
brought  to  them.  This  library  is  par- 
ticularly rich  in  historical  material  re- 
lating to  the  Northwest  and  its 
archives,  considering  the  age  of  the 
collection,  are  complete  along  many 
lines. 

There  are  also  rooms  for  the  record 
workers  in  the  library  service,  for  the 
legislative  reference  library  and  for  the 
traveling  library  department.  This 
latter  has  done  remarkably  fine  work 
in  view  of  the  cramped  quarters,  in- 
sufficient maintenance  fund  and  lack 
of  clerical  helpers  under  which  it  has 
suffered.  The  new  quarters  of  the  li- 
brary will  give  more  room  for  all  lines 
of  activity  and  the  indefatigable  Mr 
Scholefield,  provincial  librarian  of 
British  Columbia,  has  pledged  himself 
to  bring  up  the  work  of  the  institution 
to  a  degree  commensurate  with  the 
surroundings  in  which  it  is  to  be  car- 
ried on. 


Foreign 

Maja  Schaanning,  N.  Y.  State,  '12-'13, 
has  resigned  the  librarianship  of  the  pub- 
lic library  at  Kristiansand,  Norway,  to 
become  librarian  of  the  newly  organized 
library  at  Drammen. 

Ragnhild  Retvedt,  N.  Y.  State,  '14-'15, 
who  returned  to  Norway  in  September  to 
become  an  assistant  in  the  technical 
high  school  library  at  Trondhjem,  has  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  assistant  in  the 
new  public  library  at  Drammen. 

The  annual  report  for  1914  of  the 
Uppsala  university  library  (Dr.  Aksel 
Andersson,  In.)  shows  a  year  of  nor- 
mal progress  (9000  volumes),  with 
several  important  gifts  of  selections  of 
books  and  manuscripts. 

W.  C.  Berwick-Sayres,  formerly  chief 
assistant  of  Croyden,  public  libraries  but 
for  several  months  in  charge  of  the 
Wallasey  public  libraries,  has  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Croyden  library 
committee  to  return  to  Croyden  as  chief 
librarian. 

Mr  J.  Stanley  Jast,  for  ten  years 
honorable  secretary  of  the  Library  as- 
sociation (English),  has  resigned  the 
position  on  account  of  his  resignation 
also  as  librarian  of  Croyden.  The  Eng- 
lish library  periodicals  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  accomplishment 
of  Mr  Jast  during  his  secretaryship  and 
without  doubt  his  contribution  to  the 
development  of  library  progress  in 
Great  Britain  has  been  worthy  of  high- 
est commendation.  Mr  Jast  has  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  in  charge  of  the 
Reference  library  in  Manchester  and  is 
associate  with  Mr  Sutton  the  librarian. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  the  Borough  of  Workington, 
England,  notes  a  very  decided  increase 
in  the  use  of  the  reading  rooms  and  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  volumes  is- 
sued for  home  reading.  Over  700  per- 
sons visit  the  reading  rooms  daily  and 
17,469  volumes  of  bound  magazines  and 
periodicals  were  used,  in  addition  to  the 
current  material  of  the  press.  The  total 
number  of  books  in  the  library  is 
16,244  V. 
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The  annual  report  of  the  Public 
libraries  of  Leeds,  England,  records  the 
total  number  of  volumes  issued  from 
all  departments  1,326,411;  of  these 
120,481  were  used  in  the  reference  de- 
partment; 221,182  were  borrowed  from 
the  central  library  for  home  use  and 
from  the  branch  libraries  846,478  vol- 
umes; 138,270  were  used  in  the  juve- 
nile reading  rooms.  In  the  class  of 
books  used  there  was  an  increase  in 
magazines  and  sociology  and  a  de- 
crease in  all  other  sections  except  fic- 
tion, this  is  increased  from  46.6  per 
cent  to  48.37  per  cent.  This  may  be 
taken  as  a  result  of  the  physical  strain 
of  the  times  through  which  the  country 
is  passing.  The  open  access  system 
has  given  great  satisfaction  where  used 
and  further  development  of  it  in  the 
library  will  follow.  "Half  hour  talks 
with  children"  were  given  during  the 
winter  months.  For  the  older  children, 
the  talks  took  the  form  of  story  cycles 
including  Robin  Hood,  King  Arthur 
and  plays  of  Shakespeare.  For  the 
juniors,  talks  were  on  fairy  tales  of 
various  countries:  Kingsley's  Water 
Babies  and  Stories  from  Dickens  and 
Maeterlinck.  Over  5,000  children  at- 
tended these  stories.  A  number  of 
models  and  illustrations  were  placed 
on  exhibition.  These  were  of  much 
interest  and  helped  the  children  to  bet- 
ter understand  the  subjects  of  the 
talks.  Total  number  of  books  in  the 
library,  327,210.  There  were  1,868,889 
visitors  to  the  rooms — an  increase  of 
600,000  over  the  previous  year. 


The  New  Freedom 

In  October,  1910,  we  took  the  first  step 
towards  relieving  fiction  reading  of  the 
stigma  that  had  adhered  to  this  altogether 
natural  and  commendable  practice  during 
the  years  that  it  had  been  a  free  library's 
mission  to  improve  the  reading  taste  of  the 
public  by  censorship  and  restraint.  On  that 
date  the  historic  limitation  of  "one  novel  at 
a  time"  was  broken  down,  and  it  became 
permissible  to  draw  two  works  of  fiction  on 
a  single  card.  Observing  the  advantageous 
result  of  waiving  our  preconception  of  what 
was  "good  for"  the  public  in  deference  to 
the  expectations  the  people  entertained  of  a 
free  library's  value  to  them,  we  made  bold 


on  February  4,  1915,  to  proclaim  fiction's 
full  emancipation. 

Assuming  that  our  adult  borrowers  come 
to  the  library  with  an  intelligent  purpose, 
we  have  made  our  free  library  still  freer  by 
a  liberty  of  choice  and  action  as  to  which  of 
the  books,  offered  with  ostensible  freedom 
on  our  shelves,  the  borrowers  may  elect  to 
read  to  satisfy  their  own  requirements  in 
reading.  The  books  are  placed  on  our 
shelves  to  be  taken  away  and  read.  Who 
shall  say  that  it  is  wiser  for  a  reader  to 
take  more  of  one  sort  or  another  at  a  par- 
ticular time? 

It  happened  that  the  first  borrower  to  ap- 
proach the  charging  desk,  after  the  new 
freedom  went  into  effect,  was  a  school 
teacher  sated  with  the  study  and  improve- 
ment of  mind  which  it  is  the  higher  purpose 
of  the  library  to  make  possible.  She  brought 
to  the  desk  five  novels,  chosen  to  meet  her 
immediate  need  of  diversion,  and  asked 
which  she  might  have.  When  told  that  she 
could  take  any  or  all  as  she  preferred,  she 
discovered  for  the  first  time  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  a  free  library  to  an  intelligent  user 
of  books. 

This  indulgence  does  not  mean  that  the 
newest  novels  widely  in  demand  by  the 
reputation  of  their  first  advertising  can  be 
appropriated  by  handfuls  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual. The  "seven-day"  books  are  still  is- 
sued only  one  on  a  card  in  justice  to  all 
comers,  the  duplicate  pay  collection  pro- 
viding for  the  impatient.  Furthermore,  in 
this  respect  as  in  others,  we  feel  that  imma- 
ture readers  should  not  be  given  quite  the 
same  liberty  as  the  older  users  of  the 
library.  Young  people  under  eighteen  who 
have  been  admitted  to  the  general  library 
now  have  their  cards  stamped  Y,  and  with 
these  the  limit  of  two  novels  at  one  time 
still  holds. 

But  the  separation  of  fiction  from  "non- 
fiction,"  as  the  goats  from  the  sheep,  no 
longer  prevails  in  our  fellowship  of  books. 
Nor  does  the  maintenance  of  a  low  "fiction 
percentage"  by  artificial  restrictions  seem 
deserving  of  further  anxiety.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  fiction  percentage  for  the 
year  was  not  affected  by  the  new  liberality. 
The  average  appropriation  of  fiction  read 
since  1908  has  been  52  per  cent  each  year. — 
Pratt  Institute  free  library  report  for  1914-1915. 


"The  year  is  closed — the  record  made, 
The  last  deed  done,  the  last  word  said ; 
The  memory  alone  remains 
Of  all  its  joys,  its  griefs,  its  gains ; 
And  now  with  purpose  full  and  clear, 
We  turn  to  meet  another  year." 


Wanted:  \^ol.  27  of  the  Survey  to  fill 
a  set. 

Public  Library,  Stuart,  Iowa. 
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Some  Aspects  of  Our  Personal  Life* 

Josephine  Adams  Rathbone,  Vice-director, 

School  of  library  science,  Pratt  insti- 

stute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

It  was  suggested  that  I  select  as  my 
subject  one  of  these:  "A  Librarian's 
personal  reading,"  "Avoiding  ruts,"  or 
"Keeping:  fit."  The  divergence  of 
choice  piqued  me  to  see  if  they  could 
be  combined  something  in  the  way  we 
used  to  unite  incongruities  in  the  old 
game  of  dumb  crambo,  where  a  word 
supplied  by  one  player  and  a  question 
by  another  were  made  into  a  poem  that 
should  bring  in  the  word  and  answer 
the  question. 

The  secret  of  success  in  that  game 
was  to  find  a  common  denominator.  So 
I  looked  about  to  find  one  that  would 
embrace  Keeping  fit,  Avoiding  ruts, 
and  our  Personal  reading,  and  decided 
to  take  as  my  theme  "Some  aspects  of 
our  personal  life." 

To  begin  with  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing that  I  know  many  of  you  will 
disagree  with,  but  it  is  my  conviction 
that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  draw  the 
sharp  distinction  between  our  personal 
and  our  professional  life  that  many 
people  do.  I  believe  that  the  happiest 
and  the  most  efficient  lives  are  the  most 
completely  unified  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  man  or  woman  is  functioning  in 
work  and  play  alike,  where  the  play  is 
for  the  sake  of  the  work  and  the  work 
gives  the  savor  to  the  play,  where  the 
personal  reading  enriches  the  profes- 
sional activities  and  the  day's  work 
develops  the  individual's  capacity  for 
appreciation  of  the  best  life  can  offer 


^Prepared  as  a  basis  for  a  talk  given  to  the 
staff  of  the  Public  library,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


outside.  I  am  convinced  that  the  peo- 
ple who  pride  themselves  on  keeping 
their  social  life  and  their  work  entirely 
apart  make  a  mistake,  and  that  that  at- 
titude insensibly  erects  barriers  be- 
tween them  and  those  they  are  in  daily 
contact  with — diminishes  natural  hu- 
man intercourse  and  tends  toward  fric- 
tion. 

If,  as  I  firmly  believe,  all  life  is  one 
life,  the  fewer  partitions  we  build  in 
our  lives  the  more  abundantly  and 
freely  will  we  live,  the  happier  and  the 
more  effective  will  we  become  and  the 
more  vital  will  be  our  contacts.  But 
as  a  concept  our  personal  life  can  be 
considered  apart  from  what  for  con- 
venience we  may  call  our  professional 
life,  and  it  is  to  this  aspect  of  ourselves 
that  I  want  to  direct  attention — the  Per- 
sonal Life  from  the  standpoint  of  its  ef- 
fect on  our  work,  for,  as  I  look  at  it,  suc- 
cess in  our  work  is  only  a  by-product  of 
our  personal  life.  For  nd  matter  how 
much  natural  aptitude  we  have  for  our 
work  or  how  well  we  have  been  trained 
for  it,  we  will  put  into  it  vitality,  cre- 
ative thought,  sustained  enthusiasm, 
only  if  our  personal  life  is  so  organized 
as  to  generate  them.  If  our  personal 
life  lacks  variety  of  interest,  richness 
of  friendship  and  affection,  intellectual 
stimulus,  and  spiritual  aspiration  we 
will  grow  dull  and  drab,  and  that  will 
inevitably  react  on  our  work.  Soon  it 
will  become  perfunctory  and  stereo- 
typed ;  we  will  think  the  same  thoughts 
day  after  day  and  do  things  in  the  same 
way,  and  then  we  are  in  what  is  called 
a  rut.  We  lose  pleasure  in  our  work 
and  when  we  cease  to  get  satisfaction 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  we  will 
soon  cease  to  give  it. 
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Now,  how  can  we  so  organize  our 
leisure,  our  non-working  time,  as  to 
give  the  maximum  of  health,  pleasure, 
efficiency,  wholeness;  or  in  other 
words,  how  shall  we  save  our  souls 
alive?  Formerly  emphasis  was  laid  on 
the  words  save  our  souls,  now  we  real- 
ize that  the  whole  point  of  the  ques- 
tion lies  in  the  last  word,  alive. 

How  shall  we  keep  alive?  That  is 
for  each  of  us  the  supreme  question.  If 
alive  we  shall  grow,  according  to  the 
law  of  our  individual  nature;  if  alive 
we  won't  get  into  ruts,  or  at  least  we 
won't  stay  in  them ;  if  alive  we  will  put 
life  into  whatever  we  do  and  will  get 
back  joy  and  satisfaction  through  well- 
doing of  it.  We  won't  keep  doing 
monotonous  things  over  and  over  in  a 
mechanical  way  because  we  will  find 
some  way  to  make  them  interesting 
and  to  get  benefit  or  pleasure  from 
them.  If  mending  books  be  your  task 
you  will  "^ain  expertness,  find  out  new 
and  better  ways  of  saving  the  lives  of 
the  books  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
your  book  knowledge  by  gaining  famil- 
iarity with  authors  and  titles,  and,  by 
seeing  what  books  are  the  most  worn, 
you  can  get  an  impression  of  the  popu- 
larity of  certain  authors  and  certain 
subjects.  All  of  which  will  be  fitting 
you  the  better  for  work  in  the  circulat- 
ing department.  Never  treat  books  as 
objects  merely;  every  book  that  circu- 
lates is  the  product  of  human  thought, 
experience  and  labor,  and  goes  out  to 
meet  some  human  need.  Feel  that 
about  books  and  you  can  get  something 
from  the  most  casual  handling  of  them. 

But  again.  How  shall  we  keep  alive? 
Every  age  has  had  a  different  answer 
to  that  question  and  every  individual 
must  find  his  own  personal  answer. 
But  the  thoughtful  of  this  generation 
agree  on  certain  fundamentals  and  one 
of  them  is  health.  Far  more  than  ever 
before  do  men  today  realize  that  health 
is  a  matter  of  individual  achievement, 
the  result  of  intelligent  effort,  not  a 
precarious  and  mysterious  gift  that  we 
enjoy,  thanks  to  the  doctor's  skill.  It 
may  be  safely  said  that  with  due  at- 
tention   to   the    laws    of    health,  with 


proper  food,  sleep,  air  and  exercise,  any 
normal  human  being  can  keep  fit. 
Therefore  to  keep  fit  is  a  duty.  If  you 
have  frequent  headaches,  if  you  are 
always  catching  cold,  if  you  wake  up 
each  day  feeling  tired,  the  chances  are 
not  that  you  are  over-working,  but  that 
you  are  violating  the  laws  of  health 
or  that  there  is  a  wrong  adjustment 
somewhere,  and  it  is  your  business  to 
find  out  where  and  how  and  to  re-ad- 
just your  life  to  bring  about  better  re- 
sults. It  may  be  eye-strain,  or  too 
much  coffee,  or  too  little  fresh  air  in 
your  room,  or  too  much  starch  in  your 
food,  but  whatever  it  is,  set  it  right  and 
then  think  no  more  about  it.  Luther 
Halsey  Gulick  says  in  "The  efficient 
life"  (a  book  all  workers  should  read, 
by  the  way),  "There  are  conditions  for 
each  individual  under  which  he  can  do 
the  most  and  the  best  work.  It  is  his 
business  to  ascertain  these  conditions 
and  to  comply  with  them." 

For  example,  the  cataloger  needs 
more  regular,  carefully  planned  exer- 
cise than  the  circulation  department 
worker  or  children's  librarian,  and 
probably  less  food,  or  at  least  less  meat 
and  heavy  food.  She  also  probably 
needs  more  variety  and  social  life  since 
her  work  brings  her  less  into  touch 
with  people.  But  all,  whatever  their 
work,  will  be  better  all  days  for  a  few 
simple,  setting-up  exercises — five  min- 
utes is  enough — each  morning,  just  to 
start  the  circulation  in  all  the  members. 
So  simple  a  matter  as  the  drinking  of 
water  morning  and  night  is  of  great 
benefit,  and  the  daily  walk  to  the  li- 
brary even  if  only  a  few  blocks  can  be 
made  of  much  more  value  by  deep 
breathing.  Wakeful  moments  in  the 
night  can  also  be  utilized  by  diaphragm 
breathing  (provided  the  room  is  full  of 
fresh  air)  which  aerates  the  whole  sys- 
tem. 

So  much  for  the  physical  basis  of  our 
personal  life.  To  be  alive  we  must 
have  a  sound  body,  but  the  sound  body 
is  chiefly  of  value  as  the  home  of  a 
sound  mind  and  as  the  instrument  of 
a  vital,  informing  spirit.  Books  and 
reading  are   not   universally   essential 
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to  mental  soundness;  plenty  of  people 
have  keen  minds  who  get  mental 
stimulus  from  other  sources,  but  for 
us  librarians  the  connection  is  suffi- 
ciently close  for  the  sound  mind  to 
bring  me  to  my  next  topic — our  per- 
sonal reading.  The  librarian  is  a  read- 
ing human,  he  may  be  lots  of  other 
things, — a  business  man,  a  good  mixer, 
a  good  citizen,  a  churchman,  a  golfer, 
a  dancer,  a  politician,  a  philanthropist, 
a  philosopher,  but  primarily  he  is  a 
reader,  and  if  reading  is  not  one  of  the 
things  he  simply  has  to  do  (and  we  all 
find  time  no  matter  how  busy  to  do  the 
things  we  have  to  do),  he  ought  not  to 
be  a  librarian  at  all.  So  I  am  not  going 
to  take  up  your  time  by  trying  to  prove 
that  you  all  ought  to  read  during  your 
leisure.  It  really  isn't  a  matter  of  duty, 
but  of  pleasure.  If  you  don't  read  it 
is  because  you  don't  sufficienty  want 
to,  and  if  you  don't  sufficiently  want 
to  you  ought  to  be  doing  something 
else,  something  which  you  will  enjoy 
so  much  that  your  pleasures  will  relate 
themselves  to  your  occupation. 

So  I  will  assume  that  you  all  read. 
But  are  you  reading  so  that  you  get 
the  most  out  of  it  that  is  possible  for 
you? — ^the  most  pleasure  and  the  most 
power?  Does  your  reading  relate  it- 
self to  your  work  in  any  way  ?  I  don't 
mean  directly,  and  I  am  not  now  refer- 
ring to  the  reading  of  our  professional 
literature,  but  do  you  find  that  you  are 
passing  on  to  the  library  public  that  in- 
formation or  enthusiasm  that  you  get 
from  books?  Are  you  reading  with 
partitions  closed,  trying  to  get  away 
from  your  work,  or  with  mind  alert, 
keen  to  get  something  to  take  back  to 
it?  I  don't  mean  that  you  should  not 
read  for  your  own  personal  joy  and  sat- 
isfaction,— the  more  pleasure,  the  more 
power  I  am  convinced — but  that  you 
should  also  feel  that  each  book  read 
with  joy  may  be  a  new  point  of  con- 
tact, an  experience  to  be  shared. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  many 
possible  plans  for  reading.  Librarians 
and  assistants  and  anyone  desiring  help 
in  laying  down  a  plan  of  reading  will 


find  many  valuable  suggestions  already  in 
print. 

Nor  am  I  going  to  suggest  any  particu- 
lar books  or  classes  of  books  that  every 
librarian  should  read.  Librarians  differ 
in  their  tastes  and  needs  much  as  other 
humans  do,  and  in  reading  as  in  medi- 
cine, I  believe  in  careful  diagnosis  and 
individual  prescription,  but  I  do  want 
to  emphasize  this  one  thing — try  to 
make  a  vital  connection  between  your 
reading  and  your  work.  If  you  are 
working  among  Italians  read  up  about 
Italy,  its  wonderful  history,  its  art,  its 
great  men ;  read  stories  of  life  in  Italy, 
— Verga,  Fogazzaro,  Serao, — that  you 
may  have  a  more  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  people,  their  natural 
characteristics,  their  civilization,  their 
background.  You  will  be  able  to  help 
them  far  better  and  you  will  enjoy  both 
your  work  and  your  reading  vastly 
more  for  the  connection. 

If  your  contacts  with  books  are 
largely  technical,  develop  an  interest 
in  books  as  books;  find  out  how  they 
are  put  together,  learn  to  distinguish 
machine  sewing  from  hand  sewing, 
sewing  on  cord  from  sewing  on  tapes 
or  over  hand  sewing;  find  out  why 
boards  are  so  called.  What  was  the 
original  purpose  of  those  ornamental 
survivals,  raised  bands  and  head 
bands?  Starting  with  the  book  as  a 
point  of  departure,  study  up  the  his- 
tory of  printing  with  the  many  inter- 
estmg  survivals  of  the  earlier  methods 
of  book  production.  Or  take  up  book 
illustration  and  you  will  find  your  in- 
terest wandering  out  and  embracing  all 
the  arts  of  reproduction,  engraving, 
etching,  lithographing,  photo-presses — 
there  is  simply  no  end  to  the  variety 
and  extent  of  the  lines  of  interest  that 
centre  in  the  book.  Such  interests  are 
organic,  they  belong  to  us  as  librarians. 

If  you  are  in  the  circulation  depart- 
ment, get  in  the  way  of  thinking  which 
of  the  readers  would  enjoy  the  book 
you  are  enjoying;  read  to  find  out  why 
people  like  certain  authors,  and  hunt 
for  the  same  characteristics  in  other 
and  perhaps  better  books  that  may  be 
substituted  when  the  wished-for  stories 
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are  out.  Make  lists  of  such  books  to 
keep  on  hand  when  inspiration  or  mem- 
ory fail.  Follow  the  new  movements 
in  literature.  Take  the  drama,  for  in- 
stance. Why  are  so  many  people  read- 
ing dramas  today?  From  what  sources 
of  inspiration  has  come  this  modern 
dramatic  renaissance?  Who  are  the 
best  critics  of  the  movement?  Who  are 
writing  the  best  poetic  dramas?  Who 
are  the  best  of  the  new  writers  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  France,  in  this  country? 
Such  questions  as  these  the  assistants 
in  the  circulating  department  should 
be  prepared  to  answer.  Don't  be  con- 
tent to  charge  and  discharge  books  ac- 
curately, but  watch  the  character  of 
the  circulation,  know  the  kinds  of 
things  people  want  and  why.  It  won't 
be  necessary  for  you  to  plan  your  read- 
ing to  ensure  a  fixed  ratio  of  fiction  and 
non-fiction  in  order  to  preserve  your 
mind's  health ;  if  you  read  in  order  that 
you  may  be  as  broadly  and  sympathet- 
ically intelligent  as  possible  in  your 
daily  work,  you  will  find  that  the  ratio 
will  take  care  of  itself. 

If  you  have  leisure  and  energy 
enough  to  take  up  a  course  of  study 
outside,  don't  select  some  compara- 
tively unrelated  subject  as  Gothic 
architecture  or  lace  making,  but  select 
something  in  which  you  have  felt  your- 
self deficient,  some  subject  that  will  in- 
crease your  book  knowledge,  some  lan- 
guage that  you  can  use  in  your  work. 
You  will  be  repaid  by  the  intensifica- 
tion of  interest  on  both  sides,  for  the 
thing  works  both  ways. 

It  is  because  it  is  so  widely  related 
that  librarianship  is  so  fascinating  an 
occupation,  so  splendid  a  calling,  and 
if  we  give  ourselves  to  it  freely  and 
generously  we  will  have,  each  one  of 
us  in  our  special  department  of  it,  op- 
portunity to  build  a  life  that  shall  be 
rooted  in  our  work  and  that  shall  be 
varied,  rich  and  full  of  interest. 


Begin  the  day  quietly.  End  the  day  quietly. 
Learn  to  relax  out  the  contractions  of  "rush" 
in  your  muscles,  and  that  will  lead  you  to 
erase  the  sensation  of  "rush"  in  your  nerves. 
— Annie  Pay  son  Call. 


The  Internal  Working  of  a  PubHc 
Library 

What  is  here  set  down  is  in  response 
to  a  request  from  the  editor  of  Public 
Libraries  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
on  certain  stated  topics.  The  first  of 
these  is  "the  present  state  of  profes- 
sional interest  among  library  assist- 
ants." 

In  the  first  place,  is  librarianship  a 
profession?  The  scholarly  head  of  a 
research  library  or  the  librarian  of  a 
university  is  grieved  when  doubt  is 
expressed  on  this  score;  but  the  un- 
trained assistant  who  pastes  labels  is 
also  called  a  "librarian."  Where  does 
"professional"  librarianship  begin  and 
where  does  it  end?  In  the  older  pro- 
fessions this  question  need  not  be 
asked.  The  holder  of  a  medical  degree 
is  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  "medi- 
cal profession" ;  the  girl  who  keeps  the 
office  records  and  the  boy  who  runs 
errands  are  not.  Shall  we  then  restrict 
the  library  "profession"  to  holders  of 
library-school  degrees?  At  any  rate 
we  may  assert,  1  think,  that  if  librarian- 
ship  is  a  profession,  not  all,  or  perhaps 
not  many,  assistants  are  members  of  it. 
I  should  not  look  for  real  professional 
interest,  therefore,  among  them. 

But,  hair-splitting  aside,  how  many 
library  assistants  take  genuine  interest 
in  their  work?  Rather  more,  I  believe, 
than  workers  in  other  occupations. 
The  very  fact  that  library  assistants 
are  underpaid  tends  to  ensure  this.  If 
they  are  working  for  money  and  that 
alone,  they  will  take  up  something  else. 
Then  the  fact  that  emphasis  is  laid 
more  and  more  on  the  educational 
value  of  the  work  helps  the  younger 
assistant  to  see  what  the  whole  system 
is  driving  at ;  and  that  makes  for  inter- 
est. No  one  can  be  interested  in  routine 
work  whose  meaning  and  object  he 
does  not  understand. 

But  to  say  that  more  of  our  routine 
workers  are  interested  than  in  other 
professions,  is  not  to  say  that  many, 
or  even  the  majority  of  them,  are  in- 
terested in  the  right  way.  Taking 
library  assistants  by  and  large,  the  ma- 
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jority  of  them  are  still  untrained,  de- 
spite our  library  schools  and  training 
classes,  our  institutes  and  meetings. 
Our  higher  grades  are  now  pretty  fit 
for  their  work.  Our  task  in  the  future 
IS  to  fit  our  lower-grade  assistants  for 
theirs,  increasing  their  personal  inter- 
est in  it  and  greatly  multiplying  the 
percentage  of  those  regarding  whom 
favorable  report  may  be  made  under 
this  head.  This  leads  up  to  the  second 
topic  :  "Goals  toward  which  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  good  library  worker  may 
properly  turn."  A  library  worker  may 
properly  look  forward  to  the  highest 
position  for  which  she  is  fitted  by  na- 
ture, training  and  experience — surely 
for  no  higher  one.  Her  natural  limita- 
tions may  hold  her  down.  A  blind  as- 
sistant could  not  go  far;  a  deaf  one  is 
seriously  handicapped.  But  her  ex- 
perience is  improving  her  daily,  if  she 
knows  how  to  make  it  count.  An  angle- 
worm would  be  no  better  off  for  the 
experiences  of  an  angel.  And  she  may 
secure  additional  training  if  she  knows 
how  to  get  that.  So  her  legitimate 
p^oal  may  rise  as  she  progresses  toward 
It;  and  that  is  one  of  the  inspiring 
things  about  her  work. 

The  great  cause  of  weakness  is  in- 
ability to  rise  above  routine ;  failure  to 
see  that  fresh  ideas,  initiative,  sympa- 
thy with  one's  work  and  a  desire  to 
improve  and  extend  it,  are  what  every 
live  administrator  is  looking  for — 
what  he  is  anxious  to  reward.  Mem- 
bers of  the  staff  are  not  altogether  to 
blame  here.  Dull,  routine  administra- 
tors, who  do  not  appreciate  ideas,  or 
are  jealous  of  subordinates  who  ad- 
vance them,  linger  still  among  libra- 
rians, as  in  other  branches  of  work ;  but 
most  of  us,  I  honestly  believe,  appre- 
ciate originality,  are  looking  out  for  it, 
and  are  only  too  glad  to  give  it  a 
chance.  We  would  rather  reject  a 
dozen  impractical  suggestions,  restrain 
a  dozen  false  starts,  for  the  sake  of  en- 
couraging and  accepting  a  single  one, 
than  deal  with  a  good  routine  worker 
who  makes  no  mistakes  because  she 
never  has  a  new  idea  or  a  forward  im- 
pulse.    Failure  to  realize  this  is  a  re- 


lated source  of  weakness :  the  maker  of 
the  dozen  impractical  suggestions  be- 
comes discouraged  just  as  the  good  one 
is  due. 

The  next  suggested  topic  is  "Obliga- 
tions of  chief  librarians  and  heads  of 
departments  to  subordinate  members 
of  the  staff."  Continuing  what  I  have 
said  above,  the  Boss,  whether  at  the 
top  or  half-way  down,  should  encour- 
age initiative.  How  to  do  this  without 
letting  his  staff  run  wild  and  use  up 
valuable  time  in  useless  discussion  and 
experiment  is  for  the  Boss  to  find  out. 
It  is  an  important  part  of  his  job.  But 
he  is  not  fulfilling  his  obligations  if  he 
simply  holds  everyone  down  to  an  iron 
system  of  his  own,  under  the  false  im- 
pression that  he  has  created  an  ideal 
machine  and  that  the  duties  of  the 
members  of  his  staff  begin  and  end 
with  being  simply  the  cogs  and  wheels 
of  it.  The  chief  obligation  of  the  Boss 
is  to  realize  that  he  has  human  beings 
under  him  and  act  on  that  realization. 
Arthur  E.  Bostwick. 


The  Internal  Affairs  of  a  Library 

In  discussing  even  briefly,  any  ques- 
tion of  a  library's  internal  affairs, 
tribute  must  first  be  paid  to  the  high- 
minded,  conscientious  library  assist- 
ants who  are  responsible  for  the  li- 
brary's successful  work  wherever  it 
may  be.  I  know  of  no  other  workers 
today,  aside  from  those  in  religious 
fields,  where  more  cheerful,  zealous, 
disinterested  service  is  given  than  that 
furnished  by  the  great  body  of  library 
assistants  in  this  country. 

In  considering  the  aims  which 
young  assistants  have  in  entering  a  li- 
brary, assistants  with  library  school 
training  evidently  have  a  great  advan- 
tage over  those  lacking  this  technical 
education.  In  addition  to  the  necessary 
preliminary  education  required  by  the 
library  schools,  which  is  in  itself  in- 
dispensable, the  schools  usually  suc- 
ceed in  helping  a  student  to  find  him- 
self quickly.  A  realization  of  this  and 
a  knowledge  of  his  own  capabilities 
enables     a     library     school     graduate 
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quickly  to  set  up  his  goal  in  the  library 
field  toward  which  he  strives. 

There  is  no  goal  in  library  work, 
however,  toward  which  any  library  as- 
sistant cannot  legitimately  aspire,  and 
those  lacking  the  formal,  technical 
training  of  the  library  school  may 
have  compensations  through  an  un- 
usual endowment  of  native  ability,  the 
power  to  work  and  common-sense. 
New-comers  in  library  work  quickly 
realize  the  disadvantages  under  which 
they  labor  as  compared  to  library 
school  graduates,  with  whom  they  can- 
not soon  compete.  Nevertheless,  the 
great  body  of  library  assistants,  keep 
doggedly  at  their  tasks,  cheerful,  en- 
thusiastic and  seemingly  pleased  with 
the  good  fortune  of  their  better 
equipped  fellow-workers  who  forge 
ahead. 

Criticism  has  been  passed  on  the  li- 
brary assistant  who  changes  positions 
solely  for  an  increase  in  salary.  With 
few  exceptions  library  workers  in  this 
country  are  given  no  protection  against 
poverty-stricken  old  age,  and  no  li- 
brarian should  object  to  an  assistant 
going  elsewhere  if  he  cannot  compete 
with  others  in  salaries  paid.  It  is  the 
right  of  every  worker  to  protect  him- 
self in  old  age,  and  it  is  the  privilege 
of  every  library  assistant  to  secure  the 
best  obtainable  financial  returns.  These 
at  most,  are  usually  so  meager,  that 
financial  protection  in  sickness  and 
other  misfortune,  comes  slowly 
through  long-  years  of  rigid  economy. 

Just  criticism,  however,  can  be 
passed  on  the  increasing  number  of 
library  assistants,  who  repeatedly  em- 
barass  their  library  and  its  head,  by 
their  craze,  to  change  positions,  seem^ 
ingly  for  the  sake  of  change.  Fre- 
quently this  does  not  appear  to  be  due 
to  the  necessity  of  increasing  one's 
earning  power,  but  to  a  general  rest- 
lessness, a  desire  to  escape  monotony, 
or  the  hope  of  escaping  difficulties. 

This  desire  to  change  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  with  fre- 
quent visits  on  salary  to  various  li- 
braries in  between,  seems  especially  to 
have  afflicted  library  school  graduates. 


Assistants  lacking  this  prestige  seem 
more  stable,  but  doubtless  this  is  due  to 
their  greater  difficulty  in  securing  new 
positions. 

Whatever  a  library  worker  may  gain 
in  versatility  through  changing  po- 
sition, is  more  than  lost  through  his 
failure  to  acquire  authority  in  any  one 
institution,  or  in  any  one  field  of  li- 
brary activity.  In  addition,  frequent 
changing  is  demoralizing  to  oneself,  it 
destroys  persistency,  the  power  to 
combat  existing  difficulties,  and  gives 
one  a  reputation  for  instability  which 
will  prove  decidedly  prejudicial  in  time. 
Moreover,  a  library  assistant  seldom 
escapes  difficulty  by  a  change  of  po- 
sition, but  only  makes  an  exchange  of 
difficulties. 

In  combatting  this  restlessness  in 
the  staff,  a  librarian  will  do  well,  par- 
ticularly when  increased  salaries  can- 
not be  administered  as  a  tonic,  by  re- 
ducing library  monotony  to  a  mini- 
mum. Shifting  heads  of  departments 
usually  is  not  feasible  in  the  larger  li- 
braries, but  departmental  heads  us- 
ually have  the  least  monotonous  work 
anyway.  By  giving  a  change  in  work 
to  the  various  departmental  assistants, 
routine  will  be  lightened,  and  a  new 
outlook  on  the  library  and  its  reading 
public  will  prove  beneficial. 

In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  provide  li- 
brary assistants  with  fair  salaries  and 
congenial  surroundings,  a  librarian  oc- 
casionally will  encounter  a  problem  in 
internal  library  affairs,  in  the  shape  of 
a  chronic  trouble-maker  on  his  staflF. 
Fortunately  they  are  rare,  but  when 
one  appears,  it  usually  is  an  assistant 
who  has  seen  long  years  of  service, 
perhaps  longer  than  the  librarian  him- 
self, and  perhaps  is  one  who  once  was 
given  the  professional  confidences  of 
her  chief —  a  practice  usually  frought 
with  uncertain  consequences. 

In  addition  to  years  of  library  ex- 
perience which  such  a  trouble-maker 
frequently  has,  she  (library  assistants 
usually  are  women)  will  likely  have 
certain  natural  qualities  of  leadership 
which  will  attract  a  certain  following. 

Should  a  librarian  encounter  such  a 
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chronic  disorganizer  on  his  staff,  and 
all  efforts  fail  to  reach  a  fair  basis  for 
mutual  comfort,  so  necessary  to  any 
work,  the  only  recourse  left  to  the  li- 
brarian is  quietly  to  dismiss  the  of- 
fender, or  quarantine  her  in  her  library 
activities,  through  as  great  isolation  as 
possible,  lest  the  infection  spread. 

To  keep  healthful  conditions  in  a 
library  institution,  as  occasional  infu- 
sion of  new  blood  is  beneficial.  Most  li- 
braries require  a  considerable  one  at 
times  and  obtain  this  through  ad- 
mitting a  number  of  training  class 
students  to  its  pay  roll.  In  spite  of 
their  unfitness  to  fill  the  more  im- 
portant positions  in  a  library  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  staff,  for  work  as  general 
assistants,  the  training  or  apprentice 
class  employes  are  less  finicky,  more 
willing  to  perform  any  rough  and 
ready  task  and  as  loyal  and  conscien- 
tious in  their  work  as  any  other  class  of 
library  employes. 

Happily,  it  is  rare  to  find  a  library  in 
which  other  than  cordial  cooperation 
and  mutual  regards  between  librarian 
and  assistants  exist.  To  maintain  these 
indispensable  conditions,  the  librarian 
cannot  rely  on  his  official  position 
alone.  No  real  leadership  can  be 
based  solely  on  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  his  library  board. 
Such  authority  alone,  will  prove  short- 
lived and  will  soon  open  itself  to 
ridicule.  It  must  be  combined  with  suf- 
ficient authority  as  a  library  worker 
to  command  the  respect  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  staff,  with  a  personality  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  fuse  the  various 
temperaments  represented  by  the  staff 
members  into  a  unified  library  force. 

It  would  seem  that  the  more  ability 
and  experience  a  staff  member  had  in 
acting  as  an  independent  administrator, 
the  more  difficult  it  was  to  keep  him  as 
a  working  unit  in  a  library  machine. 
To  maintain  a  harmonious  staff  com- 
posed of  strong,  pronounced  characters, 
requires  of  the  librarian,  shrewdness 
of  judgment  regarding  human  nature, 
and  astute  diplomacy.  We  may  regret 
the  evident  weakness  displayed  in  the 
personnel  of  a  library  staff,  but  it  may 


be  the  librarian  is  incapable  of  handling 
a  stronger  one. 

However  large  a  staff  may  be,  the 
librarian  can  avoid  misunderstandings 
with  his  assistants  only  by  maintain- 
ing some  sort  of  personal  relations  with 
the  heads  of  departments  at  least.  A 
purely  impersonal  attitude  based  en- 
tirely on  professional  relationship, 
with  the  library's  atmosphere  generated 
entirely  by  its  code  of  rules  and  prec- 
edents will  make  cordiality,  sympathy, 
and  an  understanding  difficult.  A  too 
personal  attitude  in  the  relations  of 
librarian  and  assistants  may  lead  to 
familiarity  and  loss  of  the  highest  re- 
spect in  both. 

In  forming  their  opinions  of  their 
chief,  assistants  must  realize  that  he 
may  not  be  responsible  for  existing  un- 
satisfactory conditions  in  a  library,  and 
that  he  may  be  a  fellow  sufferer  with 
his  staff. 

An  unfortunate  state  against  which 
both  librarian  and  staff  must  con- 
stantly guard  themselves,  is  the  as- 
sumption of  an  institutional  attitude  of 
mind  in  their  work,  which  would 
group  readers  into  a  class  instead  of 
considering  them  as  widely  differen- 
tiated individuals. 

The  relations  between  a  library  em- 
ploye and  her  fellow  workers  will  be- 
come strained,  if  she  comment  on  the 
institution  or  its  staff  to  any  member 
of  the  library  board,  no  matter  what 
her  personal  relations  with  the  board 
member  may  be.  This  is  permissible 
by  a  library  assistant  only  when  infor- 
mation is  officially  requested  of  her  by 
the  library  board  itself.  Likewise  no 
library  board  member  should  consult 
or  question  a  library  employe,  other 
than  the  librarian,  regarding  the  li- 
brary's policies,  unless  this  is  done  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  board  of  library 
trustees. 

The  library's  internal  affairs  are  well 
conducted  only  when  the  relations  be- 
tween librarian  and  assistants  are 
based  on  mutual  confidence  and  re- 
spect. 

Chalmers  Hadley. 
Public  Library,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Staff  Meetings* 

Rath    Wallac^    assistant.    Public    library^ 
Evansville,  Ind. 

It  is  not  an  overstatement  to  assert 
that  staff  meetings  are  not  merely 
valuable,  they  are  actually  necessary  to 
the  best  service  in  any  library  where 
there  are  a  number  of  assistants. 

Their  function  is  akin  to  that  of  the 
lubricating  oil  in  an  engine,  and  they 
are  excellent  safety  valves  as  well. 
Their  real  purpose  is,  of  course,  the 
discussion  of  problems  of  administra- 
tion with  plans  and  suggestions  for 
improvement  and  just  as  the  head  of  a 
family,  the  director  of  an  insurance 
company  or  the  president  of  the  United 
States  finds  it  worth  while  to  consult 
with  the  other  members  of  his  family, 
the  responsible  officers  of  his  company, 
or  the  experts  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  state,  so  the  librarian 
finds  consultation  with  his  staff  helpful 
in  the  solution  of  library  problems. 

As  a  rule  it  is  the  progressive,  the 
broad  minded,  the  really  efficient  libra- 
rian who  not  only  approves  them  but 
who  makes  a  conscious  effort  to  con- 
duct these  meetings  in  the  most  ef- 
fective way.  A  city  librarian  once  put 
it  that  he  could  say  to  his  staff  do  this 
and  the  staff  must  mind,  but  it  was 
quite  as  well  to  say,  "Shall  we  do  this? 
If  so,  how?  Anyone  can  crack  a  whip, 
but  it  takes  team  work  to  draw  along 
a  vehicle  even  of  education.  Every 
staff  member  may  know  it  is  her  privi- 
lege to  advise  the  librarian,  but  she  is 
naturally  reluctant  because  the  act 
seems  informal." 

The  advantage  is  of  course  twofold — 
to  the  librarian  and  to  the  assistants. 
The  librarian  obtains  different  points 
of  view  on  proposed  undertakings  and 
is  aided  in  formulating  plans  and  ar- 
riving at  decisions.  This  is  recognized 
to  such  an  extent  by  some  that  they 
have  found  it  wise  to  make  no  changes 
in  policy  until  after  a  careful  discus- 
sion of  the  matter  by  the  staff.  The 
manysidedness   of   most    questions   is 

♦A  talk  before  the  Assistants'  roundtable, 
Indiana  library  association  meeting,  Gary, 
Nov.  11,  1915. 


surprising  when  thus  brought  out  in  a 
fnendly  give  and  take  fashion. 

Again  it  has  been  suggested,  stafif 
meetings  furnish  opportunity  to  the 
librarian  for  three  things:  to  say,  to 
judge  and  to  learn.  "To  say  to  the  staff 
in  general  what  would  be  difficult  to 
say  to  individual  members.  To  judge 
the  different  assistants  as  to  resource- 
fulness, interest  in  their  wc^rk  and  sym- 
pathy, and  to  learn  of  failures  or  suc- 
cesses on  the  part  of  the  library  in  its 
service  of  the  public  through  com- 
plaints, misunderstandings,  or  misin- 
terpretations or  words  of  commenda- 
tion which  come  to  the  ears  of  the  loan 
desk  assistant." 

In  his  "What  is  it  to  be  educated," 
C.  H.  Henderson  says,  "We  gain  infi- 
nitely more  from  those  who  disagree 
with  us  and  oppose  us  (who  flout  us  if 
need  be  at  every  turn)  than  from  those 
agreeable  persons  who  share  and  re- 
peat our  own  little  stock  of  platitudes." 

The  public  does  not  always  flatter  us 
even  when  we  may  be  making  the 
greatest  effort  to  serve  them  well,  but 
we  may  as  well  laugh,  for  as  Margaret 
Widdemer  says,  "The  librarian  who 
can  not  laugh  like  the  one  who  reads, 
is  supposed  in  library  circles,  to  be 
lost."  Having  laughed,  we  may  make 
the  most  of  the  criticisms. 

But  what  of  the  advantage  of  staff 
meetings  to  assistants?  Every  assist- 
ant, it  is  said,  should  express  the  spirit 
and  policy  of  her  library ;  to  be  in  fact, 
the  librarian  in  embryo.  Sympathetic 
cooperation  of  all  assistants  with  the 
librarian  would  tend  to  bring  about 
such  a  result.  Assistants  (if  they  are 
of  any  account)  will  think  for  them- 
selves, but  they  should  also  be  allowed 
to  express  their  thoughts  if  they  are  to 
keep  up  interest,  to  be  live  wires  in  the 
system. 

One  city  librarian  concluded  after 
continuing  for  some  time  without  staff 
meetings  that  "Criticism  which  inevi- 
tably grows  among  a  large  number  of 
assistants  with  minds  may  be  handled 
much  more  satisfactorily  if  made  open 
and  official  instead  of  'round  the  cor- 
ner gossip." 
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Staff  meetings  should  help  the  as- 
sistant to  grow  professionally.  Par- 
ticipation in  these  informal  discussions 
are  sure  to  give  one  larger  views  of 
library  problems  and  it  is  an  educative 
process  to  form  the  habit  of  looking  at 
the  different  departments  of  work  as 
related  rather  than  separated. 

Certain  ideals  or  standards  of  ef- 
ficiency are  set  up  and  each  is  given  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  other 
members.  This  accords  with  Prof 
Weeks'  idea  (set  forth  in  his  "Educa- 
tion of  tomorrow")  of  the  purpose  of 
education;  namely,  the  substitution  of 
learning  by  understanding  for  learning 
by  experience. 

Then  there  is  the  great  advantage  of 
good  feeling  or  good  fellowship  which 
such  meetings  tend  to  promote.  There 
is  a  freedom  from  restraint  in  rightly 
conducted  staff  meetings  akin  to  that 
in  a  congenial  family  gathering  and  all 
library  matters  may  be  safely  talked 
over.  There  is  almost  sure  to  be  a 
humorous  side,  too,  when  the  questions 
and  experiences  of  the  week  or  weeks 
are  related,  and  the  boy  who  wanted 
that  Montezuma  book  for  his  sister,  a 
teacher,  which  turned  out  to  be  the 
Montessori  method,  or  the  High  School 
boy  who  insisted  on  having  something 
about  Corny  Jack,  meaning  the  coinage 
act,  or  the  woman  who  handed  a  slip 
over  the  desk,  on  which  was  written, 
"Trine's  entombed  with  the  infant," 
are  sure  to  bring  pleasure  to  all  the 
staff  as  well  as  to  the  one  who  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  desk. 

The  value  of  staff  meetings  depends 
almost  entirely,  to  be  sure,  upon  the 
way  in  which  they  are  conducted,  and 
this  in  turn  rests  largely  with  the 
librarian. 

They  are  not  necessarily  uniform  in 
all  libraries.  In  fact,  differences  in  size 
and  local  conditions  make  it  necessary 
that  each  should  work  out  a  plan  most 
suited  to  its  own  needs. 

As  to  organization,  there  may  be  an 
elaborate  system  as  formerly  in  one  of 
the  large  western  cities  with  its  library 
senate  clerk,  recorder  and  12  standing 
committee  or  there  may  be  none  at  all. 


It  has  been  found  useful,  however,  to 
have  a  secretary  to  record  decisions 
that  have  been  reached,  discussions  still 
unfinished,  and  also  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  annual  reports  on  that  topic. 

As  to  the  time  of  meetings,  the  hour 
from  8  to  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that 
hour  in  the  evening,  or  from  9  to  10 
a.  m.  have  proven  satisfactory.  What- 
ever the  time  decided  upon  there  will 
be  some  on  duty  who  will  not  be  able 
to  attend.  Provision  is  usually  made 
for  these  by  some  system  of  rotation, 
such  as  meeting  on  a  different  day,  ad- 
vancing one  day  in  the  week  each  time, 
or  providing  substitutes  on  these  occa- 
sions. 

Most  libraries  give  to  the  assistants 
the  time  which  is  spent  at  staff  meet- 
ings. 

The  frequency  of  meetings  varies 
from  weekly  to  quarterly  (that  is,  four 
times  a  year),  but  such  meetings  vary 
in  nature  quite  widely  also.  Usually 
branch  librarians  in  large  cities  meet 
weekly,  while  social  gatherings  for  the 
whole  staff  with  an  address  by  an  ex- 
pert on  some  appropriate  subject,  fol- 
lowed by  refreshments,  as  has  been  the 
practice  for  several  years  in  the  St. 
Louis  public  library,  may  as  well  be 
held  only  occasionally. 

In  the  average  library  the  twice  a 
month  meetings  seem  to  be  most  popu- 
lar, though  some  prefer  them  only  once 
a  month. 

Some  devote  part  of  each  meeting  to 
problems  of  administration  and  the 
rest  to  the  study  of  some  topic  of  pro- 
fessional interest  and  others  alternate, 
have  the  problems  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  month  and  the  study  program  at 
the  second. 

Following  the  former  plan,  an- 
nouncements are  made  by  the  librarian, 
heads  of  departments  or  others,  then 
questions  of  policy  sometimes  termed 
"troubles"  are  heard  from  various 
sources. 

Fines,  for  example,  are  an  ever  pres- 
ent source  of  trouble.  Special  privi- 
leges are  apt  to  be  so,  also.  The  ten- 
dency of  boys  and  girls  of  grown  up 
feelings   to   keep   straying  over  to  the 
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adult  department,  are  all  familiar 
themes,  I  judge. 

Then  there  are  the  records  and  the 
desire  to  keep  them  in  the  best,  the 
most  accurate,  the  most  up  to  date 
way.  Under  this  head  come  records  of 
fines,  exchanges,  withdrawals,  detailed 
records  of  how  the  time  of  each  assist- 
ant is  spent  for  all  processes  requiring 
over  fifteen  minutes  and  records  of  all 
reference  questions  asked  at  the  desk. 
The  latter,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
are  likely  to  enliven  the  meeting. 

Other  topics  such  as  the  details  of 
cooperation  with  schools — modification 
of  charging  systems — useful  subjects 
for  the  card  catalog  and  methods  of 
filing  are  good  for  discussion.  Reports 
of  district,  state  and  national  meetings 
may  be  made  enjoyable  features. 

In  the  Evansville  staff  meetings, 
which,  thanks  to  the  librarian's  interest 
and  enthusiasm,  are  very  helpful,  a 
number  of  the  above  questions  have 
been  discussed,  also  reports  given  of 
new  ideas  gained  from  libraries  visited, 
conferences  and  summer  schools  at- 
tended during  the  vacation,  or  from 
reading  or  any  other  source. 

Some  libraries  have  made  lists  of 
books  of  professional  value  owned  by 
the  library  and  the  staff  and  placed 
them  at  the  disposal  of  all. 

Others  have  planned  library  exhib- 
its, a  recent  example  being  the  "Ex- 
hibit of  methods  and  devices  in  use  in 
the  diflFerent  departments  of  the  St. 
Louis  public  library." 

So  much  for  questions  for  discussion. 
Now  comes  the  more  strictly  informa- 
tional or  study  side  of  the  program. 
Here  again  there  is  great  variety  from 
the  reading  of  good  articles  on  library 
topics  to  intensive  study  of  particular 
subjects  chosen  or  assigned  to  the  li- 
brary assistants  or  listening  to  an  ad- 
dress on  some  live  topic  by  one  who  is 
an  authority. 

The  reading  of  articles  or  papers 
should  be  the  exception,  we  think, 
rather  than  the  rule.  This  is  true  of 
articles  unless  they  are  quite  brief  be- 
cause it  takes  too  long  and  a  few  en- 
thusiastic remarks  about  a  certain  arti- 


cle will  send  every  member  to  read  it 
for  herself  which  is  a  better  plan.  It  is 
true  of  papers  because  they  become 
burdensome  unless  the  staff  is  very 
large  and  very  willing,  though  this 
might  occasionally  be  done. 

A  few  minutes  may  perhaps  be  profit- 
ably spent  in  hearing  current  events 
especially  so  if  different  members  read 
different  papers  or  magazines.  In  the 
Providence  public  library,  as  early  as 
1896,  magazines  or  journals  were  as- 
signed to  different  ones  to  report  on  at 
each  meeting  throughout  the  year. 
Their  aim  in  this  was,  the  book  reviews 
especially,  but  the  Nation,  Dial,  Inde- 
pendent World's  Work,  Outlook,  At- 
lantic Monthly  and  others  will  occur  to 
you  as  fruitful  sources  for  such  study, 
some  of  them  from  both  the  news  and 
book  review  point  of  view. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  of  report- 
ing news  items  on  particular  subjects 
— one  each  being  chosen  by  the  differ- 
ent members  of  the  corps.  At  Gary, 
the  members  of  the  staff  respond  to  roll 
call  with  news  items  of  strictly  profes- 
sional interest. 

Probably  the  most  common  study 
undertaken  in  staff  meetings  is  that  of 
current  books — book  reviews  in  other 
words. 

It  was  my  privilege  while  doing  prac- 
tice work  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  attend 
one  of  Miss  Hunt's  staff  meetings  for 
children's  librarians.  Each  children's 
librarian  is  expected  to  read  at  least 
hastily  all  the  new  juvenile  books  re- 
ceived at  their  branches  and  at  these 
meetings,  which  are  held  twice  a 
month,  considerable  time  is  devoted  to 
hearing  book  reviews.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  questions  whether 
the  books  are  worth  while  for  duplica- 
tion or  replacement,  for  what  age  child 
suitable,  of  interest  to  what  particular 
class  or  type  of  child,  etc. 

The  same  plan,  of  course,  may  be 
followed  in  reviewing  adult  books — 
calling  attention  to  the  best  points — 
stating  whether  they  are  of  the  popular 
or  scholarly-type-class  of  people  to 
whom  they  are  likely  to  make  a  special 
appeal  and   perhaps  comparing  them 
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with  one  or  more  books  in  the  same 
class. 

In  our  staff  meetings  last  year,  assist- 
ants were  called  on  to  report  on  their 
recent  reading,  giving  estimates  of  both 
fiction  and  non-fiction,  letting  the  selec- 
tion be  entirely  voluntary,  only  stimu- 
lating one  to  read  something  of  value 
to  report. 

A  plan  first  suggested  by  Miss  Rath- 
bone  and  being  used  in  modified  form 
in  several  libraries  today  is  the  study 
of  books  by  subjects,  a  particular  class 
or  subject  being  chosen  by  each  staff 
member. 

In  the  original  plan  each  was  ex- 
pected to  choose  the  five  best  books  on 
that  subject  with  the  aid  of  bibliog- 
raphies in  books,  encyclopedias,  best 
books  lists,  catalogs,  etc.  The  books 
were  reviewed  and  discussed  with  ref- 
erence to  the  title  page,  date,  contents 
and  indexes,  physical  make  up,  source, 
authority  and  comparative  value. 

In  this  way  all  the  staff  learned  the 
essentials  of  book  selection  and  each 
member  knew  one  subject  especially 
well,  so  that  others  might  refer  to  her 
for  that  as  an  authority. 

At  Evansville,  the  11  members  of 
the  staff  have  chosen  for  special  study 
this  winter,  the  following  subjects — 
journalism,  ethics,  socialism — educa- 
tion— history  of  literature,  poetry  and 
drama,  travel,  biography.  South  Amer- 
ica, history  and  what  Miss  McCollough 
says  can  best  be  expressed  only  by  the 
number  331.8. 

Another  "choose  one"  suggestion  is 
the  study  of  publishing  houses  for 
which  an  outline  was  prepared  by  Miss 
Hazeltine  some  years  ago.  Such  a 
study  resulting,  it  is  said,  in  "an  inter- 
est in  the  publisher  of  every  book — the 
new  publications  of  the  publisher 
chosen — a  grasp  of  the  type  of  his  pub- 
lications and  their  comparative  value — 
die  make  up  and  style  of  a  given  pub- 
lisher's books — and  the  relations  be- 
tween publishers  and  authors,  copy- 
right, etc." 

Still  other  suggested  topics  are  spe. 
cial  libraries  as  the  Carnegie  library  at 
Pittsburg,  Astor  and  Lennox  Hbraiies, 


N.  Y.,  John  Crerar  library  of  .Chicago, 
etc.,  their  history  and  specialties — or 
the  study  of  typical  libraries  with  visits 
to  these  if  possible. 

Some  of  these  subjects  follow,  in  a 
way,  the  curriculum  of  the  library 
schools  and  are  not  applicable  when  a 
large  number  of  the  assistants  are  li- 
brary school  people. 

In  very  large  libraries  the  work  of 
each  of  the  various  departments  is 
given  attention  in  turn :  Whatever  the 
subject  of  study  or  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure if  suited  to  the  particular  li- 
brary, the  benefits  of  staff  meetings  are 
the  same;  namely,  a  means  of  profes- 
sional growth,  of  present  education  giv- 
ing one  broader  views  of  library  prob- 
lems. 

They  draw  out  whatever  of  orig- 
inality there  is  in  an  assistant.  They 
stimulate  to  more  sympathetic  co- 
operation in  the  different  departments. 
They  tend  to  make  the  relation  be- 
tween the  librarian  and  assistants  ideal 
because  of  unity  of  interest  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  public  and  they  make  for 
good  fellowship. 

In  the  case  of  the  Library  club  at 
Croyden,  England,  they  are  a  perpetual 
bond  of  fellowship  for  there,  once  a 
member,  always  a  member  so  long  as 
one  remains  in  the  library  profession 
whether  he  remains  in  that  library  or 
goes  elsewhere. 

In  the  language  of  one  of  the  Brook- 
lyn library  reports,  "The  staff  meeting 
is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
strengthening  pride  in  the  library  and 
in  promoting  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
— or  esprit  de  corps  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff." 
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Vacations  and  Holida3r8  * 

Harry    hynuai    Koopman,    librarian.    Hay 
library,  Providence,  K.  I. 

What  are  vacations  and  holidays? 
Are  they  a  compromise  between  the 
good  nature  of  the  employer  and  the 
aggressiveness  of  the  employed,  or  do 
they  represent,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
attempt  to  strike  a  balance  between 
overwork  and  underpay?  Most  of  the 
thinking  and  talking  that  is  done  on 
this  subject  seems  to  proceed  from  one 
or  the  other  of  these  standpoints,  but 
certainly  neither  is  one  that,  in  setting 
out  from,  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  the 
truth.  Each  seems  to  imply  an  abso- 
lute conflict  of  interests  between  those 
who  grant  the  vacations  and  holidays 
and  those  who  receive  them.  Now,  we 
can  hardly  hope  that  any  human  ad- 
justment will  prove  ideal,  yet,  in  this 
particular  instance  it  ought  to  be  fairly 
easy  to  show  that,  within  limits,  the  in- 
terests of  both  employer  and  employed 
are  identical.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate 
for  our  present  discussion  that  we  are 
dealing  with  the  question  as  it  comes 
up  in  libraries,  for  some  phases  of  the 
subject  that  might  not  be  easy  to  make 
clear  in  commercial  relations  become 
here  immediately  obvious.  I  might  say 
that  in  referring  to  holidays  I  have  in 
mind  the  weekly  half-holidays  even 
more  than  the  less  frequent  legal  holi- 
days. 

Reserving  for  the  last  what  would 
certainly  in  the  market  place  be  the 
most  conclusive  argument,  let  me  say, 
first,  that  vacations  and  holidays  as 
they  now  exist  represent  one  phase  of 
the  modern  increase  in  the  standard  of 
living.  Historically,  vacations  in  edu- 
cational institutions,  of  which  libraries 
are  an  offshoot,  go  back  for  many  cen- 
turies, but  the  general  vacation  in  all 
sorts  of  occupations  is  very  recent,  and 
many  of  us  here  have  seen  its  entire 
development.  As  a  feature  of  the 
standard  of  living,  vacations  and  holi- 
days  should   be   granted   by   the   em- 


*  Read  before  the  joint  library  meeting, 
Jamestown,  R.  I.,  June   18,  1915. 


ployer  out  of  self-respect  to  himself  as 
one  not  willing  to  lower  the  standard 
of  living  in  his  community;  and  for 
much  the  same  reason  they  should  be 
insisted  on  by  employees  as  a  matter 
of  self-respect  and  common  justice. 
But  the  employer  also — and  we  see  this 
very  clearly  in  libraries — is  responsible 
to  something  more  than  the  standard 
of  living  in  his  community.  He  is,  as 
Bacon  says,  "A  debtor  to  his  profes- 
sion"; and  one  form  of  this  indebted- 
ness relates  to  the  future  of  that 
profession.  So  far  as  he  controls  the 
welfare  of  his  employees,  to  that  extent 
he  is  a  custodian  of  his  profession  as  it 
will  be  in  the  next  generation.  The 
head  of  a  library  must  see  in  his 
younger  assistants  the  men  and  women 
who  are  to  occupy  the  places  of  him- 
self and  his  associates,  the  successors 
to  whom,  some  day,  his  generation  will 
make  over  its  responsibilities. 

It  is  said  that  Wellington's  teacher 
always  took  off  his  hat  when  he  en- 
tered the  school  room,  because,  as  he 
said,  "Some  future  great  man  may  be 
present."  I  confess  that  whenever  I 
sit  at  a  chapel  exercise  in  Brown  uni- 
versity and  look  over  the  800  restless 
boys  before  me,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
wondering  whether  there  may  not  be 
among  them  a  Horace  Mann  or  a  John 
Hay.  Some  of  us  have  lived  long 
enough  in  library  work  to  see  this 
readjustment  take  place,  yet  it  is  one 
that  the  employed  is  as  little  likely  to 
foresee  as  the  employer.  If  I  may  here 
venture  on  a  purely  personal  confes- 
sion, I  will  say  that  when  I  entered 
the  Astor  library  as  a  beginner,  it 
never  occurred  to  me,  in  looking  up  at 
its  impressive  tiers  of  alcoves,  that  I 
should  some  day  have  charge  of  a  col- 
lection of  books  equally  important  nor 
do  I  suppose  that  it  ever  entered  the 
head  of  my  chief;  yet,  somehow,  this 
very  unexpected  thing  appears  to  have 
happened. 

One  of  the  errand  boys  in  the  Astor 
library  at  the  time  I  have  just  spoken 
of  is  now  everywhere  honored  as  a 
leader  in  American  art  criticism.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  satisfactions  of  my 
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life  to  rememfber  that  I  picked  out  this 
boy  at  the  start  as  likely  to  make  his 
mark  in  the  world,  and  that  I  have  en- 
joyed his  friendship  from  that  time  to 
the  present. 

Have  I  strayed  from  my  subject?  It 
seems  to  me  not,  because  the  spirit 
that  I  have  just  spoken  of  would  con- 
cern itself,  not  merely  with  getting  for 
the  library  its  money's  worth  of  serv- 
ice out  of  its  employees,  but  no  less 
with  care  for  their  physical  and  mental 
health,  and  an  important  element  in 
both  is  represented  by  vacations  and 
holidays. 

If  there  are  any  who  would  repudiate 
my  claims  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
to  respect  the  standard  of  living  and 
the  future  interests  of  his  calling  or 
profession,  there  is  a  final  argument 
over  which,  fortunately,  I  need  not 
linger.  It  is  the  argument  from  ef- 
ficiency. A  few  years  ago  one  would 
have  had  to  deal  painfully  with  theories 
and  probabilities  in  urging  the  impor- 
tance of  rest  periods  to  efficiency ;  but 
the  wonderful  investigations  made  in 
the  past  few  years,  showing  the  in- 
crease of  output  produced  by  changing 
from  steady  work  to  work  interspersed 
with  intervals  of  rest,  are  our  warrant 
that  these  breathing  times  which  I  am 
advocating,  not  only  do  not  detract 
from  the  week's  or  the  year's  product, 
but  actually  contribute  to  it  in  quantity 
as  well  as  quality.  As  implied  at  the 
beginning  of  my  remarks,  this  is  not 
an  argTiment  that  can  be  pushed  to 
the  limit.  It  does  not  follow,  if  fish 
is  a  good  brain  food,  that  one  will  be- 
come a  Shakespeare  by  eating  a  whale ; 
so  it  does  not  follow,  if  a  weekly  half- 
holiday  and  a  month's  summer  vaca- 
tion are  a  benefit  to  the  work  as  well 
as  to  the  worker,  that  to  double  or 
triple  these  intervals  will  produce  a 
proportional  increase.  The  whole  mat- 
ter, just  as  in  manual  industry,  is  one 
to  be  settled  by  experiment.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  we  have  now  reached  the 
limit  of  efficiency  in  institutions  of  the 
general  character  of  libraries.  At  any 
rate  we  can  defend  our  present  prac- 
tice, not  merely  on  the  ground  of  social 


standards  and  professional  advantage, 
but  also  on  the  ground  of  the  better 
work  done  day  by  day  and  year  by 
year  by  the  members  of  our  library 
staffs. 

Perhaps  in  conclusion  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  make  one  single  application 
of  this  principle.  It  is  a  not  uncommon 
case  for  a  library  worker  to  receive  a 
call  very  late  in  the  academic  year  to  a 
coveted  position  in  another  institution. 
The  institution  wants  him,  but  it  also 
knows  that  he  wants  the  place.  It  in- 
sists that  he  come  at  that  time,  sever- 
ing his  existing  relations  and  so,  of 
course,  giving  up  the  vacation  which 
he  would  soon  have  enjoyed  if  he  had 
remained  where  he  was.  The  library 
to  which  he  goes,  however,  takes  the 
ground,  that,  since  he  has  not  earned 
a  vacation  in  its  employ  he  is  not  en- 
titled to  one,  and  therefore  it  requires 
him  to  work  through  the  summer  and 
on  into  the  next  year  without  a  break. 
Does  the  library  gain  by  this  action? 
I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  it ;  for  vaca- 
tions and  holidays,  while  they  may 
be  regarded  as  a  reward  for  the  past, 
really  look  to  the  future,  and  the  true 
interests  of  the  library  that  calls  the 
worker  from  another  position  require 
that  he  should  have  the  restoring  and 
invigorating  influences  of  a  vacation  in 
order  that  he  may  take  up  the  work  of 
the  new  year  at  his  highest  point  of 
efficiency. 

If  I  may  use  a  commercial  expres- 
sion, the  institution  which  engages  an 
employee  late  in  the  year  is  not  re- 
lieved of  the  obligation  to  give  him 
his  customary  summer  outing.  It  ac- 
quires him  ex-dividend,  so  to  speak, 
and  that  dividend  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled is  his  vacation.  He,  on  his  part, 
is  entitled  to  it,  and  those  who  employ 
him  cannot  afford  to  have  him  forego 
it.  I  hold,  therefore,  that  vacations 
and  holidays  have  arisen,  not  as  a  mat- 
ter of  indulgence  or  of  self-indulgence, 
but  because,  at  least  at  their  present 
stage  of  development,  they  represent 
an  absolute  harmony  of  interests  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employed. 
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A  Communication 

Inasmuch  as  the  Executive  board  of 
the  American  library  association  has 
voted  to  hold  the  next  conference  at 
Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  explain  its  action  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  many  middle-western 
librarians  expected  and  wished  a  mid- 
dle-western meeting. 

Various  localities  in  the  middle-west 
were  canvassed,  suggestions  being  of- 
fered by  middle-western  members  of 
the  Board.  Aside  from  the  cities,  none 
of  these  seemed  available  except  Mack- 
inac. A  rather  general  opposition  to 
another  Mackinac  conference  devel- 
oped, and  one  of  the  middle-western 
library  associations  itself  preferred  As- 
bury Park.  No  suggestions  of  suitable 
places  came  from  those  members  out- 
side the  Board  who  advocated  a  mid- 
dle-western conference,  and,  as  to  the 
cities,  there  was  a  general  feeling  that 
a  city  meeting  is  a  last  resort,  owing  to 
the  many  distractions,  the  noise  and 
confusion,  the  impossibility  of  having 
hotels  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  the  difficulty  of  finding 
suitable  meeting-rooms  within  a  lim- 
ited area. 

It  was  decided  that  Asbury  Park  was 
more  easily  accessible  than  Mackinac, 
bringing  members  from  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  without  change,  via  Philadel- 
phia, a  concession  being  made  by  the 
railroad  company  on  this  point,  so  that 
travelers  need  not  go  via  New  York 
and  be  required  to  change  trains  there. 
The  fact  that  the  National  education 
association  expects  to  meet  in  New 
York  the  week  beginning  July  3,  was 
another  deciding  consideration,  since 
for  years  the  American  library  associ- 
ation has  been  trying  to  effect  a  con- 
junction with  the  larger  body,  and  this 
was  the  first  available  opportunity.  The 
easier  possibility  of  securing  speakers 
near  the  centers  of  population  than  at 
Mackinac,  was  an  argument  the  pro- 
gram committee  felt  to  be  a  weighty 
one,  inasmuch  as  the  success  of  a  con- 
ference depends  largely  on  the  pro- 
gram. 


The  Board  did  feel,  however,  that  a 
thorough  canvass  should  be  made  an- 
other year  of  the  whole  Middle-west, 
and  that  any  member  living  in  that  sec- 
tion should  feel  entitled  to  take  part 
in  the  search  and  to  make  known  his 
findings  to  the  Board.  The  essentials 
of  a  good  meeting-place  would  seem  to 
be: 

1.  A  suitable  climate. 

2.  A  hotel  (or  hotels  near  together) 
able  to  accommodate  comfortably,  at 
reasonable  prices,  at  least  a  thousand 
persons. 

3.  Accessibility,  i.  e.,  with  few  if 
any  changes  of  conveyance. 

4.  Auditoriums  of  varying  sizes  and 
good  acoustic  properties,  removed  from 
street  noises. 

Requirements  2  and  4  are  not  met  by 
city  conditions,  but  should  be  met  at 
any  resort  considered  by  the  Board.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  problem  is  not  an  easy 
one  to  solve. 

The  secretary  will  soon  be  able  to 
give  out  definite  information  concern- 
ing Asbury  Park  as  a  meeting-place, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  attractiveness 
and  general  suitability  of  the  place  may 
lead  to  a  country-wide  attendance 
June  26  to  July  1. 

Mary  W.  Plummer, 

President. 


Library  Publicity  Week  in  Toledo 

The  Public  Library  committee  of  the 
Toledo  Commerce  Club  is  hard  at  work 
on  plans  for  a  "Library  Publicity 
Week"  some  time  in  February.  The 
purpose  of  the  campaign  is  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  citizens  at  large  to  the 
opportunities  offered  them  by  the  To- 
ledo public  library  and  by  increasing 
the  use  of  the  library's  resources  to 
promote  wider  and  better  reading.  The 
campaign  itself  will  include  the  placing 
of  large  display  circulars  in  every 
street  car,  the  distribution  of  circulars 
through  the  boxes  provided  for  the 
purpose  in  the  street  cars,  exhibits  of 
books  and  posters  in  some  vacant  store 
windows,  the  running  of  slides  in  mov- 
ing picture  shows,  the  printing  and  dis- 
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tribution  of  special  lists,  and  general 
newspaper  publicity,  including  a  spe- 
cial library  number  of  the  Commerce 
Club  News,  a  four-page  weekly  bulle- 
tin which  reaches  nearly  4,000  Toledo 
business  men. 

Some  of  the  printed  matter  will  no 
doubt  be  sufficiently  general  in  its 
makeup  to  be  used  by  other  libraries. 
Librarians  who  may  be  interested  in 
securing  some  of  this  material  for 
use  in  their  cities  are  invited  to 
ask  for  samples  with  a  view  to  some 
cooperative  printing  at  low  cost.  Sug- 
gestions as  to  methods  of  publicity, 
copy  for  signs  and  circulars  will  be  ap- 
preciated. If  any  libraries  have  slides 
which  have  been  used  in  moving  pic- 
ture shows  and  which  they  are  willing 
to  loan  we  should  be  very  grateful.  As 
this  campaign  is  being  largely  financed 
and  put  through  by  the  Commerce 
Club  the  advertising  matter  will  prob- 
ably be  less  conventional  than  is  usual 
with  library  advertising,  but  it  should 
have  a  correspondingly  greater  appeal. 
Herbert  S.  Hirshberg, 
Librarian. 


General  Intermediary  for  Investigators, 
Correspondents  and  Collectors 

The  world  in  which  we,  of  the  present 
generation,  are  living,  is  moving  rather 
too  fast  for  printed  literature  or  bibliog- 
raphy however  important  and  necessary 
the  latter  may  be.  The  serious  student, 
today,  feels  the  need  of  some  means  for 
direct  correspondence  with  others  inter- 
ested in  like  subjects.  An  attempt  to 
meet  this  need  is  to  be  made  by  Mr  Max 
Bellows,  of  "Wheatridge,"  (Upton  St. 
Leonards),  Gloucester,  England,  who  has 
issued  a  circular  giving  the  names  of  the 
first  hundred  subscribers  to  a  proposed 
monthly  magazine  which  will  be  confined 
to  the  immediate  interests  of  its  readers 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  understood.  It  is  the 
intention  for  the  magazine  to  give  in  each 
issue  the  names  and  addresses  of  sub- 
scribers with  an  indication  of  the  sub- 
jects of  special  interest  to  them.  The 
periodical  will  aim  to  become  the  official 
organ  of  an  International   Society   for 


Intercommunication,  the  details  of  or- 
ganization of  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
definitely  determined.  Mr  Bellows  has 
already  been  urgently  requested  to  con- 
sider the  adoption  of  the  Dewey  Decimal 
system  for  the  necessary  classification 
of  subjects  in  an  orderly  manner. 

The  subscription  price  is  only  five 
shillings  for  six  months. 

The  entire  plan  as  presented  seems  to 
possess  merit  and  to  give  promise  of 
some  good  results.  It  is  possible  that 
national  conmiittees  may  later  be  formed 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
It  will,  no  doubt,  soon  become  possible 
to  present  a  more  definite  statement  of 
the  program  undertaken  by  Mr  Bellows 
and  his  co-workers. 

Eugene  F.  McPike. 
Chicago,  Jan.  12,  1916. 


Concerning  "Cataloging" 

Editor  Public  Ijbraries: 

Permit  me  to  express  my  thanks  for 
the  publication  in  the  January  number  of 
Public  Libraries,  of  Miss  Wandell's 
exposition  of  the  relation  between  Miss 
Hitchler's  book  and  my  own.  While  I 
deeply  regret  that  the  facts  are  such  as  to 
give  rise  to  an  tmpleasant  situation,  I  con- 
sider myself  very  fortunate  that  the  re- 
viewer of  the  book  was  a  person  who  had 
that  special  background  of  knowledge 
which  enabled  her  to  detect  the  truth  and 
who,  instigated  in  no  degree  by  personal 
friendship  for  me,  since  we  were  com- 
plete strangers,  had  the  sense  of  justice 
to  make  known  the  state  of  the  case.  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  all  who  have 
joined  in  the  attempt  to  set  right  so  far 
as  is  possible  what  was  a  wrong. 

Jennie  D.  Fellows.    , 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


Where  Is  He? 

Please  ask  in   Public?  Libraries  of 
what  library  Mr.  E.  G.  Spilman  is  libra- 
rian.   We  ought  to  know,  but  we  don't, 
and  we  do  not  find  him  on  any  of  the 
library  mailing  lists.     I   shall  be  very 
grateful,  indeed,  if  you  will  "page"  him. 
Cornelia  Marvin, 
Librarian. 
State  library,  Salem,  Ore. 
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M.  B.  AHBUI  ...       Editor 

Subscription S2  a  year 

Five  copies  lo  one  library      -      -      $8  a  year 

Single  number 25  cents 

Foreign  subscriptions      -     -     -     i225  a  year 

Bntered  as  tecond-cUss  matter  May  17, 1896,  at  the  Post 
office  at  Chicago,  111.,  under  act  of  March  3.  1897. 

By  the  rule*  of  the  banks  of  Chicago  an  Bzchanare 
charge  of  10  centa  U  made  on  all  out-of-town  checks  for 
flO  and  under.  In  remitting  subscriptions,  therefore, 
checks  on  New  York  or  Chicago  banks  or  post-office 
money  orders  should  be  sent. 

When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered  both  the  new  and 
the  old  address  must  be  ariven.  The  notice  should  be  sent 
two  weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of  the  macazine  discon- 
tinued at  the  expiration  of  his  subscription,  notice  to  that 
effect  should  be  sent.  Otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  subscription  is  desired. 

Copies  failinff  to  reach  subscribers,  through  loss  in  the 
mails,  will  be  duplicated  without  charge  if  request  to  do 
so  is  received  within  30  days  after  publication.  Later 
than  that  duplicate  copies  can  be  supplied  only  at  reg- 
alar  rates. 


For  the  library-assistant 

Special  attention  is  given  in  this 
number  of  Public  Libraries  to  the 
assistant's  point  of  view,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  set  forth  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  are  frequently  discussed  by 
groups  in  ^'corridor  conferences,"  but 
which  so  seldom  reach  those  empow- 
ered to  deal  with  them.  Sometimes 
unfair  understandings  grow  out  of  situ- 
ations that  just  a  touch  here  and  there 
would  make  for  larger  and  better 
things.  Right  wrongs  nobody.  An 
honest  effort  to  find  the  right  helps 
everybody. 

More  democracy— The  chairman  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  nominating  committee  has 
sent  out  a  request  to  the  members  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  council  inviting  sugges- 
tions for  nominations.  The  committee 
proposes  to  tabulate  the  suggestions 
received  and  from  that  to  make  up  a 
list  for  nominations.  This  is  something 
more  of  a  democratic  action  than  has 


been  customary  in  regard  to  such 
things  in  the  A.  L.  A.  hertofore  and 
doubtless  will  do  something  towards 
breaking  down  what  seemed  to  be  con- 
sidered too  small  a  circle  in  such  mat- 
ters in  the  A.  L.  A.  If  the  members 
of  the  council  will  confer  with  those  in 
their  immediate  neighborhood,  who 
seem  to  take  an  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter, the  circle  of  advisers  will  be  cor- 
respondingly enlarged  and  the  demo- 
cratic idea  thereby  increased,  at  the 
same  time  bringing  somewhere  nearer 
the  fulfillment  of  the  proverb  that  "in 
a  multitude  of  counselors  there  is  wis- 
dom." 

Public  Libraries  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  no  real  harm  could  come  from 
the  publication  of  the  choice  of  the 
nominating  committee  in  the  library 
publications  or  at  least  in  tht  A.  L,  A. 
Bulletin,  a  month  before  the  A.  L.  A. 
convention.  This  would  satisfy  those 
who  feel  they  "want  to  know  what's 
going  on"  and  in  no  way  jeopardize 
the  business  of  the  association.  As  it 
has  been  decreed  that  the  constitution 
must  not  be  touched,  perhaps  a  prece- 
dent might  establish  the  custom. 

In  the  meantime,  Public  Libraries 
will  give  space  to  any  suggestions  or 
lists  of  names  that  may  be  sent  in  for 
publication.  It  is  something  of  a  pleas- 
ure to  recall  that  such  a  list  sent  in  last 
year,  was  headed  by  the  name  of  Miss 
Mary  Wright  Plummer,  who  was  cho- 
sen president  at  the  next  convention. 

An  unsightly  spectacle—  We  have  the 
spectacle  again  of  candidates  cam- 
paigning against  each  other  for  the  po- 
sition of  state  librarian.  It  is  regret- 
table that  in  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  appreciation  of  what  a  collec- 
tion of  books  really  is  for,  in  vari- 
ous   parts   of   the   country,    it   is   still 
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looked  upon  as  a  political  plum  to  be 
striven  for  by  those  who  have  either 
personal  or  political  affiliation  of  suf- 
ficient strength  to  warrant  them  in 
making  the  attempt  to  secure  the  posi- 
tion of  librarian.  The  family  relations 
and  the  economic  burdens  borne  by 
the  respective  candidates  seem  to  have 
had  more  weight  in  determining,  who 
should  obtain  the  position  than  fitness 
to  serve  the  public  after  the  position 
was  obtained.  Tears  and  smiles  and 
cheers  again  added  their  weight  and 
picturesqueness  to  the  occasion.  Leg- 
islators are  more  at  fault  than  the  can- 
didates as  the  situation  is  in  their 
hands  to  improve. 

Speed  the  day  when  state  libraries 
shall  be  lifted  out  of  the  circle  of  po- 
litical plums  and  given  into  the  hands 
of  persons  prepared  to  make  these 
libraries  warrant  the  expenditure  of 
the  people's  money  or  else  abolish 
them  altogether,  if  they  serve  no  other 
purpose  than  to  bring  into  the  lime- 
light persons  who  wish  to  have  the 
reputation  of  holding  the  position  or  to 
enjoy  the  emoluments  connected  with 
it,  without  the  proper  knowledge  of  the 
demands  of  the  situation.  What  is 
true  of  state  libraries  is  true  of  other 
libraries  as  well. 

Civil  service  in  Illinois  libraries — A  new 
angle  on  the  Civil  Service  control  of 
librarians  in  Illinois  has  been  made  by 
a  recent  decision  of  the  higher  courts 
of  Illinois,  in  the  case  of  Mrs  Estelle 
Smith  Baird.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Mrs  Baird  was  dismissed  by  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  Woods  as  not 
being  qualified  to  do  the  work  which 
he  had  in  mind  should  be  performed  in 
the  Illinois  state  library.  (See  P.  L. 
19:224.) 

Mrs    Baird    appealed    to    the    State 


civil  service  commission  which  brought 
Mr  Woods  to  trial.  At  the  trial,  Mr 
Woods  made  the  statement  that  he 
considered  Mrs  Baird  injefficient  and 
several  library  workers  were  called  in 
to  testify  as  to  what  might  be  consid- 
ered library  efficiency.  As  a  result  of 
the  trial,  the  State  civil  service  com- 
mission ruled  that  a  civil  service  ex- 
amination should  be  held  to  test  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  plaintiflf  and  other 
library  employes  who  had  not  taken  an 
examination.  The  examination  was 
thrown  open  to  anyone  who  desired  to 
take  it  and  a  number  did  present  them- 
selves, although  Mrs  Baird  did  not, 
and  the  position  was  filled  by  a  suc- 
cessful applicant.  Through  friends  in 
the  State  house,  Mrs  Baird  took  the 
matter  into  the  courts  and  the  present 
decision  is  the  result  of  their  action; 
The  higher  court  held  that  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  law  conferring  author- 
ity on  the  State  civil  service  commis- 
sion to  require  an  employe  in  the 
classified  service  to  take  an  efficiency 
examination.  It  is  an  interesting  ques- 
tion as  to  just  how  the  matter  now 
stands.  The  contention  of  Mr  Woods 
was  not  disproved  by  the  Civil  serv- 
ice commission  in  his  trial  and  the 
later  method  of  finding  out  to  its  satis- 
faction the  state  of  the  case  has  proved 
a  fiasco  from  start  to  finish.  Some  sort 
of  an  examination  showing  the  ability 
of  those  directing  the  Civil  service  pol- 
icy would  be  a  good  thing,  if  it  were 
possible. 

A  new  danger  in  book  prices — In  the  so- 
called  Ayers  bill  in  Congress,  H.  R.  No. 
4715,  the  purchase  of  books  for  and  by 
librarians  faces  a  new  hardship  or 
rather  an  old  one  in  a  new  guise.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  cut  off  libraries  from  the 
discount  to  which  they  are  entitled,  as 
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anyone  is,  in  buying  large  quantities  of 
books.  The  bill  is  being  energetically 
pushed  by  the  American  Fair  Trade 
League,  the  National  Chamber  of  Con- 
gress and  other  organizations.  The 
American  Fair  Trade  League  is  a 
league  composed  practically  of  manu- 
facturers of  patented  articles. 

The  bill  fixes  three  prices  for  the 
sale  of  all  articles  manufactured  or 
published  under  a  fixed  price  system. 
One  price  to  the  wholesalers  or  job- 
bers, a  second  price  to  retail  dealers 
and  a  third  price  for  the  general  public, 
including  libraries.  The  bill  prohibits 
any  discount  whatsoever  from  these 
three  prices  for  all  articles  manufac- 
tured under  a  fixed  price  system.  This 
price  holds  perpetually  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  manufacturer  and  not  for  a  year, 
as  is  the  case  of  the  former  net  price 
system.  It  makes  no  diflference 
whether  the  library  pays  cash  or  buys 
books  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  or 
$100,000  a  year,  there  will  be  no  dis- 
count and  a  library  will  pay  the  same 
price  as  an  individual  buying  one  book 
a  year.  Library  books,  if  this  proposed 
bill  becomes  a  law  will  cost  from  10  to 
40  per  cent,  more  than  at  present. 

The  opposition  to  the  bill  at  present 
is  confined  to  the  National  Dry  Goods 
associations  and  various  department 
stores.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  in  the 
larger  cities  in  general  favor  the  bill. 

Librarians  the  country  over  are 
urged  to  write  letters  to  prominent  per- 
sons favorable  to  libraries  in  their  com- 
munities and  obtain  from  them  and 
from  library  boards  protests  to  send 
with  personal  letters  to  their  own  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  urging  the 
congressmen  to  secure  such  a  change 
in  the  bill  as  to  prevent  it  from  oper- 


ating against  libraries  in  the  purchase 
of  books.  They  should  also  use  the 
local  press  as  freely  as  possible.  The 
economical  question  involved  in  the 
whole  matter  of  fixed  prices  is  too  large 
a  problem  for  the  librarians  to  under- 
take to  combat,  if  indeed  it  is  in  their 
province  to  do  so.  But  the  effort 
should  be  made  to  exclude  libraries 
from  the  operation  of  this  new  Ayers 
bill  which  it  must  be  remembered  is 
being  strenuously  advocated  by  those 
opposed  to  discounts  to  libraries  and 
by  manufacturers  generally. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  eflFort  to 
introduce  a  tariff  on  books  into  the 
copyright  law  in  1906-7-8  was  largely 
prevented  by  the  activities  of  those 
libraries  opposed  to  it  and  Public  Li- 
braries is  proud  of  the  tmdoubted  con- 
tribution it  made  in  that  campaign 
when  real  history  of  the  power  of  con- 
centration of  effort  was  made. 

The  Librarian  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, the  same  that  keeps  us  all  from 
atrophying,  has  had  a  more  stirring  ex- 
perience than  usual  with  elderly  spin- 
sters and  feminine  librarians  and  re- 
lieves the  feelings  aroused  thereby  in 
one  of  his  recent  expositions,  for  which 
he  uses  an  anti-tobacco  book  by  Mr 
Towns.  Despite  his  evident  irritation, 
he  attempts  to  smile  at  what  he  terms 
"Mr  Towns's  gullibility."  Among 
other  choice  bits,  he  says:  "Anti-to- 
bacco tracts  have  always  been  popular 
with  a  large  number  of  librarians 
owing  to  the  strong  feminine  influence 
in  library  work.  Mr  Towns's  state  of 
mind  is  that  of  the  elderly  spinster  who 
thinks  a  cigar  is  a  nasty  thing  and  that 
it  is  harmful  and  in  a  way  irreligious 
to  smoke  cigars."  What  feminine  libra- 
rian (regardless  of  sex)  has  been  bear- 
ing down  on  Mr  Librarian's  nerves  or 
could  it  be  possible  that  he  has  smoked 
too  many  cigarettes?  But  perhaps,  O 
joyful  thought,  he  doesn't  smoke  at  all! 
Anyway,  Mr  Librarian  is  often  a  fine 
tonic  and  is  always  amusing,  even 
when  he  isn't  quite  correct. 
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Impresdoiis  of  a  Cub  Librarian 
Based  on  inexperience 

What  a  college  graduate  doesn't 
know  about  the  use  of  books  I  discov- 
ered in  a  very  short  time  after  I  began 
working  on  the  staff  of  a  library.  And 
the  head  of  the  library  learned  that  if 
most  college  students  are  trained  in 
using  reference  books,  I  was  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  I  knew  that  a  bibli- 
ography was  a  list  of  books,  but  had 
no  idea  of  what  practical  use  it  could 
be.  I  didn't  even  know  enough  about 
a  card  catalog  to  look  for  a  periodical 
under  its  title.  Before  deciding  to  make 
a  profession  of  library  work  I  had  read 
a  couple  of  books  on  the  subject,  one 
a  scholarly  German  treatise  (Graesel), 
the  other  a  popular  American  work 
(Bostwick).  With  this  preparation  I 
began  at  $30  a  month,  and  the  libra- 
rian expected  that  for  this  amount  I 
would  help  them  greatly  in  reclassify- 
ing and  recataloging  the  library.  By 
the  end  of  the  summer's  trial  I  was 
really  able  to  catalog  some  books  with- 
out making  more  than  three  mistakes 
on  a  card,  and  had  discovered  by  sad 
experience  with  typewriter  ribbons  and 
grease  and  other  tools  of  the  trade  that 
working  in  a  library  was  not  "such 
nice,  clean  work"  as  some  of  my  friends 
had  patronizingly  told  me. 

After  trying  to  pick  up  a  little  theory 
in  a  library  school  I  worked  for  a  while 
in  a  public  library,  where  I  spent  most 
of  my  time  in  the  reference  depart- 
ment; I  found  that  my  inexperience 
nearly  always  led  me  to  take  the  long- 
est way  around  before  I  found  what  the 
inquisitive  public  wanted.  In  the  first 
place  I  was  not  expert  enough  at  cross 
examination  to  make  a  person  tell  what 
he  wanted  even  if  he  knew,  and  then 
I  was  not  a  good  enough  detective  to 
put  my  hand  on  the  book  in  which  the 
answer  to  the  question  was  contained, 
as  I  knew  only  the  important  reference 
books,  and  those  more  by  name  than 
'  by  constant  handling. 

I  also  worked  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  not  knowing  enough  about  the 
work  of  the  other  departments  of  the 
library    to   answer   even    very    simple 


questions  about  where  to  find  things. 
Of  course  I  picked  up  some  knowledge 
of  this  kind  in  time,  but  if  I  had  had 
a  couple  of  days  or  so  to  look  around, 
I  should  have  been  of  more  use  to  the 
library  when  I  was  assigned  to  work  in 
a  certain  department,  and  it  would 
have  been  much  less  embarrassing  for 
myself.  • 

One  surprising  thing  to  me  was  the 
ease  with  which  the  high  school  chil- 
dren made  use  of  the  catalog,  Poole's 
Index  and  other  common  reference 
books  I  had  met  only  after  I  was  nearly 
through  college.  I  thought  this  indi- 
cated the  great  progress  m  library  co- 
operation with  schools,  until  I  took  my 
next  position  in  what  is  considered  one 
of  our  most  progressive  libraries.  It 
had,  like  the  last-mentioned  library,  a 
children's  department,  and  in  addition 
a  special  school  department  for  teach- 
ers, a  well  worked  out  system  of  school 
traveling  libraries,  and  a  special 
assistant  in  charge  of  a  branch  in  the 
high  school  building.  But  the  pupils 
who  came  to  the  library  knew  no  more 
how  to  use  books  than  I  did  at  their 
age.  Whether  this  was  the  fault  of 
the  high  school  librarian,  an  inefficient 
children's  room,  or  the  subordinate  po- 
sition of  the  reference  department  with 
its  poorly  paid  assistants,  I  do  not 
know. 

What  I  did  get  here  was  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  the  library  tries  in  many 
ways  to  reach  the  people,  by  letting 
them  know  that  it  will  supply  their  de- 
mands, rather  than  by  trying  to  "edu- 
cate" them.  The  willingness  of  the  li- 
brarian to  order  any  kind  of  a  book, 
especially  trashy  fiction,  if  only  some 
one  person  recommended  it,  was  at  first 
a  shock  to  my  orthodox  ideas.  I  had 
expected  to  find  that  librarians  were 
very  careful  in  the  selection  of  novels, 
having  heard  so  much  about  guiding 
the  reading  of  the  people,  but  it  seemed 
almost  to  be  the  other  way  around  in 
this  library.  While  it  did  not  give  the 
"best  reading,"  what  it  did  have  was 
for  the  "greatest  number."  The  "least 
cost"  part  of  the  A.  L.  A.  motto  I  have 
still    to   see    in    operation    throughout 
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any  library,  although  some  depart- 
ments come  pretty  close  to  being  as 
efficient  as  possible  in  a  place  where  so 
few  of  the  tasks  are  mechanical. 

My  greatest  regret  (so  far)  is  the 
lack  of  practical  experience  in  various 
kinds  of  library  work  before  entering 
library  school.  Of  course  any  kind  of 
experience  is  an  advantage,  but  I  agree 
with  the  opinion  expressed  at  the  re- 
cent A.  L.  A.  conference  that  some  li- 
brary experience  should  form  a  part 
of  the  entrance  requirements  to  those 
schools  which  aim  to  give  the  best 
training  for  librarianship. 


The  Cat  Is  Out  of  the  Bag 

She  has  only  recently  appeared  on 
the  pages  of  the  magazines — so  far  as 
I  know  the  masculine  librarian  has 
still  to  make  his  bow,  but  She  has  ar- 
rived. 

It  seemed  odd  that  the  writer  peo- 
ple overlooked  her  for  so  long — she 
could  be  made  just  as  interesting,  by  a 
clever  story  teller,  as  the  overworked 
teachers,  the  noble  doctors,  the  charm- 
ing secretaries,  beautiful  stenog- 
raphers, ill-used  clerks,  captivating 
nurses,  brave  telephone  girls,  prosper- 
ous buyers,  or  inimitable  McChesneys. 

The  probable  reason  for  her  literary, 
if  I  may  improvise,  "fictionary"  back- 
wardness, is  that  the  genus  librarian  is 
usually  reticent, — a  deplorable  quality 
in  this  publicity-mad  age.  The  require- 
ments of  her  calling  foster  this  trait. 
A  good  librarian  is  known,  not  by  her 
own  achievements,  but  by  her  success 
in  exploiting  the  achievements  of 
others.  Her  worth  is  measured  by  the 
quality  of  her  altruism — which  service 
leads  not  to  the  halls  of  fame,  or  Nobel 
prizes.  She  must  be  content  to  be 
known  only  as  a  hand-maid  of  Knowl- 
edge, an  honorable  position,  in  which 
one  vaunteth  not  one's  self,  but  one's 
master. 

But  finally  she  was  discovered,  as  all 
things  eventually  are,  by  the  magazine 
fiction  writers,  in  search  of  copy.  Per- 
haps the  best  known  or  at  least  the 
most  advertised  example  of  her,  is  the 


exotically  romantic  "liberry  teacher" 
in  the  "Rose  Garden  Husband.*'  There 
are  others  of  her  also,  in  fact  now  that 
she  has  made  her  debut  on  the  pages  of 
fiction,  she  appears  with  more  or  less 
frequency. 

But  always  there  is  one  descriptive 
tag  which  overshadows  whatever  other 
qualities  the  story-writer  has  seen  fit  to 
endow  her  with,  and  that, — the  one  she 
has  always  sought  to  conceal — her 
poverty. 

How  did  they  discover  that  secret? 
She  never  told — she  was  partly  too 
proud,  partly  too  loyal,  and  partly  too 
ashamed. 

Didn't  she  carefully  air  her  gasolined 
white  gloves  for  a  symphony  concert, 
retrim  her  last  year's  hat,  blacken  her 
tan  boots,  and  conceal  the  daily  lunch 
which  she  must  carry? 

Did  she  ever  hold  mass  meetings  of 
protest,  or  go  on  strikes,  or  form 
unions,  or  shout  her  grievances  from 
the  house-top? 

No,  she  grumbled  occasionally,  in 
the  bosom  of  the  library  family,  and 
wished  she  had  entered  some  other 
field  of  work,  but  she  stayed  right  on, 
held  by  some  unexplainable  attach- 
ment, which  none  but  a  librarian  can 
understand. 

Of  course,  the  library  journals  admit 
the  painful  fact  that  as  a  class,  libra- 
rians are  poorly  paid,  and  discuss  it 
frankly,  pro  and  con,  every  so  often, 
but  no  one  but  a  librarian  would  think 
of  reading  a  library  journal  any  more 
than  one  would  an  annual  report,  so 
that  was  perfectly  safe. 

But  in  spite  of  all  subterfuges  and 
precautions,  the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag, 
the  magazine  writer  has  done  it,  and 
so,  the  "poor"  librarian  has  made  her 
debut  upon  the  stage  of  fiction. 

It  is  discouraging,  yes,  and  humiliat- 
ing, for  her  to  have  struggled  so  hard, 
ostrich  like,  to  hide  the  ugly  fact,  and 
finally  to  have  it  dragged  into  the  lime- 
light as  her  distinguishing  feature. 
However,  now  that  the  first  shock  is 
over,  and  the  truth  laid  bare,  there 
gleams  a  faint  ray  of  hope  through  the 
clouds.    It  may  be,  that  the  fates  have 
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ordained,  that  by  this  rather  harrow- 
ing means,  librarians  of  the  future  may 
cease  to  exist, — and  begin  to  live! 

A.  K. 


Prom  This  Angle 

Librarians  frequently  meet  together 
in  conference  or  council  and  discuss 
methods  for  the  improvement  of  the  li- 
brary staff  individually  and  collec- 
tively. Hints  and  helps  to  administra- 
tion invariably  end  in  suggestions 
along  this  line.  Here  is  a  new  idea. 
Why  not  call  a  conference  of  assistants 
to  work  out  efficient  practical  ways  of 
bolstering  up  the  Librarian  in  weak 
places?  Every  assistant,  if  she  is  really 
worth  while,  knows  the  failings  of  her 
chief.  She  never  discusses  these  short- 
comings if  she  is  the  right  kind.  Some- 
times she  will  lie  rather  than  disclose 
them.  But  now  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument  suppose  such  a  conference 
took  place.  By  all  my  hopes  of  ad- 
vancement, that  would  be  a  lively 
meeting! 

Might  it  not  be  said : 

"Sisters  of  the  profession,  we  are 
gathered  together  in  solemn  council  to 
reform  our  librarians.  Swear  by  your 
time-sheets  that  our  proceedings  will 
be  secret.  The  following  points  come 
up  for  careful  consideration:  I.  Is 
your  Librarian  lazy  ?  2.  Does  she  give 
credit  where  it  is  due  or  does  she  take 
all  the  glory  herself?  3.  Is  she  con- 
sistent? Is  she  just?  4.  What  is  her 
manner  of  reproof?  5.  Does  she  keep 
her  assistants  posted  as  to  her  plans; 
does  she  consult  with  them?  6.  What 
relations  has  the  Librarian  established 
between  the  first  assistant  and  her- 
self, between  the  first  assistant  and  the 
rest  of  the  staff?  This  is  a  source  of 
very  g^eat  weakness.  7.  Does  the  Li- 
brarian give  responsibility  generously 
or  does  she  hound?  8.  Does  she  keep 
the  work  well  balanced  among  assist- 
ants? 9.  Does  she  know  as  much  as 
you  do  about  actual  working  condi- 
tions, by  meeting  the  public  at  the 
desk,  and  does  she  welcome  sugges- 
tions from  assistants?  10.  Is  she  hu- 
man in  her  relations  with  public  and 


staff  or  are  her  methods  all  in  all?  11. 
What  are  the  comments  of  the  pubHc 
behind  her  back  ?  12.  Does  she  loyally 
devote  her  time  to  the  library  or  use 
her  efforts  to  earn  a  reputation  abroad 
and  along  other  lines?  To  what  extent 
is  this  justifiable?  13.  If  you  are  em- 
ployed in  a  large  city  library,  does  your 
Librarian  meet  regularly  with  the 
younger  assistants  and  are  relations 
between  them  and  herself  comfortable? 
Another  source  of  great  weakness.  14. 
Does  your  Librarian  fill  you  with  en- 
thusiasm and  in  spite  of  her  faults,  do 
you  admire  and  respect  her?  15.  Does 
she  boss  or  do  you  all  pull  together, 
the  Librarian  looking  ahead,  directing 
and  guiding  and  inspiring  the  best  in 
you? 

Now,  vow  by  your  Efficiency  Re- 
ports and  all  the  holy  red  tape  so  dear 
to  your  Librarian's  heart,  that  you 
will  save  both  the  official  and  human 
soul  of  your  chief.  For,  verily,  if  she 
measure  not  up  to  these  standards, 
though  she  soar  eloquently  in  library 
conference,  though  she  be  quoted  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  though 
she  draw  an  increasingly  princely  sal- 
ary, while  yours  remains  stationary, 
yea,  though  she  shine  professionally 
but  hath  not  the  respect  of  her  assist- 
ants, her  real  worth  is  but  as  sounding 
brass  and  clanging  cymbal." 


What  an  Assistant  Expects  of  a 
Librarian* 

Many  interesting  and  helpful  papers 
have  from  time  to  time  been  read'1>e- 
fore  gatherings  of  library  workers  on 
that  inevitable  subject  "What  the  li- 
brarian expects  of  an  assistant."  So 
many  in  fact  that  the  subject  has  been 
exhausted  and  it  would  require  a  very 
original  assistant  forsooth  to  possess  a 
quality  good  or  bad,  which  has  not 
been  discussed  many  times. 

On  such  occasions  as  real,  genuine 
librarians  have  stood  before  the  as- 
sembled audience,  and  enumerated  in 
tones  of  deep  authority  the  qualifica- 

♦Read  before  joint  meeting  of  Kansas 
and  Missouri  librarians  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
Oct.  24,  1913. 
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tions  essential  to  the  making  of  an  ideal 
assistant,  and  summarized  for  us  those 
shortcomings  which  the  librarian  must 
guard  against  in  his  selection  of  mem- 
bers for  the  library  staff,  we,  fellow- 
assistants,  have  sat  and  listened  awe- 
inspired,  have  we  not?  Awe-inspired 
in  the  wonder  of  that  which  it  should 
lie  within  our  power  to  be.  We  jotted 
in  our  mental  note-books  suggestions 
which  we  thought  might  prove  help- 
ful in  the  development  of  our  very  im- 
perfect selves,  and  we  wondered  how 
we  had  managed  thus  far  to  slip 
through  the  personality  and  efficiency 
tests  without  having  our  faults  bring 
us  to  grief. 

The  privilege  has  been  accorded  me 
to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  those 
of  my  lower  though  indispensable  rank, 
prepared,  I  think,  to  tell  you  "What 
an  assistant  expects  of  a  Librarian." 
Revenge  is  sweet — I  invite  you,  Libra- 
rians, to  sharpen  your  mental  pencils 
and  be  prepared  to  jot  a  bit  in  your 
mental  note-books  those  hints  which 
may  be  of  value  in  the  rendering  your 
assistants'  lives  more  happy  ones. 

The  relation  of  librarian  and  assist- 
ants means  something  more  than  a 
strictly  business  arrangement,  and  we 
expect  of  our  chief  primarly, — inspira- 
tional leadership.  I  have  tried  in  vain 
to  find  a  satisfactory  definition  of  that 
expression  in  all  its  forceful  meaning. 
It  is  a  something  which  we  feel  pro- 
foundly, value  most  highly,  yet  cannot 
define.  Inspirational  leadership  cannot 
exist  without  loyalty  on  the  part  of 
the  librarian,  not  only  to  the  library 
and  to  the  Board,  but  to  assistants  as 
well.  Dr  Herbert  Putnam  has  said 
(and  shall  I  not  quote  him  the  fore- 
most librarian  of  this  land?)  that  where 
woman  is  concerned,  the  mischief  of 
loyalty  is  not  in  the  lack  of  it,  but 
rather  in  the  overintensification  and 
misdirection  of  it.  I  need  not,  there- 
fore, address  the  gentlemen  librarians 
in  regard  to  this  little  matter,  for  I  have 
been  given  to  understand  that  it  is 
their  natural  way  to  direct  loyalty  just 
as  it  should  be  done.  However  let  the 
lady  librarians  take  a  note. 

There  must  exist  a  certain  openness 


between  the  chief  and  the  assistants. 
If  a  veil  of  secrecy  is  thrown  over  the 
doings  and  sayings  of  our  superiors 
and  directors,  we  cannot  be  blamed  for 
whispering  in  the  stacks.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  most  American  library  as- 
sistants are  of  the  gentler  sex,  which 
fact  may  to  a  great  extent  account  for 
the  rapid  progress  of  our  nation's  li- 
braries, but  nevertheless  it  makes  any 
whispering  in  the  stacks  a  most  peri- 
lous state  of  affairs,  for  stray  words 
misconstrued  by  the  gentler  sex,  may 
at  the  wrong  time  be  used  to  wrong 
advantage.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  in 
my  Library  at  least,  the  days  are  now 
long  past  when  a  large  blotter  was 
placed  over  the  pay-roll,  and  the  as- 
sistant requested  to  sign  her  name 
through  an  aperture  in  that  blotter  just 
large  enough  to  contain  her  signature. 
We  must  divulge  everything  to  the  in- 
quiries of  our  institutions,  must  an- 
swer a  why  for  this  and  a  wherefore 
for  that — we  must  even  divulge  our 
own  true  ages  to  the  records.  We  ask 
in  return  that  we  may  not  be  left  stand- 
ing as  some  deluded  audience  to  won- 
der what  is  going  on  behind  the  scenes. 
Keeping  assistants  in  the  dark  does 
not  aid  in  the  cultivation  of  the  feeling 
of  loyalty  to  the  institution  which 
means  so  much  in  bringing  about  the 
enthusiastic  service  which  the  stranger 
feels  the  moment  he  enters  the  build- 
ing. 

We  like  to  be  confident  that  we  can 
go  to  our  executive  in  a  perfectly  free 
and  frank  fashion,  and  tell  him  our 
troubles  and  perplexities,  and  that  he 
will  listen  in  a  friendly  way  without 
thinking  us  faultfinding  and  discon- 
tentd.  That  he  will  see  both  sides  of 
any  question  at  issue.  We  assistants 
do  not  mind  tip  toeing  through  the 
massive  door  into  the  spacious  parlor 
office  of  the  chief,  and  passing  over 
the  velvet-piled  carpet  to  his  desk,  but 
should  that  nervous  tremor  overtake 
us  as  we  wait  for  the  Executive  to  raise 
his  head  and  note  our  presence,  and 
should  we  in  that  lapse  of  time  forget 
most  everything  we  had  so  nicely  cut 
upon  the  tip  of  our  tongue  before  en- 
tering, we  would  expect  rightly,  I  be- 
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lieve,  that  the  manifestation  of  superi- 
ority in  rank  on  the  part  of  the  libra- 
rian should  not  become  so  overpower- 
ing as  to  put  his  assistants  in  awe  of 
themselves,  and  to  make  them  realize 
a  sensation  of  littleness  when  in  his 
presence. 

We  ask  of  you,  Librarians,  that  you 
give  us  to  feel  we  are  not  merely  girls 
hired  to  print  catalog  cards  and  stamp 
book-labels.  Allow  us  to  use  our  own 
judgment  now  and  then.  We  may  err, 
but  we  must  answer  for  our  actions  if 
indiscriminate.  Then  show  us  in  how 
far  our  judgment  lacked  discrimina- 
tion, and  you  will  cultivate  our  mental 
faculty  of  deciding  correctly  by  the 
comparison  of  facts  and  ideas. 

I  remember  reading  a  couple  of  years 
ago  of  Melvil  Dewey's  idea  of  execu- 
tive ability.  He  defined  it,  I  think,  as 
the  ability  to  marshal  the  4  m*s — men, 
materials,  methods,  and  machinery. 
The  librarian  who  most  easily  mar- 
shals the  first  "m."  is  he  who  selects 
his  assistants  with  the  greatest  fore- 
thought and  discrimination  as  to  their 
natural  qualifications,  and  remembers 
that  work  is  better  done  by  a  few  ef- 
ficient, experienced,  zealous,  well-paid 
persons,  than  by  a  larger  number  of 
persons  of  indifferent  skill  and  with 
salaries  proportionate  to  their  skill.  In 
natural  sequence  he  will  most  easily 
marshal  the  remaining  three  "m's"  by 
sharing  most  wisely  the  responsibilities 
with  his  staff. 

To  throw  a  responsibility  on  a  per- 
son is  to  encourage  worthiness  to  bear 
that  responsibility.  Each  member  of 
the  staff  wants  to  feel  responsible  for 
certain  duties  given  her  to  perform 
and  knowing  them  her  duties,  she  will 
realize  that  she  is  defrauding  the  li- 
brary and  the  public  if  she  does  not 
perform  them  to  the  best  of  her  ability. 
Assistants  are  not  automatons  attached 
to  trucks  and  shelves  to  dispense  du- 
ties at  the  pressing  of  buttons  or  the 
snapping  of  switches,  and  it  is  there- 
fore actually  reasonable  that  the  hu- 
manity within  us  would  work  with 
more  elated  pride  at  being  a  part  of 
our  institution  and  not  mere  messen- 


gers of  orders.  The  feeling  that  it  is 
"our"  library,  that  we  help  to  make  or 
mar  its  efficiency,  contributes  largely 
toward  rendering  the  administration 
easy  and  the  library  successful.  I 
repeat  again  words  of  Dr  Putnam. 
"The  woman  may  have  the  ability  for 
the  larger  task,  but  it  will  not  develop 
until  the  task  is  assigned.  It  awaits 
the  need,  and  the  proof  of  it  awaits  the 
call."  Give  us  a  chance  at  the  larger 
task  and  see  what  we  will  do  with  it. 

The  expectations  which  I  have 
voiced  invite  me  to  enter  many  chan- 
nels of  detail,  but  lack  of  time  forbids. 
My  requests,  I  believe,  have  been  mod- 
est in  number.  Let  us  assistants  share 
your  responsibilities.  Librarians,  but 
bear  in  mind  that  we  cannot  do  it 
until  you  have  laid  low  the  unsur- 
mountable  wall  of  monarchial  aloof- 
ness which  most  of  you  have  built 
around  yourselves.  The  assistant  does 
not  belong  to  just  the  same  class  of 
library  furnishings  as  the  booklift  and 
the  multigraph.  The  booklift  was  built 
into  the  library  and  stays  there  always, 
the  multigraph  was  after  much  debat- 
ing bought  for  the  library,  and  is  at 
night  carefully  covered  and  left  in  its 
accustomed  comer  until  the  morrow. 
But  the  assistant  goes  home.  If  she 
has  been  standing  on  one  spot  check- 
ink  off  books  the  entire  day,  she  might 
as  well  be  covered  up  for  the  night  like 
the  multigraph.  If  her  work  has  had 
just  enough  variety  and  her  chief  just 
consideration  to  prevent  the  day's  task 
becoming  mechanical  and  drudgery, 
she  will  have  enough  energy  left  with- 
out having  done  any  less  work  for  her 
employer,  to  read  a  good  book,  see  a 
play  or  converse  a  couple  of  hours  with 
a  friend,  and  to  generally  acquire  that 
broader  view  of  things  which  you, 
Librarians,  are  so  desirous  that  we 
should  have. 

It  is  only  natural  that  an  assistant  in 
a  well-governed  library  should  look 
upon  as  her  ideals  many  of  the  quali- 
ties which  she  daily  admires  in  her  own 
executive,  and  if  the  high  standard  set 
by  my  librarian  has  made  me  too  ex- 
acting, I  expect  you  to  forgive  me. 

Lenorr  Weissenborn. 
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The  Trials  and  Tribulations  of  an 
Assistant* 

Now  that  we  hear  so  much  about  the 
ideal  assistant,  it  is  quite  a  novel  ex- 
perience for  one  belonging  to  the  ranks 
and  file  of  a  library  to  be  allowed  in 
the  presence  of  librarians  to  wail  a  wail 
about  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  an 
assistant. 

For  usually  the  said  assistant  hardly 
dares  to  breathe  the  fact  that  she  has 
such  things  as  trials.  She  hates  dread- 
fully to  admit  even  to  herself  that  she 
has  them,  for  lo,  having  made  the  ad- 
mission, doesn't  she  acknowledge  that 
she  has  fallen  short  of  that  ideal  state 
she  is  supposed  to  have  attained  to,  and 
that  she  is  just  a  poor,  weak  mortal 
after  all? 

Those  assistants  who  have  the  forti- 
tude and  bravery  to  be  perfectly  frank 
will  have  to  admit  that  there  are  times 
when  life  is  not  easy,  and  then  what 
wouldn't  they  give  to  look  through 
poor  Tithattom's  spectacles  to  see 
whether  things  will  ever  come  straight? 
For  the  tired  assistant  it  is  exaspera- 
ting we  will  all  have  to  admit,  just 
when  there  is  a  rush  at  the  desk  and 
borrowers  are  standing  two  or  three 
deep  to  have  Horowitz  Polensky  decide 
to  beat  a  tatoo,  or  for  Miss  Haven't-a- 
Minute  to  dangle  her  book  at  you  every 
move  you  make  for  fear  you  won't 
charge  her  next,  and  then  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her  a  second  later  chatting 
in  a  leisurely  way  with  a  neighbor  she 
has  happened  to  spy  in  the  crowd. 

The  very  next  questioner  may  think 
that  one  of  Caesar's  cheeks  looks  more 
sunken  than  the  other  and  he  wants  her 
to  see  whether  she  can  substantiate  for 
him  the  story  he  has  learned  some- 
where that  Caesar  had  lost  a  tooth. 

A  string  of  such  happenings  will 
probably  lead  an  assistant  to  agree 
with  a  witty  classification  that  has  been 
made  of  question  askers,  which  divides 
them  into  three  classes : 

"Those  who  don't  know  what  they 
want,  and  say  they  don't. 

♦Read  before  the  Missouri  library  asso- 
ciation,  1913. 


"Those  who  say  they  know  what 
they  want,  and  don't. 

"Those  who  say  they  know  what 
they  want,  and  won't  tell." 

Monotony  at  any  rate  is  not  among 
the  reference  assistant's  trials. 

The  public  isn't  here  just  now,  so  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  credit  them 
with  a  good  share  of  our  troubles,  but 
as  this  is  the  assistant's  hour,  with  a 
librarian  just  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
answer  back  at  the  end  of  it,  I  can't 
bear  to  disappoint  him  and  am  going 
to  tell  the  impolite  truth.  Almost  all 
library  troubles  come  from  within  the 
library  itself.  It  may  be  that  the  esprit 
de  corps  that  means  so  much  to  any 
institution  is  lacking.  Do  you  know  of 
anything  more  exasperating  than  an 
individualist  on  a  library  staff?  One  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  the  "survival  of  the 
fittest"  is  so  strong  that  she  can't 
bring  herself  to  meet  others  half  way 
and  can't  help  others  to  be  of  service 
for  fear  she  will  not  cover  herself  with 
glory?  A  lack  of  cooperation  to  my 
mind  is  the  greatest  cause  of  trials  and 
tribulations,  and  when  I  say  cooopera- 
tion,  I  mean  the  kind  that  extends  from 
the  librarian  down  to  the  janitor. 

How  often  the  well  formulated  plans 
that  have  been  thought  out  by  the  li- 
brarian for  the  development  of  his  li- 
brary are  never  communicated  in  any 
way  to  his  staff,  who  are  left  groping 
in  the  deepest  ignorance  of  what  they 
are  supposed  to  be  working  toward, 
and  yet  intelligent  service  is  expected 
of  those  assistants. 

Now,  of  course,  it  isn't  at  all  neces- 
sary that  all  matters  that  come  before 
the  board  be  talked  over  with  the  staff, 
but  assistants  should  have  the  confi- 
dence of  their  librarian,  and  through 
him  learn  his  aims  and  policies,  so  that 
they  can  share  with  him  the  pleasure  of 
working  to  make  them  realities. 

Neither  all  librarians  nor  all  assist- 
ants are  easy  to  work  with,  and  it  is 
too  bad  that  librarians  ever  have  to 
inherit  their  assistants  from  a  board. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  select  them, 
so  that  they  can  take  into  careful  con- 
sideration,   personality,    temperament. 
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etc.  A  librarian  once  told  me  that  he 
seldom  selects  an  assistant  without  first 
having  had  an  interview  with  her,  for 
with  him  personality  counts  for  over 
half.  This  is  a  splendid  plan  when 
practicable  and  is  by  the  way  almost 
as  great  a  satisfaction  to  the  one  as 
to  the  other. 

Can  a  librarian,  however,  allow  his 
responsibility  to  end  with  the  wise 
selection  of  an  assistant  and  an  initi- 
ative talk  with  her  in  his  office  on  the 
first  day? 

If  he  has  selected  her  because  she 
has  initiative  and  originality  then  it  is 
due  both  to  the  library  and  to  the  as- 
sistant that  these  qualities  be  devel- 
oped and  he  can't  reasonably  expect 
that  they  will  develop  without  further 
thought,  or  care  on  his  part. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  assistant  is 
from  the  librarian's  point  of  view,  a 
failure,  or  at  least  a  semi-failure,  does 
he  always  point  out  her  faults  to  her, 
talk  them  over  with  her  in  a  friendly 
way  and  show  her  how  they  can  be 
overcome?  Is  there  a  sympathetic 
study  of  the  weakness  that  lies  next 
her  powers,  for  the  semi-failure  needs 
more  than  half  a  chance?  Does  the  li- 
brarian always  talk  over  with  assist- 
ants the  work  of  the  departments  and 
welcome  suggestions  in  regard  to  im- 
provements? 

I  once  heard  of  a  librarian  who  met 
such  suggestions  in  a  self  absorbed 
sort  of  a  manner  and  usually  answered 
in  an  irrelevant  way  "But  we  are  build- 
ing for  the  future." 

I  doubt  whether  the  assistants  had 
any  very  definite  conception  of  just 
what  they  were  building,  but  at  any 
rate  they  were  keenly  awake  to  the 
fact  that  they  and  several  hundreds  of 
patrons  were  living  in  the  present  and 
they  thought,  at  least,  that  daily  expe- 
rience was  pointing  out  to  them 
changes  that  needed  to  be  made  so  that 
they  could  give  to  those  patrons  aid 
that  they  didn't  get. 

To  welcome  suggestions  in  regard 
to  the  work,  probably  does  more  than 
any  other  one  thing  to  help  an  assist- 
ant to  see  something  in  the  daily  rou- 


tine beside  monotony.     It  gives  her  a 
larger  view  of  the  work. 

The  plans  suggested  may  not  be  fea- 
sible, but  an  explanation  of  why  they 
will  not  meet  the  requirements  will 
satisfy  her  and  if  the  explanation  is 
given  in  the  right  way,  it  will  lead 
her  to  further  creative  thought  that  can 
be  guided  into  the  right  channels  and 
do  much  to  destroy  any  germs  of  icon- 
oclastic criticism  that  may  be  lurking 
in  the  southeast  corner  of  her  brain, 
just  waiting  for  a  chance  to  develop 
into  a  grievance. 

When  one  begins  to  count  trials 
they  always  seem  like  legions. 

There  is  the  schedule  with  its  many 
possibilities   of  producing  trials. 

Nothing  looks  like  a  blessing  to  an 
assistant  who  has  worked  too  many 
hours  or  to  one  who  is  feeling  the 
numbing  monotony  of  being  kept  too 
long  at  one  kind  of  work.  Monday  is 
apt  to  be  indigo  to  the  unfortunate, 
who  in  addition  to  six  days  of  good 
service  is  called  on  to  keep  the  library 
open  on  the  seventh,  without  another 
whole  day  of  rest  being  given  in  its 
place. 

And  then  there  is  the  much  be- 
moaned small  salary  of  the  average  as- 
sistant, with  the  many  calls  upon  it. 
And  the  much  talked  of  A.  L.  A.  trou- 
bles, which  are  first-cousins  to  the  sal- 
ary troubles.  There  are  large  troubles 
and  small  troubles.  I  am  not  going  to 
give  you  their  genealogy  but  in  ending 
I  want  to  say  that  a  sympathetic  co- 
operation of  the  right  kind  does  much 
to  lessen  the  more  enduring  troubles 
of  an  assistant  and  it  rests  with  the 
librarian  in  large  measure  whether  his 
assistants  are  to  have  the  necessary 
breadth  of  vision  to  banish  many  of 
their  trials  and  tribulations. 

Martha  J.  Brown, 
Branch  librarian,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

The  other  chief  items  of  library  ex- 
pense after  books,  accession  expense 
and  keeping,  are  cost  of  furnishing  to 
readers  and  helping  readers— circulation 
and  reference  work. — Princeton  Alumni 
Weekly, 
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A  Pew  Gleams  from  the  Assistants' 
Side* 

A  state  official  writes :  The  idea  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  perhaps  the  reason 
libraries  have  such  a  hard  time  getting 
money  is  that  trustees  and  librarians  fafl 
to  get  out  and  show  the  powers  who  make 
up  the  budget  what  a  library  does,  where 
the  money  actually  goes,  and  the  good  the 
library  accomplishes  in  the  community. 

Here  is  a  city  where  they  have  at 
least  four  big  manufacturers,  and 
goodness  knows  what  else,  with  a  Car- 
negie building  which  they  don't  keep 
up  and  a  librarian  not  equal  to  the  job. 
Does  it  come  back  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  small  salaries  because  we  have 
incompetent  librarians  or  do  we  have 
incompetent  librarians  because  we 
have  small  salaries?  Seems  to  me  it 
works  both  ways.  What  can  we  do  to 
prevent  the  incompetent  from  getting 
in? 

Another  writes:  I  have  just  had 
brought  home  to  me  the  lack  of  seri- 
ousness in  many  library  assistants  by 
the  fact  that  all  my  latest  acquisitions 
from  the  library  schools  look  upon  the 
library  as  a  continuation  school  or 
college.  They  want  two  weeks'  vaca- 
tion at  Christmas,  a  few  days  or  a  week 
in  the  spring  and  extra  time  in  the 
summer.  This  is  all  very  fine  and  one 
might  say,  if  they  are  willing  to  take 
it  at  their  own  expense,  why  object? 
But  is  it  quite  fair  to  the  assistants  left 
behind  to  put  extra  work  on  their 
shoulders,  in  order  that  a  few  non-resi- 
dents shall  have  a  frolic  and  apportion 
their  time  as  they  did  when  at  college 
or  in  library  school  ? 

In  other  words,  does  your  library 
school  graduate  out-of-town  assistant 
often  become  a  bona  fide  resident  of 
the  town  in  which  she  accepts  a  posi- 
tion, and  does  she  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  while  she  may  like  to  go  home 
on  a  visit  she  would  not  and  often 
could  not  take  a  library  position  in  her 


♦A  few  extracts  from  letters  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  written  without  a 
thought  of  their  publication  are  therefore 
given  without  names  or  addresses. 


small-town  home?  I  have  been  greatly 
impressed  lately  with  the  fact  that 
these  importations  are  sometimes  detri- 
mental to  the  service,  because  they 
cannot  or  do  not  enter  into  the  life  of 
the  community  but  are  always  looking 
toward  new  fields  and  pastures  green. 
Then  when  someone  asks  for  a  recom- 
mendation of  one  of  these  assistants, 
one  cannot  conscientiously  give  it.  Is 
this  a  feminine  trait?  Is  it  not  true 
that  a  man  who  takes  up  his  residence 
in  a  place  makes  it  his  home  and  rarely 
asks  for  extra  vacations  except  for 
something  special  ? 

A  reference  librarian  in  a  big  library 
writes :  "This  staff  is  as  busy  as  bees 
are — to  be  quite  truthful,  as  busy  as 
municipally-employed  bees  are.  Our 
chief  is  more  like  a  flea  than  a  bee.  The 
snatches  of  conference  one  gets  with 
him  adds  little  to  the  clarity  of  things. 
However,  I  suppose  one  shouldn't 
worry  if  one  isn't  bitten. 

Our  cataloging  department  is  busy 
cataloging  a  lot  of  old  books  and,  in  the 
meantime,  the  new  and  up-to-date  ma- 
terial reposes  on  the  stack  unwept,  un- 
honoured  and  unsung.  The  other  day 
I  watched  one  of  the  girls  put  through 
a  book  on  The  abuses  of  the  ablative 
case  (London,  1835)  ;  meanwhile  our 
catalog  shows  nothing  on  aviation  and 
allied  subjects  later  than  1911.  We 
have  at  least  three  later  volumes  stored 
away.  *'It's  a  way  we  have  (in  this 
library)  which  nobody  can  deny." 

One  with  large  responsibility  says: 
What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  do  things, 
if  we  can  never  have  a  permanent  staflF 
and  even  our  home  girls  are  gobbled  up 
by  other  libraries? 

I  get  very  much  discouraged  over 
library  affairs.  Some  of  our  heads  sit 
down  and  let  things  go,  yet  they  expect 
other  people  to  keep  up  the  music  and 
lead  the  dance,  too.  There  is  no  ap- 
preciation of  service,  originality  or 
initiative  in  an  individual.  They  only 
count  as  they  add  to  the  glory  of  the 
institution.  One  of  my  best  girls  was 
allowed  to  go  to  another  library,  who 
appreciating  a  good  thing  offered  her 
an  advance  in  salary  which  this  library 
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could  pay  if  it  would,  and  what  we 
shall  do  without  her,  I  can't  imagine. 
She  is  one  of  the  strongest  library 
workers  I  know,  a  native  of  this  place 
and  her  family  live  here. 

An  assistant  in  a  library,  who  led  her 
class  in  library  school  and  was  a  most 
valuable  worker,  was  allowed  to  go  to 
another  library  for  a  difference  of  five 
dollars  a  month  in  salary.  The  only 
effort  made  to  keep  her  was  to  say  that 
people  were  glad  to  work  at  Harvard 
library  for  nothing  and  she  ought  not 
to  move  for  so  small  an  increase.  I  call 
that  less  worth  while  philosophy  than 
Puddin'  Head  Wilson's. 
Does  an  account  of  an  accountant  count? 

There  are  as  many  departments  in  a 
public  library  as  in  a  mercantile  business 
and  about  the  least  in  public  view  is  the 
business  office,  yet,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  library  assistants,  this  is  one  of 
the  most,  if  not  the  most,  important  of 
all  the  branches  of  the  service. 

If  you  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment ask  anyone  of  them,  from  CHIEF 
LIBRARIAN  to  office  boy— round  about 
check  time! 

Whatever  monotony  there  may  be 
about  the  work  in  any  other  department, 
there  certainly  is  none  in  the  account- 
ant's, whose  work  varies  many  times  a 
day,  and  sometimes  runs  from  making  an 
entry  for  five  cents  to  writing  a  check 
for  as  many  or  more  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  the  same  number  of  minutes. 

While  it  is  the  busines  of  the  reference 
and  circulating  departments  to  give  out 
books,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  accountant  to 
keep  them,  and  in  proper  shape,  too, 
which  must  be  duly  certified  to  by  the 
auditor.  The  open  shelves  of  the  circu- 
lating department  may  hold  as  much  fic- 
tion as  the  dear  public  cares  to  leave  on 
them,  but  fiction  must  not  figure  in  the 
books  of  the  accountant. 

In  no  uncertain  cents,  all  the  spoils 
from  tickets  of  leave — to  use  the  library 
— ^and  all  the  fine  work  of  the  circulating 
department  ultimately  find  their  way  to 
the  office,  where  the  soil  is  not  tilled  but 
the  cash  is. 

No  one  can  say  that  the  accountant's 
work  is  of  no  account,  for  she  is  dealing 


almost  constantly  with  accounts,  and 
many  of  them  decidedly  petty.  She  is 
the  most  incredulous  of  mortals,  for  not 
a  statement  comes  to  her  but  she  will 
proceed  to  verify  it.  Hers  is  a  check- 
ered career,  and  yet  she  often  longs  for 
change,  however  small.  Were  you  to  ask 
her  what  she  regards  as  the  greatest  of 
books,  she  would  tell  you  it  undoubtedly 
is  "Hard  cash."  Honest  as  the  sun,  she 
pays  as  she  goes — on  with  her  work.  To 
her  the  "Seats  of  the  Mighty"  are  al- 
ways the  re-ceipts.  She  pens  how  the 
notes  go  and  she  notes  how  the  pens  go. 
In  brief,  the  work  of  the  accountant, 
though  subject  to  many  checks,  is,  "tak- 
ing it  by  and  large,"  as  Old  Gorgan  Gra- 
ham said,  the  most  safe  position  in  the 
service,  though  it  may  have  its  vaults. 


The  importance  of  books  in  a  univer- 
sity is  so  great  that  a  university  librar)' 
must  subordinate  to  them  everything  ex- 
cept the  most  necessary  matters  for  prac- 
tical administration,  and  be  contented 
with  the  plainest  and  simplest  methods 
of  cataloging  and  administration. 

Probably  the  least  realized  expense 
factor  of  a  library  administration  is  the 
expense  of  the  educational  side  of  its 
work — the  personal  help  and  guidance  to 
students  done  by  the  reference  depart- 
ment, and  the  great  amount  of  time  and 
thought  put  on  the  preparation  of  the 
right  kind  of  cataloging  and  reference 
help  required  in  order  to  make  the 
books  usable  to  their  full  capacity  and 
with  the  least  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
user.  Minor  but  tangible  aspects  of  this 
are  the  care  of  the  special  seminary 
libraries,  the  furnishing  of  special  ref- 
erence librarians  for  the  departmental 
libraries,  providing  duplicate  catalogs 
for  these  libraries.  The  greatest  and 
least  tangible  aspect  is  the  constant  at- 
tempt to  better  the  classification  and 
subject-cataloging  with  regard  to  ease 
and  sureness  of  reference — a  matter 
which  needs  constant  care. 

The  long  and  short  of  these  cost  as- 
pects is  that  every  new  call  on  service, 
every  new  student,  new  professor  or 
new  course  means  more  labor  or  less 
efficiency. 
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Conditions  and  Requirements  for  Pub- 
lic Library  Assistants* 

The  qualifications  for  acceptable  li- 
brary service  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  Assistants  must  have  at  least 
a  high  school  education,  or  its  equiva- 
lent; a  fair  knov^ledge  of  books,  good 
health,  courteous  manners,  neatness  in 
appearance  and  in  work,  accuracy, 
speed,  reliability,  general  intelligence 
and  good  judgment.  They  should  be 
between  18  and  30  years  of  age. 

The  selection  of  regular  assistants, 
excepting  such  as  may  be  required  for 
special  duties,  shall  be  made  from  those 
who  have  submitted  to  and  passed  an 
examination  in  general  information, 
history  and  literature,  to  be  given  by 
the  librarian  at  a  date  to  be  duly  adver- 
tised. 

The  papers  submitted  by  candidates 
at  the  examination  shall  form  the  basis 
of  the  recommendation  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  by  the  library  committee  and 
the  librarian  for  the  position  of  assist- 
ants, although  other  qualifications  of 
candidates  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Previous  to  being  given  paid  employ- 
ment, applicants  who  have  passed  the 
examination  will  be  required  to  take  a 
course  of  training  in  this  library,  this 
training  to  include  five  hours  of  daily 
library  service,  without  salary,  for  six 
months.  It  will  be  understood  that  this 
apprenticeship  period  is  one  of  proba- 
tion, and  that  if,  at  the  end  of  a  month, 
an  apprentice  is  found  to  be  unfitted  for 
the  work,  she  shall  not  be  continued  in 
the  training  class.  For  the  present  year 
those  applicants  who  are  accepted, 
after  the  preliminary  examination  and 
training,  will  be  required  to  attend,  at 
their  own  expense,  the  Summer  school 
for  library  training,  to  be  held  in  June 
to  August,  191  .  The  tuition  will  be 
free  to  residents  of  the  state. 

The  library  will  be  open  from  9  a.  m. 
to  9  p.  m.  during  the  week,  and  the 
reading  room  from  2  to  6  p.  m.  on  Sun- 


♦Used  in  New  York  State  library  school 
in  presenting  a  course  in  Administration  of 
small  libraries. 


day.  The  reading  room  will  be  open 
for  4  hours  on  certain  legal  holidays. 

An  average  of  42  hours  per  week 
will  be  required  of  assistants.  Sunday 
and  legal  holiday  supervision  of  the 
reading  room  will  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  ?????  cents  an  hour. 

A  weekly  half  holiday  will  be  given 
each  assistant  and  an  annual  vacation 
of  3  weeks. 

The  salary  will  be  $00.00  per  month 
at  the  outset,  with  a  definite  scale  of  in- 
crease (up  to  a  certain  fixed  sum),  ac- 
cording to  merit. 

Suggested   examination    of   candidates   for 
library  emplojrment 

Write  your  full  name  and  address  at 
top  of  first  sheet. 

Write  on  one  side  of  paper  only. 

Number  each  sheet  of  your  answers 
in  upper  right  hand  corner. 

Indicate  the  questions  by  writing 
their  number  before  their  respective 
answers. 

1.  Name  the  authors  and  titles  of 
six  books  which  you  have  read  during 
the  past  year,  giving  a  brief  opinion  of 
three. 

2.  What  idea  or  event  do  you  asso- 
ciate with  each  of  the  following  names? 
1.  Alexander  the  Great.  2.  Martin 
Luther.  3.  Father  Damien.  4.  Bis- 
marck. 5.  C  r  o  m  w  e  1 1.  6.  Patrick 
Henry.  7.  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  8.  Mar- 
coni. 

3.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  causes 
of  the  European  war,  and  of  the  im- 
portant events  of  the  war  to  date. 

4.  Name  two  of  the  important  meas- 
ures passed  by  Congress  during  its  last 
session. 

5.  Name  five  good  and  interesting 
books  for  a  girl  from  ten  to  fourteen 
years  old. 

6.  (a)  Name  one  work  of  each  of 
the  following  authors,  stating  in  what 
language  the  work  was  written:  1. 
Spenser.  2.  Homer.  3.  Irving.  4. 
Tolstoi.  5.  Goethe.  6.  Maeterlinck. 
7.  Kipling.  8.  Hawthorne.  9.  Hugo. 
10.  Roosevelt. 

(b)     Are  these  authors  still  living? 

7.  Give  the  title  of  the  book  and  the 
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name  of  its  author  in  which  each  of  the 
following  characters  appear:  1.  Shy- 
lock.  2.  Mr.  Micawber.  3.  Giant  Des- 
pair. 4.  John  Ridd.  5.  Becky  Sharp. 
6.  Gurth  the  swineherd. 

8.  Name  the  authors  of  the  follow- 
ing: 1.  The  ring  and  the  book.  2. 
Cymbeline.    3.  Hypatia.    4.  The  crisis. 

5.  Bigelow  papers.  6.  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field. 7.  Canterbury  tales.  8.  Little 
Minister.  9.  Queed.  10.  Tales  of  a 
wayside  inn.  IL  The  Divine  comedy. 
12.  Idylls  of  the  King.  13.  Kidnapped. 
14.  Stones  of  Venice.  IS.  Man  and 
superman. 

9.  Name  six  of  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  which  you  are  in  the  habit 
of  reading,  briefly  stating  the  character 
of  three. 

10.  Give  the  names  of  the  following 
prominent  men:  1.  United  States  sec- 
retary of  war.  2.  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  navy.  3.  President  of 
the  French  Republic.  4.  Poet  laure- 
ate of  England.    5.  Mayor  of  this  city. 

6.  United  States  senators  from  this 
state.    7.  Ciovernor  of  this  state. 

11.  Copy  exactly  the  following 
paragraph : 

"Buckle  has  dignified  the  ready  wit 
of  women  by  termeing  it  a  tendency  to 
start  from  ideals  than  from  the  patent 
colection  of  fact:  Man's  minds,  he  as- 
serted, are  naturally  inductive,  women's 
deductive:  It  would  perhaps  more 
correct  to  say  that  women  starts  more 
drearily,  perhaps  without  any  con- 
science intelectual  process,  from  the 
immediate  facts  before  them."  (Ellis 
— Man  and  Woman,  p.  176.) 

12.  Write  a  letter  to  the  librarian 
containing  not  over  a  hundred  words, 
stating  your  motive  for  wishing  to 
work  in  a  library. 

Handbooks  for  use  in  training  library 
apprentice  classes 

Dana,  J.  C.  Library  Primer.  Li- 
brary Bureau.    $1. 

Dana,  J.  C,  ed.  Modern  American 
library  economy,  as  illustrated  by  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  free  public  library. 
Part  5,  Section  2.  Course  of  study  on 
the  use  of  a  library.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co. 
7Sc. 


Of  this  series  there  are  12  other  sec- 
tions, all  of  them  valuable  in  training 
apprentices  and  assistants.  They  range 
in  price  from  2Sc  to  $1  each. 

Fay,  Lucy  E.,  and  Eaton,  Anne  T. 
Textbook  of  library  methods  for  nor- 
mal school  classes.  Boston  Book  Co. 
1915.     Probably  $1.50. 

Ovitz,  Delia  G.  Course  in  reference 
work.  (Pamphlet.)  Delia  G.  Ovitz, 
Librarian  State  normal  school,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.    10c. 

Stearns,  L.  E.  Essentials  in  library 
methods.  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board. 
15c. 

Ward,  G.  O.  Practical  use  of  books 
and  libraries;  an  elementary  manual. 
Boston  Book  Co.    $1. 

Ward,  G.  O.  Teaching  outline  to  ac- 
company same.    Boston  Book  Co.    50c. 

The  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  are 
issuing  preprinted  chapters  of  the 
Manual  of  library  economy,  valuable  as 
a  comprehensive  view  of  all  library  en- 
deavor. 

Marilla  W.  Freeman. 


Book  Importations 

Further  development  of  the  plan  to 
assist  libraries  desiring  to  import  books 
from  belligerent  countries,  as  outlined  in 
December  Public  Libraries  (20:464), 
involves  forms  No.  1  and  No.  2,  which 
have  been  issued  by  Dr  Putnam,  libra- 
rian of  Congress.  No.  1  is  to  be  used 
where  the  application  is  directed  from 
the  institution  placing  an  order  abroad 
No.  2  is  to  be  used  where  the  applica- 
tion is  from  the  importer  acting  as  an 
agent  for  a  group  of  institutions.  Those 
institutions  or  individuals  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  may  obtain  blank 
forms,  or  other  information,  by  applica- 
tion to  the  Library  of  Congress. 


"The    time    has    passed,"    the    walrus    said, 

"To  talk  of  all  our  woe. 
Of  catalogs,  and  shelf  lists 

Accession  books,  and  so, 
And   why  our  cards  are  always   red. 

And  where  the  imprints  go." 
And  why  are  dots  and  dashes? 

And  what  do  rings  here  mean? 
Does  intellect  have  flashes? 

And  by  whom  will  these  be  seen? 

(Summer  library  school  poetry.) 
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Mid  Winter  Library  Meetings 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  a  meeting  of  the  A. 
L.  A.  council  was  called  for  December 
29-30  in  Chicago.  There  were  about 
37  members  present.  By  invitation 
a  larger  body  of  those  interested  in 
library  affairs  generally  were  present 
because  of  other  meetings  that  have 
grown  up  around  this  council,  and  still 
another  contingent  of  no  small  size  in 
the  spirit  of  holiday  visiting— all  these 
made  a  very  pleasant  gathering  where 
friend  greeted  friend  and  enjoyed  the 
hospitalities  of  the  occasion. 

A.  L.  A.  council  meeting 
On  Wednesday  morning,  the  Council 
was  called  to  order  by  the  president, 
Miss  Mary  W.  Plummer. 

The  committee  on  Fire  insurance 
rates  made  another  report  through  its 
chairman,  Mr  Dudgeon,  of  Wisconsin. 
After  referring  facetiously  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  committee  as  well  as 
the  one  on  lighting  and  ventilation,  Mr 
Dudgeon  reviewed  what  the  committee 
had  done  up  to  the  present  time  and 
said  there  were  things  in  insurance 
practices  that  prevented  a  final  report. 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
conditions  varied  so  largely  in  different 
libraries  that  there  was  only  one  bit  of 
advice  that  the  committee  could  give 
and  that  was  to  have  every  library  use 
every  effort  possible  to  get  a  low  rate, 
a  lower  rate,  indeed,  than  the  estab- 
lished rate  of  the  community,  due  to 
the  isolation,  good  conditions  existing 
in  the  libraries  and  also  the  fact  that 
the  public  library  is  a  municipally- 
owned  institution  and  does  not  come 
within  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Under- 
writers. Some  libraries  have  carefully 
framed  policies  fully  covering  all  losses, 
but  most  libraries  use  the  standard 
form,  which  insures  in  very  general 
terms,  but  contains  a  clause  excluding 
most  of  the  property  usually  found  in 
a  library.  The  printed  portion  of  the 
standard  policy  expressly  states  that, 
unless  it  is  specifically  mentioned,  the 
following  articles  will  be  excluded  from 
the  loss:  awnings,  casts,  curiosities, 
drawings,     dies,     implements,     manu- 


scripts, metals,  models,  patterns,  pic- 
tures, scientific  apparatus,  signs,  store 
and  office  furniture  or  fixtures,  sculp- 
ture, tools  or  property  held  in  storage 
for  repairs.  These  articles  would  re- 
main uninsured  unless  they  were  enu- 
merated in  the  written  portion  of  the 
policy.  Another  section  deals  with 
card  catalogs  and  so  on.  The  rule  of 
law  seems  to  be  that  the  sum  recover- 
able on  articles  of  this  kind,  instead  of 
being  the  full  value  of  the  product  with 
all  the  work  that  is  done  upon  it,  is  the 
value  of  the  stationery  and  material 
that  went  into  it.  In  insuring  these 
articles,  the  library  ought  to  have  a 
fixed  value,  say  the  value  of  replacing 
or  the  value  of  reproduction,  or  include 
a  clause  that  will  specifically  state  the 
value  of  the  work  and  labor  required  in 
producing.  The  committee  was  not 
ready  to  report  on  fire  prevention. 

Mr  Dudgeon  called  attention  to  the 
doubt  as  to  whether  municipal  insur- 
ance was  good  for  a  library.  Most  cit- 
ies hold  that  it  is  cheaper  for  the  city  to 
replace  and  rebuild  a  building  that  is 
lost  by  fire  than  it  is  to  pay  constantly 
an  insurance  rate,  but  the  library  will 
find  that  while  the  city  has  profited  by 
the  absence  of  insurance,  the  library  it- 
self is  likely  to  find  itself  without  any 
specific  funds  with  which  to  rebuild. 
It  will  be  faced  by  the  problem  of  a 
specific  appropriation  from  the  funds 
of  the  city  and  there  may  be  no  ade- 
quate money  with  which  to  rebuild  the 
library  so  that  a  library  in  a  city  which 
insists  upon  carrying  insurance  is,  for 
all  practical  purposes  without  any  in- 
surance. 

The  committee  promised  a  final  report 
for  next  summer. 

The  next  report  was  made  by  Dr 
C.  W.  Andrews  on  Economics  of  li- 
brary architecture.  (This  paper  will 
appear  in  full  in  next  number  of  Public 
Libraries.) 

Dr  W.  Dawson  Johnston,  of  St.  Paul, 
discussed  the  paper  in  a  most  interest- 
ing way.  He  said  he  should  like  to 
give  the  title  of  "Immorality  of  cozy 
corners  in  libraries,"  or  more  specific- 
ally the  "Immorality  of  partitions  and 
corridors  of  libraries."    He  called  atten- 
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tion  to  the  fact  that  the  monastic  type 
of  library  tends  to  persist  in  present 
college  library  buildings  as  perhaps  the 
dearest  thing  to  the  professor's  heart 
and  a  large  element  of  confusion  to  li- 
brary administration. 

In  a  public  library,  where  the  service 
is  departmental,  the  question  presents 
itself  as  to  what  extent  need  we  have 
departmental  rooms.  The  university 
tends  to  have  just  as  many  of  these  de- 
partmental rooms  as  it  can  afford,  ordi- 
narily more  than  it  can  afford  in  the 
interest  of  service.  Shall  the  public  li- 
brary follow  this  example  or  shall  it 
follow  the  trend  in  office  buildings, 
where  the  large  office  has  taken  the 
place  of  numerous  small  offices. 

"The  experts  have  found  that  the 
tendency  in  public  library  buildings  is 
toward  the  multiplication  of  small  de- 
partmental reading  rooms.  Is  this 
well?  Out  of  a  careful  investigation 
rather  than  experience,  I  feel  that  we 
should  not  do  this.  A  collection  of 
books  that  either  because  of  its  char- 
acter or  because  of  the  nature  of  its  use 
might  just  as  well  be  housed  in  a  sepa- 
rate building,  may  in  that  case  be  lo- 
cated in  a  separate  room — a  department 
of  medicine,  for  example.  But  a  col- 
lection of  books  which  have  much  in 
common  with  other  collections,  and 
which  must  be  used  with  other  col- 
lections, should  be  housed  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  same  room.  For  three 
reasons  this  appeals — first,  the  greater 
accessibility  of  all  the  books;  second, 
greater  space  both  for  readers  and  for 
books;  third,  the  greater  flexibility  of 
administration. 

We  may  assign  a  room  to-day  to 
civics  or  to  modem  languages,  but  will 
we  want  to  use  that  same  room  in  the 
same  way  ten  years  from  now  or 
twenty  years  from  now  ?  Then  will  our 
corridors  and  partitions  not  present 
possible  obstacles,  especially  if  these 
corridors  are  very  ornate  ?  The  proper 
furniture  for  the  library  from  the  li- 
brarian's point  of  view  is  not  walls, 
certainly  not  marble  walls,  but  book 
cases  and  books. 

Dr  Johnston  called  attention  to  the 


problem  in  St.  Paul  which,  though  in- 
teresting and  attractive,  presented  dif- 
ficulties which  had  to  be  overcome. 
There  are  three  divisions  of  the  build- 
ing; the  left  wing  being  the  Hill  refer- 
ence library,  which  has  a  separate  en- 
trance. Among  other  things,  they  had 
four  reading  rooms,  where  one  or  two 
were  possible  by  the  funds,  and  some 
of  the  walls  had  to  be  eliminated.  The 
reading  rooms,  as  they  stand,  with  the 
glass  doors  between,  practically  open, 
are  inviting  reading  rooms  and  particu- 
larly in  evening  service,  can  be  cared 
for  by  minimum  number  of  attendants. 

Mr  Wellman  was  to  have  discussed 
the  paper  but,  as  he  was  not  present, 
and  had  not  sent  a  communication,  it 
was  passed. 

Mr  Wyer  said  he  had  taken  up  three 
matters  of  complaint  with  the  Carnegie 
Corporation.  One  was  that  the  Corpo- 
ration was  too  insistent  in  prescriptions 
and  mandates  in  the  way  of  buildings 
and  building  plans,  and  that  they  had 
made  trouble  about  sites  at  different 
times.  Mr  Bertram  disavowed  that 
they  concerned  themselves  with  build- 
ings except  in  the  case  of  very  small 
libraries,  and  that  they  concerned  them- 
selves almost  none  at  all  with  sites. 
Mr  Bertram  had  asked  the  name  of  the 
library  that  brought  up  the  fact,  but 
Mr  Wyer  had  not  told,  in  fear  of  doing 
an  injustice  to  the  library.  Mr  Bertram 
said  they  never  interfered  with  the 
buildings  or  choice  of  sites,  particularljr 
in  the  choice  of  buildings  in  a  large  li- 
brary system  because  such  institutions 
had  good  architects  of  their  own  in 
which  the  Carnegie  Corporation  had  en- 
tire confidence. 

In  regard  to  small  libraries,  the  Cor- 
poration had  put  into  print  the  quin- 
tessence of  its  experience  with  small  li- 
brary buildings,  and  they  sometimes 
sent  these  pamphlets  to  those  to  whom 
they  gave  libraries.  Sometimes  they 
required  an  approval  of  the  plans  to  be 
used  for  small  library  buildings  be- 
cause, in  many  cases,  a  local  architect, 
who  might  know  nothiilg  about  or  have 
had  no  experience  with,  or  knowledge 
of,  library  conditions  of  buildings  what- 
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ever,  had  been  employed  in  too  many 
cases  to  suit  them,  and  the  building 
had  been  too  much  of  monument  for 
the  local  architect  and  too  little  design 
for  useful  building  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended.  Any  site  that 
was  agreeable  to  the  community  or,  in 
the  last  analysis,  to  the  library  board 
handling  the  matter,  will  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  The 
site  is  not  a  matter  upon  which  the  Cor- 
poration cares  to  pass,  and  is  entirely 
willing  to  leave  it  to  the  local  decision. 

Mr  Dudgeon  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  unwillingness  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  build  auditoriums  on  the 
same  level  with  the  library  was  the 
reason  why  so  many  auditoriums  were 
in  the  basement  and,  thereby  put  the 
service  floor  at  varying  heights  from 
the  street  level.  This  is  an  uneconomi- 
cal arrangement.  Mr  Wyer  reported 
that  Mr  Bertram  was  concerned  as  to 
the  wise  use  of  a  library  basement.  He 
is  looking  for  information  and  will  wel- 
come any  representation  of  the  stand- 
ard and  proper  use  of  the  library  base- 
ment. 

The  chairman  called  for  the  next  sub- 
ject, which  was  Publicity  methods  for 
libraries,  by  W.  H.  Kerr.  Mr  Kerr's 
paper  had  been  printed  before  the  meet- 
ing. Mr  Kerr  asked  to  emphasize  one 
or  two  points — the  first  was  the  fact 
that  the  average  business  concern  spent 
from  three  to  five  per  cent,  in  various 
forms  of  advertising.  Publicity  men 
feel  that  10  per  cent,  ought  to  be  the 
figure.  He  had  sent  a  letter  to  13  li- 
braries, reporting  in  the  A.  L.  A.  Bulle- 
tin, asking  them  to  tell,  if  possible, 
what  the  total  expenditure  for  public- 
ity was.  The  most  notable  fact  in  these 
answers  was  that  the  libraries  don't 
know  how  much  money  they  are  spend- 
ing. Most  of  them  were  not  able  to 
give  the  figures.  Some  few  gave  fig- 
ures, but  some  of  them  did  not  include 
various  items. 

In  Portland,  Ore.,  the  per  cent,  for 
the  monthly  bulletin  and  printed  book- 
lists, but  not  including  the  multigraph- 
ing  of  booklists  nor  the  printed  station- 
cry  of  the  library,  is  a  little  less  than  1 


per  cent.  In  Springfield,  Mass.,  the 
figures  given  include  the  cost  of 
monthly  bulletin  and  of  booklist,  and 
shows  about  two  and  one-half  per  cent. 
Salem,  Mass.,  spent  a  little  less  than 
two  per  cent.  St.  Louis,  one  and  one- 
third  per  cent.  The  Pittsburg  Carne- 
gie had  no  way  of  estimating,  but 
thought  the  amount  spent  upon  the 
bulletin  was  a  little  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  one  per  cent.  Grand  Rapids, 
practically  two  per  cent. 

Mr  Kerr  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  "we"  in  library  work  didn't  mean 
simply  the  people  who  come  to  the 
meetings  and  think  they  know  pretty 
well  what  they  have  for  the  hundred 
million  Americans,  but  he  had  in  mind 
the  whole  body  politic  of  library  work- 
ers in  the  hundreds  of  small  towns 
who  don't  know,  and,  also,  properly 
the  "we"  will  include  all  the  workers 
in  the  ranks  as  well  as  those  who  are 
higher  up  and  who  think  they  know 
pretty  well  what  they  have  and  what 
they  can  do. 

Mr  Kerr  called  attention  to  the  news 
bulletins  of  publicity  committees  of 
other  organizations,  especially  the  news 
bulletin  of  the  American  Civic  Associ- 
ation, printed  on  one  side  only  so  that 
it  can  be  clipped,  made  up  of  short 
articles,  some  of  them  based  on  papers 
and  addresses,  others  upon  items  of 
temporary  passing  interest.  Mr  Kerr 
gave  the  definition  of  publicity  to  be 
"the  process  of  getting  any  community, 
however  small  or  however  large,  into  a 
realization  of  its  own  resources  and  its 
own  goodness."  The  libraries  of  this 
country  form  a  part  of  the  resources  of 
the  community  and  form  a  part  of  the 
goodness  of  the  community  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  librarian  not  only  to 
bring  the  community  into  a  realization 
of  those  resources  and  that  goodness 
but  to  bring  ourselves  into  a  realization 
of  what  we  really  have. 

Mr  Compton  of  Seattle,  in  a  letter 
which  was  read  by  the  secretary,  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  cooperative  pub- 
licity and  said,  among  other  things,  "the 
emphasis  should  not  be  placed  on  such 
an  item   as  the  saving  in  printing  but 
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rather  on  the  saving  in  time  to  individual 
libraries  and  on  the  increased  effective- 
ness of  publicity  material.  We  have 
found  in  Seattle  that  the  cooperative  lists 
which  we  have  received  bring  equally  as 
good  results  as  any  lists  we  have  com- 
piled ourselves  and  with  enormous  sav- 
ing of  time.  Cooperative  lists  do  not 
mean  the  entire  discontinuance  of  the 
lists  printed  by  individual  libraries  but 
certainly  the  duplication  of  so  many  lists 
by  so  many  libraries  could  be  greatly  re- 
duced. 

In  regard  to  the  publicity  inquiry 
which  Mr  Kerr  recommends,  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  publicity  committee  should  do 
more  than  make  a  survey  and  bring  in 
the  finding  of  facts.  Sufficient  facts  are 
at  hand  now  for  us  to  know  that  present 
day  library  publicity  is  largely  unattract- 
ive, ineffective  and  unnecessarily  expen- 
sive for  the  results  obtained. 

The  people  as  a  whole  know  very  little 
about  libraries  and  perhaps  care  less. 
There  should  be  a  central  bureau  for  co- 
operative library  publicity.  I  do  not 
have  in  mind  an  advertising  agent  who 
could  make  a  noise  in  big  headlines. 
What  is  needed  in  libraries  is  not  noise 
but  accurate  information  which  would 
attract  attention  and  still  be  dignified— a 
combination  which  should  be  possible." 

Codperative  saving 

The  president  called  for  Mr  Rush, 
who  had  some  examples  of  publicity 
material  and  gave  interesting  figures 
and  facts  in  the  matter  of  economy  and 
their  use.  He  referred  especially  to  the 
information  upon  home  blotters  pub- 
lished cooperatively  by  the  Los  Angeles 
public  library  at  $4.50,  paid  for  500 
copies  which  would  have  cost  St. 
Joseph's  public  library,  singly,  $24.65. 
A  little  slip  for  pasting  on  packages 
sent  out  by  parcel  post  cost  $2.85  for 
a  thousand ;  25,000  printed  cooperative- 
ly would  cost  only  $16.75.  If  25  li- 
brarians had  printed  these  things  sepa- 
rately they  would  have  cost  all,  $7L25. 
Another  list  which  he  had  just  had 
done  cost  $3.75  for  500.  If  there  had 
been  25,000  of  them  for  50  different  li- 
braries, they  would  have  cost  $21.50. 


Printed  separately  and  similarly,  they 
would  have  cost  $162.50.  If  there  was 
a  cooperative  power  getting  out  these 
attractive  blotters  and  other  pieces  of 
advertisement,  it  could  be  done  better 
and  much  less  expensively.  What  is 
needed  is  the  coordination  of  present 
methods.  In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr 
Rush  said  that  the  figures  included 
special  imprints  for  special  libraries. 
In  his  correspondence  with  various  li- 
braries over  the  country  to  gather  his 
material,  they  asked  him  to  supervise 
their  advertising,  which  illustrates  the 
point  that  a  large  number  of  small  li- 
braries need  help  and  also  need  the  sav- 
ing that  would  come  from  it. 

Mr  Ranck  suggested  out  of  his  ex- 
perience that  the  A.  L.  A.  ought  to 
adopt  some  of  the  radical  publicity 
methods  and  get  out  of  their  minds 
that  in  doing  so  it  would  be  undignified. 
He  told  about  going  from  St.  Joseph  to 
Mackinac  and  back  in  an  automobile  to 
talk  to  people  about  good  roads  and 
suggested  that  the  president  of  the  A. 
L.  A.  go  on  such  an  automobile  trip 
giving  headlines  to  all  the  libraries  in 
the  country.  Mr  Dudgeon  said  that  we 
have  99  per  cent,  knowledge  of  what 
libraries  can  do  and  one  per  cent, 
knowledge  of  how  to  inform  the  public 
about  it.  A  librarian  with  his  training 
and  his  traditions  back  of  him  doesn't 
make  a  good  publicity  man.  Mr  Ranck 
added  to  the  discussion  by  calling  at- 
tention to  how  the  potatoes,  apples  and 
lemon  growers  attract  the  public  and 
suggested  that  the  article  in  the  Janu- 
ary number  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal, "Should  the  church  advertise?"  be 
read,  the  word  "library"  being  substi- 
tuted for  "church." 

The  secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr 
Wellman,  calling  attention  to  the  Stev- 
ens bill  which  had  been  introduced  into 
Congress  in  1914  giving  the  manufac- 
turers of  articles  for  sale,  and  these  in- 
cluded books,  the  power  to  fix  a  rate 
at  which  they  should  be  sold  and  mak- 
ing it  unlawful  for  dealers  to  change 
the  price.  This  bill  has  been  introduced 
again  by  Mr  Ayer  of  Kansas  and  re- 
ferred   to    the    Interstate    Commerce 
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committee.  Resolutions  suggesting  the 
steps  which  the  libraries  should  take 
relating  to  the  matter,  offered  by 
C.  H.  Brown  of  Brooklyn  public  li- 
brary, were  read  by  Mr  Roden.  A 
committee  was  named  to  draw  up  reso- 
lutions and  report  the  first  thing  the 
next  meeting.  The  committee  was 
made  up  of  Dr  Frank  P.  Hill.  Dr  A.  E. 
Bostwick  and  Mr  C.  B.  Roden. 

At  the  second  meeting  on  December 
30  the  committee  on  resolutions  not 
being  present,  Dr  Andrews  reported  on 
the  union  list  of  serials.  He  reported 
that  the  prospect  of  having  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  prepare  the  serial 
list  was  so  remote  that  the  committee 
had  in  mind  to  secure  the  publication 
of  a  tentative  list,  because  it  did  not 
seem  judicious  to  refuse  scholars  the 
aid  of  a  list  that  can  be  compiled,  giv- 
ing nine-tenths  of  the  serials  in  the 
large  libraries,  for  the  sake  of  absolute 
completion  in  including  the  remaining 
small  fraction.  Mr  Ranck,  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Light  and  ventilation,  gave 
a  long  report  on  the  progress  made 
through  the  experience  of  the  investi- 
gation of  a  year  but  announced  no  defi- 
nite conclusion  had  been  reached. 

Mr  Ranck  gave  as  his  belief  that  the 
matter  of  ventilation  is  not  only  a  sci- 
ence but  an  art  as  well  and  no  system 
of  ventilation  is  going  to  operate  itself 
without  brains  and  intelligence  and 
constant  supervision.  He  stated  that 
in  a  conversation  with  the  supervising 
architect  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, the  latter  had  said  that  he  had 
given  up  the  so-called  ventilating  appa- 
ratus and  was  depending  largely  on 
natural  ventilation. 

Mr  Dudgeon  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  in  all  the  years  the  commit- 
tee had  been  making  these  investiga- 
tions libraries  were  being  erected  with- 
out the  benefit  of  any  last  word  on  the 
subject  and  that  he  thought  it  was 
time  that  sonxething,  even  if  not  per- 
fect, should' be  set  forth  in  answer  to 
the  chairman's  question. 

Dr  Andrews  reported  that  in  the 
plans  for  the  New  John  Crerar  library, 
th^y'were  going  to  try  an  experiment 


on  a  large  scale  of  doing  away  with  a 
large  and  general  apparatus  and  depend 
upon  a  system  applicable  to  each  room 
according  to  its  needs. 

Dr  E.  C.  Richardson,  of  Princeton 
university,  emphasized  again  some  of 
the  main  points  in  his  address  on  "The 
place  of  a  library  in  a  university," 
which  had  been  printed  before  the 
meeting.  These  were:  The  university 
library  is  a  method  of  teaching  by 
books ;  a  university  is  made  up  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers;  teachers  include 
instruction  teachers  and  instruction 
books.  A  library  is  a  collection  of 
books  for  sale  or  for  the  scrap  basket. 
Small  or  large,  it  consists  of  three  fac- 
tors— books,  building  and  librarian. 
This  is  an  individual  trinity.  Without 
any  one  of  these  things,  a  library  does 
not  exist.  It  exists  for  users  but  may 
not  exist  without  them.  A  library 
building  ceases  to  be  a  library  if  it  has 
no  books  or  has  no  one  to  make  them 
usable. 

A  summary  of  his  address  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  place  of  the  library  in  the 
university  in  view  of  this  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  a  university  and  the  na- 
ture of  a  library,  the  actual  practice  of 
universities,  and  the  trend  of  university 
instruction  may,  therefore  be  de- 
scribed as  that  of  an  organic  teaching 
unit,  as  distinguished  from  an  admin- 
istration unit,  coordinate  with  all 
schools,  departments,  museums,  or 
other  separately  organized  teaching 
factors,  its  work  of  teaching  being  done 
by  its  own  particular  bibliographical 
methods,  as  well  as  by  classroom  meth- 
ods, and  directed  toward  assisting  the 
teaching  of  all  departments  of  the  uni- 
versity by  its  bibliographical  and  ref- 
erence and  exhibition  methods  of  in- 
struction, while  its  expert  staff  form  a 
special  school  for  instruction  in  the 
book  sciences.  Such  a  school  meets 
the  modern  demand  for  instruction  in 
the  book  arts  in  the  university,  even 
for  undergraduates,  as  well  as  the  de- 
mand for  schools  of  library  training. 
In  the  matter  of  library  training,  since 
there  are  many  vocational  schools,  the 
class  room  instruction  by  the  library 
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staff  of  the  university  is  naturally  di- 
rected toward  the  more  scientific  as- 
pects of  teaching  and  research  in  the 
book  sciences,  and  to  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  libraries — i.  e.,  of  librarians 
for  learned  libraries,  and  this  is  linked 
up,  perhaps,  with  graduate  study  for 
the  doctorate. 

While,  therefore,  there  is  little  uni- 
formity among  the  universities  in  ac- 
tual practice  and  the  definitions  of  all 
tend  to  recognize  the  library  as  an  or- 
ganic teaching  unit  in  the  university, 
with  branches  in  every  department, 
and  serving  every  department,  but 
with  its  own  methods  of  instruction 
and  its  own  instruction  staff,  assisted 
in  its  operation  by  every  other  teaching 
staff,  as  well  as  assisting  their  opera- 
tions. 

Its  typical  organized  position  in  the 
university  would  seem  to  be  that  de- 
scribed by  President  Butler ;  i.  e.,  a  dif- 
ferentiated teaching  faculty,  but  a  fac- 
ulty which,  unlike  the  Columbia  prac- 
tice, is  organized  as  a  library  of  libra- 
ries, for  the  sake  of  efficiency  of  ad- 
ministration and  uniformity  in  teach- 
ing methods. 

Dr  Root  of  Oberlin  called  attention 
to  a  number  of  instances  which  show  a 
lack  of  full  comprehension  on  the  part 
of  most  university  and  college  profes- 
sors of  the  value  of  the  library  as  an 
important  part  of  the  school  organiza- 
tion. He  spoke  of  a  number  of  college 
professors  being  invited  to  take  a  place 
on  the  prop;Tam  of  the  Ohio  state  li- 
brary meetme  so  that  one  part  of  the 
educational  force  might  receive  sug- 
gestions from  the  other  educational 
forces  of  the  state  as  to  what  they 
would  like  to  see  the  libraries  do.  Each 
of  these  gentlemen  remarked  in  his 
opening  words :  "I  don't  know  why  I 
should  be  asked  to  appear  on  this  pro- 
gram and  I  don't  know  what  I  am  ex- 
pected to  say  to  a  body  of  librarians." 

He  told  of  an  Eastern  situation 
where  the  president  of  the  university 
said  to  a  librarian :  "You  are  not  em- 
ployed to  help  the  students  but  to 
catalog  the  books."  Dr  Root  said  "there 
is  a  large  element  of  college  men  who 


can't  see  anything  outside  of  their  own 
department,  and  the  library,  according 
to  their  view,  is  collecting  a  few  very 
valuable  books  for  their  department 
and  a  great  deal  of  trash  for  other  lines. 
There  is  responsibility  on  college  li- 
brarians not  only  to  demand  the  right- 
ful place  for  the  library  in  all  our 
schools  but  one  on  ourselves  to  search 
out  and  draw  into  the  profession  the 
type  of  men,  forceful,  vigorous,  ener- 
getic and  scholarly,  who  ought  to  be 
there  and  whom  quite  rightfully  we 
alone  can  find  and  persuade  to  enter 
the  profession." 

Mr  Williamson  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  original  scientific  research 
which  is  necessary  to  the  teaching  fac- 
tion and  that  the  university  library  has 
a  large  responsility  in  connection 
with  that  work. 

A  very  interesting  paper  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr  Ranck  on  the  Municipal 
reference  library  and  the  city  library. 
He  gave  valuable  exposition  of  how 
Grand  Rapids  public  library  cares  very 
successfully  for  the  demands  for  in- 
formation on  the  municipality.  It  was 
discussed  by  Dr  C.  C.  Williamson  of 
New  York  City. 

Mr  Thompson  read  a  report  on 
Labor  saving  devices  about  which 
there  was  considerable  discussion  as 
to  how  it  should  be  published  and 
how  distributed.  The  matter  was  finally 
referred  to  the  Publishing  Board  for 
action. 

A  motion  was  carried  endorsing  the 
recommendation  of  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League  that  steps  be  taken  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  Congress  and  to  ur^e  upon  them 
the  desirability  of  granting  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  a  special  appropria- 
tion sufficient  to  enable  it  to  establish 
a  municipal  reference  addition,  to  serve 
as  a  central  cooperating  agency  for  the 
municipal  reference  libraries  and 
similar  organizations  thruout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  following  resolutions  were  of- 
fered and  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved:    That  the  Council  of  the  Amcri- 
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can  Library  Association,  acting  for  said 
Association  an4' representing  the  public,  ed- 
ucational, scientific  and  institutional  libra- 
ries of  the  country,  most  earnestly  ask  that 
such  libraries  be  exempted  from  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  R.  No.  4715.  They  ask  this 
because  such  libraries  are  large  purchasers 
of  books  and  are  operated  entirely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  and  for  general  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  are  supported  in  the 
main  by  public  taxation. 

Voted:  That  the  Bookbuying  Committee  be 
requested  to  secure  and  compile,  as  prompt- 
ly as  possible,  statistical  and  other  material 
in  support  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
Council  on  the  Stevens  bill,  and  that  such 
material  be  at  once  distributed  to  all  libraries 
affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Action  by  Executive   Board 

Routine  matters  for  the  most  part 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Executive 
Board  in  its  meetings  at  the  Mid-winter 
sesssions. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  shows 
the  receipts  from  January  to  Decem- 
ber, 1915,  to  be  $19,164.80;  the  expendi- 
tures to  be  $15,207.23— leaving  a  total 
balance  of  $4,707.51,  exclusive  of  spe- 
cial funds  in  bank.  Estimated  income 
of  the  association  for  1916,  $24,045. 
The  budget  for  association  activities 
outside  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board, 
shows  $15,545  available. 

There  was  voted  for  the  use  of  the 
Publishing  Board,  the  income  of  the 
Carnegie  fund,  estimated  at  $4,300,  and 
all  proceeds  from  sales  of  publications, 
estimated  at  $11,000. 

The  committee  to  nominate  the  A. 
L.  A.  officers  for  1916  was  appointed 
as  follows :  W.  W.  Bishop.  University 
of  Michigan ;  W.  R.  Watson,  Uni- 
versity of  State  of  New  York;  Sarah 
C.  N.  Bogle,  Pittsburg  Carnegie  li- 
brary; E.  C.  Richardson,  Princeton 
university;  A.  S.  Root,  Oberlin  col- 
lege. 

The  request  to  name  an  A.  L.  A. 
committee  on  Expansion  of  decimal 
classification  to  cooperate  with  its 
author  having  been  laid  on  the  table 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  board,  the 
question  was  taken  up  in  response  from 
members  of  the  association  and  re-con- 
sidered. The  president  will  therefore 
appoint  a  committee  to  act  with  Dr 
Dewey. 


In  answer  to  a  letter  from  Mr  J.  C. 
Dana  on  the  subject  of  publicity  it 
was  voted  that  "to  a  committee  on  pub- 
licity for  1916  be  referred  all  previous 
A.  L.  A.  reports  on  the  subject  of 
publicity."  W.  H.  Kerr  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Publicity  committee 
and  named  the  following  to  act  with 
him  on  it: 

Charles  H.  Cumpton,  Frederick  C. 
Hicks,  Samuel  H.  Ranck,  William  F. 
Yust,  Joseph  L.  Wheeler,  and  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Claypool  Earl. 

The  Panama  Pacific  exhibit  commit- 
tee made  a  partial  report  containing  the 
following  recommendations:  1)  The 
return  of  Library  Bureau  furniture  lent 
for  the  Exposition;  the  return  to  the 
publishers  of  expensive  technical 
books  lent  by  them;  the  return  to  the 
libraries  sending  material  such  ma- 
terial as  they  had  requested  should  be 
returned  ;  the  popular  books  be  donated 
to  the  library  at  Thayne,  Alaska ;  the 
gift  of  such  remaining  material  as  may 
be  desired  be  made  to  the  commission- 
ers of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  China  for  an 
educational  exhibit  to  be  shown  in  the 
leading  cities  and  educational  centers 
of  China. 

The  president  appointed  as  a  com- 
mittee to  attend  the  National  confer- 
ence on  Immigration  and  Americaniza- 
tion to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  Janu- 
ary, the  following  persons:  Robert  P. 
Bliss,  Emma  R.  Engle  and  Mrs  E.  N. 
Delfino. 

It  was  voted  that  the  1916  confer- 
ence be  held  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  and 
that  the  time  be  fixed  for  Monday, 
June  26,  to  Saturday,  July  1. 

The  Book-Buying  committee,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Committee  on  fed- 
eral and  state  relations  was  authorized 
to  arrange  whatever  meetings  or  con- 
ference would  be  necessary  in  refer- 
ence to  H.  R.  No.  4715. 

A  resolution  was  passed  asking 
that  all  library  forces  of  the  country 
take  whatever  action  possible  to 
exempt  libraries  from  the  provision  of 
the  Stevens-Ayer  bill. 
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School  section 

The  A.  L.  A.  school  libraries  section 
met  Friday  afternoon  and  evening,  De- 
cember 31,  1915,  in  Chicago.  The  open- 
ing hour,  for  general  reports  and  discus- 
sion, was  presided  over  by  Miss  Martha 
Wilson. 

In  a  message  from  Miss  Hall,  chair- 
man of  the  section,  she  recounted  the 
rapid  growth  of  interest  and  activity  in 
school  libraries,  evidenced  by  the  recent 
successful  meetings  and  exhibits  in  Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  New  England,  and  the  South. 
Concerted  effort  was  urged  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  trained  supervisors  of 
school  libraries  in  all  states. 

Miss  Martha  Wilson  reported  active 
work  in  progress  on  the  list  of  books  for 
school  libraries,  to  be  published  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

A  permanent  school  library  exhibit,  to 
be  kept  at  A.  L.  A.  headquarters  for  loan 
as  needed,  was  suggested.  A  committee 
of  three,  including  the  chairman  of  the 
section,  was  appomted  to  prepare  such 
an  exhibit. 

The  report  of  Mr  F.  K.  Walter,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  professional 
training  of  school  librarians,  was  pre- 
sented, explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
committee  to  investigate  how  large  a  de- 
mand exists  for  trained  school  librarians. 
The  trend  of  discussion,  by  several  li- 
brary school  directors  and  representa- 
tives of  various  states  present,  was  that 
the  demand  for  trained  librarians  for 
schools  is  increasing,  that  sometimes  it  is 
difficult  to  find  suitable  candidates,  and 
that  the  library  schools  offer  special  work 
in  this  field. 

In  discussion  of  the  function  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  committee  on  cooperation  with 
the  N.  E.  A.  Mr  Kerr  said  that  the  com- 
mittee in  no  way  duplicates  the  work  of 
the  School  libraries  section  and  that  there 
is  a  distinct  advantage  in  having  an  offi- 
cial committee  representing  the  A.  L.  A. 
as  a  whole  to  cooperate  with  the  N.  E. 
A.  and  other  educational  bodies  and  offi- 
cers. 

The  comparative  merits  of  supervision 
of  school  libraries  by  state  library  com- 


missions and  by  state  departments  of 
education  were  discussed. 

The  lack  of  adequate  textbooks  for 
required  courses  in  children*s  literature 
was  presented  by  Miss  Mary  B.  Day,  of 
the  State  normal  school  at  Carbondale, 
Illinois. 

The  importance  of  a  thoroughly 
equipped  children's  library  department 
in  all  normal  school  libraries  was  de^ 
scribed  by  Mr  Kerr  and  Miss  Effie 
Power. 

Miss  Grace  Rose,  of  Davenport,  Iowa, 
told  of  the  plan  for  certification  of  the 
reading  and  library  knowledge  of  teach- 
ers who  have  not  had  normal  school 
training. 

Miss  Dickey,  of  Chicago  normal  col- 
lege, read  a  comprehensive  paper  on 
"The  need  of  library  facilities  in  city 
training  schools." 

The  work  of  the  N.  E.  A.  library  de- 
partment committee  on  normal  school 
libraries  was  discussed,  the  opinion  being 
that  effort  should  now  be  made  for  more 
generally  adequate  funds  and  staff  for 
normal  school  libraries. 


High  School  Librarians'  Round  Table 

The  High-school  librarians,  with 
about  30  in  attendance,  met  in  an  in- 
formal round-table,  Friday  evening, 
Dec.  31.  In  the  absence  of  Miss  Mary 
Hall,  Miss  Florence  Hopkins  of  De- 
troit Central  high-school,  acted  as 
chairman.  Miss  Fanny  Ball  of  Cen- 
tral high-school.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
was  secretary. 

Various  topics  in  regard  to  the  man- 
agement of  high  school  libraries  were 
discussed,  such  as  courses  in  cultural 
reading  in  informal  groups,  and  lec- 
tures, under  the  organization  of  the  li- 
brary, which  should  be  open  to  pupils 
and  parents  together,  on  such  subjects 
as  music,  biography,  and  civic  life.  The 
possibility  of  library  work  as  a  voca- 
tion was  brought  up  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  courses  of  study  in  the  high 
school  be  outlined  for  the  guidance  of 
pupils,  as  is  the  case  in  other  voca- 
tional subjects.  The  need  of  training 
pupils  in  the  use  of  the  library  and  of 
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reference  books  was  also  thoroughly 
talked  over. 

Miss  Warren,  formerly  of  the 
School  of  education,  Chicago  univer- 
sity, spoke  of  the  necessity  of  having 
librarians  in  high  schools  who  had  the 
training  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  that 
of  the  librarian,  and  maintained  also 
that  the  library  should  be  worked  up 
as  a  separate  department  of  the  school. 
The  general  tone  of  the  meeting  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  high  school  li- 
brary has  proved  its  right  to  claim  an 
integral  place  in  the  regular  school 
system. 

Mr.  Rice  of  the  Department  of  edu- 
cation, Wisconsin,  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution  which  was  voted  on  and 
adopted  by  the  meeting: 

We  recommend  that  the  necessary  equip- 
ment be  provided  in  high  schools  for  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries, 
and  that  such  instruction  be  put  upon  the 
same  basis,  by  the  various  states,  as  other 
required  high  school  subjects. 

The  discussion  of  the  resolution 
clearly  indicated  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention of  introducing  technical  train- 
ing into  the  high  school,  but  rather  to 
give  in  some  dozen  or  twenty  lessons 
the  needed  instruction  to  enable  pupils 
to  make  intelligent  use  of  the  library 
and  to  do  independent  reference  work. 
Fanny  D.  Ball.  Secretary. 


American  Library  Institute 

There  will  be  two  sessions  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  A.  L.  I.,  which  has  been  set 
for  March  3-4,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
A  large  attendance  is  urged. 

The  discussions  will  t^  upon  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

The  field  of  research  and  teaching  in  the 
book  sciences,  E.  C.  Richardson. 

Exhibition  methods  of  instruction,  J.  C. 
Dana. 

The  literature  of  staff  teaching  in  colleges 
and  universities,  

The  field  of  cooperation  between  libraries 
of  learning,  E.  C.  Richardson. 

Recognized   needs   and   proposed    solutions, 
C.  W.  Andrews. 
The  A.  L.  I.  plan  and  its  possible  applications: 

(a)  The  best  collection  on  the  American 

civil  war,  F.  P.  Hill. 

(b)  Joint  list  of  photostat  copies, 

(c)  Historical  periodicals,  Walter  Lichten- 

stein. 

E.  C.  Richardson. 


Meeting  of  the  League  of  Library 
Commissions 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
League  of  library  commissions  was 
held  in  Chicago,  December  30-31,  1915. 
There  were  present,  one  or  more  repre- 
sentatives of  the  state  work  of  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin. 
Many  other  library  workers  attended 
the  meetings.  At  the  first  meeting, 
Thursday  afternoon  with  the  presi- 
dent, Miss  Fannie  C.  Rawson,  Ken- 
tucky, in  the  chair,  Miss  Julia  Robin- 
son, of  Iowa,  read  a  paper  on  The  prog- 
ress of  rural  library  extension  work 
confining  the  discussion  and  resume  to 
existing  county  and  township  laws  and 
their  operation.  After  brief  summaries 
of  the  existing  library  laws,  Miss  Rob- 
inson offered  the  following: 

Suggested  provision  for  a  good  county 
library  law 

Support — Tax  levy  adequate  for  maintenance 
— exempting  towns  with  free  public  libraries. 

Government — Library  board  (5  or  7)  selected 
from  residents  of  the  county  by  county  officers 
—for  a  stated  term  (3  to  5  years)  or  a  con- 
tract with  an  established  library. 

Power  of  Library  Board — Should  be  clearly 
defined. 

Initiative— By  county  (or  township)  officers 
with  or  without  a  petition  signed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  resident  taxpayers. 

Location — County  seat  or  elsewhere. 

Building— hy  tax  or  gift.  Erection  in  hands 
of  library  board. 

Period  of  existence — Terminated  only  by 
majority  vote  of  taxpayers,  and  definite  terms 
by  contract. 

Extent  of  service — Whole  or  in  part  of  a 
county,  another  county — excepting  communi- 
ties with  public  libraries  established. 

Method  of  seri'ice— Direct  loan,  branches, 
stations,  schools,  libraries,  book  wagons,  etc. 

Librarian — Qualifications  required  open  to 
discussion,  but  appointment  and  removal 
should  rest  with  library  board,  and  regular 
reports  required  to  library  board  and  state 
library  commission. 

Operation — Even  with  best  possible  law  the 
help  of  Commissions  is  needed  to  give  infor- 
mation, arouse  interest  and  promote  county 
library  projects. 

Mr  Henry  N.  Sanborn,  Indiana,  read 
a  paper  on  Commission  helps  in  book 
selection.  There  seem  to  be  but  two 
v^ays  in  which  a  commission  can  aid  in 
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book  selection ;  directly  by  supervision 
or  actual  choice  for  the  individual  li- 
brary and  indirectly  by  distribution  of 
lists  and  general  advice,  or  by  instruc- 
tion. 

The  direct  methods  are  so  individual 
that  they  cannot  be  profitably  dis- 
cussed. The  great  advantage  of  direct 
aid  is,  of  course,  that  it  gives  the  state 
some  control  of  the  book-selection,  and 
this  is  obviously  important  in  the  case 
of  fiction.  If  Commissions  could  dou- 
ble the  money  spent  by  the  library  for 
fiction  on  condition  that  only  a  certain 
percent  of  the  library's  book  fund 
should  be  spent  for  fiction  and  that  the 
Commission  should  approve  the  list  of 
all  the  fiction  bought,  we  might  do 
much. 

The  great  advantage  of  direct  aid  is 
that  it  gives  the  state  some  control  in 
book  selection.  If  commissioners 
could  double  the  money  spent  by  the 
library  for  fiction  on  condition  that 
only  a  certain  percent,  of  the  library's 
book  fund  should  be  spent  for  fiction 
and  that  the  commission  should  ap- 
prove all  the  fiction  bought,  much 
could  be  done  to  raise  the  standard. 

The  indirect  way  in  helping  in  book 
selection  is  through  the  bulletins  and 
the  book  lists.  The  commission  may 
also  serve  in  a  negative  way  by  giving 
warnings  against  inferior  books. 

Mr  Sanborn  deplored  the  unneces- 
sary duplication  of  lists  which  prevails 
and  urged  on  the  league  more  active 
cooperation.  He  gave  the  result  of  the 
questionnaire  which  was  sent  to 
Indiana  libraries  on  which  a  tabulation 
of  replies  had  been  made  with  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  Booklist  to  the  li- 
braries. After  a  frank  dicussion  of  the 
criticism,  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  the  Booklist  is  the  best  solution  of 
the  commission's  problem  of  furnish- 
ing help  in  book  selection,  that  while 
it  is  not  perfect  it  has  been  constantly 
growing  and  improving  since  it  started. 

Miss  Massee,  editor  of  the  Booklist 
followed  with  a  clear  presentation  of 
the  method  of  preparing  the  Booklist, 
The  chief  English  and  American  re- 
views and  100  separate  periodicals,  to- 


gether with  the  notes  from  librarians 
are  indexed  and  filed.  There  are  a  corps 
of  50  readers.  The  note  writing  is 
done  by  three  people.  The  exact 
phrases  from  library  notes  are  used 
as  well  as  quotations  from  reviewers 
whenever  possible. 

Mr  Dudgeon  explained  in  answer  to 
a  criticism  of  a  similar  work  done  by 
the  Wisconsin  commission  that  the 
Booklist  is  sent  to  every  library  in  Wis- 
consin and  its  use  is  urged  and  that 
their  own  list  was  used  only  to  supple- 
ment the  Booklist. 

The  second  session  opened  with  a 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  reading 
courses.  Mr  Dudgeon  said  that  Wis- 
consin had  its  own  reading  circle  but 
that  they  were  glad  to  cooperate  with 
the  Bureau  of  Education  as  far  as  their 
resources  would  permit.  Reports  from 
several  states  show  the  commissions 
willing  to  supply  the  books  and  recom- 
mend their  use. 

Miss  Borresen,  of  Lacrosse,  Wis.,  in 
a  report  on  Foreign  books  said  the  com- 
mittee had  made  an  effort  to  secure  the 
printed  lists  already  compiled  and  was 
trying  to  formulate  a  plan  for  standard- 
izing them  and  to  provide  English  an- 
notations. A  resolution  was  passed 
urging  the  translation  in  foreign 
languages  of  books  relating  to  history, 
customs,  government  and  institutions 
of  the  United  States  to  meet  the 
needs  of  immirants  who  are  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language. 

J.  I.  Wyer,  jr.,  presented  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration relating  to  the  10  per  cent,  re- 
quirements for  maintenance  of  library 
buildings.  While  it  has  not  been 
thought  wise  to  raise  the  requirement, 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  is  glad  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  10  per  cent,  is 
considered  merely  as  a  minimum.  The 
correspondence  with  the  league  has 
been  printed  as  a  special  leaflet  to  be 
mailed  as  an  enclosure  with  each 
promise  of  a  library  building  hereafter 
made  by  the  Corporation  and  to  all 
libraries  which  have  heretofore  re- 
ceived such  buildings. 
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J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  in  a  talk  on  Commis- 
sion aims  and  achievements,  em- 
phasized the  following:  1)  The  uni- 
fication of  agencies  for  educational  and 
library  extension;  2)  A  specific  effort 
to  increase  tax  support  for  local  li- 
braries ;  3)  A  more  thorough  and  effec- 
tive organization  of  libraries  in  the 
observation  of  league  formalities;  4) 
A  series  of  library  institutes;  5)  A  re- 
port relating  to  the  Stevens  bill  pro- 
testing against  its  present  form  as  un- 
just to  the  patrons  of  libraries  and  in- 
jurious to  the  educational  welfare  of 
the  public.  A  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  cooperate  with  other  or- 
ganizations in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
First  vice-president,  Sarah  B.  Askew, 
New  Jersey;  second  vice-president, 
Mrs  A.  J.  Barclay,  Iowa;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Henry  N.  Sanborn,  Indiana; 
member  of  executive  board,  Anna  May 
Price,  Illinois. 

The  following  committees  were  ap- 
pointed: Publication,  Asa  Wynkoop, 
New  York;  H.  N.  Sanborn,  Indiana; 
Clara  F.  Baldwin,  Minnesota. 

Aid  to  new  commissions,  W.  R.  Wat- 
son, New  York;  Julia  A.  Robinson, 
Iowa;  Mrs  Minnie  C.  Budlong,  North 
Dakota. 

Books  in  foreign  languages :  J.  Maud 
Campbell,  Massachusetts ;  Anna  A.  Mc- 
Donald, Pennsylvania ;  M.  S.  Dudgeon, 
Wisconsin;     Lily     M.     E.     Borresen, 

Lacrosse.     

The  improvement  of  the  national 
parks  and  making  them  available  for  all 
the  people  would  be  an  important  step 
in  the  scheme  of  national  preparedness. 
It  would  unify  the  people,  because  it 
would  bring  the  east  and  west  and 
north  and  south  together  on  even 
ground.  The  development  of  the  parks 
would  bring  a  better  understanding 
among  the  people.  It  would  eliminate 
the  feeling  among  the  eastern  people 
that  only  barbarians  live  in  the  west 
and  among  the  westerners  that  the 
easterners  are  more  or  less  effete. 
There  is  nothing  like  Nature  to  bring 
that  good  feeling  of  fellowship  to  the 
people  of  a  nation. 


Library  Meetings 
British  Columbia^The  fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  British  Columbia  library 
association  was  held  in  the  new  Prov- 
incial library,  Victoria,  on  December  15. 
There  was  a  representative  attendance 
of  members  present,  and  Mr  E.  O.  S. 
Scholefield,  Provincial  librarian  and 
archivist,  was  called  to  the  chair.  Of- 
ficers as  follows  were  appointed  for 
the  ensuing  year:  Honorary  Presi- 
dent, Hon.  W.  J.  Bowser,  K.C..  LL.D., 
premier  and  attorney-general  of  the 
province;  president,  Mr  E.  O.  S. 
Scholefield ;  vice-president,  Mr  John  T. 
Collins,  Salt  Spring  Island;  secretary, 
Mr  John  Hosie,  Provincial  library; 
treasurer.  Miss  Mary  Stewart,  Victoria 
Public  library;  councillors,  his  honor 
Judge  Howay,  New  Westminster,  Mr 
Herbert  Skinner,  Nanaimo,  Miss  Bur- 
nett, Miss  Wolfenden  and  Miss  Rus- 
sell, all  of  the  Provincial  library,  Mrs 
Hutchinson,  Prospect  Lake,  Mr  Her- 
bert Killam,  superintendent  of  travel- 
ing libraries,  Mr  D.  L.  MacLaurin 
principal  of  Victoria  normal  school, 
and  Mr  F.  G.  C.  Wood,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia. 

A  pleasant  event  was  the  entertain- 
ment of  about  80  members  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  traveling  party  from  the  Berkeley 
conference  in  June.  Although  the 
books  had  not  been  moved  into  the 
new  library  and  the  furnishing  was 
only  under  way,  the  building  in 
its  design  and  interior  arrangement 
seemed  to  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  visitors,  many  of  whom  were  plain- 
ly astonished  to  find  such  an  elaborate 
and  imposing  structure,  together  with 
all  the  latest  ideas  for  an  efficient  li- 
brary service. 

With  regard  to  the  aims  and  ob- 
jects of  the  association,  it  was  felt  that 
a  more  aggressive  programme  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  the  public  library 
movement  in  the  province  should  be 
inaugurated  at  once,  and  a  publicity 
committee  consisting  of  Miss  Burnett, 
Miss  Clay  and  Mr  Forsyth  was  ap- 
pointed with  powers. 

The  existing  Public  libraries  act  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
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times,  and  a  new  bill  has  been  drafted 
by  a  committee  of  the  association.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  bill,  which  among 
other  provisions  provides  for  a  govern- 
ment organizer  and  superintendent  of 
libraries  and  library  associations,  will 
be  accepted  in  its  entirety  by  the  prov- 
incial government  and  so  pave  the  way 
for  a  great  advance  in  library  work 
and  enterprise  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. The  government  is  well  disposed 
towards  the  bill,  although  fighting  shy 
in  the  meantime  of  any  measures  im- 
posing fresh  taxation.  A  committee 
consisting  of  Mr  Scholefield,  Judge 
Howay  and  Mr  MacLaurin  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  up  the  matter  with 
the  government. 

Arising  from  a  letter  to  the  president 
from  Mr  Lawrence  J.  Burpee,  of  the 
International  joint  commission  of  Ot- 
tawa, the  question  of  a  national  library 
for  Canada  was  introduced,  but  a  full 
discussion  of  the  subject,  which  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  was  postponed 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

After  the  business  meeting  an  hour 
was  spent  in  social  intercourse,  and  re- 
freshments were  served  by  the  staff  of 
the  Provincial  library. 

Indiana—  The  seventh  annual  meeting 
of  the  Indiana  Library  trustees  asso- 
ciation convened  in  Indianapolis,  No- 
vember 17,  1915,  with  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Claypool  Earl  presiding. 

Mrs  Earl  gave  the  "President's  mes- 
sage/' a  forceful,  inspiring  statement 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  li- 
brary trustees  and  of  the  opportunities 
of  this  association.  She  recommended 
specifically:  1)  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  study  the  needs  of  Indi- 
ana libraries  and  draft  a  library  bill  to 
be  brought  before  the  next  meeting  of 
this  association  for  discussion,  and,  if 
approved,  to  be  placed  before  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature  to  be  enacted 
into  law;  2)  that  "Fitness  first"  be 
adopted  as  an  appropriate  slogan  for 
the  association.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  address,  both  recommendations 
were  adopted. 


The  address  at  the  evening  meeting 
was  given  by  Mr  Purd  B.  Wright,  li- 
brarian of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  li- 
brary, on  the  topic  "Privileges  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  library  trustee." 
Chief  of  such  privileges  and  responsi- 
bilities, he  said,  was  that  of  appointing 
a  competent  librarian  and  then  loyally 
assisting  the  librarian  to  make  the  li- 
brary serve  the  needs  of  the  communi- 
ty. The  address  throughout  was  plain, 
practical  and  concrete,  consisting  chief- 
ly of  interesting  personal  reminiscences 
illustrating  how  a  trustee  may  by  his 
attitude  either  be  a  help  or  a  hindrance 
to  the  welfare  of  the  library. 

The  third  session  met  to  hear  an  ad- 
dress by  George  B.  Udey,  sec.  of  the 
A.  L.  A.,  on  the  topic,  "Financial 
responsibility  of  the  trustees  to  the 
communities."  He  classified  trustees 
as  of  three  kinds:  first  and  least  nu- 
merous, those  who  spend  too  much 
time ;  second,  those  who  give  too  little 
time  to  the  library;  third,  good  trus- 
tees. The  first  class  makes  the  mis- 
take of  not  realizing  that  the  duty  of 
the  trustee  is  not  to  know  library  de- 
tails, but  to  judge  of  efficiency  in  re- 
sults attained.  The  first  and  foremost 
function  of  trustees  is  to  choose  the 
best  available  librarian  and  arrange 
conditions  favorable  to  effective  work 
by  the  librarian. 

The  prime  financial  responsibility  is 
familiarity  with  the  financial  condition 
of  the  city  and  such  acquaintance  and 
influence  with  prominent  men  that  the 
library  will  receive  adequate  financial 
support. 

The  trustees,  too,  should  make  it  a 
part  of  their  business  to  bring  about  a 
better  appreciation  by  city  officials  of 
what  the  library  is  trying  to  accom- 
plish. 

Trustees  are  in  a  better  position  to 
talk  about  the  finances  of  the  library 
to  the  community  at  large  than  is  the 
librarian.  They  should,  however,  give 
the  librarian  time  and  opportunity  to 
go  about  and  get  acquainted  with  the 
influential  men  and  women  qi  the  com- 
munity and  study  community  needs. 

Trustees  should  carefully  prepare  a 
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budget  for  the  year's  expenditures,  and 
what  is  more  important,  should  consci- 
entiously live  up  to  it.  The  full  amount 
appropriated  should  be  spent.  The 
function  of  the  library  is  to  turn  money 
into  book  service.  This  it  does,  not 
by  saving,  but  by  spending.  The  sur- 
est way  to  strengthen  the  library's 
treasury  is  to  expend  it  in  public  serv- 
ice. To  attempt  to  save  is  to  handicap 
its  chances  for  future  support.  It  must 
rest  its  assurance  for  support,  not  on 
its  cash  balance,  but  on  what  it  is  ac- 
complishing. A  financial  method  which 
is  economy  for  a  family  spells  lost  op- 
portunity for  the  library. 

Following  Mr  Utley's  address,  Pro- 
fessor Will  D.  Howe  of  Indiana  uni- 
versity, gave  a  brief  address  on  "The 
library  as  an  educational  force."  He 
emphasized  two  ways  in  which  the  li- 
brary educates  people.  First,  it  is  of 
direct  service  in  helping  one  get  the 
right  point  of  view  in  his  work.  It  en- 
ables one  to  see  his  work  in  proper 
perspective;  it  gives  one  breadth  of 
outlook. 

A  second  and  more  important  func- 
tion of  the  library  is  to  contribute  to  a 
sane  and  helpful  way  of  spending  one's 
leisure  hours. 

Henry  N.  Sanborn  took  charge  of  a 
round  table  discussion.  Dr  W.  F.  Book 
discussed  briefly  "The  library  and  vo- 
cational education."  He  urged  the  im- 
portance of  the  library  helping  young 
people  get  ready  for  efficient  service  in 
specific  kinds  of  work.  Particularly 
the  library  can  aid  young  people  in 
choosing  a  vocation  by  having  at  hand 
needed  information  so  that  they  may 
decide  wisely. 

Miss  Ahern  expressed  herself  as 
strongly  opposed  to  any  form  of  voca- 
tional education  which  was  wholly  di- 
vorced from  books.  She  also  empha- 
sized the  need  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  librarians. 

Mr  Purd  B.  Wright  spoke  of  the  use 
of  the  library  as  a  social  center. 

The  following  report  of  the  Resolu- 
tions committee  was  adopted : 

Resolved  1)  That  we  extend  our  thanks 
to  the  officers  and  to  the  members  of  vari- 


ous committees  for  their  faithful  service;  to 
the  management  of  the  Scvcrin  for  their 
courteous  treatment  of  the  trustees;  and  to 
those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  program, 
contributing  so  largely  to  the  success  and 
helpfulness  of  the  meeting. 

Resolved  2)  That  it  is  with  regret  and  sor- 
row that  we  learn  of  the  death  of  Hon. 
Charles  Eckhart  of  Auburn,  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  this  organization,  who  was  a  great 
philanthropist  and  liberal  donator  to  the 
cause  of  libraries  and  to  all  other  education- 
al and  moral  work.  We  extend  to  the  fam- 
ily and  relatives  of  Mr  Eckhart,  and  to  the 
city  of  Auburn,  our  sympathy  in  their  loss. 

Resolved  3)  That  we  shall  contintie  our 
efforts  to  get  a  uniformly  codified  library 
law;  that  we  favor  the  county  extension 
library  law  suggested  in  the  president's 
message,  to  be  incorporated  in  such  man- 
ner as  not  to  interfere  with  the  present 
township  extension  law. 

Resolved  4  That  our  slogan,  "Fitness 
First,"  be  kept  foremost  in  the  minds  of 
our  members  throughout  the  year;  all 
standing  together  and  striving  to  reach  the 
high  ideal  sounded  as  the  keynote  of  this 
meeting. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 
Pres.  Orville  C.  Pratt,  Wabash;  vice- 
pres.  Orville  L.  Simmons,  Goshen ; 
secy.  Miss  Lois  Compton,  New  Castle; 
treas.  Mrs  H.  D.  Tutewiler,  Indian- 
apolis. 

Executive  committee:  Mrs  Eliza- 
beth Claypool  Earl,  Connersville ;  Mrs 
Elva  T.  Carter,  Plainfield;  Mr  Henry 
A.  Geager,  Princeton. 

Mississippi^  In  response  to  a  call  is- 
sued in  December,  1915,  librarians  of 
the  state  met  in  the  Carnegie  library  of 
West  Point,  January  8,  for  the  purpose 
of  re-organizing  the  Mississippi  library 
association,  which  has  not  held  a  meet- 
ing since  February,  1911.  A  new  con- 
stitution was  adopted  and  the  follow- 
ing officers  elected  for  1916:  Presi- 
dent, Mr  Whitman  Davis,  librarian,  A. 
&  M.  college;  vice-president,  Mrs  Pearl 
Fraris,  librarian,  State  Normal  college ; 
secretary,  Miss  Lucy  Evans  Heard, 
librarian,  Carnegie  library,  West  Point; 
treasurer.  Miss  Culberson,  librarian,  In- 
dustrial institute  and  college. 

The  association  has  been  active  for 
several  years,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  librarians  was  not  sufficient 
to  justify  the  effort  to  do  organized 
work.    Several  libraries  have  been  built 
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since  1911  and  others  are  being  erected, 
which  is  evidence  of  the  increased 
interest  in  public  libraries. 

Lucv  Evans  Heard, 
Secretary. 

Utah— The  Utah  library  association 
held  its  fourth  annual  meeting  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  December  21-22,  1915. 

Two  sessions  were  joint  meetings 
with  the  Utah  educational  association. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  a  symposium, 
''Reading  for  the  child,"  was  con- 
ducted at  which  the  following  topics 
were  discussed:  "The  book  and  the 
individual  child,"  by  J.  Challen  Smith, 
principal  Sumner  school,  Salt  Lake 
City,  in  which  he  brought  out  the  im- 
portance not  only  of  having  books  in 
the  grades,  but  also  that  the  book 
should  be  suited  to  the  individual 
child.  Many  children  may  be  doing 
good  upper  grade  school  work  who 
have  come  from  homes  having  few 
books,  and  who  have  not  had  general 
reading  advantages  from  school  or  li- 
brary to  enable  them  to  read  books 
chosen  by  grade.  Such  children  should 
still  have  the  foundation  of  their  read- 
ing and  later  education  established,  by 
being  led  through  lower  grade  books, 
till  able  to  read  books  suited  to  their 
g^ade  in  school.  He  also  emphasized 
the  importance  of  books  for  general 
reading  being  placed  through  the 
grades  of  the  public  schools. 

In  her  discussion  of  this  topic,  Miss 
Rachel  Edwards,  teacher  of  the  eighth 
grade  in  the  same  school,  showed  how 
developing  the  reading  habit  in  the 
child  depended  largely  on  the  way 
reading  was  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  and  told  how  children  coming 
into  her  grade  without  the  habit,  w.ere 
led  to  read  by  giving  them  lower  grade 
books  and  asked  to  read  them  in  a 
short  time. 

"A  book  to  a  child  through  the 
grades  of  the  public  schools,"  was 
advocated  by  Supt  L.  E.  Eggertsen 
of  the  Provo  schools,  who  told  the 
wonderful  effect  of  placing  a  book  to  a 
child  down  to  the  third  grade  of  the 
Pjovo  schools  and  said  that  the  library 


board  had  now  given  the  order  for 
books  to  be  placed  through  the  first 
three  grades. 

Principal  T.  J.  Worlton  of  the  Pop- 
lar Grove  school,  one  of  the  three 
schools  of  Salt  Lake  City  to  have  the 
books  from  the  fourth  grade  through 
the  eighth,  gave  some  very  enlighten- 
ing statistics,  based  on  what  had  been 
accomplished  through  his  school,  of 
what  could  be  done  for  the  children  if 
books  were  put  in  all  the  grades  of  the 
Salt  Lake  schools.  He  showed  also, 
through  tests  given  in  his  school,  how 
rapidity  of  reading  and  getting  the 
thought  go  together,  and  brought  out 
the  idea  that  good  readers  develop 
good  thinkers.  In  the  absence  of  Supt 
J.  M.  Mills  of  the  Ogden  schools,  Miss 
Downey  told  how  the  city  commission 
had  given  the  public  library  an  addi- 
tional thousand  dollars  this  year  to  put 
books  through  the  eighth  and  sixth 
grades  of  the  Ogden  schools  and  said 
the  plan  was  to  work  systematically 
from  year  to  year  till  they  had  books 
for  all  the  grades. 

Miss  Jennie  Crabbe,  teacher  of  the 
sixth  grade,  Whittier  school,  Salt  Lake, 
discussed  "The  child's  general  reading 
with  the  study  of  United  States  his- 
tory," developing  in  a  charming  way 
the  fine  literature  to  which  the  child 
may  be  led  through  his  study  of  U.  S. 
history.  "The  schoolhouse  as  a  branch 
of  the  public  library"  was  made  a 
thing  "devoutly  to  be  wished  for"  by 
Principal  D.  R.  Coombs  of  the  River- 
side school,  Salt  Lake.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Miss  M.  June  Peirce,  princi- 
pal of  the  Mound  Fort  school,  Ogden, 
who  told  how  successfully  such  a 
branch  of  the  public  library  had  de- 
veloped in  her  school  as  a  result  of 
cooperation  between  the  school  and 
the  library.  Supt  C.  A.  Johnson  of 
the  Grand  County  schools  could  not 
be  present,  so  Miss  Downey  told  about 
"Placing  books  throughout  the  grades 
of  the  county  schools"  of  Grand 
County,  which  is  the  first  county  in 
the  state  to  do  this  as  a  whole.  She 
spoke  of  the  two  great  objects  of  the 
state  library  work,  to  have  a  tax  sup- 
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ported  public  library  in  every  com- 
munity and  a  book  to  a  child  suited 
to  his  grade  in  every  schoolroom  in 
Utah  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
every  county  in  the  state  would  soon 
follow  the  example  of  Grand. 

Principal  G.  A.  Weggeland,  of  the 
Garfield  schools,  outlined  the  methods 
he  was  using  for  "Raising  money  for 
a  school  library"  and  told  of  the  in- 
terest the  parents  and  children  of  his 
school  were  taking  in  the  movement. 
The  need  of  "Teaching  the  child  the 
care  of  books  in  the  grades''  was  shown 
to  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher  by 
Miss  Emma  J.  Mitchell,  teacher  in  the 
junior  high  school,  Salt  Lake.  Through 
being  taught  the  proper  care  of  books 
she  led  the  child  to  care  of  person  and 
public  interests  to  finally  be  a  useful 
citizen.  The  desirability  of  "Turning 
over  the  fifteen  cent  fund  provided  by 
law  to  the  public  library  for  purchase 
of  children's  books"  was  discussed  by 
Supt  E.  T.  Reid  of  Manti,  where  the 
public  schools  and  library  are  located 
on  the  same  grounds,  making  it  con- 
venient for  the  children  to  come  di- 
rectly from  the  schools  to  the  hbrary. 
Dr  E.  G.  Gowans,  State  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  spoke  on  the 
"Legality  of  spending  the  fifteen  cent 
fund,"  stating  that  the  old  law  had 
been  repealed  by  the  last  legislature 
merely  to  be  combined  with  another 
law  to  go  into  eflfect  January  1,  1916, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  board 
of  education  of  every  county  would  see 
that  the  law  was  enforced. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Utah  library  association  and 
Utah  educational  association  was  a  ses- 
sion of  "Special  messages,"  Supt  Or- 
son Ryan  of  the  Jordan  district  ably 
showed  how  "The  new  athletics"  de- 
veloped a  strong  body  to  enable  the 
mind  to  do  its  most  efficient  work,  and 
emphasized  the  fact  that  a  certain 
amount  of  healthful  play  is  essential  to 
continued  good  work.  Miss  Mary  E. 
Downey  gave  an  address  on  "The  live 
library."  Presupposing  good  building, 
equipment,  organization  and  adminis- 
tration she  gave  the  qualities  necessary 


to  the  board  and  librarian  to  create  a 
live  library.  She  then  outlined  the  es- 
sentials of  registration,  circulation, 
and  the  use  of  various  departments  of 
a  library  which  show  that  it  is  render- 
ing first  class  service  and  ended  by  giv- 
ing a  constructive  criticism  of  things 
needed  to  be  done  to  make  Utah  truly 
alive  as  a  library  state.  Dr  E.  G.  Go- 
wans  through  "The  citizen  and  the 
school"  made  a  strong  appeal  to  keep 
military  drill  out  of  the  public  schools. 
He  told  how  athletics  and  patriotism 
should  be  taught  in  other  ways  to  de- 
velop good  citizens.  Dr  Gowan's  ad- 
dress was  heartily  approved  by  Prof 
Elwood  P.  Cubberley  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford university  who,  under  the  sub- 
ject, "The  new  patriotism"  discussed 
the  resolutions  of  the  N.  E.  A.  relat- 
ing to  military  training  in  the  public 
schools. 

Wednesday  morning,  the  librarians 
met  at  the  Packard  library.  The  pres- 
ident of  the  association,  Mr  S.  P.  Eg- 
gertsen,  trustee  of  Provo  public  library, 
presided.  In  the  opening  address  he 
gave  reminiscences  of  early  library 
days  in  Utah,  and  showed  how  things 
were  gradually  progressing.  Miss  Mary 
E.  Downey,  library  secretary  and  or- 
ganizer, gave  a  survey  of  present  con- 
ditions over  the  state,  dwelling  espe- 
cially on  the  things  accomplished  in 
the  last  year.  Miss  Esther  Nelson,  li- 
brarian. University  of  Utah,  told 
"What  the  small  Hbrary  can  do  to  pre- 
pare the  high  school  pupil  for  college." 
She  showed  how  the  student  in  high 
school  might  be  taught  the  care  of 
books,  given  a  knowledge  of  reference 
work,  and  shown  how  to  use  a  library 
so  that  on  coming  to  the  university  and 
college  he  need  lose  no  time  in  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  library.  Miss 
Johanna  Sprague,  librarian  of  the 
Packard  library,  gave  a  resume  of  "The 
1915  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A."  and 
named  some  of  the  advantages  which 
the  individual  library  gains  from  the 
A.  L.  A. 

A.  C.  Matheson,  ex-superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  followed  infor- 
mally with  encouraging  words  to  the 
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librarians  and  spoke  of  the  great  serv- 
ice which  the  library  movement  was 
rendering  the  state.  Miss  Hester  Bon- 
ham,  librarian  of  the  Provo  library,  in 
a  paper  called  "Revolution  of  the 
Provo  public  library,"  showed  how, 
with  the  help  of  the  state  library  sec- 
retary and  and  organizer,  the  Provo  li- 
brary had  been  practically  made  over 
and  doubled  its  service  in  the  last  year. 
Miss  Grace  Harris,  librarian  of  the 
Ogden  public  library,  discussed  "Mak- 
ing a  picture  collection."  She  gave 
sources  of  obtaining  material,  meth- 
ods of  mounting  and  filing,  and  subject 
headings,  and  illustrated  the  various 
ways  of  using  pictures. 

The  business  meeting  followed. 
After  voting  to  send  a  fee  for  affilia- 
tion with  the  American  library  as- 
sociation, the  nominating  committee 
reported  the  followings  officers,  who 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Howard  R.  Driggs;  first 
vice-president,  Mrs  Annie  L.  Gillespie ; 
second  vice-president.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Smith;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Grace 
Harris;  members  of  the  Executive 
board,  Esther  Nelson  and  Johanna 
Sprague.  It  was  decided  to  invite  the 
Idaho  and  Wyoming  library  assocations 
to  a  tri-state  meeting  in  Salt  Lake  some 
time  in  the  spring.  The  meeting  ad- 
journed to  a  delightful  luncheon  at 
Hotel  Newhouse. 

Marv  E.  Downey. 


How  to  use  fiction  as  reference  material, 
Miss  Maud  McClelland,  New  York  PubHc 
Library,  New  York  City. 

The  small  library  helping  the  teacher  with 
her  geography  and  history  lesson,  Miss  Ma- 
rion G.  Clark.  State  Normal  School,  New- 
ark. N.  J. 

Why  continue  the  fines  system?  Miss 
Agnes    Miller,    Public    library,    Princeton, 

N.J. 

The  following  are  on  the  program  of 
the  joint  meetings: 

The  connection  between  books  and  music, 
Constantin  Von  Sternberg,  Steinberg  school 
of  music. 

Early  American  children's  books  (illus- 
trated by  lantern  slides),  A.  S.  W.  Rosen- 
bach,  Ph.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  usual  rates  at  the  Hotel  Chelsea 
will  be  allowed. 


Atlantic  City  Meeting 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  library  club  and  the  New 
Jersey  library  association  will  be  held 
at  Atlantic  City,  March  3  and  4,  1916. 

There  will  be  three  sessions  at  the 
Hotel  Chelsea. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
library  association  will  be  held  on  Fri- 
day, March  3,  3  p.  m.,  as  follows : 

Chairman:  Miss  Margaret  A.  Mc- 
Vety,  chief  of  lending  department, 
Newark  public  library ;  President,  New 
Jersey  library  association. 

Twenty-five  years  of  the  New  Jersey  li- 
brary association,  Dr.  Frank  P.  Hill,  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y. 


Illinois  Library  Association  News 

A  circular  letter  is  being  issued  this 
month  by  the  president  of  the  Illinois 
library  association  calling  attention  to 
the  desirability  of  further  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  library  workers  of 
the  state.  The  association  feels  that  it 
bore  a  share  in  the  campaign  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  the  legislature  of  1915 
made  possible  increased  local  appropri- 
ations for  libraries.  This  activity 
should  not  be  allowed  to  lapse.  An 
abundance  of  work  remains  to  be  done. 
A  glance  at  the  achievements  of  other 
states  suffices  to  suggest  pertinent 
lines  of  effort.  The  success  of  the  past 
year  and  the  interest  recently  mani- 
fested in  library  matters  by  civic  and 
women's  organizations  should  encour- 
age the  association  to  urge  upon  the 
legislature  and  the  state  at  large  the 
needs  of  the  library  as  an  educational 
agency. 

Partially  by  way  of  supplementing 
legislative  activity  there  are  in  mind 
some  plans  for  general  publicity.  The 
state  at  large  has  as  yet  by  no  means 
reached  the  point  of  recognizing  "the 
public  library  as  an  integral  part  of 
public  education."  Libraries  and  libra- 
rianship  do  not  stand  in  the  high  public 
regard  which  they  deserve.  Much  can 
be  done  to  remedy  this  condition  of  af- 
fairs if  the  matter  be  rightly  ap- 
proached. 

The      Illinois     library     association 
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earnestly  wishes  to  promote  plans  for 
making  Illinois  a  better  library  state. 
It  can  do  so  to  advantage  only  if  all 
available  forces  are  joined  in  the  en- 
deavor. The  officers  of  the  association 
note  with  gratification  that  many 
library  workers  who  are  not  upon  the 
rolls  of  the  association  have  been  in 
attendance  at  its  meetings  and  have 
aided  it  in  its  enterprises.  It  needs 
the  fullest  cooperation  of  all  such,  how- 
ever, and  therefore  asks  that  they  be- 
come regularly  members  of  the  associ- 
ation. Dues  for  the  year  1916,  amount- 
ing to  one  dollar,  should  be  sent  to 
Adah  F.  Whitcomb,  Hiram  Kelley 
branch,  Chicago  public  library. 

E.  J.  R. 


Interesting  Things  in  Print 

A  list  of  books  to  read  aloud  have 
been  compiled  by  Edith  K.  Jones,  Mc- 
Lean Hospital,  Waverly,  Mass.,  for  the 
current  number  of  The  Nurse.  Re- 
prints of  this  list  may  be  had  by  ap- 
plying to  Miss  Jones. 

The  publishers  of  Information  —  a 
monthly  digest  of  current  events — have 
in  preparation  for  early  issue  a  cumu- 
lative volume  of  all  the  numbers  issued 
in  1915 — containing  approximately  700 
entries. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  discus- 
sion of  the  reading  problems  in  rural 
communities  is  given  in  the  presiden- 
tial address  oT  L.  L.  Dickerson  of  the 
Iowa  library  association,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Iowa  Library  Quarterly 
No.  12. 

A  graded  and  annotated  catalog  of 
books  in  the  public  library  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  use  in  the  schools  of  the 
city  has  been  issued  by  the  library  in  a 
pamphlet  of  146  pages.  The  list  is  well 
chosen  and  annotations  on  the  class  books 
add  to  its  value.  The  list  of  fiction  is 
particularly  good. 

"A  fifty  years'  record  of  constructive 
financing,"  while  the  story  of  the  old- 
est private  banking  house  in  Chicago 
— Peabody,  Houghteling  &  Company — 
is  still  a  very  simple  and  clear  expres- 


sion of  certain  lines  of  financial  indus- 
try. The  pamphlet  is  small  but  full 
of  information. 

The  impromptu  local  songs  with 
which  the  special  A.  L.  A.  party  be- 
guiled themselves  on  the  way  to  Cali- 
fornia last  summer,  have  been  cor- 
rected, revised  and  amplified  by  Mr 
Faxon,  in  the  form  of  a  pretty  little 
booklet  which  was  sent  out  with  holi- 
day greetings  from  Mr  and  Mrs  Faxon. 

William  Harper  Davis,  who  has  been 
librarian  of  the  Public  Service  Corpor- 
ation of  New  Jersey  at  Newark  since 
September,  sets  forth  the  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  the  library  in  the  Newark  Sun- 
day Call,  December  26.  This  library 
is  in  close  cooperation  with  the  New- 
ark Public  library. 

The  Seven  joys  of  reading,  by  Mary 
Wright  Plummer,  has  been  issued  as 
a  very  attractive  pamphlet  by  the  H. 
W.  Wilson  Company.  It  is  a  most  in- 
structive and,  at  the  same  time,  highly 
entertaining  essay  in  Miss  Plummer's 
own  style — a  semi-humorous,  semi-se- 
rious presentation  of  truths  that  carry. 
The  seven  joys,  as  she  presents  them  are 
the  joy  of  familiarity,  of  surprise,  of 
sympathy,  of  appreciation,  of  expan- 
sion, of  shock  and  of  revelation.  Every 
one  of  the  seven  joys  will  find  its  spe- 
cial appreciation  in  some  one  of  its 
readers,  not  improbably  all  of  them,  in 
one  person  and  the  pamphlet  is  well 
worth  the  half  hour's  reading  to  any- 
one engaged  in  library  work  and,  in 
many  instances,  will  invite  repeated 
readings. 

A  list  of  the  books  in  the  Public 
library  of  Toledo,  O.,  relating  to  mer- 
chandise and  salesmanship,  has  been 
compiled  by  that  library  at  the  request 
of  the  Retail  Merchants'  board  of  the 
Toledo  Commerce  club  and  has  been 
published  by  the  Merchants'  board. 
The  idea  is  to  educate  the  sales  people 
by  increasing  their  knowledge  of  the 
goods  that  they  handle  and  giving 
them  that  confidence  which  will  come 
from  knowing  important  details  about 
what  they  are  selling.  Such  knowledge, 
it  is  claimed,  will  not  only  increase  the 
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sales  for  the  merchant,  but  will  in- 
crease the  wages  of  the  employees  who 
have  increased  their  knowledge.  A 
dozen  pages  hold  the  entries  which  are 
arranged  under  subjects  and  have  the 
class  numbers  in  addition  to  the  auth- 
ors and  titles. 

The  February  Dratna  contains  a 
four-act  play,  War^  which  has  recently 
created  fervid  discussion  in  Russia  be- 
cause of  its  anti-military  tendency.  The 
dramatist  is  Artzybashev,  author  of 
the  famous  Sanine,  The  play  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  study  of  the  author,  and 
by  other  articles,  one  on  modern  stage 
conditions  by  Ezra  Pound,  others  on 
Eugene  Walter,  on  New  York's  Christ- 
mas play,  on  the  Folly  of  theatrical  ad- 
vertising, a  witty  and  stimulating  es- 
say, and  on  that,  socially  speaking, 
most  important  development  in  Amer- 
ican drama  in  years.  The  Little  Coun- 
try Theatre  at  Fargo,  by  the  founder, 
Alfred  Arnold.  Brief  reviews  and  bib- 
liographies of  all  current  drama  pub- 
lications appear  as  usual. 

The  first  edition  of  the  New  Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia  has  been  consid- 
ered an  indispensable  work  in  libraries, 
schools,  and  for  the  use  of  the  general 
reading  public  since  its  first  appear- 
ance. The  second  edition,  now  being 
published,  shows  it  to  be  a  carefully  re- 
vised work  with  no  striking  changes, 
but  it  maintains  the  high  standard  of 
the  first  edition,  its  best  features  being 
used  and  expanded. 

The  work  has  been  brought  up  to  date 
by  liberal  additions  in  text  and  illustra- 
tions. There  are  entirely  new  articles 
under  some  heads,  and  many  large  sub- 
jects have  been  broken  up  into  sut^heads. 
Full-page  illustrations  have  been  added, 
as  well  as  excellent  cross-references  and 
bibliographies,  and  some  new  maps  have 
replaced  old  ones. 

An  excellent  feature  is  the  use  of 
lighter  paper;  the  type  remains  un- 
changed, but  the  pages  are  a  trifle 
longer.  The  work  is  really  a  new  edi- 
tion from  new  plates  and  not  a  reprint, 
and  is  a  credit  to  publishers,  editors 
and  contributors. 


The  reference  librarian  of  the  Chi- 
cago public  library  said  in  answer  to 
a  query  concerning  its  use:  "We 
couldn't  keep  house  without  it." 

A  wonderfully  beautiful  and  ex- 
tremely interesting  volume  is  that  re- 
cently published  by  the  Letters  and 
Arts  Publishing  Co.,  of  New  York,  en- 
titled The  Vatican— Its  history— Its 
treasures.  By  special  permission  of  the 
Vatican  household,  admission  was  al- 
lowed to  the  private  rooms  and  chapels 
of  this  great  historic  palace  with  its 
numberless  galleries,  apartments,  mu- 
seums and  chapels  and  permission  was 
given  to  reproduce  by  photo^aphy  the 
wonderful  wealth  of  historic,  artistic 
and  beautiful  pictures,  sculpture  and 
decoration  which  makes  the  Vatican 
the  most  noted  building  in  the  world. 

The  text  describing  the  different 
parts  of  the  Vatican  and  the  treasures 
they  contain  is  charmingly  written  by 
eminent  authorities  entirely  familiar 
with  the  departments  of  which  they 
write.  It  is  full  of  art  information  from 
an  historic  standpoint  as  is  natural 
since  the  collections  in  the  Vatican 
form  the  basis  of  the  history  of  both 
Greek  and  Italian  art,  and,  while  en- 
tirely free  from  religious  or  political 
coloring  it  is  evidently  written  with 
sympathy  for  and  pleasure  in  the  nar- 
rative that  gives  a  liberal  vision  to  the 
reader. 

To  those  who  have  seen  at  least  a 
part  of  the  Vatican  with  its  wonderful 
museums,  chapels  and  gardens,  it  is 
like  a  repetition  of  a  visit.  To  those 
who  have  not  seen  these  wonderful 
collections,  the  volume  offers  a  lib- 
eral education  both  in  its  history  and 
marvelously  beautiful  pictures.  For 
artists  and  historians,  it  will  have  a 
peculiar  charm  and  for  the  Catholic 
reader  it  offers  a  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion unequalled  in  any  similar  work. 

About  75  pages  are  devoted  to  inti- 
mate history  and  description  of  the 
Vatican  library  and  its  related  treas- 
urers and  archives.  The  illustrations 
of  these  are  particularly  beautiful  and 
illuminative. 
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Library  Schools 

University  of  California 

Owing  to  building  operations  to  be 

begun  in  the  spring  which  will  render 

the  greater  part  of  the  library  building 

untenantable  for  several  months,  the 

summer    course    in    library    methods, 

which  has  been  offered  for  four  years, 

will  be  omitted  in  the  summer  of  1916. 

Harold  L.  Leupp. 

Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh 
Training  school  for  children's  libraries 

The  Training  school  opened  for  the 
second  term  January  3,  on  which  date 
the  class  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
a  talk  by  Miss  Josephine  Rathbone, 
vice-director  of  Pratt  Institute  library 
school  on  "The  development  of  library 
work  with  children." 

Beginning  January  10  the  students 
of  the  junior  class  are  scheduled  10 
consecutive  Monday  mornings  for 
practice  work  at  the  lending  desks  of 
the  system.  Each  student  during  this 
period  receives  experience  at  three  dif- 
ferent lending  desks. 

Ruth  McGurk,  '13,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  new  West  End 
branch  of  the  Cincinnati  public  library, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Muriel  Rose  Samson,  junior  student, 
'13-14,  has  resigned  her  position  as  as- 
sistant children's  librarian  on  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  public  library  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  assistant  children's 
librarian  in  the  Wylie  Ave.  branch  of 
the  Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Amelia  T.  Pickett,  junior  student, 
'14-15,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of 
the  Green  free  library,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 
New  York  public  library 

The  winter  term  began  January  3, 
with  all  but  one  junior  student  pres- 
ent, and  the  addition  to  the  class  of 
Mrs  Jessie  Scott  Millener,  who  will 
finish  the  work  of  the  course  begun  and 
interrupted  last  year.  A  few  vacan- 
cies in  the  senior  ranks  are  due  to 
grippe. 

On  the  first  morning's  program, 
Miss  Murray's  demonstration  binding 
and  repairing  lecture  was  given,  pre- 


liminary to  Mr  Arthur  F.  Bailey's  lec- 
tures on  Binding  material  and  binding 
Erocedure,  on  January  5.  The  students 
ad  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr  Bailey 
socially  after  the  lecture. 

Miss  Isadore  G.  Mudge's  lectures 
to  seniors  of  the  school  and  collie 
library  and  the  Advanced  reference  and 
cataloging  courses  began  January  3. 

On  January  5,  students  of  the  latter 
course  had  a  lecture  from  Miss  Sarah 
Harlow,  librarian  of  the  Botanical  gar- 
den, on  the  Literature  of  botany. 

Mrs  Frances  Rathbone  Coe  opened 
the  term  for  the  seniors  in  administra- 
tion bv  a  talk  on  Publicity  for  libraries. 
The  following  day  these  and  the  stu- 
dents of  the  children's  librarians' 
course  visited  grades  1-3  of  the  public 
schools,  going  to  the  schools  nearest 
the  branch  library  in  which  they  have 
practice.  The  latter  class  also  visited 
the  children's  rooms  in  some  of  the  up- 
per west-side  branches. 

The  school  was  represented  by  its 
principal  at  the  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  library  schools  in 
Chicago,  in  December. 

Miss  Ruth  McLaughlin  (Jr.,  '13)  is 
now  a  member  of  the  Chicago  public 
library  staff. 

Miss  Nora  Cordingley  (Jr.,  '12)  has 
accepted  a  cataloging  position  in  the 
library  of  the  State  agricultural  col- 
lege at  Ames,  Iowa. 

Mr   Ralph   Gossage    (Jr.,   'IS)    now 
working  in  the  Belgian  concentration 
camp  in  Holland,  has  recently  had  the 
experience  of  helping  to  convoy  Brit- 
ish prisoners  from   Germany  back  to 
England  and  German  prisoners  from 
England  back  to  the  German  frontier. 
Mary  W.  Plummer, 
Principal. 
New  York  state  library 

Among  recent  additions  to  the 
school's  collections  are  16  early  Ameri- 
can books  for  children,  which  came  as 
a  Christmas  gift  from  Miss  Caroline 
M.  Hewins.  The  book  plate  collec- 
tion has  received  from  Mr  W.  S.  Bis- 
coe  about  1,500  additional  items,  many 
of  them  from  the  Blackwell  collection, 
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a  number  of  sale  catalogs  and  I.  H. 
Brainerd's  rare  memorial  volume  on  E. 
D.  French.  Special  emphasis  on  book- 
plates of  residents  of  New  York  State 
is  planned  and  any  contribution  will  be 
welcomed  by  Miss  Woodworth,  cus- 
todian of  the  collection. 

Lectures,  other  than  those  by  the 
regular  faculty,  have  been  given  as  fol- 
lows: 

Dec.  1.  A.  W.  Abrams.  Visual  in- 
struction. Illustrated  by  slides  of  good 
and  bad  examples  of  educational  pic- 
tures. 

Dec.  16.  Royal  B.  Farnum.  Books 
on  the  fine  arts. 

Jan.  8.  Mary  E.  Hall.  High  school 
libraries. 

The  regular  school  program  will  be 
suspended  from  March  6  to  April, 
while  the  students  are  engaged  in  field 
practice  work  outside  of  Albany. 

The  first  typewriting  test  given  by 
the  school  was  given  Jan.  10.  It  was 
postponed  to  this  late  date  because  of 
the  short  time  given  students  this  year 
to  prepare  for  it.  Hereafter  it  will  be 
given  as  an  entrance  test  early  in  the 
year  and  all  candidates  admitted  will 
be  expected  to  prepare  for  it  before  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year. 

Helen  Carver,  '14-'15,  was  married 
to  Mr  Hugh  Lester  on  January  8,  at 
her  home  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  K.  Walter. 
Pratt  Institute 

The  first  term  closed  December  18 
with  examinations  in  cataloging,  class- 
ification, shelf-arrangement  and  alpha- 
beting.  In  the  last-named  subject  the 
class-room  procedure  has  been  modi- 
fied this  year.  Instead  of  dictating  ex- 
amples of  the  alphabeting  rules  to  the 
class  for  arrangement,  the  entries  were 
typewritten,  mimeographed  in  sheets^ 
and  then  cut  up  into  slips  of  index 
size.  These  were  distributed  after  each 
lesson  and  the  students  filed  them  cu- 
mulatively, until,  at  the  close  of  the 
course,  they  each  had  a  carefully  re- 
vised set  of  about  250  slips,  including 
all  the  probable  snags  in  arrangement. 
For  the  examination  each  student  was 


given   a  carefully   disarranged   set   of 
the  same  slips  to  alphabet  correctly. 

The  annual  Christmas  party  was 
held  on  December  16  in  the  north  class- 
room, where  a  gaily  decked  Christmas 
tree  and  amusing  games  made  a  very 
pleasant  afternoon. 

The  Vice-director  attended  the  A.  L. 
A.  council  and  represented  the  school 
at  the  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  library  schools. 
She  visited  the  Carnegie  library  of 
Pittsburgh  on  her  return  and  spoke 
to  the  School.  While  she  was  in  Pitts- 
burgh Miss  Bogle  invited  the  Pratt 
alumnae  to  meet  her  at  dinner. 

The  first  lecture  of  the  second  term 
was  given  by  Miss  Theresa  Hitchler, 
head  cataloger  of  the  Brooklyn  public 
library,  who  gave  the  class  some  ad- 
vice as  to  the  cataloger's  attitude 
toward  her  own  work  and  toward  li- 
brary work  in  general,  and  also  told 
them  of  the  organization  of  the  catalog 
department  of  the  Brooklyn  system. 

The  students  attended  the  January 
meeting  of  the  New  York  library  club 
held  at  the  Wanamaker  auditorium, 
the  discussion  being  the  subject  of 
music  in  libraries. 

Miss  Lorette  Jenks,  '13-'14,  has  been 
made  an  assistant  in  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Chicago  public  library. 

Word  has  been  received  of  the  mar- 
riage on  December  2  of  Miss  Maude 
W.  Fowler,  '14,  to  Clarence  John  Rus- 
sell at  Boston,  Mass. 

Josephine  Adams  Rathbone, 

Vice-director. 

Syracuse  university 

The  courses  in  book  selection  have 
been  strengthened  by  the  addition  to 
the  school  library  of  150  volumes  for 
use  in  that  work. 

The  seniors  in  the  Library  school 
gave  a  reception  on  Friday,  December 
17,  to  the  members  of  the  other  classes. 
About  40  guests  were  present,  includ- 
ing the  members  of  the  faculty  and  of 
the  library  staff. 

The  faculty  of  the  College  of  lib- 
eral arts  has  voted  to  allow  credit 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree  for  10  hours 
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of  work  taken  in  the  Library  school. 
This  action  gives  to  the  Library  school 
the  same  recognition  as  that  granted 
to  the  other  technical  and  professional 
schools  of  the  university. 

Miss  Elizabeth  French,  '15,  who  has 
been  in  the  cataloging  department  of 
the  University  library,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  Syracuse  pub- 
lic library.  Her  position  in  the  Uni- 
versity library  is  being  filled  tempora- 
rily by  Miss  Elsie  Johnson  of  Point 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  also  a  graduate  of 
the  Syracuse  library  school. 

E.  E.  S PERRY, 

Director. 
Western  Reserve  university 

The  first  assignment  for  practical 
work  in  the  Cleveland  public  library 
system  ended  with  the  Christmas  va- 
cation. An  innovation  was  made  this 
year  in  that  the  students  worked  one 
full  day  each  week  instead  of  two  sepa- 
rate half  days.  The  course  in  loan  sys- 
tems was  carried  on  during  the  same 
period.  The  students  who  had  had 
experience  in  the  Cleveland  library 
system  were  assigned  to  college  library 
work,  either  in  the  Adelbert  college  or 
the  College  for  women.  During  the 
year  each  student  is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  one  of  the  staff  meet- 
ings for  book  selection  at  the  Cleveland 
public  library.  This  experience  is  par- 
ticularly helpful  in  connection  with  the 
book  selection  course;  much  is  gained 
from  the  book  reviews  there  given,  and 
opportunity  is  also  afforded  the  student 
of  observing  something  of  the  esprit  de 
corps  of  the  Clevelnad  staff. 

By  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  Director  has  been  given  the  addi- 
tional designation  of  Professor.  Mr 
Strong  was  promoted  to  Associate  pro- 
fessor and  Miss  Howe  to  Assistant 
professor  in  the  university. 

It  has  been  voted  by  the  Faculty  to 
require  for  entrance  to  the  school  a 
knowledge  of  typewriting. 

Mrs  Edna  Lyman  Scott  will  give  a 
course  in  Library  work  with  children 
January  17-29,  being  chiefly  a  study  of 
children's  literature.  Miss  Bumite  will, 


as  heretofore,  give  lectures  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  children's  rooms. 

The  students  of  the  library  school 
gave  a  Christmas  party  December  18 
in  the  rooms  of  the  School  to  which 
the  members  of  the  faculty  were  in- 
vited by  a  very  clever  announcement. 
A  Christmas  play  was  presented  by 
four  members  of  the  class. 

The  Christmas  vacation  lasted  two 
weeks,  beginning  December  23  and  ex- 
tending to  January  6.  During  that  time, 
the  Dean,  the  Director,  and  the  Secre- 
tary attended  the  Mid-winter  library 
meetings  in  Chicago.  The  first  class 
period  after  the  holidays  was  given 
over  to  a  report  of  this  Mid-winter 
meeting  and  also  reports  by  students 
on  the  various  libraries  visited  during 
their  vacation,  which  included  Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh,  New  York,  and  Chi- 
cago. Alice  S.  Tyler, 

Director. 
University  of  Wisconsin 

The  school  opened  with  an  address 
by  Mr  J.  L  Wyer,  Jr.,  of  New  York 
state  library  school.  Mr  Wyer  spoke 
in  the  morning  on  Librarianship,  its 
aims  and  ideals.  In  the  afternoon  the 
class  met  Mr  Wyer  informally,  and  for 
an  hour  were  delighted  to  hear  him 
discuss  modern  poetry,  with  many 
readings  from  the  new  poets  to  illus- 
trate his  points.  In  the  evening,  in  the 
lecture  room  of  the  school,  a  group  of 
readers,  almost  entirely  professors 
from  the  university,  gave  a  spirited 
dramatic  reading  of  Captain  Brass- 
bound's  Conversion,  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Wyer. 

Correlating  with  the  course  in  chil- 
dren's literature,  two  lectures  have  been 
given ;  Teaching  eighth  grade  pupils 
how  to  use  the  library,  by  Miss  Mary 
A.  Smith,  of  the  Madison  free  library, 
and  the  High  school  branch,  by  Miss 
Ruth  Rice,  librarian  of  the  branch. 

On  January  8,  the  announcements 
for  field  practice  were  made,  an  event 
always  eagerly  awaited  by  the  students. 
Each  assignment  is  on  charge  of  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  so  that  field 
practice  is  under  careful   supervision. 
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In  the  libraries  where  trained  librarians 
are  employed,  the  work  is  under  their 
direct  supervision,  in  consultation  with 
a  member  of  the  factulty  assigned  to 
that  library  as  to  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual student. 

The  assignments  are  made  under  the 
broad  divisions  of 

1.  General  work:  The  public  libraries  of 
Ashland,  Baraboo,  Black  River  Falls,  Fond  du 
Lac,  Fort  Aticinson,  Madison,  Oshkosh,  Sha- 
wano, and  Viroqua  receive  students  to  help 
in  all  parts  of  the  work  during  February  and 
March.  There  are  three  new  library  build- 
ings in  this  group,  and  the  students  will 
assist  in  getting  the  work  started  in  the  new 
buildings. 

2.  Cataloging  and  other  records;  for  this 
work,  the  public  libraries  of  Barron,  Beloit, 
Chippewa  Falls,  Hudson,  Janesville,  Rice  Lake, 
Spooner,  Stanley,  Stevens  Point,  and  several 
offices  in  the  Capitol  have  opened  their  doors. 

3.  Assistance  for  special  work;  Fox  Lake, 
Lake  Mills,  Superior,  Waterloo,  and  offices 
in  the  Capitol  offer  problems  of  inventory, 
children's  work,  subject  headings,  classifica- 
tion, publicity,  picture  collections,  etc 

4.  Organising  will  be  done  at  Laona  and 
Stone  Lake,  two  communities  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  that  are  just  starting  libra- 
ries. 

5.  Reorganizing  will  be  undertaken  at 
Thorp  and  Wauicesha. 

6.  /?^c/ajjt/ira/ion— changing  from  the  Ex- 
pansive to  the  Decimal  classification  will  be 
continued  at  the  Beloit  free  library;  it  was 
commenced  last  year  by  a  group  of  students. 

The  class  of  1916  has  elected  officers 
as  follows:  President,  Miss  Helen  E. 
Farr,  of  Eau  Claire;  vice  president, 
Miss  Vivian  G.  Little,  of  St.  Louis; 
secretary,  Miss  Gertrude  L.  Ellison  of 
Duluth,  Minn.;  treasurer,  Miss  Stella 
E.  Baskerville,  of  Madison. 

Mr  Dudgeon,  Miss  Hazeltine,  Miss 
Carpenter,  and  Miss  Humble,  of  the 
Library  School  faculty,  attended  the 
midwinter  meetings  held  in  Chicago 
during  the  holidays. 

Miss  Susie  Lee  Crumley,  head  in- 
structor of  the  Atlanta  school,  was  a 
welcome  visitor  at  the  school  on  Janu- 
ary 3. 

Mary  E.  Dow,  '11,  librarian  of  the 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  public  library,  has 
presented  the  school  an  appropriate 
pedestal  for  its  cast  of  the  Winged  Vic- 
tory.    Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine, 

Preceptor. 


News  from  the  Field 
Emit 

Harold  T.  Dougherty,  librarian  of 
the  Deborah  Cook  Sales  library,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  L,  has  resigned  to  become 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  of  New- 
ton, Mass.  He  succeeds  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Thurston,  resigned. 

A  new  library  building,  the  gift  of 
the  late  Frances  Buttrick,  was  opened 
to  the  public  at  Waltham,  Mass.  with 
appropriate  exercises  on  December  11. 
The  building  designed  by  Loring  & 
Leland  of  Boston,  is  built  of  brick 
with  trimmings  of  Indiana  limestone, 
has  a  beautiful  setting  on  the  main 
street  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  lawn  with 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  building  is  of 
fire-proof  construction,  beautifully  and 
tastefully  furnished  and  with  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  public,  the  library  pre- 
sents a  most  attractive  appearance. 
The  lecture  hall  has  its  own  entrance 
and  will  seat  about  150  people.  This  is 
in  the  basement  as  are  the  locker  rooms 
and  lunch  rooms  for  the  staff. 

Prof  John  Christian  Schwab,  libra- 
rian of  Yale  University  library,  died 
January  12,  at  the  age  of  SO,  after  a 
short  illness  of  grip  and  pneumonia. 
Prof  Schwab  was  graduated  from  Yale 
in  '86,  studied  in  Germany  and  re- 
ceived his  Ph.  D.  from  the  University 
of  Goettengen  in  '89,  having  received 
previously  an  M.A.  from  Yale.  He  re- 
turned to  Yale  as  lecturer  in  Political 
economy  in  1890  and  rose  to  the  full 
professorship  in  that  department,  from 
which  he  resigned  in  1905,  to  become 
librarian  of  the  university.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Yale  Quarterly  Review, 
2l  member  of  the  Century  club,  New 
York,  as  well  as  several  learned  so- 
cieties. He  had  considerable  published 
work  to  his  credit,  one  specially  note- 
worthy—Historjr  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America. 

The  news  of  his  death  was  received 
with  much  sorrow  in  all  departments 
of  Yale  university.  Professor  Schwab 
was  a  very  genial  man,  made  hosts  of 
friends  and  was  popular  not  only  in 
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university  circles  but  also  as  a  citizen 
of  New  Haven.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Public  library  board  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

The  mayor  of  the  city,  in  pronounc- 
ing his  eulogy  said:  "The  city  was 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  avail  itself 
of  the  rich  experience  and  wide  train- 
ing which  enabled  Prof  Schwab  to  con- 
tribute to  the  library  of  the  city,  ideas 
which  have  proven  most  valuable.  His 
death  is  a  genuine  loss  to  the  city." 

The  corporation  of  Yale  university 
has  confirmed  the  designation  by  the 
president  of  Andrew  Keogh,  M.  A.,  at 
present  reference  librarian,  as  acting 
librarian  pending  the  appointment  by 
the  corporation  of  a  permanent  suc- 
cessor to  Professor  Schwab. 

Central  Atlantic 
Dr  R.  A.  Witthaus,  who  recently  died 
in  New  York,  left  $100,000  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  to  improve  the  library 
of  the  institution. 

Adelaide  H.  Grenside,  N.  Y.  State, 
'14-'15,  entered  the  central  lending  de- 
partment of  the  Carnegie  library  of 
Pittsburgh  on  January  10. 

Henrietta  M.  Blasl,  N.  Y.  State,  '10, 
has  resigned  her  position  in  the  Cata- 
log division  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  become  secretary  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Orthopedic  hospital  in  New 
York  City. 

A  course  of  five  lectures  on  story 
telling  has  been  arranged  for  Miss 
Marie  L.  Shedlock,  of  London,  to  be 

?"ven  at  the  McDowell  Gallery,  New 
ork  City,  Jan.  26-Feb.  23,  by  Annie 
Carroll  Moore  of  the  New  York  pub- 
lic library. 

After  January  1,  every  reader  in  the 
New  York  public  library  will  be  al- 
lowed to  borrow  six  books  at  a  time 
instead  of  only  four  as  is  now  the  case. 
The  cards  granting  special  privileges 
for  large  number  of  books  for  indefi- 
nite time  have  been  withdrawn. 

Dr  F.  Weitenkampf,  chief  of  the 
Arts  and  Prints  division,  of  the  New 
York  public  library,  contributed  a  pa- 


per at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Historical  association  in  Washington, 
December  28,  on  "Pictorial  documents 
as  illustrating  American  history." 

There  has  been  an  appropriation  of 
$210,000,  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  of  Brooklyn,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  small  part  of  the  new  building 
for  the  central  library  of  that  city.  The 
foundations  were  laid  several  years  ago 
and  the  new  building  which  will  be  be- 
gun at  once  will  afford  much  needed 
protection  for  some  of  the  valuable 
material  at  the  library. 

The  annual  report  of  the  City  library 
of  Kingston,  New  York,  records  a  cir- 
culation of  55,434  V. — an  increase  of  11 
per  cent.  Of  this  64  per  cent,  were 
fiction,  of  which  there  has  been  a  re- 
duction of  9  per  cent,  in  the  last  5 
years.  There  were  30,815  visitors  to 
the  reading  rooms  and  an  increase  of 
30  per  cent,  in  the  use  of  the  reference 
books.  There  was  a  large  circulation 
of  the  mounted  pictures  among  the 
schools. 

One  of  the  six  statues  in  a  group  by 
Paul  Wayland  Bartlett  for  the  New 
York  public  library  was  put  in  place 
on  December  23.  Mr  Bartlett  has  been 
working  for  six  or  seven  years  on  the 
group  for  the  attic  over  the  entrance. 
The  figures  include  Philosophy,  Re- 
ligion, Romance,  Drama,  Poetry  and 
History.  The  statue  of  Philosophy  was 
the  one  put  in  place.  When  this  group 
has  been  installed  and  the  two  marble 
statues  by  Frederick  MacMonnies  have 
been  substituted  for  the  plaster  casts 
now  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  main 
entrance,  the  exterior  decorations  of 
the  library  will  be  complete. 

Mr  Wilberforce  Eames  has  asked  to 
be  relieved  of  the  administrative  duties 
connected  with  his  position  as  chief  of 
the  American  History  division  of  the 
New  York  public  library,  in  order  to 
devote  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  comple- 
tion of  Sabin's  "Dictionary  of  books 
relating  to  America,"  the  editing  of 
which  he  was  forced  to  discontinue 
some  years  ago  by  pressure  of  library 
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duties.  Victor  Hugo  Paltsits  will  suc- 
ceed him  as  chief  of  the  American  His- 
tory division  and  will  continue  also  as 
keeper  of  manuscripts.  The  change 
is  effective  January  1,  1916. 

Mr  Eames  will  continue  to  give  a 
portion  of  his  time  as  bibliographer  to 
the  library,  which  he  has  served  so 
faithfully  for  30  years. 

Central 

Edith  N.  Grout,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  State, 
'13,  has  received  an  appointment  as  as- 
sistant in  the  Minneapolis  public  li- 
brary. 

The  high  school  library  at  Fond  du 
Lac,  Wis.,  has  received  a  gift  of  $1,575 
for  books  from  a  California  millionaire 
who  was  formerly  a  high  school  stu- 
dent in  Fond  du  Lac. 

William  N.  Daniells  (N.  Y.  State 
'13)  librarian  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  college  of  Texas  and  Miss 
Maud  M.  Parkinson  of  Madison,  Wis., 
were  married  at  New  Orleans,  Decem- 
ber 29,  1915. 

The  Case  library  of  Cleveland  has 
issued  a  list  on  the  Modem  drama  ma- 
terial to  be  found  in  that  library.  The 
Case  library  has  reached  the  seventieth 
year  of  its  existence.  It  contains  more 
than  87,000  v.  and  300  current  periodi- 
cals are  kept  on  file.  Its  especial  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  reference  work. 

The  training  class  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  library  has  12  students.  In  ad- 
dition to  hearing  regular  lecturers, 
these  students  attend  tne  meetings  for 
the  general  staff  as  well  as  the  lectures 
of  the  visiting  librarians.  The  stu- 
dents work  in  the  various  departments 
at  both  the  main  and  the  branch  li- 
braries— assignments  being  changed 
every  month. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public 
library,  of  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  records 
13,734  books  in  the  library  of  which 
there  was  a  circulation  of  38,340.  In- 
struction in  the  use  of  the  library  was 
gxvtn  in  the  eighth  grades  and  the  cir- 
culation of  books  on  teachers'  cards 
was  more  than  double  that  of  last  year. 
A  complete  set  of  the  Catholic  encyclo- 


pedia in  16  volumes  was  given  by  the 
Knights  of  Columbus.  Several  other 
gifts  were  received. 

A  report  of  the  Public  library,  of 
Milwaukee,  for  the  year  1915,  records 
a  large  circulation  of  1,261,970  v.  of 
which  38.3  per  cent,  was  adult  fiction 
and  28.2  per  cent,  was  children's  fic- 
tion; circulation  at  the  main  library, 
260,599  v.,  the  rest  being  drawn 
through  the  schools  and  branch  libra- 
ries of  which  there  are  seven.  The 
number  of  books  received  during  the 
year,  16,420;  total  number  on  the 
shelves,  301,022;  number  of  card  hold- 
ers, 66,878. 

Recent  gifts  of  works  of  art  to  the 
Public  library  of  St.  Louis,  include  a 
replica  in  marble  of  Sir  Francis  Chan- 
trey's  bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  four 
paintings  by  Rosa  da  Tivoli,  statuette 
by  Nancy  Coonsman  and  an  heroic 
bust  of  Mark  Twain  by  Brihghutst. 
The  original  of  the  Chantrey's  bust 
stands  in  Scott's  mansion  at  Abbots- 
ford,  Scotland;  the  paintings  by  Rosa 
da  Tivoli  (pseud.)  are  over  two  cen- 
turies old  and  critics  pronounce  them 
to  be  of  historical  interest ;  the  Coons- 
man statutette  represents  the  head  of  a 
child — the  work  itself  is  about  6  feet 
high  and  stands  on  a  base  about  the 
same  height;  the  bust  of  Mark  Twain 
is  a  replica  of  that  made  for  the  monu- 
ment at  his  birthplace. 

Statistics  concerning  the  Public 
library  of  Chicago,  notes  two  new 
branches  and  eight  sub-branches 
opened  during  the  last  year.  The  uise 
of  the  library  increased  from  an  aver- 
age of  15,000  to  20,000  persons  daily. 
The  library  is  closed  only  two  days  in 
the  year — the  Fourth  of  July  and 
Christmas.  The  system  now  consists 
of  889  agencies-^34  of  these  being 
branch  libraries,  21  business  house 
branches,  26  deposit  stations  in  the 
suburbs  and  76  delivery  stations.  The 
total  recorded  use  made  of  the  library 
for  the  year  was  9,397,252;  the  home 
circulation  was  4,61 1,829.  It  is  planned 
for  1916,  to  open  9  branches,  3  general 
branches,  3  in  high  schools  and  3  in 
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grade  school  buildings.  It  is  also 
planned  to  add  10  or  12  sub-branches 
for  circulation  and  about  300  class 
room  collections  in  schools,  50  to  60 
deposit  collections  in  engine  houses, 
missions,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  and 
young  people's  clubs. 

South 

Jessica  G.  Cone,  N.  Y.  State,  '95,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  the  library 
of  Goodwyn  Institute,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  Highland  branch  of  the  Louis- 
ville public  library  was  considerably 
damaged  by  fire,  December  19.  The 
loss  is  entirely  covered  by  insurance. 

An  eflFort  is  being  made  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Louisville  public 
library  to  procure  stopover  transfers 
for  passengers  using  the  street  car  lines 
passing  the  main  library  building. 

A  branch  of  the  Public  library  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Louisville  Telephone  So- 
ciety has  the  largest  annual  circulation 
of  non-fiction  books  of  any  of  the  other 
stations,  except  that  in  the  Jefferson 
county  jail. 

A  new  library  building  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  was  formally 
opened  January  6.  Addresses  were 
made  by  the  president  of  the  univer- 
sity and  other  prominent  citizens  of 
Missouri.  A  handsome  little  pamphlet 
of  30  pages  gives  the  history  and  de- 
scription of  the  new  building,  show- 
ing both  interior  and  exterior  views. 

Regular  librarians  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  high 
schools,  respectively,  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
Miss  Edna  Grauman  will  take  charge 
of  the  first  and  Mary  Brown  Humph- 
rey of  the  second.  These  libraries  are 
to  be  conducted  jointly  by  the  Board 
of  education  and  the  Public  library 
board  as  high  school  branches  of  the 
Louisville  Free  public  library.  The  li- 
brarians have  been  elected  members  of 
the  faculty  and  will  remain  on  the  staff 
of  the  public  library.  If  this  proves  a 
success  it  will  be  made  permanent  in 
September,  beginning  with  the  next 
school  term. 


West 
The  Oklahoma  state  penitentiary 
has  recently  instituted  a  library  for  the 
prisoners'  use  which  is  much  appreci- 
ated. The  collection  contains  about 
5000  V. 

Ida  Day,  recently  a  member  of  the 
Emporia  normal  school  library  staff, 
has  been  elected  librarian  of  the  Public 
library  at  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  suc- 
ceeding Miss  Amy  Cowley.  Miss  Day 
took  the  library  course  at  Kansas  state 
normal  school. 

The  Utah  library  association  will 
call  a  meeting  of  the  librarians  of  Wy- 
oming, Idaho  and  Utah  to  be  held  in 
Salt  Lake  City  in  the  spring.  As  the 
A.  L.  A.  will  hold  its  convention  in  the 
East,  it  is  thought  best  that  a  meeting 
be  held  in  the  intermountain  country 
for  those  in  that  locality  who  will  find 
it  impossible  to  attend  the  national 
meeting. 

Pacific  Coast 

Julia  Steffa,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  State. 
'07,  has  resigned  her  position  with  the 
Los  Angeles  County  free  library  to  ac- 
cept the  librarianship  of  Ventura 
County  free  library. 

The  scientific  library,  containing  the 
works  of  French  investigators  which 
were  in  the  French  building  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  exposition,  has  been 
presented  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia library. 

Mrs  Julia  G.  Babcock,  who  has  been 
librarian  of  Yolo  County  free  library 
since  July,  1914,  was  appointed  libra- 
rian of  Kern  County  free  library, 
Bakersfield,  California,  in  December, 
and  began  her  work  there  January  1, 
1916. 

Miss  Harriet  Eddy,  superintendent 
of  the  County  library  division  of  the 
California  State  library  is  rejoicing 
over  the  expansion  of  the  yellow  map 
from  the  extreme  North  to  the  South- 
em  boundary  of  California,  covering  33 
county  library  systems.  The  county 
library  plan  has  been  in  cooperation  in 
California    State    library    is    rejoicing 
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the  growth  of  the  work  has  been  re- 
markable. About  1,200  branches  have 
been  established,  making  library  serv- 
ice available  to  every  resident  of  the 
county.  Service  to  the  schools  is  a 
special  feature.  Only  a  few  localities 
in  the  North  Central  part  of  the  state 
remain  outside  the  county  library  sys- 
tem. 

The  Public  library's  section  in  a  re- 
cent city  budget  exhibit  at  Spokane, 
Wash.,  attracted  much  attention.  The 
library  material  included  a  sample 
classroom  collection,  photographs,  mul- 
tigraphed  forms,  a  chart  showing 
growth  curves,  an  organization  chart 
and  a  graphic  presentation  of  compara- 
tive per  capita  cost  of  operating  public 
libraries  in  eight  western  cities. 

The  Spokane  Ad  club  made  its  anni- 
versary meeting  in  November  "library 
day,"  with  an  address  by  Librarian 
George  W.  Fuller  on  "The  public  li- 
brary and  the  library  public."  Lists  of 
books  for  business  men  were  distrib- 
uted. The  Chamber  of  Commerce  had 
previously  given  a  day  to  the  library 
with  a  talk  by  the  librarian  on  "The 
business  of  administering  a  library." 

Mr  Fuller  also  addressed  a  minis- 
ters' club  in  November,  on  "Harmful 
books"  and  spoke  at  the  evening  serv- 
ice of  a  Presbyterian  church  on  "The 
ministry  of  good  books." 

The  main  building  of  the  Spokane 
public  library  has  been  re-opened  on 
full  time,  after  being  closed  mornings 
for  13  months,  on  account  of  inade- 
quate appropriation. 

The  city  council  has  now  allowed  an 
increase  of  the  appropriation  to  one- 
half  of  one  mill,  or  $44,000.  The 
amount  previously  allowed  was  $40,- 
000.  The  increase  permits  the  open- 
ing of  the  main  building  mornings, 
but  the  library  board  has  not  consid- 
ered it  sufficient  to  restore  the  annual 
salary  increases  for  assistants,  which 
were  deferred  last  year. 

ForeiKn 

A  gold  watch  was  presented  to  L. 
Stanley  Jast  by  the  Library's  commit- 


tee and  other  friends,  as  a  token  of  es- 
teem of  him  and  his  work  as  chief  li- 
brarian at  Croyden,  1898-1915.  In  ad- 
dition, a  handsomely  bound  volume 
containing  signatures  and  an  official 
resolution  of  regret  at  Mr  Jast's  de- 
parture from  Croyden  was  given  him. 

A  note  from  Mr  Asa  Don  Dickinson, 
who  has  gone  to  Lahore,  India,  to  or- 
ganize libraries  for  the  Province,  ex- 
presses pleasure  in  his  surroundings. 
A  training  class  has  beg^n  work  at  the 
University  library.  He  writes  that 
Kipling's  Kims  Zamaarneh  is  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  their  abiding  place. 


Traveling  Libraries  in  British  Columbia 

Mr  Herbert  Killam,  librarian  in 
charge  of  the  traveling  department  of 
the  Provincial  library  in  Victoria,  B.  C, 
writes : 

"This  year  will  show  considerable 
increase  in  business  and  considerable 
decrease  in  appropriation.  New  sta- 
tions, new  kinds  of  stations  and  greater 
interest  on  the  part  of  librarians,  bet- 
ter quarters  for  work,  all  combine  to 
make  one  feel  that  the  time  is  not 
wasted  and  that  results  will  be  worth 
while.  One  of  my  newest  stations  is 
interesting.  I  had  sent  a  box  of  books 
to  a  wireless  station  and  the  keeper, 
probably  telling  the  news  of  the  day  to 
another  station,  mentioned  the  fact. 
This  second  station  combined  with  a 
light  house,  occupies  a  rock  in  one  of 
the  most  exposed  stations  of  our  coast. 
There  are  six  men  at  that  station  and 
they  receive  visits  from  the  supply 
steamer  about  twice  a  year.  The 
keeper  wired  me  that  if  I  could  possibly 
send  them  books  by  the  steamer  leav- 
ing here  the  next  day  on  her  last  trip 
for  the  winter,  they  would  be  appreci- 
ated. So  the  books  were  hustled  off  to 
them  and  the  wireless  lets  me  know 
that  the  box  was  received  and  that  it 
will  be  returned  next  June.  Who 
wouldn't  enjoy  books,  if  we  were  cap- 
tives in  such  a  place? 

"New  railway  lines  are  opening  up 
a  district  where  we  were  unable  to  send 
books  before,  and   my  next  move,  if 
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funds  and  books  are  available,  will  be 
to  dot  that  district  with  library  sta- 
tions. Advertising  the  libraries  has 
never  been  necessary  in  this  Province. 
They  seem  to  recommend  themselves 
and  the  readers  in  a  district  tell  other 
friends  outside  about  them,  so  appli- 
cations come  in  steadily,  almost  more 
than  I  can  handle." 


Gifts  to  Libraries 

In  a  recent  Associated  Press  report 
of  gifts  and  donations  of  note  during 
the  year,  the  following  contributions 
for  library  buildings  were  included : 

Bradford,  Maine,  J.  B.  Curtis $  20,000 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  August  Meitz...  9,000 
Alexandria,   Pa.,  Wm.  H.  Woolver- 

ton   (N.  Y.) 40,000 

Bennington,    Vt.,    John    G.    McCul- 

lough     10,000 

Pendleton,  Oregon,  Andrew  Carne- 
gie        3,500 

Lexington,    Mass.,    Laura    M.    Brig- 
ham 2,500 

Maysville,  Ky.,  Thomas  A.  Davis..  7,000 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  John  M.  Cadwala- 

der    151,000 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  G.  H.  Wright...   100,000 

Alton,  Mass.,  O.  J.  M.  Gilman 17,000 

Sandwich,  N.  H.,  Samuel  T.  Went- 

worth    18,000 

New  York,  N  Y.,  Dudley  P.  Allen.  200,000 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Mary  B.  Kellogg..  20,000 
Boston,  Mass.,  Samuel  S.  Shaw...  5,000 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Norman  Conrad.  5,000 
Greensboro,  Ga.,  Andrew  Carnegie.  6,000 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  Amos  F.  Eno...  20,000 
Scranton,  Pa.,  John  Handley 200,000 


Weather  Classification 

A  tentative  classification  for  meteoro- 
logical literature  has  been  prepared  by 
Eleanor  Buynitzky  of  the  Weather  bu- 
reau in  the  United  States  department  of 
agriculture,  has  been  reprinted  as  a  sub- 
ject from  the  monthly  weather  review 
43:  362-364.  Classification  has  been 
adopted  from  the  scheme  used  in  the 
International  catalog  of  scientific  litera- 
ture. Several  heads  are  used  which  are 
sub-divided  decimally  to  include  various 
divisions.  The  main  heads  are :  General 
works,  Observatories,  Instruments,  Aer- 
ology, Pressure,  Temperature,  Atmos- 
pheric moisture,  Hydrology,  Circulation 
of  the  atmosphere,  Atmospheric  electric- 
ity, Climate  and  weather. 


A  second  edition  of  "Lists  of  material 
which  may  be  obtained  free  or  at  small 
cost,"  compiled  by  Mary  J.  Booth  of 
Eastern  Illinois  state  normal  school, 
Charleston,  has  been  issued  by  the  A.  L. 
A.  Publishing  Board.  The  list  is  arranged 
alphabetically  under  subject  and  contains 
6/  pages.  Very  valuable  information  is 
contained  in  the  preface  as  to  how  to 
obtain  the  material,  the  highest  limit  in 
price  of  which  has  been  placed  at  50 
cents.  The  contents  of  this  pamphlet 
will  be  found  useful  in  reference  work 
in  every  library.  One  might  wish,  there- 
fore, that  the  Publishing  Board  had  put 
a  more  practical  cover  on  it  than  the  light 
green  paper. 

The  General  Federation  of  women's 
clubs,  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  children's  bureau,  will  observe 
the  week  of  March  4-11,  1916,  as  Na- 
tional baby  week.  The  Children's  bu- 
reau of  Washington  will  supply  infor- 
mation in  various  forms.  All  organi- 
zations and  institutions  as  well  as  all 
public  officials  and  citizens  are  invited 
to  participate  in  a  nation-wide  theme 
and  attract  attention  to  baby  welfare 
and  its  various  phases. 


Mrs  Florence  Wilkinson  Evans,  who 
has  lately  returned  from  an  extended 
stay  abroad,  in  commenting  on  what 
seemed  to  her  an  increased  interest  in 
poetry  and  literature,  says: 

What  I  have  found  in  American  litera- 
ture since  my  return,  is  the  decadence  of 
fiction,  especially  magazine  fiction,  and  the 
widespread  interest  in  poetry.  Poetry  in- 
terests people,  and  I  can  account  for  it 
apart,  of  course,  from  the  fact  that  such 
splendid  poetry  is  being  written — on  the 
score  that  in  substance  and  form  it  is  terse 
and  condensed,  and  that  it  is  becoming 
again  a  spoken  art.  The  American  people 
are  terse  in  their  thinking  and  speech,  and 
before  poetry  could  win  their  sympathy, 
their  understanding  and  appreciation,  it  had 
to  take  on  this  national  characteristic. 


A  fairly  complete  file  of  the  Survey 
for  three  or  four  years  back  can  be  had 
by  any  library  who  will  ask  for  them 
from  M.  L.  Bowsell,  No.  1,  The  Somer- 
set, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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I               ine  largesi  oooRSiore  in  me  wona.  | 

S                                See  the  ch^ter  on  Chicago,  page  43/' Tour  Utdted  states/' by  Arnold  Beimiti  E 

s  TT   is  recognized   all   over  the   country  that  we  earned    this  repu-  E 

E                         tation  because  we  have  on  hand  at  all  times  a  more  complete  E 

E  assortment  of  the  books  of  all  publishers  than  can  be  found  on  the  E 

E  shelves  of  any  other  bookdealer  in  the  entire  United  States.      Our  E 

E  stock  comprises  agricultural  and  technical  works,  theological  and  relig-  E 

E  ious  books,  school  and  college  text  books,   etc.,  besides  the  works  in  E 

E  miscellaneous  literature  that  one  expects  to  find  in  a  general  book  store.  E 

I                   OUR  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT  | 

E  is  devoted   exclusively  to  the  interests  of  Public  Libraries,   Schools,  E 

E  Colleges  and    Universities,  and  our  long  experience  and  familiarity  E 

E  with  this  special   branch  of  the  book   business  enables  us  to  offer  a  E 

E  most  efficient  service.  E 

E  We  should  like  to  have  all  librarians  visit  our  store  with  the  same  E 

E  natural  ardor  expressed  by  Mr.  Bennett,  or  if  not  in  town,  to  have  a  E 

E  natural  tendency  to  send  us  their  book  orilers.  E 

I                                              LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT  I 

I  A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Chicago  | 
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Special  card  catalog  cases 


One  of  the  double-faced  card  catalog  cases  made  for  the  Harry 
Elldns  Widener  Memorial  Library*  Harvard  University. 

The  card  catalog  cases  for  this  library,  which  are  of  special 
design  and  finish,  contain  3,796  trays.  Manufactured  and 
installed  by  Library  Bureau. 

Library  Bureau 

^•miimmrm  aad  makers  of 

Teohnioal     library     inrnitiire     and     anppliea 

Steel    bookataok  Mnaenm   oaaea 

Boston  Chicago  New  York 

43  Federal  st.  6  North  Michigan  av.  316  Broadway 

(One  block  south  from  A.  L.  A.  headquarters) 

Salesrooms  in  Uading  cities  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  France, 
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Standard  library  furniture 


ChUdren's  room,  Carpenter  Memorial  Library,  Manchester, 
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The  Ek:onomic8  of  Library  Architec- 
ture* 

Dr  Clement  W.   Andrews,  librarian.   The 
John  Crerar  library,  Chicago 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  have 
not  complied  with  the  request  of  the 
president  to  prepare  this  paper  for  ad- 
vance printing.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant is  that  through  an  unforeseen 
coincidence  I  have  been  too  busy  in 
applying  the  principles  it  enunciates  to 
the  concrete  example  of  plans  for  a  pro- 
posed building  for  the  John  Crerar 
library;  another  is,  that  the  discussion 
on  it  is  likely  to  be  limited.  For  the 
interest  in  this  subject  is  confined 
chiefly  to  those  about  to  build,  since 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
existing  buildings  are  nearly  unalter- 
able and  must  be  accepted  by  most  li- 
brarians as  inevitable. 

I  hope,  however,  that  the  subject  will 
have  at  least  the  attraction  of  novelty. 
Mr  Soule  has  given  us  an  admirable 
guide  in  the  planning  of  library  build- 
ings and  Mr  Jennings  has  recently 
summed  up  very  accurately  the  mod- 
ern tendencies  in  library  architecture 
but  neither  has  treated  the  subject  dis- 
tinctly from  the  economic  standpoint. 
Mr  Ranck  has  done  this  for  some  de- 
tails but  so  far  as  I  know  there  has 
been  no  comprehensive  presentation  of 
the  subject. 

Perhaps  the  complexity  and  varia- 
bility of  the  conditions  affecting  it  have 
prevented  this;  for  they  are  complex 
and  varied  to  a  bewildering  degree.  All 
that  will  be  attempted  in  this  paper  is 


♦Read  before  the  A. 
ccmber  29,  1915. 


L.  A.  council,  De- 


an enumeration  of  the  most  important 
of  these  conditions  and  some  indica- 
tions as  to  how  they  support  or  oppose 
each  other,  leaving  those  interested  to 
give  the  proper  weight  to  each  in  its 
applications  to  any  particular  case. 

A  comprehensive  survey  must  take 
into  account  not  only  the  direct  ex- 
penditure of  money  by  the  library  both 
for  the  construction  of  the  building  and 
for  its  proper  maintenance  after  con- 
struction; the  expenditure  of  time  by 
the  staff  which  is  of  course  an  expendi- 
ture of  money  by  the  library ;  of  eflfort 
by  the  staff  which  is  in  most  cases  time 
and  therefore  money  to  the  library; 
and  also  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
effort  by  the  readers,  which  is  not  only 
money  to  them  but  to  the  library  also 
by  reducing  its  usefulness  and  the  eco- 
nomic return  on  a  given  expenditure. 

These  economic  considerations  apply 
to  nearly  every  line  of  the  library's  serv- 
ice ;  to  its  circulating  department,  to  its 
general  and  special  reference  work,  to 
its  routine  of  cataloging  and  classifica- 
tion; to  the  care  of  readers  and  staff; 
to  its  systems  of  lighting,  heating  and 
ventilation.  Indeed  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  mention  a  single  item  of  library 
work  whose  results  are  not  affected  by 
the  planning  of  the  library  building. 

And  yet  it  is  not  the  variety  of  the 
functions  which  have  to  be  provided 
for  in  a  modern  library  building  which 
makes  satisfactory  provision  for  them 
so  difficult  and  has  prevented  even  an 
approach  to  uniformity  in  the  plans.  It 
is  rather  that  the  relative  importance 
of  these  functions  vary  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent libraries  and,  to  larger  degree 
than  might  appear  on  first  thought,  in 
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the  same  library  at  different  times  in 
its  development,  and  perhaps  still  more 
it  is  the  fact  that  the  financial  condi- 
tions under  which  the  larger  libraries 
are  built  are  never  identical. 

Turning  now  to  the  consideration  of 
details,  the  first  question  to  be  decided 
is  that  of  size  or  of  time  for  which 
provision  shall  be  made.  Here  the  di- 
lemma is  obvious:  and  a  compromise 
must  be  found  that  will  give  room  for 
growth  for  a  considerable  time  and  yet 
not  lock  up  too  much  money  in  un- 
used building.  No  other  solution  is 
possible  for  even  if  a  Globe- Wernicke 
style  of  architecture  could  be  evolved 
it  would  still  remain  true  that  the 
method,  like  the  bookcases,  would  be 
much  more  expensive  than  the  con- 
ventional one.  It  may  not  be  known 
to  you  that  architects  figure  that  the 
construction  of  a  building  in  two  por- 
tion would  add  at  least  ten  per  cent, 
to  the  total  cost.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  would  appear  that  fewer  er- 
rors are  made  in  this  respect  than 
others.  And  yet  one  large  library  was 
forced  to  rent  room  outside  its  new 
building  within  ten  years  for  some  of 
its  work  because  of  the  growth  of  its 
collections,  an  item  comparatively 
easily  calculated. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  building  is 
less  likely  to  be  considered  from  the 
economic  standpoint.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the 
changes  in  the  economic  conditions  af- 
fecting it  are  more  likely  to  be  over- 
looked. When  libraries  were  used 
chiefly  or  solely  in  the  day  time  or 
when  the  use  of  artificial  light  had  to 
be  minimized,  either  because  of  its  in- 
jurious effect  on  the  books  or  because 
of  its  cost,  then  the  ground  plan  was 
naturally  chosen  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum of  daylight  in  all  parts  of  the 
building.  These  plans  have  been  fol- 
lowed long  after  the  conditions  indi- 
cating them  have  ceased  to  exist.  This, 
however,  is  becoming  less  and  less  true 
and  Mr  Jennings  has  pointed  out  the 
strong  tendency  toward  the  solid  rec- 
tangle advocated  by  Dr  Dewey  years 
ago. 


A  comparison  of  the  economic  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  dif- 
ferent ground  plans  may  be  of  interest. 
Perhaps  the  oldest  is  the  hollow 
square.  It  is  very  common  in  Europe 
but  the  Boston  public  library  is  the 
only  conspicuous  example  in  this  coun- 
try. It  furnishes  the  maximum  of  well 
lighted  space  for  the  given  area,  but 
as  it  has  eight  facades  instead  of  four 
it  is  the  most  expensive  to  build,  main- 
tain and  heat.  Still  worse  it  gives  the 
maximum  dislocation  of  readers,  books 
and  staff.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
farthest  book  on  the  regular  shelves 
of  the  Chicago  public  library  is  nearer 
the  delivery  desk  than  the  nearest  of 
the  Boston  public  library  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  the  most  unfavorable  cases 
the  supply  of  a  reader  and  the  return 
of  the  book  to  the  shelves  may  involve 
a  combined  journey  of  book  and  read- 
er more  than  twice  around  the  build- 
ing. 

Another  ground  plan,  exemplified  in 
the  Columbia  library  and  in  some  other 
university  libraries  is  the  Greek  cross. 
This  is  even  more  expensive  to  build 
than  the  hollow  square  and  dislocates 
the  work  of  the  library  fully  as  much 
and  the  storage  of  the  books  even 
more,  requiring  therefore  a  proportion- 
ately larger  staff.  Its  only  economic 
justification  would  appear  to  be  the 
need  of  a  large  number  of  seminar 
rooms  in  close  connection  with  stack, 
but  Harvard,  with  a  much  larger  li- 
brary and  California,  with  a  smaller 
one,  have  met  this  need  in  connection 
with  a  solid  stack. 

A  less  expensive  plan  is  a  Greek 
cross  inside  a  hollow  square  as  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  with  very 
short  arms  as  in  the  British  Museum. 
I  understand  that  the  New  York  pub- 
lic library  will,  when  extended,  also 
have  this  plan.  Here  the  open  spaces 
are  not  large  enoueh  to  require  elab- 
orate treatment,  and  the  cost  is  propor- 
tionately less  as  is  also  the  loss  of  heat 
and  cost  of  heating.  The  passages 
through  the  arms  greatly  facilitate  the 
movements  of  readers  and  staff  and  the 
storage  of  books  can  be  made  conven- 
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ient  or  even  central  to  the  delivery 
desk. 

The  same  advantages  apply  in  a 
larger  degree  to  the  rectangle  with  one 
or  more  light  wells.  In  its  present 
form  the  New  York  public  library 
has  such  a  plan.  If  these  wells  light 
space  required  for  other  functions 
than  storage  they  are  justified  but 
not  for  this  purpose  alone.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  they  absorb  space  which 
would  otherwise  be  available  for  stor- 
age but  it  is  not  so  evident  that  their 
cost  is  in  itself  a  burden.  Yet  it  may 
be  said  on  good  authority  that  the  in- 
terest on  the  extra  cost  of  the  wells 
would  pay  for  lighting  the  stacks  by 
electricity  all  the  time  the  library  is 
open,  three  or  four  times  over. 

Finally  there  is  the  solid  rectangle, 
illustrated  in  the  New  York  state  li- 
brary, though  it  is  true  that  the  plan 
is  modified  by  its  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  Education  building.  Here  there 
is  the  minimum  of  initial  cost,  the  max- 
imum of  compactness  and  accessibility 
of  storage,  and  with  a  suitable  arrange- 
ment of  the  rooms,  a  minimum  of 
maintenance  expense 

After  size  and  plan  the  next  factor, 
logically,  is  the  height,  especially  the 
height  of  the  different  floors.  It  is  now 
generally  recognized  that  floors  in 
contact  with  stacks  should  be  on  a  level 
with  every  second  or  third  stack  floor 
in  order  to  facilitate  service  and  that 
too  low  ceilings  cause  loss  of  efficiency 
in  the  staff  through  imperfect  ventila- 
tion, while  too  high  rooms,  besides 
wasting  space  are  more  expensive  to 
light  and  heat. 

The  arrangement  and  juxtaposition 
of  the  room  is,  however,  a  more  impor- 
tant matter.  Errors  in  this  may  affect 
very  seriously  the  number  and  the 
gjade  of  assistants  required  and  thus 
increase  the  maintenance  charge.  The 
number  and  relative  position  of  the 
reading  rooms  is  a  notable  instance. 
Some  division  is  necessary.  For  obvious 
reasons  a  medical  department  should 
have  a  separate  reading  room.  Many 
libraries  find  it  advantageous  to  pro- 
vide a  separate  service  for  their  tech- 


nical collection  and  most  do  so  for  cur- 
rent periodicals.  All  such  divisions, 
however,  are  costly  and  should  not  be 
made  without  due  consideration.  The 
experience  of  the  Newberry  library  is 
enlightening.  Its  original  plan  pro- 
vided for  a  series  of  departmental  read- 
ing rooms,  each  containing  the  books 
on  its  subject  and  served  by  attend- 
ants having  expert  knowledge  of  that 
subject.  From  time  to  time  this  system 
has  been  curtailed  and  now  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  trustees  have  under  seri- 
ous consideration  a  radical  change  in 
the  establishment  of  one  central  read- 
ing room.  The  reasons  for  the  proposed 
change  are  exactly  those  just  men- 
tioned— better  service  to  the  readers 
at  less  cost. 

Except  that  the  salaries  involved  are 
smaller,  the  same  is  true  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  stacks.  One  which 
disperses  the  books  so  as  to  require 
more  attendants  than  the  minimum 
number  for  the  average  service  is  to 
the  extent  that  it  does  this,  uneconom- 
ical. 

Under  this  head  falls  also  an  item 
which  may  be  of  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  cost  of  the  building  and 
on  its  maintenance  charge.  This  is  the 
space  assigned  to  halls  and  corridors. 
These  should  give  ready  and  ample  ac- 
cess to  such  rooms  as  require  separate 
access,  but  anything  more,  at  least  in 
a  northern  climate,  is  wholly  an  evil. 
That  the  maintenance  charge  of  the 
New  York  public  library  is  increased 
considerably  by  the  extent  of  the  halls 
and  corridors  is  evident  to  anyone  who 
has  been  in  the  building.  That  the 
loss  of  time  to  readers  and  staff  is  also 
considerable  is  equally  certain,  though 
perhaps  not  so  obvious. 

In  the  minor  matters  of  library  econ- 
omy the  economical  effect  of  the  plan 
may  be  conflicting  or  even  reversed. 
Thus  a  poorly  planned  building  will 
permit  less  work  on  the  part  of  readers 
and  staff  and  so  diminish  the  demand 
for  library  supplies  and  perhaps  for 
artificial  light.  And  a  compact  build- 
ing of  low  initial  cost  and  very  eco- 
nomical in  the  more  important  ways 
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mentioned,  will  of  necessity  make  a 
large  demand  for  artificial  light. 

This  is  not  true,  however,  of  the  pro- 
vision for  ventilation.  Here  the  usual 
practice  has  been  to  provide  a  gen- 
eral system  capable  of  renewing  the 
air  sufficiently  for  the  maximum  de- 
mand for  all  the  building  and  requiring 
to  be  run  at  the  same  rate  and  nearly 
the  same  cost  to  do  this  for  any  part. 
This  is  manifestly  uneconomical,  for 
the  needs  of  different  parts  of  the 
building  vary  greatly  both  as  to  quan- 
tity and  duration.  A  system  which 
would  permit  the  frequent  renewal  of 
air  in  the  reading  rooms,  a  less  fre- 
quent renewal  in  the  staff  and  similar 
rooms  and  a  still  less  frequent  re- 
newal in  the  stacks  and  the  stop- 
page of  the  process  whenever  and 
wherever  it  becomes  unnecessary, 
would  avoid  not  only  a  relatively 
heavy  maintenance  charge  but  also  the 
installation  of  a  costly  outfit  and  a  not 
inconsiderable  addition  to  the  cost  of 
the  building  in  providing  an  elaborate 
system  of  flues. 

Exactly  the  same  may  be  said  for 
the  systems  of  cleaning. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  refer  briefly  to 
a  phase  of  the  subject  which  on  first 
thought  might  seem  not  to  belong  to 
it  at  all.  This  is  the  aesthetics  of  li- 
brary architecture.  Yet  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  adoption  of  a  style 
which  is  expensive  to  construct 
may  impose  too  heavy  a  burden 
on  the  funds  of  the  library,  or,  espe- 
cially if  it  requires  much  ornamenta- 
tion, increase  the  expense  of  mainte- 
nance; that  one  style  will  give  much 
more  lighted  space  than  another,  etc., 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  bad  archi- 
tecture or  an  absolutely  plain  building 
in  the  modern  factory  style,  will  almost 
certainly  cost  the  institution  the  re- 
spect and  perhaps  the  good  will  of  all 
who  see  it  and  use  it.  In  economic 
terms  this  may  well  mean  the  loss  of 
financial  support  from  the  community 
whether  by  taxes  or  in  gifts,  a  loss  of 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  staff 
through  a  lack  of  pride  in  the  institu- 
tion and  a  disregard  for  its  property 


and  regulations  on  the  part  of  the  read- 
ers. 

Speaking  under  correction  as  a  lay- 
man, I  do  not  think  that  simplicity  and 
unity  of  plan  are  incompatible  with 
dignity  of  style,  beauty  of  design  or 
suitability  of  material. 

Does  not  Polonius'  advice  fit  exact- 
ly? "Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can 
buy,  but  not  expressed  in  fancy." 
Would  not  Laertes  have  erred  equally 
had  he  bought  for  his  studies  at  the 
University  either  the  full  dress  of  a 
courtier  or  the  overalls  of  a  workman? 


Tendencies  in  Library  Architecture* 

Chahnert  Hadley,  librarian.  Public  library^ 
Denver,  Col. 

Questions  of  library  architecture 
have  been  considered  by  this  Associa- 
tion from  its  organization.  It  was  the 
theme  of  discussion  at  the  Naragansett 
Pier  meeting  nine  years  ago.  The  in^ 
tervening  time  since  then  has  been  par- 
ticularly rich  in  the  development  of 
library  architecture  and  the  recent  lit- 
erature on  the  subject  includes  such 
valuable  publications  as  "Small  library 
buildings,"  edited  by  Miss  Cornelia 
Marvin;  "New  types  of  library  build- 
ings," published  by  the  Wisconsin  free 
library  commission ;  and  "How  to  plan 
a  library  building  for  library  work," 
by  C.  C.  Soule. 

The  importance  of  a  properly  planned 
building  for  library  work  was  realized 
as  thoroughly  years  ago  as  now,  but 
there  have  been  sweeping  changes  in 
our  ideas  of  what  constitutes  a  prop- 
erly planned  building.  These  have 
been  due  to  the  growing  complexity  of 
library  work,  to  its  democratization, 
and  to  the  progress  made  in  artificial 
lighting.  Our  ideas  have  changed  also 
in  regard  to  the  architectural  impres- 


♦  Preliminary  remarks  on  "Some  recent 
features  in  library  architecture"  at  Berkeley 
conference  of  A.  L.  A.  in  describing  slides 
illustrating  such  features  in  the  library 
buildings  at  Portland,  Oregon,  St.  Louis, 
Somerville  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  Mineral 
Springs  and  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  and  two  branch  library  buildings  in 
Denver. 
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sion  which  a  library  building  should 
give. 

Prior  to  the  Columbian  exposition 
held  in  Chicago  in  1893,  our  library 
structures  showed  the  influences  of 
the  Gothic,  Tudor,  Georgian  and  other 
architectural  styles  without  particular 
regard  as  to  whether  the  style  was 
especially  adapted  to  the  type  of 
library,  or  whether  local  traditions 
existed  which  ought  to  be  considered 
in  planning  any  library  structure. 

The  superb  array  of  buildings  of  the 
Greek  type  at  the  Columbian  exposi- 
tion gave  an  impetus  to  that  impres- 
sive style  in  this  country,  which  has 
continued  with  undiminished  fervor 
ever  since.  It  had  an  unprecedented 
effect  on  library  architecture,  coming 
as  it  did  in  the  early  years  of  that  era 
of  new  buildings,  due  to  the  mu- 
nificence of  Mr  Andrew  Carnegie. 
Through  this  munificence,  library 
buildings  sprang  mushroom-like  over 
the  land  and,  mushroom-like,  was  that 
object  of  fervid  local  pride — the  ever 
present  library  dome  where  the  heated 
air  was  wafted  in  winter  time  and  from 
whence  dripped  the  summer  showers. 

Many  of  these  domes  were  of  stained 
glass,  an  expensive  item  in  a  building 
of  medium  cost,  and  in  others,  portraits 
in  glass  of  familiar  authors  were 
placed,  behind  which  were  arc  lights 
to  be  turned  on  at  auspicious  times, 
when  from  the  darkened  dome  there 
flashed  the  portraits  of  Shakespeare 
and  Booth  Tarkington,  Milton  and 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

The  last  decade  has  witnessed  a  wide 
departure  from  this  stereotyped  library 
building,  particularly  in  those  states 
where  Public  library  commissions  have 
been  most  active.  In  these  states  suc- 
cessful efforts  have  been  made  in  in- 
creasing number  to  provide  buildings 
to  meet  the  particular  library  needs  of 
the  community  to  be  served. 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  has 
appeared  also  an  increasing  number  of 
library  buildings  which  architecturallv 
have  sought  to  embody  the  local  tradi- 
tions of  their  communities.  A  larger 
number  of  buildings  have  also  been 


designed  to  meet  the  special  climatic 
conditions  of  their  localities.  Conse- 
quently, along  the  Atlantic  sea-board, 
buildings  of  the  Georgian  type,  and  in 
the  Middle  west,  those  of  an  English 
domestic  type  of  buildings  which  in 
their  design  show  the  long,  unbroken 
lines  of  the  low-lying  prairies  have 
appeared  in  number.  In  the  high  pla- 
teau region  of  the  Central  west,  build- 
ings of  the  North  Italian  type  have 
become  numerous,  while  in  the  West 
and  Southwest  in  particular,  library 
structures  are  reproducing  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  early  Spanish 
colonial  buildings. 

Our  largest  library  structures  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  Greek  type  and  so 
secure  the  compactness  and  monu- 
mental impressiveness  which  it  affords, 
but  there  has  been  a  notable  departure 
from  this  type  in  our  smaller  libraries 
in  favor  of  a  style  less  expensive  than 
the  Greek,  less  institutional  and  formal 
in  appearance,  and  more  flexible  in 
design.  Whatever  the  type  may  be, 
however,  there  has  been  a  gratifying 
decrease  in  attention  to  decorative  de- 
tails in  our  smaller  buildings  with  a 
corresponding  increased  effort  to  se- 
cure beauty  through  structural  lines 
and  exquisite  proportions. 

Of  late  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion as  to  the  comparative  cost  of 
library  and  school  building  construc- 
tion with  criticism  of  the  greater  cost 
of  libraries.  Such  a  comparison  is  not 
entirely  fair,  however,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  usually  the  library 
building  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  community,  that  its  work  is 
broadly  social  as  well  as  educational, 
that  it  must  provide  for  diverse  activi- 
ties within  its  walls,  and  that  it  gives 
service  to  the  public  for  twelve  hours 
or  more  every  day  in  the  week  and 
practically  every  day  in  the  year. 
Even  with  fire  proof  construction, 
some  of  our  newer  library  buildings 
have  been  erected  at  the  cost  of  but 
twenty-one  cents  a  cubic  foot. 

Occasionally,  during  the  last  few 
years,  libraries  have  been  erected  as 
part  of  a  group  arrangement  of  build- 
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ings  in  cities  where  civic  center  plans 
have  been  formulated.  The  architec- 
tural beauty  so  obtained  may  in  the 
future  result  unfortunately  for  libraries 
in  setting  restrictions  difficult  to  avoid 
should  the  enlargement  of  the  library 
building  become  necessary  with  the 
growth  of  its  work. 

A  desire  has  recently  become  appar- 
ent in  some  cities  and  towns  to  give 
the  branch  library  as  well  as  the  main 
building  itself  the  appearance  of  a 
store.  To  heighten  this  effect,  it  has 
been  suggested  and  actually  tried  in 
places,  to  provide  a  building  similar 
in  appearance  to  surrounding  stores, 
flush  with  the  sidewalk  and  with  no 
entrance  steps.  Many  store  rooms 
with  good  wall  space  and  light  are 
well  adapted  to  library  uses,  but  the 
deliberate  desire  to  efface  all  appear- 
ance of  a  library  structure  and  imitate 
that  of  a  store  room  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  American  public  as 
well  as  one  of  its  most  democratic 
institutions.  Probably  the  alert  citizen 
who  appreciates  the  value  of  books  and 
is  keen  to  recognize  the  building  which 
houses  them  is  quite  as  valuable  to  the 
community  as  the  one  too  indolent  to 
climb  the  usual  half  dozen  steps  at  a 
library  entrance. 

Some  of  our  newest  large  buildings 
reveal  the  desire  to  accommodate  the 
numerous  civic  organizations  which 
wish  to  meet  at  the  library.  One  of 
the  most  recently  completed  ones 
shows  three  auditoria  seating  from  100 
to  125  persons  each  and  five  committee 
rooms.  Such  facilities  not  only  accom- 
modate numerous  worthy  organiza- 
tions, but  they  greatly  increase  the 
library's  influence  by  reaching  many 
who  otherwise  might  not  come  to  the 
library  building. 

Such  use  of  library  rooms  makes 
pertinent  the  question.  What  restric- 
tions, if  any,  should  a  library  place  on 
the  character  of  meetings  held  under 
its  roof.  It  also  raises  the  question  as 
to  how  far  a  library  in  a  large  city 
should  go  as  a  municipal  meeting  place 
without  sacrificing  its  greater  value  as 
a  library. 


In  spite  of  our  numerous  excursions 
into  the  kindergarten  and  other  fields 
of  endeavor,  most  of  them  eminently 
worthy  and  proper,  our  principal  activ- 
ity as  a  pubilc  institution  remains  that 
of  working  directly  through  books. 
The  main  reason  for  providing  meeting 
places  for  clubs,  etc.,  therefore,  is  the 
increased  opportunities  of  supplying 
books.  For  that  reason  I  would  not 
provide  separate  outside  entrances  to 
library  rooms,  but  would  require  every 
individual  of  our  considerably  coddled 
library  public  to  reach  those  rooms 
through  the  library's  entrance  and  cor- 
ridors. By  doing  so,  the  visitor  will 
be  brought  into  physical  contact  at 
least  with  the  library's  main  activity  as 
a  tax  supported  institution  even  at  the 
annoyance  of  increased  noise  in  the 
building. 

Another  feature  in  our  newer  build- 
ings which  is  increasingly  noted,  is 
that  of  placing  the  book  stacks  in  the 
center  of  the  building  rather  than 
against  one  of  the  exterior  walls,  usu- 
ally the  rear  one.  This  former  arrange- 
ment resulted  from  the  expense  and 
insufficiency  of  artificial  light  in  the 
stacks,  and  natural  light  was  poured 
into  them  at  the  cost  of  depriving 
readers  and  staff  of  one-fourth  of  the 
light  and  fresh  air  that  should  have 
been  theirs. 

In  the  older  arrangement,  many 
plans  were  used  to  catch  the  last  lin- 
gering ray  for  the  stacks,  even  to  lining 
opposite  walls  and  courts  with  enam- 
eled tiles  or  by  painting  them  white 
for  purposes  of  better  reflection.  In 
addition  to  the  objection  of  giving  the 
books,  rather  than  readers,  outside 
light  and  air,  this  arrangement  had 
other  disadvantages.  Natural  light  in 
most  cities  is  an  uncertain  source  for 
libraries,  direct  sunlight  frequently 
causes  deterioration  to  book  bindings 
and  paper,  and  the  placing  of  stacks 
against  an  outside  wall  prevents  easy 
accessibility  to  them  from  the  other 
three-fourths  of  the  library  building. 

The  substitution  of  tungsten  for  car- 
bon lamps,  and  now  nitrogen  for  the 
tungsten,  has  increased  the  intensity 
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of  artificial  light  over  four  fold  with 
but  little,  if  any,  increase  in  expense. 
Hence,  natural  light  is  no  longer  so 
indispensable  to  book  stacks  as  it  once 
was. 

By  placing  the  stacks  in  the  build- 
ing's center,  the  least  valuable  part  of 
the  library  structure,  a  step  is  taken 
for  greater  and  more  uniform  accessi- 
bility. One  of  our  most  experienced 
librarians  is  not  content  with  this, 
however,  but  believes  that  a  vertical 
stack,  even  in  the  library's  center,  will 
not  be  the  final  arrangement  for  acces- 
sibility, but  that  the  various  floors 
should  be  so  reinforced  that  one  or  two 
tiers  of  stacks  could  be  placed  on  every 
floor  in  the  exact  location  where  the 
books  on  that  particular  floor  will  be 
most  easily  reached. 

Another  feature  in  our  newer  build- 
ings is  more  definite  provision  for  the 
greater  comfort  and  well  being  of  the 
staff.  It  was  Mr  Hitt  of  Washington, 
I  believe,  who  stated  that  in  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  a  library's  work,  the 
building  itself  contributed  five  per 
cent,  the  book  collection,  twenty  per 
cent,  and  the  librarian  and  staflf  sev- 
enty-five per  cent.  It  is  wisdom  to  see 
that  proper  facilities  for  the  well  being 
of  such  a  contributing  force  be  pro- 
vided, and  rest  and  recreation  rooms 
for  staff  members  are  becoming  usual. 

A  notable  development  in  library 
planning,  especially  in  smaller  cities 
and  towns,  is  shown  in  the  attempt  to 
make  the  library  building  a  social  cen- 
ter, or  to  make  its  activities  an  integral 
part  of  a  social  center  scheme.  What 
is  most  needed  in  many  small  com- 
munities is  not  a  library  alone,  so  much 
as  a  library  in  connection  with  recrea- 
tion rooms,  a  public  auditorium,  rest 
rooms  and,  if  a  separate  wing  to  the 
building  be  possible,  a  gymnasium.  I 
believe  that  frequently  much  of  the 
enthusiasm  for  a  public  library  in  a 
small  town  is  based  on  a  more  or  less 
unconscious  desire  for  a  social  center. 
It  is  folly  for  libraries  in  medium  sized 
and  larger  cities  to  attempt  social  activ- 
ities which  can  be  handled  better  by 
other    institutions,    but    new    library 


buildings  in  several  small  cities  show 
interesting  attempts  to  make  the 
library  building  a  physical  part  of  a 
community  center.  Some  possible  loss 
of  identity  to  the  library  in  such  a 
scheme  will  be  more  than  compensated 
for  by  bringing  the  various  forces  for 
community  betterment  into  more  ac- 
tive co-operation  and  by  decreasing 
their  individual  cost  of  maintenance. 

Some  of  our  older  library  buildings 
are  said  to  have  40  and  50  per  cent  of 
floor  space  devoted  to  entrance  halls, 
stairways,  corridors,  permanent  wall 
space,  etc.  It  is  noticeable  in  our 
newer  buildings,  both  large  and  small, 
that  space  for  such  uses  has  been 
greatly  decreased.  One  of  the  radical 
changes  in  decreasing  this  waste  has 
been  the  frequent  elimination,  when 
possible,  of  permanent  walls.  Such  a 
radical  change  as  this  can  not  be  made 
in  the  larger  so  well  as  in  smaller 
buildings,  but  usually  it  is  found  that 
many  permanent  walls  are  not  only 
dispensable,  but  their  replacement  by 
floor  cases  as  dividing  lines,  is  a  de- 
cided improvement.  It  is  always  diffi- 
cult, in  planning  a  library  structure,  to 
forecast  absolutely  the  spaces  needed 
for  the  library's  various  activities. 
Wherever  floor  cases  can  be  used  in 
place  of  permanent  walls  to  mark  these 
divisions,  not  only  will  greater  flexibil- 
ity result,  but  a  spacious,  open  interior 
will  be  obtained  with  increased  light 
and  air. 

While  numerous  and  radical  changes 
in  library  planning  have  been  general 
during  the  last  decade,  this  is  true  par- 
ticularly in  our  smaller  buildings.  One 
reason  is,  there  was  much  to  improve, 
for  as  a  class,  library  buildings  in  our 
smaller  cities  and  towns  did  not  repre- 
sent the  thought  and  ability  displayed 
in  the  larger  buildings. 

One  change  which  has  been  noted 
particularly  in  our  smaller  buildings 
has  been  that  in  the  shape  of  the  build- 
ing itself.  Many  of  the  older  buildings 
were  slightly  oblong,  others  were 
square,  or  if  the  building  lot  were  nar- 
row, the  building's  depth  was  greater 
than  its  frontage. 
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Another  favorite  plan  was  known  as 
the  "Butterfly"  type,  with  a  central 
delivery  room  flanked  to  the  right  and 
left  by  reading  rooms  for  adults  and 
children  and  with  floor  cases  for  books 
back  of  the  delivery  desk. 

Such  a  plan  had  certain  merits  in  a 
medium  sized  building,  but  its  defects 
were  glaring  in  a  small  library  with 
but  one  library  employee,  or  two  at 
most. 

Consequently,  as  a  result  of  experi- 
ence and  intelligent  observation,  we 
seem  to  be  reaching  a  more  uniform 
floor  plan  for  small  libraries  which 
shows  a  simplification  in  the  interior 
arrangement  and  a  lengthening  of  the 
buildings'  frontage  at  the  expense  of 
its  depth. 

By  increasing  the  length  of  a  small 
building,  several  advantages  result. 
Instead  of  depending  on  end  windows 
which  frequently  abut  on  adjoining 
property  not  controlled  by  the  library, 
an  unfailing  source  of  natural  light  will 
be  secured  through  the  increased  win- 
dow space  made  possible  by  the  longer 
front  and  rear  walls.  By  this  length- 
ening, a  greater  separation  of  rooms 
for  adult  and  juvenile  readers  will  be 
possible  with  added  quietness  in  both. 
Another  advantage  will  be  to  bring  the 
delivery  desk  forward  so  it  need  not  be 
more  than  fifteen  feet  from  the  build- 
ing's entrance. 

Most  of  our  better  small  buildings 
also  show,  when  possible,  an  open 
interior  with  a  substitution  of  floor 
cases  for  permanent  walls;  the  aboli- 
tion of  a  librarian's  room  from  the 
main  floor,  in  buildings  costing  less 
than  $10,000;  and  the  abandonment  of 
a  separate  book  or  stack  room  until 
the  capacity  of  all  wall  and  floor  cases 
is  exhausted. 

A  building  somewhat  in  the  way  of 
an  innovation,  which  oflfers  excellent 
advantages  to  a  small  branch  building, 
or  a  village  library,  is  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  described  as  having  a 
broken  floor  plan.  By  this  is  meant 
two  wings  of  equal  length,  adult  and 
juvenile  reading  rooms,  joining  at 
right  angles  like  the  letter  "L."    Such 


a  building,  placed  at  street  intersec- 
tions, provides  an  entrance  at  the  street 
corner  with  a  walk  to  the  library's 
entrance  which  will  be  on  the  inside 
angle  of  the  building.  Directly  oppo- 
site the  entrance  will  be  the  delivery 
desk.  At  this  point,  midway  between 
the  two  wings,  the  library  attendant 
will  have  excellent  supervision  of  both 
reading  rooms.  The  "break"  in  the 
floor  plan  also  gives  excellent  separa- 
tion of  the  two  reading  rooms  without 
the  need  of  dividing  partitions.  If  a 
librarian's  room  is  to  be  located  on  the 
main  floor,  it  would  be  built  directly 
back  of  the  delivery  desk. 

Most  librarians  and  trustees  have 
gone  through  the  unpleasant  experi- 
ence of  trying  to  locate  a  proposed 
building  when  citizens  on  two  rival 
streets  were  in  arms  as  to  which  thor- 
oughfare the  new  building  should  face. 
By  using  this  type  of  building,  with  an 
entrance  at  the  street  intersection,  both 
factions  will  be  appeased  and  a  most 
excellent  library  building  plan  will  be 
secured. 


What  a  Library  Means  to  a  Town 

Every  town,  no  matter  how  small, 
should  have  a  public  library.  Such  a 
building  symbolizes  the  recognition, 
by  a  community,  of  its  mental  hunger, 
its  intellectual  aspirations,  its  longing 
for  a  larger,  freer  life  in  the  world  of 
thought,  as  a  church  edifice  expresses 
the  same  qualities  in  terms  of  moral 
and  spiritual  need.  It  is  a  great  uni- 
fying force  for  better  things. 

As  a  mere  building  it  gives  new 
tone,  character  and  stability  to  a  town. 
It  suggests  growth,  permanence  and  a 
spirit  of  progress,  a  realization  that  a 
real  need  of  its  people  should  be  met 
in  a  broad,  public-spirited  way.  The 
library  in  site,  surroundings,  material, 
and  construction  should  be  the  best, 
the  finest  best,  the  people  can  provide. 
The  building  should  not  be  cramped 
and  hedged  in  but  free  and  clear  on 
all  four  sides,  as  if  proclaiming  in  its 
own  freedom  of  breathing  space  the 
larger  mental  freedom  it  offers  to  all. 
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The  library  should  be,  within  and 
without,  a  thing  of  beauty.  It  should 
in  its  exterior  attract  by  its  dignity, 
simplicity,  solidity  and  fineness.  It 
should  by  graceful  touches  in  treat- 
ment be  made  kindly  looking  and  invit- 
ing the  passer-by  to  rest,  to  mental 
refreshening  and  inspiration.  Its  ar- 
chitecture should  be  of  the  best,  no 
matter  how  simple  the  building,  for  it 
should  in  its  appearance  express  its 
consciousness  of  the  glory  and  priv- 
ilege of  its  mission.  Within  it  should 
be  bright,  cheery,  calm  and  restful, 
finished  in  quiet  tones,  and  with  chairs 
that  tell  of  comfort  so  that  one  may 
forget  one's  body  in  the  joy  of  reading. 

A  real  library  is  not  a  mere  room 
with  rows  and  rows  of  book-lined 
shelves,  mere  books  gathered  hurriedly 
and  carelessly  from  all  sources ;  it  is  a 
place  where  only  the  best  can  enter,  a 
holy  atmosphere  wherein  the  evil, 
mean  or  worthless  cannot  enter.  It  is 
a  room  where  the  greatest  geniuses 
and  thinkers  of  the  ages,  past  and  pres- 
ent, come  into  your  presence  and  talk 
confidentially  and  inspiringly  with  you 
at  your  word  of  command ;  there  is  no 
reserve,  no  aloofness,  nothing  but  fine, 
frank  companionship. 

The  library  should  be  a  town's  best 
investment,  paying  the  largest  divi- 
dends in  education,  character,  culture, 
development.  It  should  be  a  civic  and 
social  center,  with  rooms  for  lectures, 
music,  debates,  discussion,  a  vital  fac- 
tor in  the  life  of  the  community,  not  a 
building  set  apart  for  occasional  use 
as  a  source  of  information  or  a  means 
of  distraction.  It  should  be  a  constant 
inspiration.  What  it  means  to  a  town 
is  limited  only  by  what  the  people 
determine  that  it  shall  mean. — Noble 
Foster  Hoggson  in  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Correction 

The  article  in  the  February  number  of 
Public  Libraries  recounting  the  "Trials 
and  tribulations  of  an  assistant"  was  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Kate  E.  Dinsmore,  formerly 
of  Topeka,  now  of  Kansas  City  library. 
The  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Brown  of 
St.  Joseph  but  was  not  written  by  her. 


Library  Work  with  High  School 
Pupils* 

Ltora  M.  Cross,  librarian.  West  high  school, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Work  with  high  school  pupils  pre- 
sents to  the  librarian  two  ideals,  first 
that  the  library  may  be  an  efficient 
laboratory  for  all  subjects  of  school 
work,  and  second  that  it  may  be  a 
strong  influence  in  moulding  the  pu- 
pil's taste  for  the  best  literature.  These 
aims  we  endeavor  to  realize  by  the  se- 
lection of  books  and  magazines,  by  the 
instruction  in  the  use  of  such  books  as 
tools  as  have  been  found  desirable  in 
even  the  smallest  library,  and  by  mak- 
ing the  library  in  various  ways  an  at- 
tractive center  of  the  school  life. 

In  our  collection  of  over  6,000  vol- 
umes, about  one-third  belong  to  the 
Public  library.  We  order  books  from 
the  Public  library  which  we  receive  in 
tri-weekly  deliveries  to  fill  requests 
from  individuals  or  for  school  use  on 
long  term  loans.  High  schools  in  small 
towns  may  also  be  served  in  this  same 
way  from  the  local  public  library. 

Our  reference  collection  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  reference  books  and 
supplementary  readers.  In  addition  to 
books  useful  for  direct  reference  work 
such  as  Green  or  Gardiner's  "History 
of  England,"  we  buy  books  of  inspira- 
tional value  in  all  the  subjects  taught. 
One  such  book  is  Canon's  "The  living 
plant,"  which  our  botany  teacher  said 
was  worth  several  text-books  of  bot- 
any for  assigned  reading. 

For  the  selection  of  books  a  most 
helpful  aid  is  "The  list  of  books  suit- 
able for  a  high  school  library"  edited 
by  the  Chicago  University  high  school 
and  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. Another  suggestive  list  is  the 
one  published  by  the  National  council 
of  teachers  of  English  entitled  "A  list 
of  books  for  home  reading."  Both 
lists,  however,  mention  only  a  few  of 
the  illustrated  editions  so  desirable  for 
high  school  work,  especially  in  the 
departments  of  English  and  history. 
Most  of  these  finely  illustrated  books 

♦From  an  address  before  Ohio  library  as- 
sociation, October  7,  1915. 
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are  kept  on  a  display  rack.  They  do 
not  circulate,  but  teachers  take  them 
to  the  class-room  for  one  lesson,  with 
the  result  that  the  books  are  in  demand 
for  use  in  the  library.  It  is  worth  while 
to  have  a  few  expensive  illustrated 
books  as  reference  copies.  Many  of  the 
attractive,  useful  editions,  however,  are 
inexpensive,  as  Silas  Marner,  illus- 
trated by  Hugh  Thomson  and  an 
equally  inexpensive  but  charming  edi- 
toin  of  Cranford  illustrated  by  C.  E. 
Brock,  while  you  are  doubtless  familiar 
with  the  Cranford  series  of  English 
classics  like  Henry  Esmond,  with  pic- 
tures in  black  and  white  by  Hugh 
Thomson.  A  Midsummer's  night's  dream 
illustrated  by  Arthur  Rackham,  has  re- 
cently been  published  in  a  cheaper  but 
most  desirable  edition. 

Our  current  magazines  with  the 
Reader's  Guide  to  periodical  literature 
make  much  reference  material  avail- 
able in  the  Atlantic,  Harper's  Monthly, 
The  Outlook,  Review  of  Reviews,  Na- 
tional Geographic  and  World's  Work. 

The  emphasis  now  being  laid  upon 
oral  themes  has  caused  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  use  of  current  periodi- 
cals. In  this  connection,  articles  in  the 
English  Journal  on  methods  of  teach- 
ing English  as  tried  out  in  different 
schools,  will  give  the  librarian  many 
suggestions.  Modern  essayists  and 
orators  are  studied  in  connection  with 
the  De  Coverley  papers,  Macaulay's 
Biographical  essays,  or  Burke's  Speech 
on  conciliation.  Here  is  the  librarian's 
opportunity,  for  she  is  in  a  position  to 
mention  currently  published  essays  of 
interest  to  young  people,  and  she  is 
often  asked  by  teachers  to  suggest  sub- 
jects for  oral  themes.  In  checking  and 
collating  the  new  magazines  the  libra- 
rian notes  articles  and  pictures  which 
might  escape  the  teacher.  Each  article 
may  be  entered  on  a  card  under  proper 
subject  and  filed  for  future  use,  or  a 
note  may  be  sent  to  the  teacher  most 
interested.  There  are  also  frequent  re- 
quests for  short  stories  suitable  for 
reading  aloud  in  English  classes  or  clubs. 

To  supplement  a  limited  number  of 
books,  pamphlets,  many  of  which  can 


be  secured  free  from  the  government, 
societies  or  railroads  are  invaluable. 
Publishers'  advertising  booklets  have 
supplied  us  with  useful  material  on 
Booth  Tarkington,  Arnold  Bennett,  Jo- 
seph Conrad  and  O.  Henry,  the  month- 
ly bulletins  of  the  Ohio  State  board  of 
health  have  good  material  on  public 
hygiene  and  from  the  Pan-American 
Union  we  secured  pamphlets  on  Mex- 
ico. When  the  great  debates  were  on 
in  Congress  last  year  we  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  checking  in  red  the  import- 
ant speeches  in  the  daily  Congressional 
Record,  and  writing  the  subject  across 
the  top  of  the  outside  page.  Two 
teachers  appreciated  the  help  these 
gave  and  we  shall  probably  keep  a  few 
of  them. 

The  clippings  and  pictures  which  arc 
so  important  a  factor  in  school  work, 
we  keep  in  manila  folders  arranged  al- 
phabetically by  subject.  Cross  refer- 
ences are  written  on  folders,  as,  Eng- 
lish literature  see  also  Shakespeare,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Essays  and  essayists, 
Drama,  etc.  Where  it  is  desirable  to 
assign  a  separate  envelope  to  impor- 
tant authors  like  Shakespeare  or  Stev- 
enson, we  put  clippings  and  pictures 
together  and  keep  the  envelope  with 
the  books  on  that  author.  The  illus- 
trations of  historical  and  literary 
events  for  example,  pictures  cut  from 
such  periodicals  as  Illustrated  London 
Nezvs,  and  The  Graphic  generally  in- 
crease the  student's  interest;  a  dou- 
ble page  picture  of  Charles  I  being  led 
to  execution  is  now  on  the  bulletin 
board  at  the  request  of  an  English 
teacher ;  for  Burke's  Speech  on  concili- 
ation, one  teacher  always  calls  for  the 
picture  of  Asquith  addressing  Parlia- 
ment. Recently,  there  came  a  request 
for  material  on  Home-keeping  as  an 
ideal  profession  for  women,  a  teacher 
having  called  the  attention  of  his  se- 
nior English  class  to  the  cover  design 
of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  entitled 
"Home-keeping  hearts  are  happiest." 
To  this  teacher's  satisfaction  we  had 
that  picture  available  for  the  bulletin 
board. 

A  familiarity  with  the  library  gained 
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early  in  the  freshman  year  may  be  a 
strong  force  in  determining  what  the 
years  of  high  school  life  will  mean  in  a 
student's  development.  To  afford  the 
freshmen  a  definite,  simple  point  of 
contact  with  the  library,  we  keep  on 
a  revolving  case  almost  all  of  the  books 
in  the  suggested  reading  lists  of  Ash- 
mun's  Prose  literature  which  is  studied 
by  all  the  freshmen  divisions.  On  this 
case  also,  are  all  of  Stevenson's  books 
in  the  biographical  edition,  and  the 
great  national  epics  told  in  story  form, 
with  also  Guerber's,  Book  of  the  epic, 
and  Wheelock's,  Wagner  operas  told 
for  children.  This  case  forms  a  real 
browsing  center  for  the  freshmen  and 
their  first  library  cards  are  taken  in 
order  that  they  may  draw  these  books 
for  reading  at  home. 

As  an  additional  point  of  contact  we 
endeavor  to  encourage  their  browsing 
among  the  reference  books  of  English 
history  and  Shakespeare.  As  it  has 
proved  difficult  to  keep  English  his- 
tories on  reference  shelves  without 
conflict  between  different  classes,  we 
now  keep  the  history  books  in  their 
own  case,  making  that  the  reference 
center  and  bringing  to  it  a  few  books 
on  other  subjects,  as  for  instance  Bux- 
ton's Story  of  the  Crusades,  or  Tap- 
pan's,  When  knights  were  bold.  It  is 
understood  that  the  historical  refer- 
ences given  for  Scott  or  Shakespeare 
will  be  found  in  this  case.  Of  the 
books  classified  under  the  Shakespeare 
number  only  those  which  are  useful  for 
the  student's  work  are  kept  on  the  ref- 
erence shelf.  To  them  are  added  sev- 
eral copies  of  Plutarch's  Lives 
abridged,  Froude's  Life  of  Caesar,  and 
Stevenson's  Elizabethan  people.  John- 
ston's Private  life  of  the  Romans 
would  be  useful  also  here  if  it  could 
be  spared  from  the  ancient  history. 

The  universal  firmness  with  which 
pupils  reject  standard  biographies  of 
authors  and  insist  upon  using"  a  con- 
densed biography,  comes  to  the  libra- 
rian almost  as  a  challenge.  In  the  Eng- 
lish Journal  for  September,  1915,  there 
is  an  interesting  article  on  the  adoles- 
cent's prejudices  against  the  classics 


by  Elizabeth  Hodgson  which  shows 
remarkable  insight  into  the  high 
school  pupil's  mind  in  this  connection. 
To  develop  an  interest  in  biography 
we  began  the  experiment  of  making 
reference  lists  analyzing  the  standard 
biographies  by  topic.  This  has  in- 
creased the  use  not  only  of  biographies 
but  also  of  other  desirable  books. 
Formerly  one  copy  of  the  abridged  edi- 
tion of  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  or 
Balfour's  Life  of  Stevenson,  was  taken 
from  the  shelves,  but  with  page  refer- 
ences given  to  interesting  topics,  extra 
copies  are  now  temporarily  required. 
When  such  topics  as  an  author's  homes 
or  friends,  the  daily  life  at  Abbotsford 
or  Vailima  are  given  in  oral  themes, 
the  entire  class  is  introduced  to  the 
human  side  of  an  author.  Magazine  ar- 
ticles are  drawn  upon  for  this  material. 
One  very  successful  article  in  the  Out- 
look was  A  Christmas  journey  with 
Dickens,  by  Kate  Douglass  Wiggin 
Riggs. 

Library  work  with  high  school  pu- 
pils and  teachers  is  never  static.  Some 
of  the  thoroughly  worked  out  topical 
lists  may  be  brushed  aside  by  a  new 
teacher  who  prefers  to  emphasize  the 
relation  of  his  subject  to  modem  life. 
For  oral  themes  he  may  assign  defi- 
nite articles  in  the  latest  magazines, 
spending  less  time  on  the  critical  study 
of  an  author  or  of  the  classic  itself. 
However,  any  subject  once  looked  up 
and  recorded  is  always  useful,  since 
a  demand  for  it  is  sure  to  come  from 
some  unexpected  source. 

Our  card  bibliography  is  an  indis- 
pensable tool.  As  many  references  as 
possible  are  put  on  one  card  with  a 
star  before  the  most  satisfactory  ref- 
erences. Specific  headings  are  used, 
moveover,  by  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  biographical  and  critical  ma- 
terial in  analyzing  histories  of  litera- 
ture. During  the  Mexican  excitement 
of  two  years  ago  every  English  class 
was  assigned  oral  themes  on  Mexico. 
A  topical  list  was  compiled  for  loan  to 
the  teachers,  but  references  were  kept 
on  manila  cards  at  the  desk.  When 
a  subject  was  called  for,  the  card  was 
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handed  to  the  pupil  who,  with  its  aid 
could  select  his  material  from  the  ref- 
erence shelf.  Last  year  references  on 
the  war  were  kept  at  the  desk  in  the 
same  way,  and  this  plan  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

When  a  library  is  in  the  hig-h  school 
building,  with  one  person  giving  her 
entire  time  to  the  work,  more  detailed 
methods  are  possible,  yet  some  of  the 
points  mentioned  here  have  undoubt- 
edly been  better  worked  out  in  many 
town  libraries.  At  some  time  in  our 
work,  we  all  have  had  the  experience 
of  selecting  from  many  suggestions, 
the  one  or  two  which  through  certain 
favorable  conditions  we  can  carry  out 
most  successfully,  and  which  will  de- 
velop possibilities  of  cooperation  with 
the  school.  By  no  means  least  in  the 
methods  of  enlarging  high  school 
work,  is  the  time  given  to  personal  in- 
formal social  intercourse  with  pupils 
and  teachers.  If  they  feel  the  sympa- 
thetic interest  of  the  librarian  in  all 
their  activities  they  will  respond  more 
readily  to  all  that  the  library  offers. 


Literature  for  Agricultural  Reference 
Work 

Mabel  Clark,  University  library,  Morgan- 
town.  W.  Va. 

The  rapid  growth  of  agricultural 
colleges,  and  the  increase  of  agricul- 
tural organizations  and  clubs,  calls 
attention  to  the  importance  of  agricul- 
tural reference  work.  Students  in 
agricultural  colleges  are  often  quite 
ignorant  as  to  the  available  resources 
for  investigation.  So  it  has  been  found 
profitable,  in  some  colleges,  to  lecture 
to  students  on  the  literature  of  agricul- 
ture. A  brief  resume  of  this  subject 
may  be  helpful  to  others. 

In  general,  this  material  falls  into 
the  following  classes — books  ;  publica- 
tions of  experiment  stations,  state  and 
federal  departments  and  boards,  publi- 
cations of  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural societies ;  periodicals  and  papers. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  mention 
reference  books,  as  these  are  generally 
well  known,  and  can  be  more  or  less 
easily    discovered.      Agricultural    col- 


leges often  publish  well  selected  lists 
of  the  best  books  on  various  phases  of 
agriculture.  For  example,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  college  publishes 
Library  Leaflets,  giving  the  best  books 
covering  such  topics  as  dairying,  poul- 
try, animal  husbandry,  etc.  Copies  of 
these  are  sent  to  all  agricultural  col- 
leges, libraries  and  individuals  who 
may  desire  them.  Some  library  com- 
missions also  publish  lists  of  this  sort. 
Kentucky,  for  example,  is  one  state 
which  does  this. 

However,  the  great  bulk  of  agricul- 
tural literature  comes  in  the  second 
class,  i.  e.,  bulletins  and  reports  of  state 
and  federal  departments,  etc.  Much  of 
this  material  may  be  obtained  without 
cost.  All  of  it  is  sent  free  to  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  experiment  stations. 
The  latter  issue  bulletins,  circulars,  re- 
ports, and  press  notices.  These  give 
the  results  of  experimental  work  done 
at  the  station,  and  include  practical 
information  on  farm  matters.  The 
latest  information  on  a  subject  will  be 
found  in  these  publications.  Agricul- 
tural colleges  also  issue  bulletins  and 
reports. 

Equally  important  are  the  publica- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  department  of  agri- 
culture. The  most  important  of  its 
publications,  now,  are, — Farmers  Bulle- 
tins, Bulletins  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Yearbook,  Journal  of 
Agricultural  Research,  Experiment  Sta- 
tion Record,  and  printed  cards.  The 
small  library  will  find  good  use  for  the 
Farmers  Bulletins,  and  the  Yearbook, 
at  least. 

Then  there  are  the  annual  reports  of 
state  departments  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture.  They  contain,  among 
other  things,  papers  on  agricultural 
topics,  read  at  institutes,  etc.  Further, 
there  are  the  reports  and  transactions 
of  various  organizations  and  societies, 
which  contain  valuable  material.  For- 
eign countries  issue  a  large  amount  of 
agricultural  literature.  For  example, 
the  experiment  stations  and  depart- 
ments of  agriculture,  of  British  prov- 
inces, i.  e.,  Canada,  India,  the  different 
states  of  Australia,  etc.,  issue  bulletins 
and  reports. 
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The  U.  S.  department  of  agriculture 
had  made  this  great  mass  of  material, 
available  for  reference  use,  through  the 
Experiment    Station    Record,    and    its 
printed    card    index.     The    Experiment 
Station   Record    is    the    most    complete 
index  to  agricultural  literature  exist- 
ing.   It  is  published  monthly,  and  con- 
tains abstracts  of  bulletins  and  period- 
ical articles,  issued  by   foreign  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  by  our  own  country. 
Each  yearly  volume  is  indexed.    There 
are  two  general  index  volumes,  to  the 
first  25  volumes,  covering  1889  to  1911. 
The  scope  of  the  card  index  men- 
tioned is  not  so  inclusive.     It  indexes, 
by    author   and    subject,    bulletins    of 
U.    S.    experiment    stations,    and    the 
chief  publications  of  the  U.  S.  depart- 
ment of  agriculture.     Foreign  publica- 
tions are  not  included.     Files  of  these 
cards    will    be    found    in    agricultural 
experiment    stations    and    agricultural 
colleges.     The  cards,   for  the  Farmers 
Bulletins,   at   least,   could   be   profitably 
bought  by  the  small   library.      Since 
1913,  the  Yearbook  of  the  U.  S.  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  and  Farmers  Btdle- 
tifts  have  licen  indexed  in  Reader's  Guide. 
The  last  class  of  literature,  period- 
icals and  papers,   is  important   from  a 
popular,  rather  than  from  a  scientific 
standpoint.     Few  are  highly  technical, 
except  those  issued  by  governments. 
None  of  these  are  indexed  in  periodical 
indexes,  and  very  few  are  indexed  in 
the  Experiment  Station  Record,  or  the 
U.  S.  department  of  agriculture  card 
index.    They  are  of  value  to  the  farmer 
as  a  means  for  the  discussion  of  farm 
problems,  and  as  a  means  of  advertis- 
ing.    These  periodicals  fall  into  three 
classes.    First  there  are  the  periodicals 
on  dairying, — Jersey  Bulletin  and  Dairy 
World,    Kimball's   Dairy    Farmer,    and 
Hoard's  Dairyman.  Those  devoted  to  live 
stock  are, — Breeder's  Gazette,  National 
Stockman  and  Farmer,  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  Farmers'   and  Drovers'   Journal, 
There  are  the  periodicals  of  a  general  na- 
ture   as,  —  Ohio    Farmer,    Rural    New 
Yorker,    Country    Gentleman,    and    the 
American  Agriculturist. 


So  in  a  brief  way  the  sources  of 
agricultural  literature,  valuable  for 
reference  work,  have  been  covered. 
Of  the  different  classes  mentioned,  the 
bulk  of  the  valuable  material  comes  in 
the  second,  i.  e.,  publications  of  experi- 
ment stations,  federal  departments,  etc. 
If  this  material  is  kept  in  good  order, 
it  is  fairly  easy  to  work  with,  as  it  is 
well  indexed.  However,  the  third  class 
of  material,  i.  e.,  periodicals  and  papers, 
is  scarcely  indexed  at  all,  and  is  there- 
fore difficult  to  use  in  reference  work. 

The  Index  to  agriculture  periodicals 
under  preparation  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  helpful  tool. 


A  Corrcction 

January  31,  1916. 
Editor  Pi'BLTc  Libraries: 

On  page  23  of  Public  Libraries  for 
January,  I  have  made  Professor  Bour- 
land  say  that  Hills  &  Ford's  Spanish 
grammar  is  the  most  complete  and 
careful  we  have  had  as  yet  in  this  coun- 
try. This  comment  should  have  been 
made  on  item  15  in  the  list,  Ramsey's 
Text-book  of  modern  Spanish. 

The  error  is  mine  and  I  hope  you 
can  find  space  for  this  correction. 
John  B.  Kaiser. 

Tacoma.  Washington. 


It  Pays  to  Advertise 

McLean  Hospital,  Waverley,  Mass. 
February  12.  1916. 
Editor  of  Public  Libraries  : 

The  response  from  libraries  to  the  no- 
tice in  regard  to  the  books  for  reading 
aloud  which  was  published  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  Public  Lirbaries  has 
already  been  so  great  that  our  reprints 
are  in  danger  of  giving  out.  May  I  ask 
you,  therefore,  to  insert  another  notice 
in  the  March  number  to  the  effect  that 
these  reprints  may  be  had  for  fifteen 
cents  each  from  The  Nurse  Publishing 
Co.,  Jamestown,  New  York.  I  am  sorry 
we  haven't  enough,  but  I  feel  we  must 
keep  what  we  have  left  for  hospital  li- 
braries. 

E.  Kathleen  Jones, 
Librarian. 
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First  Call  for  Publicity  Material 

For  the  work  before  it,  the  A.  L.  A. 
publicity  committee  should  receive  regu- 
larly copies  of  all  library  bulletins,  book- 
lists, reports,  circulars,  posters,  programs, 
and  other  printed  matter,  issued  by 
libraries,  library  associations  and  clubs, 
and  library  commissions.  Suggestions 
and  inquiries  are  welcomed. 

Please  help  by  putting  the  committee 
on  your  special  mailing  list  for  all  such 
material.  Address  Mr  Willis  Kerr, 
Chairman  A.  L.  A.  Publicity  Committee, 
Emporia,  Kansas. 


How  Can  the  Reading  Taste  Be  Lifted? 

Editor  Public  Libraries: 

Just  recently  I  entered  the  field  of 
library  work  after  regulation  period  of 
training.  As  is  perhaps  the  experience 
of  all  novices  in  any  line  of  work,  I  was 
full  of  ambition,  energy  and — theories. 
I  was  anxious  to  please  patrons  and  the 
board  and  to  build  an  active  circulation 
from  what  seemed  to  be  one  of  a  rather 
desultory  sort.  I  found  myself  in  a 
small  town  and  in  a  library  that  is  all 
that  can  be  desired  in  way  of  neat  archi- 
tecture and  equipment  as  to  furnishings. 
A  small  but  well  selected  lot  of  books  are 
on  the  shelves  in  both  adult's  and  juve- 
nile's rooms. 

My  attention  was  at  once  attracted  to 
the  rather  dilapidated  condition  of  cer- 
tain books  of  fiction  and  the  brand  new, 
unused  appearance  of  class  books  and 
classical  fiction.  This  spoke  clearly  in 
showing  the  class  of  literature  mostly 
read.  As  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judg- 
ing, none  of  it  is  of  a  vicious  or  per- 
nicious character;  the  worn  books  being 
merely  popular  fiction.  To  be  sure  once 
upon  a  time  there  had  been  inflicted  a 
"book  shower"  and  various  tastes  were 
expressed  and  not  all  the  "gifts"  are  up 
to  the  standard  for  a  public  library. 

In  my  zeal  for  my  work  I  was  well 
supplied  with  theories,  I  had  ideas  of 
what  a  librarian  should  and  could  do; 
ideas  of  what  should  and  should  not  be 
on  shelves,  in  circulation  or  on  tables  as 
periodicals.  I  had  rather  lofty  ideas  as 
to  giving  the  public  an  uplift  in  literary 


taste  and  leading  it  from  an  almost  ex- 
clusive taste  for  the  popular  novel — the 
love  story  sort — to  a  cultivated  taste  for 
good  standard  authors  and  classics.  Here 
enters  my  problem:  I  find  theory  and 
practice  sadly  at  variance.  Is  the  fault 
mine?  No  matter  how  tactfully  or  art- 
fully I  try  to  introduce  Scott,  Thackeray, 
Irving.  Cooper  and  others,  I  have  met 
with  but  very  indifferent  success.  In 
some  instances  I  have  had  books  taken 
by  my  patrons  with  a  rather  abused-feel- 
ing  sort  of  an  air — and  oh-well-just-to- 
please-you  indifference  only  to  have  the 
books  returned  later  with  a  maybe-you- 
like-it-but-I-don't  and  injured  expression. 
I  find  some  of  the  most  excellent  peri- 
odicals published  on  our  tables  and  im- 
touched  by  the  public.  I  may  safely  say 
there  are  a  half  dozen  of  our  best  peri- 
odicals that  are  never  read. 

Is  this  experience  a  common  one  in 
small  town  libraries?  My  question  is, 
shall  the  patrons  be  served  with  Avhat 
they  want  and  will  read  as  long  as  it  is 
not  strictly  inferior;  or,  shall  we  spend 
their  money  for  what  would  be  educa- 
tional but  not  appreciated  or  used?  Is 
the  better  idea  of  a  library  one  that  to 
the  many  gives  entertainment  or  diver- 
sion which  otherwise  might  be  much 
worse — or  one  that  caters  to  a  few  of 
the  cultured  ones  who  are  able  to  own, 
and  in  a  majority  of  cases  do  own,  litera- 
ture that  suits  their  taste  ?  Shall  we  con- 
tinue to  try  to  educate  the  patrons  from 
their  natural  tastes  or  run  the  risk  of 
driving  them  altogether  away  from  the 
use  of  the  library?  I  wonder  if  other 
librarians  have  these  questions  to  con- 
sider or  find  theory  and  practice  hard 
to  reconcile. 

Our  town  is  very  small.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  a  smaller  town  with  half  as  nice 
a  library  could  be  found  in  the  state. 
We  have  only  a  few  women's  organiza- 
tions and  no  clubs  at  all.  The  school  has 
a  small  library  in  each  room  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  books  for  circulation.  Each 
child  gives  a  free  will  offering  each  year 
for  purpose  of  buying  new  books — thus 
their  library  is  sustained.  I  find  this 
inimical  to  the  circulation  of  our  juvenile 
books  but  see  no  way  of  persuading  the 
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school  library  to  unite  with  the  public 
library.  Of  course,  if  the  children  can 
be  led  to  appreciate  books  by  this  method, 
and  all  school  children  reached,  which 
could  not  be  done  any  other  way — as  is 
argued  by  some  of  the  teachers — then  let 
us  say  Amen  to  it. 

Are  some  of  these  problems  common 
enough  to  allow  discussion  through 
Public  Libraries  which  might  prove 
valuable  to  some  other  troubled  libra- 
rian? L  C. 


Address  Wanted 


Editor,  Public  Libraries: 

I  noticed  in  last  month's  Public 
Libraries  you  were  paging  the  lost 
librarians  and  so  I  ask  you  to  help  me 
find  the  Alfred  university  library.  I 
have  received  their  Bulletin,  No.  7, 
Alfredana  (January,  1916),  compiled 
by  C.  R.  Clawson,  A.  M.,  but  from 
cover  to  cover  on  the  17  pages  I  find 
nothing  to  tell  me  where  I  may  address 
my  inquiry.  It  is  rather  a  good  collec- 
tion and  well  arranged,  but  where  is  it? 

Inquirer. 


Statistics  Again 

In  the  January  number  a  librarian 
asked  the  reason  for  keeping  statistics  of 
circulation  by  classes.  I  keep  statistics 
as  follows:  Fiction,  non-fiction,  juvenile 
fiction,  juvenile  non-fiction.  Further 
statistics  have  never  seemed  necessary. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  busy  librarian  is 
justified  in  simplifying  statistics  and  in 
making  any  short  cuts  that  do  not  lessen 
the  efficiency  of  the  library  as  a  whole. 
Bessie  Connolly^ 

Librarian. 
Phoebe  Griffin  Noyes  library,  Old  Lyme, 

Connecticut. 


Libraries  in  the  Indian  Schools 

Editor  of  Public  Libraries  : 

I  wish  we  might  have  a  discussion 
in  Public  Libraries  about  the  Indian 
schools.  Some  years  ago  we  began  to 
serve  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
Indian  school  at  Chemawa,  Oregon. 
Then  we  helped  them  to  organize  their 


own  little  library.  I  discovered  that 
the  books  were  sent  out  to  the  Indian 
school  libraries  in  lots  at  intervals, 
and  frequently  with  a  lot  duplicating 
those  previously  received,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  do  anything  to- 
ward getting  anything  suited  to  each 
school.  I  took  this  up  at  the  time  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  affairs  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  but 
do  not  know  that  any  good  resulted 
from  the  extended  correspondence 
which  I  had. 

A  little  later,  the  Indian  Service 
printed  a  calatog  of  books  for  Indian 
schools.  They  have  now  a  course  of 
study  for  Indian  schools,  but  there  is 
no  mention  throughout  the  Course  of 
Study  of  the  books  which  might  prof- 
itably be  used.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  any  librarian  who  is  near  an  In- 
dian school  might  be  of  service  to  the 
teachers  who  are  acting  as  librarians 
in  these  schools. 

I  have  recently  been  told  that  no 
Indian  school  in  the  country  except 
Chemawa  had  the  Dewey  classifica- 
tion and  a  properly  classified  and  cata- 
loged library.  One  of  the  teachers 
from  Chemawa,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  library,  is  to  visit  eight 
different  schools  this  summer  to  show 
them  how  to  organize  their  libraries 
and  to  give  Institute  instruction  on 
library  work.  Of  course,  it  would  have 
been  infinitely  better  if  the  Department 
had  seen  fit  to  give  this  work  to  an 
experienced  librarian,  but  possibly  un- 
less thay  had  secured  a  librarian  who 
had  some  knowledge  of  conditions, 
they  may  be  better  off  having  a  teacher 
who  knows  Indian  schools  and  doesn't 
know  very  much  about  libraries.  She 
is  very  much  interested,  however,  and 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  local 
librarians,  as  well  as  the  teachers  of 
the  schools,  she  will  accomplish  some- 
thing, but  it  seems  to  me  that  librarians 
ought  to  be  able  to  render  some  service 
in  this  connection. 

Cornelia  Manier, 

Librarian. 

State  library,  Salem,  Oregon. 
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"To   be   akin   and   kind   and   to   entrust 
All  men  to  one  another  for  their  good, 
Is  to  have  heard  and  understood, 
And  carried  to  the  common  enemy 
In  you  and  me, 
The  ultimatum   of  democracy." 


Special  attention  is  directed  to  two 
subjects  this  month.  F'irst,  tendencies 
in  library  buildings  presented  by  Dr 
Andrews  of  the  John  Crerar  library  and 
by  Dr  Hadley  of  the  Denver  public  li- 
brary. For  more  than  ten  years,  the 
most  careful  attention  and  study  has 
been  given  to  the  needs  which  must  be 
met  in  providing  a  permanent  home  for 
the  magnificent  collection  which  the 
late  Mr  Crerar  made  possible  by  his 
generous  gift  to  Chicago,  and  so  Dr 
Andrews'  ideas  are  worthy  the  consid- 
eration due  to  his  long  study.  Dr  Had- 
ley. in  his  experience  as  a  library  com- 
mission worker  for  several  years  and 
more  recently  as  the  administrator  of 
the  Denver  public  library  in  its  time 
of  greatest  expansion,  is  prepared  to 


oflfer  sound  argument  on  the  planning 
of  public  library  buildings. 

Those  about  to  build  or  those  study- 
ing the  subject  of  library  buildings  will 
do  well  to  read  carefully  the  presenta- 
tions of  both  writers. 

The  second  subject  is  equally  im- 
portant. The  presentation  of  sources 
for  information  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects by  Miss  Clark  of  the  University 
of  \^irginia  will  be  found  of  immeas- 
urable help  for  those  who  deal  with  the 
growing  interest  in  such  subjects  by  a 
larger  number  of  persons  in  both  large 
and  small  communities. 

Library  reports— This  is  the  same  sub- 
ject that  very  probably  concerned  the 
first  public  library  and  which  certainly 
has  concerned  the  long  line  of  successors 
ever  since. 

Two  reports  have  recently  come  to 
notice  which  are  at  extremes  as  to  what 
they  show.  The  one  of  a  large  city  li- 
brary adds  the  number  of  readers  in 
the  reading-room,  89,699,  the  number 
of  readers  in  the  newspaper  room,  72,- 
420,  and  the  number  drawing  books, 
22,295,  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
one-half  the  population  of  the  place, 
which  the  sum  equals,  are  users  of  the 
library.  The  circulation  which  is  given 
as  495,504  is  too  much  for  only  the 
number  that  draw  books  and  is  not 
enough  if  all  material  used  is  included 
in  the  figures  of  circulation.  The  num- 
ber of  books  in  the  library  is  143,651, 
in  a  main  library  and  five  branches. 
The  report  favors  some  system  of  inter- 
change between  the  main  library  and 
the  branches  and  also  between 
branches!  Circulation  is  the  keynote 
of  this  report. 

The  other  of  a  small  city  of  12,000 
bristles  with  suggestions  of  the  li- 
brary's relations  to  the  other  commun- 
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ity  interests  and  the  work  the  library 
has  done  for  the  6,033  card  holders. 
The  average  increase  in  the  use  of  the 
library  for  4  years  was  twice  the  ave- 
rage increase  in  the  population  for  the 
same  period. 

The*  cost  per  capita  for  library  serv- 
ice was  .043;  for  public  schools  $4.14; 
fire  protection  $1.05;  police  .057;  parks 
.059 — these  and  other  interesting  com- 
parisons with  which  the  report  bristles 
will  go  far  toward  arousing  the  torpid 
interest  which  councils  usually  have  in 
library  service.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion 
that  unrelated  figures  tell  the  story  of 
a  library's  usefulness.  There  are  many 
other  factors  in  the  problem. 

Death  of  John  Thomson— In  the  death 
of  John  Thomson,  librarian  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia free  Hbrary,  the  library  profes- 
sion has  had  a  severe  loss  in  the  sum  of 
its  scholarship.  To  say  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  scholar  is  a  true  adaptation 
of  the  old  phrase  in  his  case.  A  lover  of 
books,  a  friend  of  books  he  was,  because 
he  knew  books  as  but  few  among  mod- 
em librarians  know  them  today.  He 
was  deeply  versed  in  the  history  of  books, 
he  knew  their  relation  to  each  other  and 
their  purpose  in  the  world  of  letters.  He 
loved  them  for  their  words*  sake  and 
none  could  talk  or  tell  more  interestingly 
of  their  contents  and  message  than  he. 
In  this  regard,  he  was  unique  among  li- 
brarians and  there  is  none  at  this  time  to 
take  his  place  in  this  line.  To  his  friends, 
he  was  a  lovable,  kind  companion,  to  the 
passing  acquaintance,  he  was  courteous, 
to  those  who  did  not  appreciate  his  qual- 
ities, he  was  indiflferent.  He  left  his 
mark  on  his  environment  and  no  one 
who  came  in  contact  with  him  was  un- 
touched by  his  strong  personality.  He 
loved  his  Philadelphia  and  his  Phila- 
delphia loved  him. 


His  great  wish  in  recent  years  was  to 
see  the  Free  library  of  Philadelphia  of 
which  he  was  librarian  since  its  founding 
in  1894  housed  in  a  new  building  but  he 
lived  only  long  enough  to  see  the  settle- 
ment of  its  location  problem.  But  any- 
one who  ever  saw  the  busy  crowded 
rooms  on  Chestnut  street  where  such 
splendid  service  was  given  for  so  long 
wiU  earnestly  hope  that  the  city  which 
he  served  will  crown  his  work  by  speed- 
ily carrying  out  his  long-cherished  hope 
of  a  suitable  library  building. 

A  bad  measure  killed. — A  bill  which 
was  recently  introduced  in  Congress 
removed  from  the  Board  of  trustees  of 
the  Public  library  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  all  advisory  powers  and 
vested  the  authority  to  appoint  the 
librarian  and  his  assistants  and  super- 
vision over  promotions  and  removals 
in  the  District  commissioners. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  more 
destructive  measure  touching  the  value 
of  the  library  to  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington, as  well  as  the  eflfective  admin- 
istration of  it. 

The  power  to  appoint  the  library 
board  is  certainly  as  far  as  jurisdiction 
of  the  commissioners  should  extend, 
and  any  attempt  to  do  more  than  this 
merits  the  strongest  condemnation,  not 
only  for  the  principle  involved  but  for 
what  it  so  plainly  foreshadows. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  satisfaction 
that  the  bill  was  killed  in  committee. 

Odious—  It  can  not  but  be  that  librar- 
ians must  take  into  account  the  scur- 
rilous, blasphemous  attempt  at  sonnet- 
making  indulged  in  by  Owen  Wister  in 
a  monumental  display  of  bad  taste,  in 
sending  to  the  Associated  Press  on 
Washington's  birthday,  the  mouthing  of 
his  disappointment  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  did  not  accept  his 
views  of  the  proper  thing  to  be  done  in 
the  conduct  of  the  aflfairs  which  the  peo- 
of  the  country  had  entrusted  to  Mr 
Wilson.  Whatever  Mr  Wister  may  have 
done  before,  he  has  in  this  instance  writ- 
ten himself  down  as  a  conceited,  literary 
mountebank  without  a  sense  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things. 
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Valuable    and    Generous    Cooperation 

Mr  T.  Sano,  of  the  Yamaguchi  li- 
brary, Japan,  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive librarians  in  Japan,  was  in  the 
United  States  last  year  to  study  library 
methods  and  report  thereon.  He  was 
much  interested  in  what  he  saw  going 
from  West  to  East,  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  questioned  that  he  met  the  nth  de- 
gree of  interest  when  he  visited  the 
Public  library  at  Newark,  N.  J. 

His  own  town  is  the  capital  of  its 
province  and  the  seat  of  a  technical 
university,  besides  having  a  public 
Hbrary  of  60,000  books,  of  which  10,000 
are  in  English. 

Mr  Sano  was  much  taken  with  Mr 
Dana's  suggestion  that  he  collect  a 
library  covering  social  questions  for 
Japan,  and  eagerly  availed  himself  of 
Mr  Dana's  offer  to  write  to  the  various 
societies  which  issue  publications  re- 
lating to  social  questions,  asking  that 
there  be  sent  to  Mr  Sano's  library  such 
material  as  they  thought  would  be  of 
interest  to  him.  Mr  Dana  checked  up 
over  200  on  the  Wilson  Subject  Index 
and  sent  out  such  a  request  to  them. 
A  great  majority  responded  promptly 
and  when  Mr  Sano  reached  home  he 
was  delighted  to  find  a  large  amount 
of  material  given  to  his  library,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Mr  Dana's  request. 
Doubtless  more  will  follow  later  as 
new  publications  are  issued.  A  letter 
from  Mr  Sano  expresses  much  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  to  Mr  Dana  and 
the  organizations  which  gave  to  his 
library  such  valuable  material. 

Education,  religion,  agriculture, 
civics,  commerce,  health,  publishing, 
industries,  labor,  legislature,  home  eco- 
nomics, vocation,  various  kinds  of 
leagues,  Boy  Scouts,  research,  civil 
service,  city  planning,  charity,  philan- 
thropy, recreation,  fire  protection, 
humane  endeavors,  textiles,  child  labor, 
electricity,  architecture,  insurance,  law, 
athletics,  railways  and  many  other  in- 
terests were  represented  in  the  list  of 
material  sent  to  Mr  Sano. 

Mr  Sano  sent  to  Mr  Dana  in  appre- 
ciation of  his  kindness  a  collection  of 
prints,  a  set  of  the  53  of  the  Tokaido 


Road  by  Hiroshige.  But  by  far  the 
greatest  return  for  Mr  Dana's  kindness 
will  be  the  better  understanding  that 
will  be  engendered  by  Japan's  use  of 
this  material  and  a  consequent  appre- 
ciation of  the  American  mind,  morals 
and  manners  which  are  too  often  not 
fairly  represented  by  Americans  them- 
selves in  dealing  with  foreigners  with 
scant  understanding  of  the  American 
point  of  view. 

The  Libraries  and  the  Stevens  Bill 

The  Book  Buying  committee  is  glad 
to  state  that  a  new  bill  will  replace  the 
old  Stevens-Ayers  bill  and  that  it  will 
contain  a  clause  exempting  libraries. 

The  new  bill  was  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Stephens  of  Nebraska,  on 
January  21  (H.  R.  No.  9671).  The  bill 
contains  the  following  clause : 

Sec.  2.  That  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  in  cases  of  sales  of 
such  article  or  articles  of  commerce  to 
the  United  States,  or  in  cases  of  sales 
of  such  articles  to  any  State  or  public 
library,  or  to  any  society  or  institution 
incorporated  or  established  solely  for 
religious,  philosophical,  educational, 
medical,  scientific,  or  literary  purposes, 
made  in  good  faith  for  use  thereof  by 
such  society  or  institution. 

It  would  appear  that  all  objections 
on  the  part  of  libraries,  as  such,  are  ob- 
viated in  the  introduction  of  the  new 
bill,  and  that  no  further  action  on  the 
part  of  libraries  and  library  organiza- 
tions will  be  necessary  if  the  second 
section  is  retained. 

The  clause  reinforces  the  principle 
laid  down  in  the  tariff  law  that  libraries 
which  are  supported  by  public  taxa- 
tion for  educational  purposes,  and 
which  are  practically  wholesale  buyers, 
should  not  be  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
private  individual. 

The  Book  Buying  committee  is 
grateful  for  the  hearty  cooperation  it 
has  received  from  libraries  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  progress  of  the 
bill,  of  course,  will  and  should  be  care- 
fully watched. 

Charles  H.  Brown, 
Chairman. 
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Library  Material  for  Belgium 

An  association  under  the  name  of 
Belgian  Scholarship  Committee  was 
formed  last  year  in  Washington  by  Dr 
Nevil  Monroe  Hopkins.  The  com- 
mittee includes  among  its  large  mem- 
bership Chancellor  Avery  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  President  Finley 
of  New  York  State,  President  Good- 
now  of  Johns  Hopkins,  President  Hib- 
ben  of  Princeton  university.  President 
Hill  of  Missouri,  Dr.  Jorden  of  Leland 
Stanford  university,  together  with 
many  other  noted  Americans. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is, 
first,  to  act  as  a  clearing  bureau  be- 
tween the  American  universities  and 
institutions  and  Belgian  scholars  and 
artists,  victims  of  the  war;  second,  to 
raise  a  fund  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Belgian  universities,  museums  and  li- 
braries after  the  war. 

The  Committee  is  now  preparing 
plans  for  the  reorganization  of  Belgian 
libraries.  It  is  appealing  for  books  to 
all  the  American  libraries.  It  hopes 
that  most  of  them  will  be  willing  to 
give  some  of  their  duplicate  copies  and 
sets  of  their  publications  from  educa- 
tional institutions  and  learned  socie- 
ties. It  is  impossible  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  write  a  personal  letter  to  each 
library,  so  it  is  making  an  appeal 
through  library  periodicals.  It  is  hoped 
that  such  an  appeal  will  reach  and  be 
understood    by    all    the    libraries. 

Each  library  is  requested  to  send  a 
list  of  books  it  is  willing  to  give  to 
Belgium,  to  Dr  George  Sarton,  Uni- 
versity of  Ghent,  Belgium. 

This  list  should  contain  all  biblio- 
graphical information  that  is  necessary 
to  identify  the  books  without  mistake 
(author,  title,  number  of  volumes). 

The  receipt  of  these  lists  should  be 
acknowledged  and  entered  on  a  dupli- 
cate list  on  cards.  As  soon  as  circum- 
stances permit  the  Belgian  Scholarship 
Committee  will  write  a  letter  to  all  the 
libraries,  asking  them  to  send  their 
books  to  some  center  storehouse  in 
New  York  City,  from  where  they  could 
be  easily  shipped  to  Belgium.  Books 
given  by  publishers  and  authors  will 


be  welcomed.  It  is  suggested  that  book 
plates  if  any  be  left  in  each  book  and 
a  short  note  be  added  to  show  when 
the  transfer  to  Belgium  was  made. 
Dedications  by  authors  would  also  be 
much  appreciated.  Such  a  collection 
would  constitute  a  lasting  souvenir  of 
America's  generosity  and  sympathy. 
The  following  is  suggested : 

We  (or)  I  agree  to  send  the  following 
books,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  as  soon  as  re- 
quested, to  the  Belgian  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee— for    the    new    libraries    of    Belgium: 

(The  list  of  books). 

Signature, 
Address. 


Civil  Service  Openings 
Announcement  has  been  made  of  ex- 
aminations to  be  conducted  by  the 
Unted  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, April  12,  1916,  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  vacancies  which  may  arise  in  the 
libraries  of  the  departmental  service  in 
Washington  or  elsewhere.  All  quali- 
fied persons  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
40  are  urged  by  the  commission  to 
enter  the  examination,  for  it  is  fre- 
quently difficult  to  maintain  an  eligible 
list  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  arising 
from  resignations  and  promotions. 

The  entrance  salaries  of  these  posi- 
tions range  from  $720  to  $1,000  a  year. 
The  examination  includes  three  papers; 
one  in  Library  Economy  (30  points) ; 
one  in  Cataloging,  Classification,  and 
Bibliography  (35  points) ;  and  one  in 
translations  from  German  and  either 
French  or  Spanish  (10  points).  Educa- 
tion, training  and  experience  count  for 
25  points.  Candidates  must  have  had 
at  least  one  year's  training  in  a  library 
school  or  two  years'  experience  in  ac- 
tual library  work. 

The  examination  will  be  held  in  all 
cities  marked  E  in  Section  2  of  the 
Spring  Manual  of  Examinations,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.  Re- 
quests for  application  blanks  should  be 
addressed  to  the  commission  and 
should  state  the  title  of  the  examina- 
tion, "Library  Assistant,  Departmental 
Service." 
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Basement  Stacks 

In  a  recent  discussion  with  Dr  Henry 
of  University  of  Washington  library  re- 
garding basement  stack  rooms,  he  says 
among  other  things : 

You  are  right  in  saying  that  it  takes 
just  as  much  energy  to  go  downstairs  for 
a  book  as  it  does  to  go  upstairs  for  it, 
provided,  you  have  to  return  in  both 
cases,  but  in  my  basement  stack  proposi- 
tion where  there  are  two  stack  stories 
accommodating  one  million  volumes, 
your  furthest  possible  distance  would  be 
fifteen  feet  vertically.  A  central  stack 
that  would  take  up  only  a  reasonable 
portion  of  a  large  library  and  accommo- 
date the  same  number  of  books,  would 
be  at  least  ten  stack  stories  high.  So  it  is 
not  a  question  of  going  two  stories  but 
ten  for  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  books. 
In  one  case  you  have  100  per  cent  upon 
two  floors  and  in  the  other  case  you  have 
20  per  cent  upon  two  floors.  You  will 
find  by  mathematical  calculations  that  my 
statement  will  hold.  In  the  case  of  the 
Portland  public  library,  they  probably 
did  the  best  thing  that  could  have  been 
done,  and  upon  the  whole,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best  public  library  building  I 
have  ever  seen.  But  if  you  should  at- 
tempt to  accommodate  a  million  volumes 
in  a  building  of  the  same  size  you  would 
have  a  very  serious  problem. 

In  my  estimate  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
furnish  a  basement  stackroom,  I  do  not 
mean  to  cheapen  the  furnishings.  I 
would  have  just  as  good  equipment  in 
every  way  in  the  basement  as  I  should 
have  in  any  floor  stack  or  vertical  stack. 

My  reasons  for  a  basement  stack  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  All  the  books  are  closer  to  all  the 
users  in  that  location  than  is  possible  in 
a  vertical  stack  in  so  large  a  library, 
especially  when  most  of  the  service  is  on 
one  floor. 

2.  Books  are  most  easily  reached 
when  nearest  the  floor  level  on  which  the 
work  is  being  done.  Vertical  distance  is 
more  expensive  to  cover  than  horizontal 
distance. 

3.  Much  basement  space  is  relatively 
useless  for  any  other  library  service. 


4.  It  is  the  least  expensive  space  to 
enclose  and  most  easily  fi  reproofed. 

5.  The  vertical  stack  room  is  always 
extravagant  of  time  and  energy;  if 
within  the  body  of  the  building,  it  is  an 
obstruction  to  almost  every  passage 
through  the  building;  if  outside  the  body 
of  the  building,  it  increases  the  journey 
and  time  required  to  secure  every  book 
called  for. 

6.  The  basement  stack  eliminates 
four-tenths  of  very  expensive  floor  con- 
struction as  between  a  two-story  stack 
and  a  ten-story  stack  of  the  same  capac- 
ity with  any  kind  of  stack  construction. 

7.  Our  basement  will  be  a  fifteen-foot 
story  and  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
it  will  be  alx)ve  ground  level.  Basement 
rooms  on  our  campus  are  dry. 


Important  Don'ts 

The  county  library  versus  the  donor 
and  the  architect. 

An  address  by  Miss  Alice  G.  Chand- 
ler has  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form  by  the  Free  public  library  com- 
mission of  Massachusetts.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  address  contains  this  col- 
lection of  important  Don*ts: 

Don't  put  a  Greek  temple  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad  station  in  a  New  England 
village  for  a  library. 

Don't  have  a  reading  room  look  like  an 
institution,  but  like  a  home. 

Don't  forget  that  winters  are  long  and 
cold,  and  if  your  building  will  need  50  tons 
of  coal  to  heat  it,  provide  funds  to  pay  for 
this. 

Don't  forget  that  daylight  is  more  pleas- 
ant to  read  by  than  any  other  light,  and  that 
there  should  be  plenty  of  it. 

Don't  forget  that  a  library  is  a  building 
for  books,  and  that  they  will  continually  in- 
crease. 

Don't  forget  that  nothing  furnishes  a 
room  as  handsomely  as  books,  and  a  pan- 
elled wainscot  is  not  as  useful  nor  orna- 
mental as  a  bookcase. 

Don't  forget  that  it  is  for  the  public  inter- 
est to  have  a  library  comfortable  and  con- 
venient for  the  librarian. 

Don't  forget  to  consult  the  librarian  fre- 
quently as  to  the  plans,  and  heed  the  opin- 
ions given. 

Remember  to  show  your  plans  to  the 
Free  public  library  commission  for  criticism 
and  improvement. 
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The  St.  Paul  Plan  of  Library  Publicity 

The  various  forms  of  cooperative  ad- 
vertising may,  perhaps,  be  divided  into 
two,  (1)  those  in  which  the  producer 
cooperates  with  other  producers  in  ad- 
vertising, and  (2)  those  in  which  the 
producer  cooperates  with  the  con- 
sumer in  advertising.  In  civic  institu- 
tions both  forms  must  be  adopted,  but 
special  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
latter.  Indeed  cooperation  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  civic  institutions,  par- 
ticularly libraries,  will  lead  properly  to 
cooperation  in  maintenance  and  co- 
operation in  publicity  also.  If  theoreti- 
cal justification  is  needed,  this  is  the 
theoretical  explanation  of  the  policy 
pursued  in  St.  Paul  in  respect  to  library 
publicity.  This  policy  is  well  illustrated 
in  a  recent  campaign  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  business  department  in  the 
Public  library. 


library  in  St.  Paul  were  the  publication 
of  a  special  edition  of  a  local  newspaper 
in  the  interests  of  the  new  library  and 
its  location  in  a  business  house.  These 
were,  however,  but  two  features  of  the 
campaign  for  the  establishment  of  this 
library. 

The  entire  story  of  the  campaign,  in- 
teresting because  it  was  a  publicity 
campaign  conducted  by  publicity  ex- 
perts, is  as  follows:  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Town  Criers,  an  association  of  local 
advertising  men,  June  2,  it  was  voted  to 
ap[)ropriate  from  the  club's  treasury 
one  dollar  per  member  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  business  department  in 
the  Public  library. 

The  newspaper  campaign 

The  Town  Criers  are  nothing  if  not 
advertising  men,  however,  and  had  no 
sooner  voted  to  tax  themselves  for  the 
support  of  the  new  library  than  they 
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Mr  Dana  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Lewellyn 
E.  Pratt,  chairman  of  the  National  edu- 
cational committee  of  the  Associated 
advertising  clubs  of  the  world  says  that 
the  two  remarkable  things  about  the 
establishment    of   the   business   men's 


began  to  make  plans  to  levy  a  tax  upon 
the  rest  of  the  business  community, 
and  incidentally  give  as  much  publicity 
as  possible  to  the  new  department  of 
the  library. 

The  manager  of  the   St.   Paul  Daily 
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Nczvs  offered  to  publish  a  special  Town 
Criers  library  edition  of  the  newspaper. 
An  editorial  staff  was  at  once  organ- 
ized, the  mayor  of  the  city  issued  a 
proclamation,  calling  attention  to  the 
civic  importance  of  the  movement,  and 
appointing  June  17  as  Town  Criers  li- 
brary day,  and  posters  announcing  it 
were  placed  in  store  windows. 

The  special  library  edition  of  the 
Neivs  consisted  of  the  regular  edition 
of  the  newspaper  enclosed  in  a  special 
four-page  section  devoted  to  the  Town 
Criers  and  their  library  project.    This 


from  the  News  office  to  their  several 
districts  were  decorated  with  signs 
reading  "Town  Criers  library  edition, 
Daily  News."  Each  Crier  wore  a  large 
round  tag  bearing  the  same  legend,  and 
also  carried  a  coin  box.  Many  news- 
papers sold  at  a  premium,  and  as  a  re- 
sult over  four  hundred  dollars  was 
raised  for  the  establishment  of  the 
business  library. 

Library  located  in  business  house 
At  this  juncture  arrangements  were 
completed   for  housing  the  library  in 
the  store  of  Brown,  Blodgett  &  Sperry, 


section  contained  articles  on  the  busi- 
ness library,  on  libraries  in  business  es- 
tablishments and  similar  material. 
Among  them  were  interviews  with 
prominent  business  men,  editorials, 
and  verse. 

The  business  section  of  the  city  was 
districted  and  each  Town  Crier,  a 
newsboy  for  the  time,  assigned  a  route. 
The  automobiles  that  carried  the  Criers 


dealers  in  office  furniture  and  business 
stationery,  one  of  the  leading  business 
houses  in  the  center  of  the  city.  Space 
was  assigned  to  the  library  on  the  first 
floor,  near  the  entrance  to  the  store, 
the  space  was  enclosed  by  book  cases 
and  furnished  with  filing  cases,  tables 
and  chairs,  and  on  July  27,  the  library 
was  opened  to  the  public. 

The  library  collections  included  busi- 
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ness  books  transferred  from  the  Public 
library  together  with  new  books  pur- 
chased upon  the  advice  of  the  library 
committee  of  the  Town  Criers  from  the 
Club  library  fund.  The  buying  of  the 
books  and  the  cataloging  of  them  was 
provided  for  by  the  Public  library,  the 
service  of  readers  was  provided  for  by 
Brown,  Blodgett  &  Sperry,  while 
publicity  for  the  library  was  left  to  the 
Criers. 

The  collections  in  the  new  library 
numbered  about  200  volumes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  leading  current  magazines. 
The  average  circulation  of  these  books 
in  the  main  library  had  been  33  a 
month.  During  the  first  month  after 
their  removal  to  the  new  quarters  it 
was  64,  during  the  second,  92,  during 
the  third,  220,  and  during  the  fourth, 
261.  This  remarkable  increase  in  the 
use  of  this  department  of  the  library 
was  due  not  alone  to  its  removal  to 
quarters  in  a  business  house  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  business  district,  but  also, 
and  in  large  measure  to  the  publicity 
given  this  branch  of  the  service  by  the 
Town  Criers. 

The  ordinary  methods  of  publicity 
through  newspaper  news  items,  special 
articles  and  editorial  articles  were  fol- 
lowed, posters  and  circulars  were  dis- 
tributed, a  catalog  of  the  library,  topi- 
cal lists,  and  lists  of  additions  to  the  li- 
brary were  issued,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, new  books  of  special  interest  to 
individual  business  men  were  brought 
to  their  attention  by  post,  telephone, 
or  in  person. 
Co5peration  of  other  business  organizations 

The  initiative  in  all  this  was  taken 
by  the  Town  Criers  but  soon  other  or- 
ganizations of  business  men  were  in- 
terested in  the  matter.  Among  these 
were  the  Association  of  office  men,  the 
Salesmanagers  association,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  credit  men,  the  Institute  of 
banking,  the  Insurance  exchange,  the 
Real  estate  board,  the  Builders'  ex- 
change, the  Transportation  associa- 
tion, the  Commercial  club,  the  Rotary 
club,  and  the  Association  of  commerce. 

Each  of  these  associations  through 
their    library    committees,     literature 


committees,  or  executive  officers  are 
making  the  business  library  their  li- 
brary. They  are  assisting  in  the  selec- 
tion of  books  of  special  interest  to  their 
members,  and  in  bringing  them  to  their 
attention  through  bulletins,  announce- 
ments, and  otherwise.  Their  program 
committees  plan  for  talks  on  the  busi- 
ness library  and  on  business  literature. 
They  have  symposiums  on  the  best 
business  books  and  on  the  best  recent 
business  books,  and  they  have  book 
reviews. 

Codperation  of  business  houses 

Circular  letters  were  sent  also  to 
business  houses  describing  the  library. 
These  letters  said,  "We  believe  this 
library  will  help  business  for  St.  Paul — 
will  give  men  new  ideas — make  them 
better  business  men."  They  asked  that 
the  letter  be  routed  through  their  con- 
serns  as  per  attached  slips,  and  that  an 
enclosed  post  card  be  filled  out  asking 
for  catalogs  of  the  business  library  for 
distribution  among  the  employees  of 
the  house  and  for  posters  for  display  in 
elevators  or  other  conspicuous  posi- 
tions, calling  attention  to  the  library. 

These  circular  letters  were  followed 
up  by  talks  at  the  lunch  hour  in  houses 
where  there  is  a  lunch  room  for  em- 
ployees and  by  notes  in  the  house 
organs. 

Co5peration  of  business  schools 

Circular  letters  were  sent  also  to  the 
heads  of  business  schools  and  to  in- 
structors in  commercial  subjects  in  the 
high  schools.  These  letters  after  call- 
ing attention  to  the  library  and  its 
catalog  concluded  as  follows : 

If  you  keep  any  record  of  the  reading  of 
these  books  by  your  pupils  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  it  and  give  publicity  to  it,  and 
if  you  have  class  room  reports  upon  indi- 
vidual books  or  classes  of  books,  or  toward 
the  end  of  the  year  have  essays  upon  the 
books  which  the  pupils  have  enjoyed  most, 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  and  arrange  for 
the  publication  of  the  best. 

At  this  time  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  a  prize  essay  contest  on  the 
value  of  the  business  library  to  busi- 
ness men.  The  prizes  will  be  offered 
by  business  houses;  the  prize  essays 
will  be  published  by  one  of  the  local 
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newspapers.  Competition  will  be  open 
to  library  cardholders  among  pupils  in 
the  business  schools  and  in  commercial 
courses  in  high  schools. 

National  scope  of  publicity 
So  much  worth  while  has  this  all 
seemed  to  those  most  interested  in  the 
matter  that  several  articles  have  been 
written  for  business  magazines  having 
nation-wide  circulation,  Printers  Ink, 
Judicious  Advertising,  Credit  World, 
and  Rotarian,  and  others  are  in  prepa- 
ration. And  an  exhibition  showing  the 
methods  of  publicity  used  in  establish- 
ing the  business  library  is  being  ar- 
ranged for  use  at  library  meetings  and 
for  display  in  commercial  clubs  where 
the  question  of  a  business  library  is 
under  consideration. 


On  His  Majesty's  Service  Only 

One  morning  last  June  my  mail  con- 
tained an  envelope  with  the  above  words 
across  the  top  in  big,  black  letters.  It 
was  an  invitation  to  come  to  Lahore, 
India,  organize  the  Panjab  university 
library,  and  teach  modern  library  meth- 
ods to  as  many  of  the  librarians  of  the 
Panjab  as  could  be  gathered  together. 

It  took  time  to  send  the  credentials 
10,000  miles,  and  there  was  a  chance  to 
"read  up"  India  a  bit  before  the  cable 
which  was  our  actual  summons  arrived 
in  August.  Meanwhile  our  friends  were 
sending  us  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
reported  insurrection  of  the  native  In- 
dians against  the  British  Raj.  One  told 
of  "fresh  riots  at  I-ahore,  where  the 
Indian  cavalry  is  reported  to  have  muti- 
nied, and,  after  being  joined  by  the  sol- 
diers and  street  gatherings,  to  have  killed 
their  officers  and  English  civilians  and  to 
have  pillaged  and  destroyed  a  number  of 
hotels  and  houses."  This  was  decidedly 
disquieting.  Would  His  Majesty  wish 
me  to  come  and  teach  library  science  to 
his  rebellious  subjects  amid  the  black- 
ened ruins  of  his  empire?  Inquiry 
among  Englishmen  in  New  York  was 
reassuring.  "Is  there  any  truth  in  these 
reports?"  "Yes,  probably.  There  is 
always  unrest  in  India.  Doubtless,  thanks 
to  a  liberal  use  of  German  money,  there 
is   more   than   usual   just   now.      But   I 


shouldn't  worry  if  I  were  you.  Go,  if 
they  send  for  you."  This  was  the  gist  of 
their  remarks.  The  university  authori- 
ties did  send  for  us,  and  we  went, — in  a 
White  Star  Line  steamer  by  way  of  Gib- 
raltar. 

It  was  an  unusual  sort  of  Atlantic  pas- 
sage, with  only  ten  or  a  dozen  first  cabin 
passengers,  every  one  of  whom  had  a 
definite  reason  for  traveling  abroad  in 
war  time.  At  Boston  we  picked  up  a 
thousand  Italian  reservists,  for  Italy  had 
recently  plunged  into  the  melee.  These 
Italians  were  a  joyful  lot,  and  did  much 
to  make  the  trip  interesting.  They  sang 
a  great  deal, — not  Funiculi  funicula,  or 
Lucia,  alas!  but  rather  about  a  certain 
"long  way"  that  we  all  wot.  of,  and  about 
"waiting  for  the  Robert  E.  Lee."  If  a 
sail  were  sighted  by  day  or  night  they 
would  stop  playing  mora  and  swarm  up 
the  rigging  in  hundreds  howling  like 
pirates.  But  mostly  they  played  mora 
and  told  each  other  what  they  were  going 
to  do  to  the  Austrians. 

The  ship's  library  steward  was  pos- 
sessed of  one  of  the  most  admirable 
library  spirits  that  ever  walked.  His 
cockney  accent  was  atrocious,  but  he 
knew  his  books  and  studied  his  readers 
zealously,  using  his  best  endeavors  to 
bring  the  right  man  and  the  right  book 
together.  Everybody,  from  the  captain 
down,  took  his  advice  in  choosing  a  book. 
But  he  had  one  bad  habit.  (Library  ap- 
prentices please  note.)  From  time  to 
time  he  would  retire  to  some  secret 
place,  powder  his  nose,  oil  his  hair,  anc 
return  to  his  duties  so  fragrant  that  the 
olfactories  of  his  readers  were  seriously 
perturbed. 

The  German  submarines  were  sup- 
posed to  be  "after"  us,  so  black  paper 
was  pasted  over  all  our  portholes,  the 
life-boats  were  kept  swung  out,  and  each 
passenger  and  member  of  the  crew  knew 
what  to  do  and  where  to  go  in  case  it 
should  be  necessary  to  take  to  the  boats. 
But  we  had  no  adventures.  At  Ponta 
Delgada  in  the  Azores,  however,  we  lay 
alongside  two  less  fortunate  ships.  One 
of  these  had  taken  refuge  there  because 
a  bomb  had  set  her  cargo  ablaze;  the 
other  was  the  ill-fated  Ancona. 
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On  approaching  Gibraltar  we  passed 
several  hospital-ships,  with  gigantic  red 
crosses  blazoned  on  their  sides.  These 
were  laden  with  wounded  from  the  Dar- 
danelles. The  British  aeroplane  patrol 
was  much  in  evidence  in  this  vicinity. 
One  marvels  how  the  submarines  now  m 
the  Mediterranean  ever  managed  to  get 
there.  The  curious  old  town  of  Gibraltar 
swarmed  with  men  in  khaki  who  had 
been  sent  there  from  the  front  for  a  few 
days  of  rest.  For  the  first  time  we  saw 
and  heard  the  boyish  little  Tommies  en- 
joying themselves  to  the  tune  of  Tip- 
perary. 

My  faculty  for  finding  the  library  in 
a  strange  town  by  the  simple  method  of 
following  my  nose  did  not  fail,  and  as 
usual  this  pleased  me  and  amused  my 
companion.  The  public  library,  a  sub- 
scription affair,  clings  to  the  side  of  the 
clifT  like  a  swallow's  nest.  One  climbs 
to  it  up  a  narrow  alley  that  is  half  crevice 
and  half  ladder. 

We  stayed  two  days  in  Gibraltar  wait- 
ing for  the  P.  &  O.  steamer  which  was 
to  take  us  to  Bombay.  She  was  a  day 
late  for  she  had  been  turned  back  in 
the  Channel  till  a  stray  German  subma- 
rine could  be  disposed  of.  The  Mon- 
golia carried  us  safely  to  Marseilles, 
where  we  found  three  things  of  interest : 
Monte  Cristo's  Chateau  dTf;  the  new 
uniforms  of  the  French  pioupious  {znde 
"Trilby")  ;  and  the  Bouillabaisse, — see 
Thackeray's  ballad,  the  best  piece  of 
verse  he  ever  did. 

The  Gulf  of  Lyons  justified  its  repu- 
tation for  unpleasantness,  but  we  soon 
recovered  sufficiently  to  eat  sardines  off 
the  coast  of  Sardinia  and  to  think  as  we 
passed  Corsica,  of  that  other  emperor 
who  brought  havoc  upon  Europe  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Then  we  entered  the  Mare 
Tyrrhenum  with  its  schoolboy  memories 
of  Aeneas  and  Odysseus;  and  a  day  or 
two  later,  just  at  sunset,  we  steamed  into 
the  harbor  of  Port  Said  and  saw  "the 
East"  for  the  first  time. 

The  sight  of  Charlie  Chaplin's  picture 
on  the  streets  of  Port  Said  was  a  bit 
disillusioning,  but  the  swarm  of  howling 
Arabs  who  coaled  the  ship  convinced  us 
that  the  East  is  still  the  East.  If  more 
evidence  had  been  needed  it  was   fur- 


nished by  the  Arab  boatmen  who  before 
sunrise  next  morning  were  diving 
through  three  fathoms  of  water  in 
search  of  stray  pieces  of  coal  that  had 
tiunbled  oflF  the  coal  barges  the  night 
before. 

The  Suez  canal  was  guarded  by  Indian 
soldiers  of  King  George, — a  lonesome 
nightmare  of  service  for  the  English 
officers,  one  of  whom  galloped  his  horse 
along  the  canal  bank  beside  the  ship  for 
a  couple  of  miles  to  enjoy  the  rare  oppor- 
tunity of  a  shouted  chat  with  fellow- 
countrymen.  Somehow  the  sight  of  that 
stout-hearted  beardless  boy  against  a 
background  of  blistering  desert  gave  one 
a  clearer  conception  of  what  the  British 
Empire  means. 

A  day  or  two  later  came  a  chance  to 
test  British  san^  froid.  Everyone  was  at 
dinner.  The  lights  of  Suez  glimmered 
through  the  portholes.  A  loud  hum  of 
conversation  filled  the  air  one  moment 
but  diminished  rapidly  the  next  as  the 
lights  grew  dim  and  the  ship  slowly  but 
steadily  settled  over  further  and  further 
to  starboard,  till  the  plates  began  to  slide 
off  the  tables.  Conversation  ceased  ut- 
terly but  not  a  person  rose  in  his  place. 
It  was  just  a  case  of  watchful  waiting 
to  see  what  was  going  to  happen.  Every- 
body thought  of  German  submarines  of 
course  and  we  Americans  remembered 
what  befell  the  Eastland  at  her  dock  in 
the  Chicago  river.  But  there  was  not 
the  remotest  suggestion  of  a  panic,  and 
presently,  very  slowly,  the  dimmed  lights 
brightened  and  the  ship  climbed  back  to 
equilibrium.  She  had  been  aground  on 
a  mud  bank,  but  managed  to  slide  off. 
It  was  a  mere  nothing,  but  the  passen- 
gers did  not  know  this  and  their  nerve 
won  the  admiration  of  two  Americans. 

Library  facilities  on  the  Mongolia  were 
not  very  admirable.  Indeed,  until  a  short 
time  ago  a  rather  large  fee  was  charged 
to  every  passenger  for  the  privilege  of 
using  the  meagre  "Officers'  librar\'," 
which  was  kept  tightly  locked  up  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  This  was 
our  first  hint  of  what  we  were  later  to 
recofi^nize  as  the  characteristic  attitude  of 
Englishmen  toward  books,  as  something 
to  be  respected  and  carefully  safeguarded 
against  casual  contact  with  the  common 
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herd.  "The  first  thing  one  knows  the 
books  will  be  soiled  or  worn  out!  My 
wordir 

At  sundry  ports  we  Americans  were 
rigidly  questioned  and  our  passports 
scrutinized.  We  would  not  have  been 
permitted  to  land  at  Bombay  at  all,  had 
I  not  cabled  ahead  from  Aden  to  the 
American  consul  for  a  landing  permit. 
He  vouched  for  our  non-Germanism  and 
graciously  gave  permission  for  us  to  set 
foot  on  ** India's  coral  strand."  His 
name  is  Carl  Deichmann! 

We  were  met  on  the  pier  by  Ranchod, 
who  had  been  Mr  Borden's  second  but- 
ler at  Baroda,  as  he  proudly  informed 
us.  (Imagine  a  librarian  with  a  second 
butler!)  He  bore  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Kudalkar,  Mr  Borden's  successor,  who 
advised  us  to  be  patient  and  speak  slowly, 
for  Ranchod  knew  English  all  right,  but 
not  American.  The  new  language  had 
no  terrors  for  him,  however,  and  we  set 
off  for  Lahore  on  the  weekly  mail  train 
that  same  afternoon.  We  were  almost 
the  only  passengers  and  had  a  most  com- 
fortable journey.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  on  a  train  I  sat  down  in  a  prac- 
ticable bath-tub,  turned  on  the  water  and 
took  a  bath.  Night  and  day  for  forty 
hours  we  rolled  steadily  on  with  a  mini- 
mum of  stops  and  those  brief  ones,  till 
we  reached  our  destination, — Lahore. 
Then  came  the  hotel — much  better  than 
we  had  anticipated,  like  the  train.  There 
was  plenty  of  bedding,  plenty  of  service, 
and  civilized  food.  Decidedly  the  hard- 
ships of  India  in  the  "cold  weather"  have 
been  over-estimated. 

An  early  visit  to  the  university  showed 
us  the  face  of  an  old  friend — "Zamzam- 
mah,"  the  big  ancient  gun  of  the  Moguls 
which  stands  in  front  of  the  Wonder 
House,  where  Kim  and  his  Lama  left 
it.  Visit  it  any  hour  and  ten  to  one 
you  will  find  some  little  Kim-like  urchin 
astride  of  it,  exchanging  compliments 
with  a  long-limbed  Punjabi  policeman 
or  a  passing  bhisti  (water-carrier). 
Bhisti,  be  it  known,  means  "heavenly 
one,"  and  these  bare-legged  benefactors 
are  all  good  Mohammedans,  whose  state 
of  future  bliss  is  assured  because  of  the 
service  which  they  render  to  their  thirsty 
fellows  in  this  life. 


Our  first  call  was  upon  the  r^^trar 
of  the  university,  who  furnished  instant 
proof  of  all  that  we  had  heard  of  the 
unstinted  measure  of  Indian  hospitality. 
He  showed  us  the  two  departmental  li- 
braries housed  in  University  hall, — the 
Persian-and-Arabic  and  the  Sanskrit  col- 
lections. Both  are  composed  in  great 
part  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  so  ap- 
pear very  awe-inspiring  to  one  from  the 
Land  of  New  Things.  The  Persian-and- 
Arabic  library  is  classified  according  to 
the  system  evolved  for  this  class  of  lit- 
erature by  the  British  Museum.  It  seems 
to  be  satisfactory  and  so  will  not  be  al- 
tered. They  actually  loan  these  museum 
treasures  and  the  cumbrous  old  ledger 
system  of  charging  is  to  make  way  for 
the  Newark  system;  also  we  are  to  try 
to  induce  the  puzzling  and  rebellious  ori- 
ental names  to  comport  themselves  after 
the  manner  of  Smiths  and  Joneses  in  the 
ranks  of  the  dictionary  catalog.  The 
present  Sanskrit  classification  satisfies 
nobody,  so  we  have  evolved  a  new  one, 
upon  the  safe  and  sane  basis  of  "eight 
ninety-one,  point  two,"  which  we  have 
yet  to  put  in  practice. 

It  seems  natural  and  fitting  for  these 
unique  manuscript  treasures  to  be  locked 
up  in  glass-fronted  "almirahs,"  but  it 
is  less  pleasant  to  find  the  general  collec- 
tion in  the  main  library  protected  from 
thieves,  insects  and  dust  in  the  same  way. 
Not  so  much  as  a  dictionary  can  be  con- 
sulted without  the  aid  of  a  library  at- 
tendant of  some  kind  (chuprasee,  chow- 
kidar,  daftaree,  or  babu)  armed  with  a 
bunch  of  keys.  This  swarm  of  servitors 
is  something  of  a  problem  to  a  free-bom 
American  bibliothecary,  who  believes  he 
has  a  perfect  right  to  carry  an  armful 
of  books  about  a  room  if  he  feels  like  it. 
The  librarian  must  not  so  much  as  carry 
a  key  to  unlock  his  library  building! 
When  the  chief  turns  up  for  work  in  the 
morning  a  dingy  person  drops  his  hoo- 
kah, arises  from  his  charpai,  or  string- 
bed,  on  the  porch  where  he  has  spent 
the  night,  salaams  solemnly,  and  unlocks 
the  front  door.  It  is  both  his  duty  and 
his  privilege  to  do  this,  for  he  is  the 
chowkidar  or  night-watchman.  He  is 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  thieves'  caste, 
and  therefore  to  be  specially  qualified  to 
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protect  the  building  from  the  attentions 
of  his  brethren.  If  he  enters  quickly, 
the  chief  will  catch  sight  of  a  few  male 
and  female  mihtars  or  sweepers,  slinking 
away  by  a  back  door.  They  are  Sudras 
(low  caste  folk),  unworthy  to  be  seen. 
But  the  sweepers  leave  behind  them  two 
or  three  peons,  clad  in  scarlet  and  gold, 
who  sit  about  on  the  floor  behind  tables 
just  where  one  is  likely  to  stumble  over 
them,  till  they  are  summoned  to  run 
errands  about  the  room  by  the  daftarees. 
These  last  are  dignified  official  monitors, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  wipe  pens,  fill  ink 
wells,  change  blotters  and  stick  on  post- 
age stamps  for  the  learned  library  clerks 
or  babus,  who  rejoice  in  B.  A.  degrees 
and  love  to  copy  letters  in  longhand  and 
to  make  elaborate  entries  in  several  ele- 
phantine ledgers  whenever  a  book  is 
taken  or  returned  to  the  library,  or  even 
consulted  in  the  building. 
{Continued) 


Instruction  to  School  Classes  in  Use  of 
the  Catalog 

"The  most  permanent  part  of  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  children  is  their  train- 
ing in  the  use  of  the  public  library," 
as  the  principal  of  P.  S.  No.  6  told  his 
teachers  when  arranging  a  schedule  of 
class  visits  to  the  branch  library  across 
the  street.  With  this  sentiment  existing 
in  some  of  our  best  schools,  we  have 
been  showing  the  children  how  to  use 
the  catalogs. 

A  number  of  branches  have  had  two 
classes  weekly,  and  in  the  past  two 
months  over  50  classes  have  visited  IS 
of  our  20  branches  during  school  hours, 
and  with  their  teachers.  Classes  have 
ranged  from  20  to  60  pupils,  and  from 
the  fourth  to  the  8-B  grade.  The 
best  proof  of  the  success  of  the  plan 
has  been  the  children's  interest,  which 
has  been  so  keen  that  even  an  8-B  class 
of  boys  who  hadn't  the  best  possible 
record  for  good  behavior,  were  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  "game"  that  they  forgot 
to  make  trouble. 

Dr  Edward  Dubs  Shimer,  one  of  our 
most  progressive  district  superintend- 
ents, came  to  see  a  class  at  work,  and 


was  struck  by  the  same  thing — the  lack 
of  self  consciousness,  as  he  called  it. 
"You  act  as  tho  you  were  at  home  in 
the  library,"  he  said  to  the  pupils. 
They  grinned  their  appreciation  and 
the  librarians  felt  as  tho  something 
especially  nice  had  been  said  to  them! 

Experiments  began  in  the  spring 
with  different  types  of  branches.  The 
interest  held  them  from  the  first — as 
one  7-B  teacher  whispered  while  her 
pupils  hurried  between  shelves  and 
catalog  one  warm  day  "Just  look  at 
them,  they  haven't  worked  so  hard  all 
term." 

To  begin  with,  a  principal  is  con- 
sulted and  a  class  visit  arranged.  A 
small  class — or  half  of  a  large  class — 
is  much  more  easily  handled  and  better 
served,  when  it  is  possible  to  limit  the 
number  to  about  20  children.  It  is  best 
to  take  the  highest  grammar  grades 
first,  for  obvious  reasons.  The  best 
"period"  is  the  first  or  the  last  of  a 
school  session,  when  time  is  saved  by 
assembling  at,  or  dismissing  from  the 
library. 

If  previously  there  have  been  class 
visits  to  the  library  for  special  refer- 
ence work  or  for  instruction  in  the  use 
of  the  library  or  of  books  it  is  easier 
to  plan.  Often  a  principal's  remem- 
brance of  his  own  struggles  with  a  card 
catalog  while  doing  post-graduate  or 
even  his  regular  college  work,  is  an  ex- 
cellent stimulant.  Often  too  a  princi- 
pal is  quite  as  ready  to  arrange  a  sched- 
ule for  all  eighth  grade— or  for  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  as  to  send 
one  class  only. 

At  the  library  dummy  slips  like  cat- 
alog cards  on  which  the  top  line  entry 
only  is  filled  in,  leaving  the  call  num- 
ber and  other  lines  to  be  filled  out  by 
the  pupil.  It  costs  so  little  to  have 
forms  printed  on  cheap  slips  at  the 
nearest  job  printers  that  it  is  not  worth 
the  cost  of  the  time  to  print  slips  by 
hand.  (See  samples.) 
Call  No. 


Subject : 

Author: 

Title: 


Submarine  boats. 
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Fill  in  Call  Number,  Author  and 

Title  from  Catalog. 
Find  book  on  Shelf. 


Call  No. 


Sign 


Author :    Beard,  D.  C. 


...     Title:    

Fill  in  Call  Number  and  Title  from 

Catalog. 
Find  book  on  Shelf. 


Call  No. 


Sign 


Title:     Historic  girlhoods. 
Author :    


Fill  in  Call   Number  and  Author 

from  Catalog. 
Find  book  on  Shelf. 


Sign 


It  is  necessary  to  have  enough  slips 
ready  to  average  8-10  per  pupil.  In 
filling  in  authors,  titles  or  subjects,  se- 
lect entries  that  are  for  attractive 
books.  As  one  principal  said  "I  want 
our  boys  and  girls  to  enjoy  the  library 
— not  to  think  of  it  only  as  a  place  in 
which  to  do  overtime  school  work. 
Make  them  look  up  books  that  they'll 
want  to  read  as  soon  as  they  see  them." 

If  classes  are  large  the  ribbon  ar- 
rangement of  books  eliminates  much 
of  the  crowding  at  the  shelves.  If  there 
are  not  enough  drawers  of  the  juvenile 
catalog  for  eSTch  pupil  to  have  one,  take 
out  half  the  cards  from  each  drawer 
— tie  together  by  the  rod-holes,  with  a 
stout  cord,  put  into  empty  card-boxes 
and  use  as  temporary  drawers.  Two 
or  even  more  pupils  may  work  at  the 
same  drawer,  but  one  apiece  is  best. 
Place  drawers  on  tables  with  the  slips 
and  an  emergency  pencil  lying  loosely 
in  front  of  the  cards.  Authors  and 
titles  of  works  of  fiction  are  not  used. 

When  the  class  comes,  pupils  are 
seated  at  the  tables  and  for  five  min- 
utes are  required  to  give  strict  atten- 
tion while  the  librarian  explains  brief- 
ly 1)  the  author,  title  and  subject 
cards  2)  the  dictionary  arrangement 
3)  the  call  number,  and  4)  the  ar- 
rangement  of   books   on   the   shelves. 


Then  the  following  points  are  outlined 
for  the  pupils. 

1)  Take  a  loose  slip  from  the  drawer. 

2)  Find  corresponding  entry  in  its  alpha- 
betic place  in  drawer. 

3)  Fill  blanks  on  the  slip  with  call  num- 
bers and  authors;  or  call  number  and  title; 
or  call  number  and  author  and  title  as  your 
slip  demands. 

4)  Look  up  book  in  its  place  on  shelf. 

5)  Have  librarian  or  teacher  initial  the 
slip  for  each  book  as  it  is  looked  up;  mark 
"out"  if  not  on  shelf. 

6)  Sign  slip  and  proceed  with  others  in 
the  same  manner,  to  see  how  many  can  be 
looked  up  in  time  allowed.  Leave  slips 
with  librarian  as  you  go  out  of  the  library. 
5  minutes  is  long  enough  for  theory. 

Here  follows  an  active  time  for  li- 
brarian and  teacher.  So  few  pupils 
know  the  alphabet  well,  and  one  must 
not  only  verify  books  found  but  be 
sure  that  the  book  reported  "out" 
really  is  out.  The  novelty  of  it  all — 
the  little  note  of  competition  intro- 
duced, and  the  fact  that  the  pupils 
really  want  to  know  how  to  find  their 
own  books  from  the  catalog,  all  serve 
as  a  stimulus.  It  is  unwise  to  allow 
a  class  to  work  longer  than  an  hour  at 
a  time,  for  the  very  intensity  of  inter- 
est means  strain,  tho  we  have  never 
had  a  class  that  was  ready  to  stop 
when  the  period  ended.  Often  pupils 
come  back  after  school  and  "practice" 
by  themselves. 

Before  dismissal  a  rough  tally  is 
taken,  by  hands,  to  get  some  idea  of 
the  number  of  books  looked  up.  Later 
the  slips  are  arranged  alphabetically  by 
signatures  and  the  class  record  copied, 
i.  e. 

Adams,    John 10  books. . .  .1    incomplete 

Brown,    Susan...  11      "      O.K. 

and  following. 

This  record  yields  an  interesting 
summary  for  later  comparison  among 
classes  if  tabulated  as  follows : 

5    pupils  looked  up    5  books  each 25 

8        "  "        "     6      "  "     48 

<9  it  <<  «       y        «  it  oi 

2         "  "        "     8      "  "     .'.*.'.';!l6 

18        "  "        "   26      "  110 

Average  per  pupil  6  1/9. 

The  original  slips,  copies  of  the  rec- 
ord by  name  and  of  the  summary  are 
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then  returned  to  the  teacher.  We  have 
been  interested  to  have  titles  from 
these  slips  sent  for  by  both  teachers 
and  principals,  afterward.  One  result 
of  three  class  visits  to  one  branch  was 
an  increase  of  5%  in  the  non-fiction  cir- 
culation for  that  month. 

Supplementary  class  visits  for  specific 
reference  work 

Classes  which  make  a  second  visit 
to  the  library  use  their  knowledge  of 
how  to  find  the  books  for  specific  class 
reference. 

To  save  time,  each  is  given  a  sub- 
ject slip  filled  out  with  subject,  author, 
title  and  call  number.  These  subjects 
are  chosen  by  the  teachers  in  advance. 

Each  pupil  is  required  to  find  the 
book  referred  to  on  his  slip,  and  to  find 
from  the  table  of  contents,  index,  or 
in  its  alphabetical  place  in  case  of  en- 
cyclopedias, the  material  wanted.  Once 
found,  he  is  to  note  the  pages  on  the 
slip,  and  to  summarize  the  article  on  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper.  If  the  book 
contains  too  much  material  to  be  cov- 
ered in  the  time  allowed,  the  pupil 
chooses  one  chapter  or  section  for  his 
summary.  These  "compositions"  are 
collected  for  the  teacher  and  the  slips 
are  returned  to  the  librarian  so  that 
she  can  verify  the  accuracy  of  the 
pages  noted.  The  keenness  of  the  in- 
terest doubtless  comes  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  learning  to  do  reference 
work  by  doing  it  rather  than  by  theory. 

For  some  time  we  have  doubled  the 
efficacy  of  some  of  the  instruction  to 
classes  in  the  use  of  the  library,  for  tho 
children  listen  and  look  intelligent, 
they  do  not  always  know  what  it's  all 
about.  Since  the  classes  have  been 
learning  by  doing,  the  children's  libra- 
rians report  increasing  use  of  the  cat- 
alogs. We  even  begin  to  hope  that 
the  germ  of  interest  may  eventually  in- 
fect the  adult  borrowers  as  well  and 
that  the  Branch  catalogs  will  soon  be 
the  help  to  all  readers  that  they  are 
meant  to  be. 

Harriet  E.  Hassler, 
Chief  of  children's  department. 
The  Queens  Borough  public  library. 


Why  Books  FaU 

The  superlative  test  of  temper  in  li- 
brary-work— outdoing  even  the  public 
at  its  worst — is  the  toppling  book. 
Temper  and  poise  can  be  frequently 
conserved  if  one  knows  just  why  books 
tend  to  fall. 

One  of  the  simplest  laws  of  me- 
chanics explains  it,  stating  that  a  body 
will  fall  if  a  vertical  line  through  the 
center  of  weight  falls  outside  the  base 
of  the  body. 

k  t 


t 


H 

A  pyramid  (fig.  1)  resting  on  its 
base  is  difficult  to  tip  over  because  the 
vertical  line  through  its  center  of  grav- 
ity is  so  well  within  the  base  limits 
(a-b).  Invert  the  pyramid  (fig.  2)  and 
it  is  impossible  to  prevent  it  toppling 
because  it  is  impossible  to  keep  this 
vertical  line  through  the  center  of 
gravity  within  the  base — for  the  base 
has  become  a  mere  point,  a. 

With  a  book  (fig.  3)  so  long  as  the 
vertical  line  through  the  center  of 
gravity,  c,  remains  within  the  base 
(a-b),  the  book  will  not  topple  over. 
Imagine  it  tipt  to  the  position  in  fig. 
3 ;  tipt  just  a  hairsbreadth  more  it  falls, 
a  hairsbreadth  less  it  returns  to  its 
vertical  position. 

The  pressure  of  the  lower  edges  of 
the  books  against  the  shelf  prevents 
expansion    sideways    there;    and    the 
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books  if  just  set  up  and  especially  if 
of  unglazed  paper  will  open-out  slight- 
ly. If  they  have  been  set  up  vertically, 
this  often  is  enough  to  move  the  top 
of  the  end-book  far  enough  to  throw 
the  gravity  line  outside  of  the  base  and 
the  book  topples  over  and  then  the  next 
and  then  the  next. 

Observant  ones  may  object  that  sin- 
gle books  in  perfectly  good  vertical  po- 
sition act  just  as  cantakerously  and  are 
equally  prone  to  fall  in  dead  faints.  The 
explanation  necessitates  determining 
just  what  is  the  base  of  a  book.  It 
is  the  part  that  supports  the  book.  If 
the  book  rests  on  both  edges  (fig.  4) 
then  the  base  is  (a-b)  but  if  the  book 
is  warpt  or  twisted  and  rests  on  only 
one  edge,  a,  then  the  base  becomes 
(a),  the  gravity-line  is  far  outside  the 
base  and  the  book  tho  in  a  perfectly 
vertical  position  begins  to  fall  and  by 
the  time  the  other  edge  is  in  contact 
with  the  shelf  the  momentum  the  book 
has  attained  carries  it  over. 

Finally  if  the  back  of  a  heavy  book 
is  broken  the  book  may  topple  over 
from  a  vertical  position  tho  both  lower 
edges  are  in  contact  with  the  shelf,  be- 
cause the  edge  and  cover  no  longer 
give  much  support  to  the  book,  the 
lower  edges  of  the  pages  do  not  touch 
the  shelf  so  that  the  book  practically 
rests  on  one  or  the  other  edge  only, 
moves,  attains  momentum  and  falls. 

A.    L.    VOGE. 

Mechanics  Institute,  San  Francisco. 


Agriculture  in  the  D.  C. 

Miss  May  Seymour,  editor  of  the 
Decimal  classification,  in  speaking  of 
the  expansion  of  the  numbers  for  ag- 
riculture says: 

An  admirable  scheme  is  almost  com- 
pleted and  we  hope  before  the  winter 
is  over  that  it  will  be  in  proof  with 
its  index  and  distributed  to  agricul- 
tural libraries.  It  will  contain  notes 
comparing  it  with  Mr  Wyer's  scheme 
and  the  French  scheme  of  the  Insti- 
tute International  de  Bibliographie, 
Before  incorporating  it  in  the  D.  C.  we 
wish  to  get  criticisms  from  agricul- 
tural libraries. 


Adventures  Among  Libriaries 

I  was  much  interested  in  reading  in 
the  January  number  of  Public  Li- 
braries "Adventures  among  libraries,** 
and  I  recalled  that  I  had  had  some  ad- 
ventures among  libraries.  If  others 
were  interested  in  reading  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  some  among  libraries,  why 
should  not  others  be  interested  in  read- 
ing of  my  adventures?  With  this 
thought,  I  am  going  to  try  to  tell  of 
them. 

I  went  traveling  last  summer  and  I 
saw  many  libraries,  good,  bad,  if  a 
library  ever  can  be  bad,  and  certainly 
some  that  were  indifferent. 

I  visited  a  library  in  the  Middle  west 
that  had  a  delightful  exterior  in  so  far 
as  stone,  bronze,  carvings,  many  high 
steps  and  windows  can  make  a  beau- 
tiful building.  But  there  were  so  many 
of  these  steps  that  by  the  time  I  had 
climbed  them  to  enter  the  building  I 
could  scarcely  do  more  than  puff  in 
response  to  the  cordial  welcome  I  re- 
ceived from  the  lady  in  charge,  when  I 
told  her  I  wanted  to  see  her  library. 

The  color  scheme  on  the  inside  was 
a  somber  green  and  dull  yellow,  most 
restful,  most  cheering,  an  arrangement 
which  harmonized  in  the  color  scheme 
of  the  room,  but  the  counters  were 
painted  a  mahogany  color,  jarring  on 
the  nerves  which  were  to  be  soothed 
by  the  light  color  above.  The  flowers 
in  the  vases  were  yellow,  a  cheery,  cool 
note.  But  the  books  on  the  shelves 
were  bright  red  and  bright  blue,  many 
were  black.  Some  were  standing  up- 
right but  the  multitude  were  falling 
over.  There  is  no  thought  of  criticism 
in  this  recital  about  the  books.  Of 
course  the  theory  of  having  a  bright 
book  to  go  out  cheerily  is  a  good  one. 
I  merely  mention  the  effect  on  me  as  I 
looked  at  them  in  that  color  haze. 

Book  supports  would  have  been  a 
good  investment  if  only  for  looks.  For 
the  preservation  of  the  books,  the  cost 
would  have  been  saved  in  the  cost  of 
rebinding. 

What  I  liked  best  of  all  was  the  pride 
of  the  librarian  in  the  service  she  was 
rendering.  She  was  alone  in  her  library. 
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which  was  a  single  room,  with  all  de- 
partments in  it  separated  by  railings. 
She  sprang  to  meet  each  person  com- 
ing in  with  an  eagerness  that  did  not 
abate  in  the  hour  which  I  spent  with 
her.  She  would  stop  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  and  fly  to  meet  whoever  was 
entering.  I  came  away  wondering 
how  long  she  would  last  at  that  rate. 
She  had  told  me,  however,  she  had 
already  lasted  for  five  years,  so  per- 
haps she  is  built  that  way. 

As  I  went  down  the  path  to  the 
street  I  seemed  to  be  affected  by  her 
spring,  and  I  had  an  impulse  to  travel 
Wendy-wise,  but  remembering  my  age 
and  avoirdupois  in  time,  I  didn't  at- 
tempt it. 

I  went  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  a 
well  known  (by  name)  public  library 
one  night  when  I  had  to  stay  over 
night  in  the  town  in  which  it  was 
located  and  in  which  I  was  a  stranger. 

Many  city  libraries  are  not  impres- 
sive at  night,  when  intelligent  service 
has  been  withdrawn  and  part-time  and 
unqualified  assistants  are  left  to  meet 
the  after-hours  people  who  have  little 
time  for  the  use  of  books  and  greatest 
need  for  help  and  inspiration.  The 
hungry  crowd  gathered  about  the  few 
available  books  in  an  "open  shelf"  cor- 
ner of  this  great  city  library  on  a 
summer  night,  received  no  inspiration, 
and  needed  great  courage  and  patience 
to  carry  through  the  project  of  secur- 
ing a  book.  The  "open  shelves"  (a 
dozen  or  so  which  contained  all  that 
the  people  might  handle  of  their 
books)  were  presided  over  by  a  sullen 
youth  who  never  relaxed  the  severity 
of  his  manner  and  countenance  until 
faced  by  a  pretty  painted  little  crea- 
ture who  was  the  first  one  I  observed 
to  receive  a  civil  answer.  This  great 
library,  so  we  were  told,  does  not  own, 
at  least  it  does  not  circulate  Thayer's 
Life  of  Cavour  for  fear  of  oflfending 
some  of  the  taxpayers!  This  was  the 
only  evidence  of  any  thought  of  the 
taxpayers.  All  the  library  "waiters" 
had  utterly  forgotten  or  had  never 
known  that  a  library  is  a  great  co- 
operative venture,  that  it  is  yours  and 


mine,  not  theirs.  I  gave  up  after 
awhile  and  went  out  under  the  stars. 
It  was  pleasanter  than  hunting  for  a 
book  on  the  plant  life  of  a  region 
famous  for  its  out-door  life.  We 
learned  that  the  library  didn't  bother 
with  the  publications  of  its  own  state, 
but  the  assistant  had  a  copy  of  the 
attractive  "pub.  doc."  and  would  loan 
it  to  us  later. 

Very  pleasant  is  the  memory  of  a 
visit  to  one  of  the  best  of  the  subscrip- 
tion libraries  of  the  country.  Attractive 
rooms,  a  welcome,  every  courtesy 
shown  by  attendants  who  seem  to  be 
eager  to  extend  the  hospitality  of  the 
library  to  all  who  enter  its  doors.  How 
nice  it  is  to  be  sure  of  a  pleasant  ex- 
perience, a  clean  book,  and  the  one 
you  want!  Would  it  be  better  for  us 
to  pay-as-we-enter  rather  than  to  pay 
the  tax  collector  who  hands  the  money 
over  through  so  many  agencies  that  the 
boards  and  librarians  sometimes  for- 
get where  it  comes  from,  and  ignore 
the  fact  that  we  have  paid  in  advance 
for  our  library  privileges? 
Continued 


All  the  things  that  ever  get  done  in 
the  world,  good  or  bad,  are  done  by 
words.  And  the  inheritance  of  the 
race's  thought  is  largely  in  words, 
mere  words. 

It  will  be  a  far  more  difficult  task  of 
civilization  to  teach  men  and  women 
to  use  leisure  rightly  than  to  instruct 
them  how  to  labor  efficiently. 

In  these  machine-made  days  every- 
body ought  to  have  spare  time  and 
waste  it  on  something  that  won't  pay 
except  in  the  good  it  does  its  character. 
In  that  way,  or  in  ways  like  that,  he 
may  save  himself  from  shrinking  up 
into  the  dimensions  of  a  cog. 

Most  of  us  waste  enough  leisure  time 
if  rightly  used  to  make  ourselves  musi- 
cians, artists,  scholars,  poets,  able  to 
minister  in  our  avocation  to  human 
happiness  even  beyond  that  which  we 
can  give  through  our  vocation. — John  H. 
Finley,  Commissioner  of  education,  New 
York  state. 
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Library  Meetings 

Chicago— The  February  meeting  of 
the  Chicago  library  club  was  held  at 
the  Art  institute,  February  9,  and  was 
addressed  by  Dr  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus, 
president  of  Armour  institute,  on  **Col- 
lections  and  collecting  with  special  ref- 
erence to  Chicago."  As  Dr  Gunsaulus 
has  been  known  as  a  collector  for 
years,  with  no  field  too  obscure  or  dis- 
tant for  him  to  master,  his  lecture  had 
the  weight  of  an  authority,  while,  since 
some  of  the  large  number  of  Chicago- 
ans  whom  he  has  started  on  the  col- 
lector's way  were  present,  and,  as  he 
varied  the  talk  with  exhibition  of  col- 
lector's specimens,  with  pictures  on  the 
screen,  and  with  giving  opportunity  to 
examine  a  rare  manuscript,  the  occa- 
sion was  delightfully  informal.  The 
manuscript  which  was  examined  was 
a  Persian  copy  of  the  Koran,  very 
finely  done,  exhibited  by  Mirza  Ali 
Kuli  Khan,  N.  D.,  commissioner  gen- 
eral of  Persia  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
exposition,  to  whom  Dr  Gunsaulus 
gave  an  opportunity  to  make  some  re- 
marks on   Persian  rarities. 

Dr  Gunsaulus  spoke  of  differing  val- 
ues of  various  articles  gathered  in  the 
same  place,  of  the  necessity. of  learning 
one's  subject,  and  of  the  advantage  of 
beginning  a  collection  before  any  one 
else,  thereby  attracting  the  attention  of 
others  and  enhancing  values.  He  re- 
called the  collectors  in  Chicago  in  the 
70's  and  early  '80's,  especially  Eugene 
Field.  He  called  attention  to  some 
valuable  collections  now  in  Chicago, 
and  to  some  "finds''  made  by  collectors 
in  Chicago  homes,  such  as  a  portrait  of 
Burne-Jones  by  W.  M.  Rossetti,  and  a 
papal  bull  at  Blue  Island.  He  also 
spoke  of  Judge  Clearwater  of  King- 
ston, N.  Y.,  with  his  collection  of 
church  steeples  and  church  silver,  and 
John  G.  Johnson  of  Philadelphia.  Then 
after  giving  some  general  rules  for  col- 
lectors he  read  from  the  manuscript. 
Field's  "Temptation  of  Friar  Gunsaul," 
a  tale  in  sixteenth  century  English  de- 
scriptive of  his  own  temptation  as  a 
book  colector.  A.  H.  Shearer. 


District  of  Columbia— The  District  of 
Columbia  library  association  held  its  bi- 
monthly meeting  on  Wednesday  evening, 
February  9.  The  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  O.  G.  Sonneck,  chief  of  the  Music 
division  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Under  the  title  of  "Opera,  some  obser- 
vations from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
librarian,"  Mr  Sonneck  read  the  major 
part  of  the  preface  to  his  new  work,  now 
in  manuscript :  Catalog  of  full  scores  of 
dramatic  music  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  lecture  opened  with  a  discussion 
of  the  historical  principles  governing  the 
library's  interest  in  the  earliest  operas. 
Mr  Sonneck  then  described  the  situation 
confronting  the  collector  of  opera,  and 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  organic 
development  of  such  a  collection,  both  as 
to  manuscript  and  printed  scores. 

The  survey  of  actual  conditions  and 
difficulties,  Mr  Sonneck  said,  furnishes 
the  only  basis  for  a  fair  and  intelligent 
estimate  of  the  resources  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  which  are  now  unrivaled, 
the  library  possessing  almost  3000  or- 
chestral scores  of  operas,  ballets  or  other 
musico-dramatic  works. 

After  his  paper,  Mr  Sonneck  acted 
informally  as  interpreter  of  selected  or- 
chestral scores,  exhibited  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  professional  attention  to  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  the  cataloger  of  music, 
as  for  instance,  the  technique  of  music 
publishers'  plate  numbers  and  the  sundry 
processes  used  for  printing  music. 
Alice  C.  Atwood, 

Secretary. 

Massachusetts — The  winter  meeting  of 
the  Massachusetts  library  club,  held  on 
January  27,  opened  with  a  morning 
session  in  the  treasure  room  of  the 
Harvard  University  library.  About 
300  members  were  in  attendance.  A 
greeting  was  extended  by  Professor 
Archibald  C.  Coolidge  who  on  behalf 
of  the  university  library  welcomed  the 
members  of  the  club  to  the  oldest  of 
Massachusetts  libraries. 

A  report  of  the  Committee  on  chil- 
dren's work,  submitted  by  Miss  Lucy 
B.    Grain,    of    the    Somerville    public 
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library,  summarized  the  work  so  far 
accomplished  of  securing  data  regard- 
ing work  with  children,  in  various 
libraries  in  the  state  and  recommended 
the  employment  by  the  State  Commis- 
sion of  "a  thoroughly  competent 
librarian,  acquainted  with  children's 
work"  to  organize  and  develop  work 
with  children  throughout  the  state.  A 
vote  was  passed  in  support  of  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  committee. 

William  C.  Lane,  librarian  of  Har- 
vard college  library,  gave  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  Harry  Elkins  Widener 
memorial  library.  George  P.  Winship, 
librarian  of  the  Widener  library,  spoke 
of  the  special  Widener  collection.  Mr 
Winship  referred  to  many  of  the  fea- 
tures in  which  the  collection  is  strong- 
est and  he  urged  that  libraries  gener- 
ally should  allow  their  rare  books  to 
occupy  a  central  position  in  their  col- 
lections. 

"Reorganizing  a  card  catalog"  was 
the  subject  of  a  paper  by  T.  Franklin 
Currier,  assistant  librarian,  in  charge 
of  shelf  and  catalog  department,  of  the 
Harvard  college  library.  Mr  Currier 
reviewed  the  progress  of  the  work  in 
changing  over  the  public  catalog  at  the 
Harvard  college  library  from  index 
sized  cards  to  one  on  standard  sized 
cards,  and  he  summarized  the  policy 
pursued  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
undergraduate,  the  student  in  training 
to  become  a  specialist  and  the  trained 
worker. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
session  the  members  of  the  club  were 
given  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the 
Harvard  college  library.  After  lunch- 
eon, which  was  served  at  the  Hotel 
Vendome,  John  Jay  Chapman  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  "The  schoolmas- 
ter." 

At  the  afternoon  session,  held  at  the 
Museum  of  fine  arts,  an  address  of 
welcome  was  given  by  the  director,  Mr 
Arthur  Fairbanks. 

Mr  FitzRoy  Carrington,  curator  of 
the  department  of  prints,  spoke  on 
"The  appreciation  of  prints."  Mr 
Carrington  regarded  it  as  an  encourag- 
ing sign  that  the  matter  of  prints  was 


the  subject  of  discussion  by  librarians 
and  on  the  basis  of  this  interest  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  practical  ques- 
tion of  how  each  library  may  best  get 
together  such  a  collection  of  prints  as 
shall  be  of  real  service  in  a  community. 
Mr  Carrington  referred  to  important 
print  collections  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, New  York  public  library,  the 
Albright  gallery,  the  Boston  museum 
of  fine  arts  and  he  spoke  at  length  of 
the  collection  in  the  Newark  public 
library  and  of  its  general  utility.  He 
outlined  with  some  detail,  through 
quotations  from  the  Print  Collectors' 
Quarterly,  which  he  regarded  as  highly 
important  for  library  use,  the  growth 
of  the  print  collection  in  the  Newark 
library  and  urged  the  formation  of  n 
department  of  illustration  in  libraries. 
The  resources  of  the  museum,  in  the 
way  of  lending  material,  were  outlined. 
At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session 
the  members  of  the  club  were,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  museum  staff,  con- 
ducted in  groups  through  the  different 
departments  of  the  museum. 

Frank  H.  Whitmore, 

Recorder. 

New  York.— How  to  make  "the  book  a 
.tool  and  the  library  a  working  labora- 
tory" for  every  teacher  and  child  in 
our  schools,  was  the  principal  theme 
of  a  talk  given  at  the  January  meeting 
of  the  Rochester  District  library  club, 
by  Jasper  H.  Wright,  of  Mechanics  in- 
stitute. In  November  a  committee, 
with  Mr  Wright  as  chairman,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Library  section  of  the 
State  teachers  association  to  find  means 
of  increasing  the  attendance  at  the  li- 
brary section,  and  of  bringing  before 
the  educational  authorities  the  impor- 
tance, both  for  teachers  and  pupils,  of 
teaching  the  use  of  books  as  tools  and 
libraries  as  working  laboratories.  The 
Library  section  is  now  made  up  mainly 
of  librarians,  and  has  failed  therefore 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  formed.  Yet  it  is  only  too  evident 
that  teachers  are  not  trained  in  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  books,  and 
libraries  do  not  show  the  proper  in- 
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terest  in  them.  To  remedy  these  con- 
ditions, Mr  Wright  made  the  follow- 
ing recommendations: 

The  Library  section  shall  have  an  impor- 
tant place  on  the  general  program  of  the 
State  teachers'  association,  and  a  live,  en- 
thusiastic speaker,  and  shall  send  into  as 
many  other  sections  of  the  association  as 
possible  enthusiastic  speakers,  with  the  in- 
tent of  getting  into  the  discussion. 

The  Library  section  proper  shall  be  con- 
fined to  a  brief  business  meeting  of  reports, 
etc. 

A  survey  of  the  library  equipment,  organi- 
zation, staff,  instruction  given,  etc.,  of  all 
the  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  col- 
leges in  the  state  shall  be  made,  and  a 
selected  list  showing  good  examples  of  work 
done  in  this  or  other  states. 

An  attempt  shall  be  made  to  have  a  com- 
petent organizer  of  school  libraries  added 
to  the  State  education  department. 

A  minimum  requirement  in  library  meth- 
ods shall  be  added  to  the  English  course 
in  high  schools,  as  well  as  in  schools  train- 
ing teachers,  and  appropriate  examinations 
shall  be  given  for  it  as  for  other  subjects. 

The  results  of  the  survey  shall  be  brought 
before  the  State  education  department  in 
the  attempt  to  gain  the  other  points,  and  if 
necessary  a  campaign  of  publicity  resorted 
to,  to  convince  the  educational  authorities 
as  well  as  the  general  public  of  the  value 
and  reasonableness  of  library  efficiency. 

The  question  was  brought  up 
whether  or  not  the  Library  section  was 
not  regarded  by  the  teachers  as  a  sec- 
tion for  librarians  and  not  for  them ; 
for  this  reason  they  have  heretofore 
failed  to  attend  its  meetings. 

Principal  Hawley  of  City  school  No. 
23  briefly  outlined  a  projected  plan 
whereby  credit  could  be  given  in  the 
schools  for  reading  done  by  the  chil- 
dren outside  of  school  hours.  A  local 
graded  list  is  being  prepared  from 
which  the  reading  is  to  be  selected.  It 
is  possible  that  an  actual  percentage 
in  school  reading  can  be  given  for  this 
outside  work. 

The  chairman  of  the  nominating 
committee  submitted  names  of  oflficers 
for  the  ensuing  year  and  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  Mar- 
garet Weaver,  West  high  school ;  vice- 
president,  J.  H.  Wright,  Mechanics  in- 
stitute; secretary-treasurer,  Margaret 
Becker,  University  library. 

Margaret  E.  Becker^ 
Secretary. 


Ontario— The  annual  meeting  of  the 
library  institute  for  Toronto  was  held  in 
Victoria  college  when  Professor  A.  E. 
Lang,  librarian  of  the  collie,  gave  the 
presidential  address  on  "Library  cooper- 
ation in  Toronto"  and  Mr  George  Locke 
spoke  on  "Early  printing  in  Canada." 
There  was  an  exhibition  of  some  of  the 
rare  Canadiana  belonging  to  Victoria  col- 
lege and  afterwards  the  106  del^;ates 
were  entertained  in  the  great  dining-hall. 
The  officers  for  1916  are :  President,  R. 
A.  Gray,  Oakwood  collegiate;  vice- 
president.  Miss  Charlton,  Academy  of 
medicine ;  secretary,  Miss  Davis,  Public 
library.  Executive  committee,  Professor 
Keys,  Canadian  institute,  Mr  Prender- 
gast  of  the  Normal  school.  Professor 
Kittredge  of  Trinity  college,  Principal 
Wright  of  Lansdowne  school,  Mr  Hardy 
of  the  Sunday  School  association. 
Coming  meetings 

There  will  be  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Oklahoma  and  the  Kansas  library  asso- 
ciations, at  the  invitation  of  the  latter,  at 
Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  the  last  of  Oc- 
tober, the  date  to  be  settled  later. 

American  library  association,  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  June  26-July  3,  1916. 

Departmental  conference,  G.  F.  W.  C, 
New  York  City,  May  25,  1916. 

The  Special  library  association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  June  27-29. 


Interesting  Things  in  Print 
No.  1,  V.  10,  of  ^.  L.  ^.  Bulletin  con- 
tains the  proceedings  of  the  mid-winter 
meeting  in  Chicago,  December  29-31, 
1915. 

Parts  1  and  2,  V.  14,  of  the  Selected 
list  of  books,  published  quarterly  by 
the  Department  of  education,  Province 
of  Ontario,  have  been  issued. 

A  list  of  books  in  Swedish,  German, 
Polish  and  Croatian  are  included  in  the 
December  number  of  Opportunity,  the 
bulletin  of  the  Public  library  at  Gary, 
Ind. 

A  record  of  the  discussions  at  the 
A.  L.  1.  meeting  held  at  Atlantic  City, 
March  5,  1915,  has  been  issued  in  a 
16  page  pamphlet.  The  constitution 
and  a  list  of  Fellows  are  included. 
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Library  notes  in  the  Stone  and  Web- 
ster Journal  shows  a  very  wide  space  of 
what  might  be  called  "library  failures 
for  lack  of  facilities."  This  is  due  to 
lack  of  cooperation  in  Boston  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr  G  W  Lee. 

According  to  the  Publisher/  Weekly 
record  of  American  book  production  in 
November,  1915,  the  61  books  of  fiction 
were  outnumbered  by  religious  and 
theological  books  by  5;  and  almost 
equaled  by  the  60  books  of  history, 
while  books  on  economics  and  soci- 
ology numbered  52. 

A  new  bulletin  has  been  started  by 
the  Public  library  at  Seattle  under  the 
title  of  Library  Poster.  The  restric- 
tion of  entries  is  to  be  commended,  less 
than  20  titles  of  important  books  on 
municipal  affairs,  published  in  1915, 
being  included.  Annotations  give  an 
idea  of  the  contents  of  the  books. 

Three  additional  divisions  of  the 
classification  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
have  been  issued  and  may  be  had  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  HT, 
Social  groups:  Communities,  classes, 
races,  completing  class  H  in  social 
sciences;  Class  A,  General  works,  po- 
lygraphy;  GR,  Folk-lore;  GT,  Man- 
ners and  customs,  completing  Class  G : 
Geography,  anthropology,  sports  and 
games. 

An  aid  to  dictionary  study  in  gram- 
mar grades  is  the  title  of  a  small  vol- 
ume prepared  by  Catherine  Dunn  and 
Mary  C.  Gilkison,  teachers  in  the  In- 
dianapolis public  schools,  with  adapta- 
tion of  the  work  for  use  by  the  deaf, 
made  by  Amelia  DeMotte  of  the  In- 
diana school  for  the  deaf.  Only  such 
words  as  seem  to  belong  to  the  vocabu- 
lary of  children,  eliminating  those 
which  present  great  difficulty  and  those 
of  abstruse  meaning,  have  been  con- 
sidered. The  meaning  of  the  word  is 
illustrated  by  its  use  in  a  sentence.  A 
useful  little  book  for  the  children's 
room. 

The  "List  for  small  libraries"  se- 
lected from  books  of  the  year,  was  as 


usual,  the  main  topic  of  discussion  at 
the  Mid-winter  meeting  of  the  West- 
ern Massachusetts  library  club.  For 
nearly  20  years,  members  of  the  West- 
ern Massachusetts  library  club  have 
made  up  this  list  to  aid  small  Hbraries 
in  the  selection  of  books,  for  the  most 
.  part  inexpensive,  but  of  real  value  to 
the  libraries  of  limited  means.  The 
list  was  printed  first  in  the  Springfield 
Republican,  February  9  and  reprints 
made  afterwards  for  the  club.  The  list 
is  a  good  one. 

The  MacMillan  Company  has  issued 
a  Brief  bibliography  of  books  in  Eng- 
lish, Spanish  and  Portuguese,  relating 
to  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, exclusive  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  an  appraisal  under  each  entry 
— condemnation  of  some  works  being 
quite  as  forceful  and  definite  as  is  bal- 
anced and  restrained  the  expressions  of 
commendation  of  others.  The  bibliog- 
raphy was  prepared  by  Peter  H.  Gold- 
smith, director  of  the  Pan  American 
division  of  the  American  Association 
for  International  Conciliation,  and  in 
view  of  recent  interest  in  the  subject 
to  which  it  relates  should  be  of  value 
to  libraries. 

A  List  of  books  on  the  history  of  in- 
dustry and  industrial  arts  has  been 
issued  by  The  John  Crerar  library  of 
Chicago  as  a  companion  volume  to  the 
List  of  books  on  the  history  of  science, 
issued  in  1911.  While  the  list  is  con- 
sidered as  the  resource  of  a  single  li- 
brary it  may  be  counted  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  bibliography  of  the  subject 
covered.  The  arrangement  of  the  titles 
is  largely  that  of  a  classed  catalog, 
though  a  certain  amount  of  rearrange- 
ment was  necessary  to  bring  together 
allied  material  classified  in  different 
places. 

The  entries  make  a  volume  of  486 
pages  and  are  apparently  a  reprint  on 
the  linotypes  made  in  cataloging  the 
material  in  library.  An  index  of  25 
pages  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
volume.  The  List  was  prepared  by 
A.  G.  S.  Josephson,  head  cataloger  of 
The  John  Crerar  library. 
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Cataloging  for  Small  Libraries 
Anent  its  review  in  January  Public  Libraries 

This  book  was  written  primarily  for 
the  untrained  or  inexperienced  libra- 
rian. I  cannot  state  that  fact,  of  which 
my  critic  seems  rather  to  have  lost 
sight,  too  emphatically. 

The  enlarged  edition  of  my  work  is 
an  expansion  of  the  little  pamphlet 
which  appeared  in  print  eleven  years 
ago,  published  because  it  seemed  at  the 
time  to  meet  a  need  that  no  other  book 
quite  filled.  It  is  my  own  in  so  far  as 
such  things  may  be  considered  one's 
own.  It  is  founded  on  my  twenty-five 
years'  experience  in  cataloging,  in  or- 
ganizing and  reorganizing  the  work  of 
cataloging,  etc.,  in  small  libraries,  in 
planning,  directing  and  supervising  the 
work  of  others  engaged  in  this  pursuit, 
in  lecturing  and  in  teaching  the  sub- 
ject with  its  ramifications  in  various 
ways,  from  the  elementary  to  the  ad- 
vanced, to  private  pupils,  to  apprentice 
classes  in  the  Brooklyn  public  library, 
to  Round  tables  at  library  institutes, 
and  to  library  schools.  It  was  under- 
taken years  ago  and  is  the  result  of 
steady  growth  and  the  accumulation 
of  ideas  and  practical  experience,  not 
the  outcome  of  a  month's  or  even  a 
year's  preparation. 

The  book  is  so  obviously  a  com- 
mentary on  the  A.  L.  A.  rules  and  so 
built  around  that  steel  framework  of 
cataloging  (the  composite  production 
of  some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  pro- 
fession), on  Cutter's  rules  and  other 
well-known  works  on  cataloging,  that 
an  expression  of  my  indebtedness  to 
them  seemed  superfluous.  Why  any 
one  should  for  one  moment  think  I 
meant  to  arrogate  to  myself  the  pro- 
mulgation of  any  original  principles  or 
even  theories  on  cataloging  seems  ab- 
surd. I  surely  never  meant  to 
create  the  impression  that  I  had  pro- 
duced an  original  work  on  cataloging. 
The  libraries  of  this  country  are  too 
well  organized  for  any  one  of  them  to 
be  doing  other  than  following  in  the 
most  approved  footsteps — not  going 
oflF  at  an  independent  tangent  in  cata- 


loging or  any  other  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

While  my  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject was  of  necessity  somewhat  didac- 
tic in  tone,  it  was  so  imparted  because 
I  concluded  that  in  that  manner  it 
would  most  readily  meet  the  needs  of 
the  reader  for  whom  it  was  primarily 
intended,  the  untrained  or  inexperi- 
enced librarian  or  cataloger.  I  did  not 
presume  to  think  that  any  trained  cata- 
loger would  require  its  assistance. 
Even  so  I  credited  my  reader  with 
common  sense  and  judgment  sufficient 
to  enable  her  to  grasp  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  be  followed  blind- 
ly, but  rather  that  the  instructions  and 
illustrations  contained  therein  were 
meant  to  serve  as  a  guide  and  to  foster 
an  ambition  or  a  desire  on  her  part  for 
further  and  more  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic training  as  afforded  by  other 
library  schools,  or  failing  opportunity 
for  that,  to  increase  her  efficiency  and 
her  apperception  and  capacity  for  bet- 
ter, more  telling  and  more  useful  serv- 
ice in  the  community  she  had  chosen 
or  to  which  fate  had  ordained  her. 

Fve  found  the  individual  point  of  view 
must  often  decide  a  mooted  point,  even 
though  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  her- 
self several  points  of  view  seem  equally 
good.  For  the  sake  of  clarity  she  may 
not  cite  them  all.  The  same  individual 
viewpoint  will  make  for  difference  in 
opinion  always  as  regards  specified 
rules  and  illustrations,  and  these,  by 
their  very  explicitness  and  multiplicity 
may  cause  the  underlying  principles  to 
become  obscured.  Yet  all  catalogers 
build  on  the  same  foundation  and  work 
with  the  same  materials.  In  other 
words,  the  principles  stand  firm. 

As  to  helpful  suggestions  and  con- 
structive criticism,  from  whatever 
source  they  may  come,  no  one  is  more 
gratefully  open  to  their  reception  than 
the  writer.  Should  there  be  a  demand 
for  a  revised  edition  of  this  work  in 
the  future,  such  suggestions  will  surely 
be  found  embodied  therein,  even  if  not 
specifically  acknowledged. 

Theresa  Hitchler. 

Brooklyn,  January  20,  1916. 
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Some  Comments  on  the  Reply 

Having,  through  the  courtesy  of  Pub- 
lic Libraries,  been  allowed  an  advance 
reading  of  the  reply  to  the  review  on 
"Cataloging  for  small  libraries"  which 
appeared  in  the  January  number,  and  be- 
ing strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
it  does  not  ser\'e  to  clarify  the  situation  as 
was  to  be  desired,  I  feel  that  with  that  end 
in  view  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  add  a 
few  words,  though  I  do  so  with  deep 
reluctance. 

While  I  have,  for  lack  of  a  better 
designation,  called  it  a  "reply,**  I  serious- 
ly question  the  appropriateness  of  that 
term  when  one  considers  how  far  afield 
the  statements  wander  from  the  review. 
Indeed,  one  is  led  to  question  whether 
the  writer  of  the  reply  has  carefully  read 
the  review,  when  he  notes  in  the  open- 
ing paragraph  that  the  "critic  seems 
rather  to  have  lost  sight"  of  the  fact 
that  the  "book  was  written  primarily  for 
the  untrained  or  inexperienced  librarian" 
and  then  turning  back  to  the  review  notes 
the  emphasis  laid  specially  on  that  point 
in  such  phrases  as  "From  the  explicit  and 
detailed  explanations  .  .  .  one  is  led 
to  presume  that  it  was  the  author's  inten- 
tion to  supply  a  book  which  would  meet 
the  requirements  of  untrained  or  partly 
trained  caialogers"  "Directions  to  un- 
trained people  must  be  clear,  accurate  and 
consistent,"  "These  are  points  which  in- 
experienced catalogers  are  slow  to  dis- 
cern" and  "The  usefulness  of  the  book, 
for  the  young  cataloger/'  In  view  of 
these  expressions  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
one  could  regard  the  reviewer  as  having 
"lost  sight"  of  the  purpose  of  the  book. 

One  finds  also  in  the  reply  the  follow- 
ing: "Why  any  one  should  for  one  mo- 
ment think  I  meant  to  arrogate  to  myself 
the  promulgation  of  any  original  prin- 
ciples or  even  theories  on  cataloging 
seems  absurd.  I  assuredly  never  meant 
to  create  the  impression  that  I  had  pro- 
duced an  original  work  on  cataloging." 
The  reason  for  these  statements  is  not 
entirely  obvious,  since  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  review  fails  to  disclose  the 
most  remote  suggestion  of  this  idea. 

That  the  following  statement  in  regard 
to  the  preparation  of  the  book  is  literally 


true  I  do  not  in  the  least  question :  "It 
was  undertaken  years  ago  and  is  the  re- 
sult of  steady  growth  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  ideas  and  practical  experience, 
not  the  outcome  of  a  month's  or  even  a 
year's  preparation'*;  but,  however  true, 
literally,  it  is  nevertheless  liable  to  be 
misleading,  inasmuch  as  the  reader  might 
thereby  infer  that  the  present  edition  of 
"Cataloging  for  small  libraries"  could  not 
have  incorporated  material  from  *'Cata- 
loging  rules"  published  only  a  few 
months  previously  as  Library  School  Bid- 
letin  36,  unless  that  reader  knows  that 
substantially  (and  to  a  very  large  extent 
identically)  the  same  material  which  was 
printed  in  the  Bulletin  was  distributed  on 
stenciled  sheets  to  Library  school  stu- 
dents and  to  any  others  who  desired  it 
as  far  back  as  the  school  year  1911-12 
and  that  in  several  instances  where  the 
wording  of  the  book  under  discussion 
differs  slightly  from  the  Bulletin  it  is 
found  to  correspond  exactly  to  the  sten- 
ciled sheets. 

The  statement  that  "the  book  is  so 
obviously  a  commentary  on  the  A.  L.  A. 
Rules  ...  on  Cutter's  rules  and  other 
well-known  works  on  cataloging  that  an 
expression  of  .  .  .  indebtedness  to  them 
seemed  superfluous"  unfortunately  pre- 
supposes a  universal  familiarity  in  library 
circles  with  the  various  works  referred 
to,  a  supposition  which  the  facts,  espe- 
cially when  considered  with  reference  to 
the  "untrained  or  inexperienced  libra- 
rian," do  not  justify.  It  may  be  permis- 
sible at  this  point  to  suggest  that  the  at- 
titude expressed  above  shows  a  view 
quite  at  variance  with  that  evidently  held 
by  the  committee  on  the  A.  L.  A.  rules 
(composed  of  "some  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  profession"),  as  indicated  by  re- 
peated references  in  that  code  to  "Cut- 
ter," "Eclectic"  and  "British  Museum 
rules,"  and  with  the  attitude  shown  in 
other  well-known  works  on  library  econ- 
omy. The  omission  of  any  recognition 
of  my  own  work,  however,  is  a  point 
which  I  would  gladly  pass  by  except  for 
the  very  serious  issues  involved  in  rela- 
tion to  my  using  my  own  material  in  any 
future  edition  after  it  has  appeared  as 
the  apparent  work  of  another  author  and 
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even  been  copyrighted  under  that  au- 
thor's name.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
importance  to  the  reader  of  being  able 
to  trace  a  rule  to  its  source  is  brought 
out  by  certain  statements  for  the  under- 
standing of  which  "common  sense  and 
judgment"  will  be  needed  in  a  superla- 
tive degree  unless  supported  by  the  con- 
text of  the  original. 

Again  referring  to  the  review,  one 
fails  to  find  any  criticism  which  calls 
for  a  defense  of  the  "didactic"  nature 
of  the  book.  In  view  of  the  points  which 
have  been  noted,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  publication  of  the  reply  will  lead  the 
reader  to  a  further  study  of  the  review, 
without  which  study  the  reply  will  fall 
far  short  of  meeting  with  due  apprecia- 
tion. 

Probably  no  one  regrets  more  deeply 
than  the  present  writer  the  unfortunate 
situation  which  has  arisen.  A  different 
attitude  in  the  beginning  might  have  re- 
sulted in  a  cordial  cooperation  which 
would  have  produced  a  needed  and  de- 
cidedly helpful  work  under  entirely  sat- 
isfactory conditions. 

Jennie  D.  Fellows. 
Albany,  N.  Y.  " 


Position  Open 

There  is  a  good  position  open  to  a 
Library  school  graduate  of  Scandina- 
^  ian  ancestry,  in  one  of  the  most  active 
public  libraries  in  Norway.  The  work 
of  such  an  assistant  would  be  along 
many  lines,  being  generally  helpful  in 
reorganizing  and  establishing  new 
work  in  the  library.  Any  one  inter- 
ested may  obtain  further  details  by  ad- 
dressing the  Library  department  of 
Library  Bureau,  Chicago. 


"Why  war?"  is  the  suggestive  title  of 
a  new  Scribner  book  by  Frederic  C. 
Howe.  "Wars,"  says  Dr  Howe,  "are 
not  made  by  peoples.  .  .  .  Wars  are 
made  by  irresponsible  monarchs,  by  rul- 
ing aristocracies,  by  foreign  ministers, 
and  by  diplomats.  Wars  are  made  by 
privil^ed  interests,  by  financiers,  by 
commercial  groups,  seeking  private  profit 
in  foreign  lands.  Wars  are  made  behind 
closed  doors." 


Library  Schools 

Carnegie  library  of  Pittiburgh 

Training  school  for  children's  Ubraries 

Miss  Eleanor  Fitzg^bbons,  secretary 
of  the  Pittsburgh  center  of  the  Drama 
league  of  America,  spoke  to  the  school, 
January  20  on  the  work  of  the  Drama 
league. 

"Story  interests  of  children  at  rang- 
ing stages  of  their  development"  and 
"Poetry"  were  the  subjects  of  the  talks 
given  by  Mrs  Edna  Lyman  Scott  of 
Oak  Park,  111. 

Examinations  in  reference  work  and 
classification  were  given  in  January. 

Alumnae  notes 

Edith  Endicott,  *14,  has  resigned  her 
position  of  children's  librarian  in  the 
Washington  County  free  library  of 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  to  accept  a  position 
on  the  Staff  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

Frances  Jennings  Rhoades,  a  student 
in  the  school,  '14-15,  was  married 
February  2  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  to 
Hermann  Weigand. 

Martha  Josephine  Sands,  '15,  re- 
signed her  position  of  assistant  in  the 
Training  school,  February  1.  Lida 
Bryon  Young,  '14,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  Miss  Sand's  place. 

Ethel  Pierce  Underbill,  '10,  has  been 
appointed  children's  librarian  in  the 
Reuben  McMillan  free  library,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio. 

The  school  regrets  the  loss  from  its 
faculty  of  Miss  Hannah  Carver  Ellis, 
who  resigned  in  February. 

Miss  Edna  Whiteman,  instructor  in 
story-telling,  is  giving  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  story-telling  in  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh. 

George  Alexander  Macbeth,  vice- 
president  of  the  Board  of  trustees  of 
the  Carnegie  Institute  and  of  the 
Board  of  trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
library,  died  at  his  home  in  Pittsburgh 
on  February  11.  Mr  Macbeth  was  a 
life  trustee  of  the  library  and  also 
chairman  of  the  Library  committee 
since  its  formation. 

In  Mr  Macbeth's  death  the  Training 
school  has  suffered  a  severe  loss  and 
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one  which  will  be  keenly  felt  by  fac- 
ulty, alumnae  and  students.  Since  its 
organization  in  1901  the  school  has  had 
no  warmer  friend,  no  more  loyal  sup- 
porter and  no  wiser  counselor  than 
Mr  Macbeth.  His  unusual  knowledge 
of  the  library  world,  his  shrewd  judg- 
ment, his  active  interest  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  school,  together  with 
his  broad  human  sympathy,  made  him 
a  much  valued  adviser  and  a  rare 
friend. 

University  of  Illinois 

The  annual  inspection  visit  of  the 
students  of  the  school  took  the  stu- 
dents this  year  to  the  libraries  and 
kindred  institutions  of  Decatur,  Spring- 
field and  St.  Louis,  occupying  the  week 
beginning  Monday,  February  7.  The 
party  was  in  charge  of  Mr  Ernest  J. 
Reece,  associate,  and  Miss  Ethel  Bond, 
instructor  in  the  library  school,  and 
numbered  31.  The  usual  cordial  his- 
pitality  greeted  the  students  in  every 
case. 

At  Decatur  the  party  visited  the  Pub- 
lic library,  the  library  of  the  Decatur 
high  school  and  that  of  the  James  Mil- 
likin  university.  In  Springfield  the  va- 
rious state  libraries  and  kindred  institu- 
tions housed  under  the  roof  of  the  state 
house,  including  also  the  library  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  divided  the  time  and 
interest  of  the  students  with  a  visit  to 
the  Lincoln  library  and  to  the  Lincoln 
home,  the  latter  through  the  courtesy 
of  Mr  Remann. 

In  St.  Louis,  the  party  was  delight- 
fully entertained  by  the  staff  of  the  St. 
Louis  public  library  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  machinery  of  that 
most  effective  great  public  library. 
They  also  visited  two  libraries  not  less 
interesting,  but  offered  a  marked  con- 
trast, namely  the  library  of  Washing- 
ton university,  where  Dr  Chenery's 
staff  served  a  delightful  afternoon  tea, 
and  the  St.  Louis  Mercantile  library, 
which  gave  many  of  the  students  their 
first  glimpse  of  a  subscription  library. 

An  Illinois  luncheon  was  arranged  at 
the  New  Leland  hotel  in  Springfield 
for  the  members  of  the  party  and  the 


librarians    of    Springfield,    about    50 
covers  being  laid. 

Dr  E.  C.  Richardson,  librarian  of 
Princeton  university,  gave  two  lectures 
before  the  members  of  the  library 
school  early  in  January.  The  subject 
of  the  first  lecture  was  Paleography  as 
a  study  for  librarians,  and  in  the 
second  lecture,  Dr  Richardson  de- 
scribed various  unusual  methods  of 
work  used  in  the  Princeton  University 
library. 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  semester, 
four  additional  students  have  been 
registered  for  full  or  part  time  courses, 
Vivian  S.  Colgrove  for  full  work  in  the 
junior  class,  and  George  A.  Deveneau, 
Susan  T.  Benson,  and  Mary  Grace 
Barnes  for  certain  courses  in  the  senior 
class. 

The  following  students  will  not  be 
in  the  library  school  for  the  second 
semester:  Nelle  U.  Branch,  who  has 
completed  the  work  of  the  senior  year 
and  will  receive  the  degree  of  B.  L.  S. 
in  June,  1916.  In  the  junior  class: 
Mary  Grace  Johnston,  who  withdrew 
in  the  early  part  of  the  semester; 
Katharine  Davis,  who  withdrew  at  the 
time  of  the  Christmas  vacation  to  ac- 
cept a  position  of  teacher-librarian  in  a 
normal  school,  and  Alice  Brown,  who 
remained  till  the  close  of  the  first  se- 
mester, but  will  not  return. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Library 
club  for  the  year  was  held  February  1. 
A  most  interesting  address  was  made 
by  Professor  L.  M.  Larson,  of  the  de- 
partment of  History,  on  Ibsen.  Profes- 
sor Larson  read  numerous  selections 
from  Peer  Gynt  and  incidental  music 
from  the  Peer  Gynt  suite  was  played 
by  Miss  Ricketts  of  the  library  staff. 

The  committee  having  in  charge  the 
securing  of  funds  for  a  memorial  for 
Katharine  L.  Sharp,  the  first  director  of 
the  school,  reports  subscriptions 
amounting  to  nearly  $1,000,  most  of 
which  have  already  been  paid. 

Florence  M.  Craig,  *15-'16,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  on  one-third  time 
in  the  University  of  Illinois  library. 
Frances  Simpson, 
Assistant-director. 
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New  York  public  library 

Lectures  by  the  Director  of  the 
library;  by  Miss  Moore,  supervisor  of 
the  library's  work  with  children;  Mr 
Adams,  chief  of  the  circulation  depart- 
ment; and  Mrs  Maltby,  librarian  of 
the  Tompkins  Square  branch,  have 
been  scheduled  for  the  juniors  since 
the  last  report. 

Miss  Euphemia  Corwin,  librarian  of 
Berea  college,  Kentucky,  spoke  to  the 
juniors  on  February  9,  on  **A  moun- 
tain college  and  its  library,'*  giving  a 
most  interesting  insight  into  the  life  of 
the  mountain  people. 

On  February  11,  several  graduates 
met  the  juniors  to  impress  upon  them 
the  constant  need  of  foreign  languages 
in  advanced  cataloging,  order  and  ref- 
erence work,  and  the  advisability  of 
keeping  up  their  study  of  languages 
after  leaving  the  school. 

The  seniors  began  their  work  in 
technical  Italian  on  February  15.  The 
work  runs  .almost  to  the  end  of  the 
term. 

A  number  of  the  juniors  plan  to 
attend  the  Atlantic  City  meeting, 
March  3  and  4.  The  class  has  been 
allowed  to  choose  between  the  usual 
spring  trip  to  visit  libraries  and  the 
conference  of  the  American  library 
association,  and  is  about  evenly  di- 
vided between  the  two.  The  former 
will  cover  the  libraries  of  several  New 
England  cities. 

The  usual  alumni  meeting  on  Febru- 
ary 12  was  turned  into  a  party  for  the 
juniors  and.  considering  the  weather, 
was  well  attended.  Instead  of  valen- 
tines, charades  founded  on  the  names 
of  students  and  alumni  formed  the 
principal  entertainment. 

The  seniors  have  had  the  following 
lectures : 

School  and  college  library  course: 

January  21.  Annie  C.  Moore.  Work  with 
schools. 

January  31.     Mary  E.   Herr.   Libraries  in 
private  schools. 
Advanced  reference  and  cataloging  course: 

January  12.  Susan  A.  Hutchinson.  Lit- 
erature of  art. 

January  16.  C.  H.  A.  Bjerrcgard.  Liter- 
ature of  philosophy. 


January  19.  Otto  Kinkeldey.  Literature 
of  music. 

February  2.  V.  H.  Paltsits.  Literature 
of  American  history;  Work  of  the  archivist. 
Administration  course: 

January  12.  Mary  K.  Simkhovitch.  Work 
of  settlements  for  adults. 

January  13.  Visits  to  public  school 
grades  4  and  5. 

January  19,  26.  Albert  Shiels.  Education 
of  adults:  Some  experiments  in  New  York 
public  schools. 

January  14,  21,  28.  Anna  C.  Tyler.  Story- 
telling. 

January  20.  \'isits  to  work-study-play 
schools. 

January  21,  Annie  C.  Moore.  Work  with 
schools. 

February  2.  Charlotte  E.  Wallace.  Li- 
brary schedules. 

February  3.     Franklin     F.     Hopper.      Li- 
brary   administration     (continued    through 
February). 
Children's  librarians'  course: 

January  13,  14,  21,  28,  20,  27.  Same  lec- 
tures as  above. 

(leorge  S.  Maynard,  '15,  is  engaged 
in  reorganizing  the  library  of  the  Yale 
club.  New  York  City. 

Helen  Greene,  jr.  '15,  has  been  en- 
gaged as  assistant  in  the  Ferguson 
library,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

Eleanor  Hitt,  jr.  '15,  has  become 
librarian  of  the  Yolo  county  library, 
California. 

Ella  G.  Simonds,  jr.  '15,  is  engaged 
in  cataloging  the  library  of  Mrs  Wil- 
lard  D.  Straight. 

Ruth  McLaughlin,  jr.  '13,  is  reported 
as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
public  library. 

Nora  Cordingley,  jr.  '12,  has  accepted 
the  position  in  the  State  Agricultural 
college  library,  of  Iowa,  recently  va- 
cated by  Irene  E.  Smith,  '15,  who  went 
to  the  State  library,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Ena  Robb,  of  the  senior  class,  has 
accepted  a  half-time  appointment  in 
the  Columbia  University  library,  while 
finishing  her  school-year. 

New  York  state  library 

Lectures  by  others  than  the  regular 
faculty  have  been  as  follows: 

January  15.  Edward  F.  Stevens,  librarian, 
Pratt  Institute  library.  Making  the  library 
of  practical  use. 

January  21.  Royal  B.  Farnum,  specialist 
in  art  education.  State  education  department, 
Artistic  bulletin  making. 
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January  22.  Randolph  T.  Congdon.  spe- 
cialist in  English,  State  education  depart- 
ment. The  school  library  and  the  teaching 
of  English. 

January  24.  Harriet  R.  Peck,  librarian. 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  institute,  The  tech- 
nical school  library. 

January  28.  Herbert  P.  Whitlock,  State 
mineralogist.  Lettering  and  the  use  of  let- 
tered signs. 

February  1.  Myrtilla  Avery,  curator,  Fine 
Arts  museum,  Wellesley  college,  The  acqui- 
sition and  care  of  art  material. 

February  7.  Leonard  P.  Hatch,  chief 
statistician,  New  York  State  labor  depart- 
ment. Literature  of  labor. 

February  8.  Avery  VV.  Skinner,  specialist 
in  history.  State  education  department.  His- 
torical material  and  the  library. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  New 
York  State  college  for  teachers  many 
of  the  students  and  faculty  have  been 
attending  a  course  of  four  lectures  on 
the  modern  drama,  by  Prof  George  P. 
Baker  of  Harvard  university. 

School  exercises  will  be  suspended 
from  February  25  to  April  14.  Until 
April  1,  the  students  will  be  engaged 
in  field  practice  work  in  libraries  out- 
side Albany.  Nine  of  the  smaller 
libraries  of  the  state  will  be  reorgan- 
ized by  the  students  while  others  will 
give  volunteer  service  at  New  York. 
Brooklyn,  Newark,  Utica,  Rochester, 
Springfield,  Hartford,  Worcester, 
Brookline,  Northampton,  Somerville. 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  St.  Louis. 
The  regular  biennial  visit  to  libraries 
in  New  England  will  follow  the  field 
practice.  p   j^    Walter. 

Pratt  institute 
The  annual  luncheon  of  the  Gradu- 
ates association  took  place  on  Thurs- 
day, January  27,  at  the  Hotel  Webster. 
Every  class  was  represented,  from  1891 
to  1916,  with  the  exception  of  the  class 
of  1902.  The  banner  class  was  1915 
and  next  to  it  1898,  with  six  in  attend- 
ance. Besides  those  from  New  York 
city  and  the  adjacent  regions — New 
Jersey,  Westchester  County,  and  Long 
Island — ^a  number  were  present  from 
a  distance,  including  Mrs  Mildred  Col- 
lar Gardner,  '96,  Newport ;  Anna  A. 
MacDonald,  '08,  Pennsylvania  State 
library  commission ;  Katharyne  Sle- 
neau,  '10,  librarian  of  the  public  library 


at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  and  Mary  T. 
Atwater,  '15,  who  has  been  spending 
the  winter  in  New  Hampshire.  It  is 
very  gratifying  to  see  that  the  ten- 
dency is  growing  among  the  graduates 
to  time  their  winter  visits  to  New 
York  with  a  view  to  attending  the 
luncheon. 

The  president,  Franklin  F.  Hopper, 
'01,  urged  that  the  association  set  itself 
a  definite  piece  of  work  to  do  for  the 
school,  such  as  raising  a  fund  to  lend 
to  students  needing  help  to  complete 
the  course.  This  could  be  done,  he 
said,  either  by  raising  the  dues  or  by 
individual  pledges,  and  he  asked  that 
the  graduates  communicate  to  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  their  reactions  to 
this  suggestion.  The  Director,  Mr 
Stevens,  reported  on  the  improvement 
to  the  library  grounds,  of  the  removal 
of  the  row  of  shops  on  DeKalb  avenue, 
and  the  extension  of  the  park  to  that 
street.  The  vice-director  told  the  story 
of  the  Pratt  pilgrimage  she  made  along 
the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  Middle 
West  last  summer,  and  Miss  Plummer, 
the  guest  of  honor,  gave  a  delightful 
forecast  of  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can library  association  at  Asbury  Park 
next  summer. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Mr  Donald  Hendry;  vice- 
president.  Mollie  V.  Leavitt ;  secretary, 
Norma  B.  Bennett;  treasurer,  Mildred 
G.  Lovell,  and  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive board,  Elizabeth  D.  Renninger. 

Miss  Clara  W.  Hunt  gave  a  course  of 
three  lectures  on  children's  work 
(January  18,  28,  and  February  3),  in- 
cluding problems  of  discipline,  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  children's  room,  and 
how  to  plan  the  work  of  a  room.  The 
second  of  these  was  given  at  the 
Brownsville  children's  branch  of  the 
Brooklyn  public  library  where  the  class 
spent  a  delightful  morning.  Miss  Mary 
Casamajor,  librarian  of  the  Prospect 
branch  of  the  Brooklyn  public  library, 
gave  two  talks  on  branch  library  work 
on  January  25  and  February  1,  the  first 
being  "The  branch  in  relation  to  its 
neighborhood,"  and  the  second  "The 
practical  administration  of  a  branch." 
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As  19  members  of  the  class  are  doing 
practical  work  in  the  Brooklyn  public 
library  branches  on  alternate  Friday 
afternoons  and  evenings,  these  lectures 
on  branch  work  have  been  of  especial 
interest  and  value. 

Miss  Katharyne  Sleneau,  '10,  libra- 
rian of  the  Port  Huron  public  library, 
visited  the  school  on  January  22.  Miss 
Sleneau  gave  an  impromptu  talk  that 
might  have  been  called  "Making  the 
library  of  use  to  the  community";  it 
was  one  of  the  most  helpful  and  in- 
spiring talks  we  have  had  this  year. 

The  most  constructive  and  humanly 
interesting  form  of  war  relief  that  has 
been  brought  to  our  attention  is  the 
work  of  the  Orphelinat  des  Armees,  an 
organization  to  secure  to  the  orphans 
of  French  soldiers  education  in  their 
own  homes.  Through  this  organiza- 
tion the  annual  sum  of  $36.50  a  year 
will  give  an  efficiently  trained  child  to 
the  new  France.  The  Library  school 
has  become  interested  in  this  work  and 
the  class  of  1916  has  decided  to  pledge 
itself  to  the  support  of  one  French 
orphan.  The  headquarters  of  the 
American  committee  of  the  Orphelinat 
are  Room  336,  Fifth  Avenue  Building. 

Miss  Flor-Etta  Kimball,  '14,  who  has 
been  since  graduation  first  assistant  in 
the  Public  library  at  Madison,  N.  J., 
goes  to  Pittsburgh  on  March  1  as  first 
assistant  in  one- of  the  larger  branches. 

Janet  Gump,  '15,  has  gone  to  the 
Montague  branch  of  the  Brooklyn  pub- 
lic library  for  three  months. 

Grace  B.  Morgan,  '15,  who  returned 
to  the  staflf  on  the  Cincinnati  public  li- 
brary, has  been  made  cataloger  of  the 
Mercantile  library  of  Cincinnati. 

Josephine  Adams  Rathbone, 
Vice-director. 
Western  Reserve  university 

Between  the  Christmas  holidays  and 
the  end  of  the  first  semester,  the  course 
in  trade  bibliography  was  given  by 
Miss  Howe.  Immediately  following 
this  the  lectures  on  bookbuying  and  on 
publishing  houses  are  given  by  Miss 
Anna  G.  Hubbard,  head  of  the  order 
department  of  the  Cleveland  public  li- 
brary. 


The  somewhat  intensive  course  in  li- 
brary work  with  children,  given  the 
last  two  weeks  in  January  by  Mrs  Edna 
Lyman  Scott,  was  made  possible  by 
providing  longer  class  periods  for  the 
reading  of  a  selected  list  of  children's 
books  and  class  discussion  of  them. 
This  had  been  preceded  by  lectures  by 
Miss  Caroline  Bumite,  head  of  the  chil- 
dren's work  in  the  Cleveland  library 
system,  on  the  administration  of  chil- 
dren's rooms;  one  of  which  included 
stereopticon  views  of  the  various  chil- 
dren's rooms  in  the  Cleveland  system. 
Miss  Burnite  also  lectured  on  "Se- 
quences in  children's  reading."  The 
students  were  assigned  to  their  practi- 
cal work  in  the  children's  rooms  follow- 
ing this  course,  each  student  being 
scheduled  for  one-half  day  each  week 
for  four  weeks. 

The  schedule  of  the  school  semester 
provides  several  new  features  for  the 
students:  the  visits  to  the  various  dis- 
tributing centers  of  the  Cleveland  li- 
brary system  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Eastman;  the  Public  library  and 
community  Welfare  course  by  the  di- 
rector, and  Professor  A.  S.  Root's 
course  on  the  History  of  the  printed 
book.  The  regular  work  of  the  school 
for  the  first  12  weeks  of  the  second 
semester  constitutes  the  Open  course, 
to  which  special  students  are  admitted. 

Miss  White,  the  secretary  of  the 
school,  has  been  ill  since  the  Christmas 
holidays.  Her  cheery  presence  and 
valued  services  have  been  greatly 
missed  by  faculty  and  students,  but  her 
return  early  in  March  is  anticipated. 

Evelyn  C.  Hess,  '13,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  children's  librarian  of  the 
Fort  Washington  branch  of  the  New 
York  public  library  to  become  chil- 
dren's librarian  of  the  East  Cleveland 
public  library. 

Althea  M.  Hayman,  '14,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  first  assistant  in  the  Glenville 
branch  of  the  Cleveland  public  libiary. 

Blanche  Coveney,  '14,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  librarian  of  the  Glenville  high- 
school  library  in  Cleveland. 

Alice  S.  Tyler, 
Director. 
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News  from  the  Field 
Eait 

Mary  Robinson,  after  19>^  years' 
service  as  librarian  of  the  Public  li- 
brary at  Amherst,  Mass.,  has  resigned. 
Inez  Chapman,  for  some  time  past 
assistant  librarian,  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  Miss  Robinson. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Lynn,  Mass.,  shows  the  number  of 
volumes  in  the  library,  102,302.  Pam- 
phlets, 21,286.  Circulation,  270,876  v. 
Number  of  borrowers,  17,893.  Popula- 
tion served,  95,028.  Number  of  agen- 
cies for  distribution,  25. 

Announcement  was  made  of  a  gift 
of  $250,000  to  Amherst  college  for  a 
new  library  building  at  the  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  Alumni  association  of  New 
York  on  January  21.  The  name  of  the 
donor  was  withheld,  it  being  said  that 
the  library  was  to  be  a  memorial  to  a 
graduate  of  the  class  of  1867,  from  his 
brother. 

The  Forbes  library  of  Northampton, 
Mass.,  occupies  a  full  page  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Academy  of  Music.  On 
this  page  the  hours  of  opening,  number 
of  volumes,  pictures,  pieces  of  music, 
periodicals  and  the  items  of  interest  of 
the  library  are  given.  Northampton 
claims  in  the  Academy  of  Music  to 
have  the  only  municipal  theater  in  the 
country. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Phoebe- 
Noyes  library  at  Old  Lyme,  Conn., 
records  a  circulation  for  the  year  of 
9,363,  and  a  reading  room  attendance 
of  2,200. 

The  reference  course  for  the  high 
school  covers  25  of  the  best  reference 
works  in  the  library  and  requires  two 
periods  a  week  for  eight  weeks.  This 
course  has  been  given  for  three  years 
and  is  considered  part  of  the  regular 
school  course.  The  teachers  have  co- 
operated with  the  librarians  and  have 
done  much  to  make  the  work  of  the 
juvenile  department  a  success. 

According  to  the  Boston  press  the 
Public  library  of  that  city  received 
$6,810.83  in  1915  for  fines.    Lost  books 


yielded  $578.89;  amount  expended  for 
books,  $38,398.  There  were  46,963  v. 
added  during  the  year. 

There  were  issued  during  the  year 
for  direct  home  use  from  the  Central 
library  and  other  branches  and  sta- 
tions, 1,153,086  v.  There  were  also  is- 
sued for  use  at  school  and  institutions 
224,972  v.,  making  the  entire  issue  for 
use  outside  the  library  building  2,135,- 
100  V. 

The  use  for  general  reference  and 
study  was  unrestricted,  but  there  were 
about  half  a  million  call  slips  for  the 
table  use  of  books  during  the  year. 

The  library  supplied  with  books,  30 
branches  and  reading  room  station,  167 
public  and  parochial  schools,  61  engine 
houses  and  35  other  institutions. 

Central  Atlantic 
Agnes  M.  Elliott,  Pratt  '96,  recently 
reference  librarian  of  the  Newark  pub- 
lic library,  was  married  February  1  to 
John  Macfeely  Rhey.  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Rhey  will  live  at  Carlisle,  Pa. 

On  January  8,  Alison  Baigrie.  Pratt 
'07,  librarian  of  the  Chatham  Square 
branch  of  the  New  York  public  library, 
was  married  to  Elias  Alessios.  Mrs 
Alessios  purposes  continuing  her  work 
for  the  present. 

Rachel  Baldwin,  Pratt  '08,  who  for 
the  past  year  has  been  reference  libra- 
rian in  the  Girls'  high  school  of  Brook- 
lyn, has  been  appointed  first  assistant 
in  the  children's  department  of  the  Car- 
negie library  at  Pittsburgh. 

Susan  R.  Clendenin,  Pratt  '01  and 
'04,  has  resigned  her  position  as  libra- 
rian of  the  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill 
branch  of  the  Philadelphia  public 
library,  because  of  illness  at  home,  and 
is  taking  charge  for  three  months  of 
the  Public  library  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

George  Alexander  Macbeth,  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  Carnegie 
library  of  Pittsburgh  since  its  found- 
ing, died  February  11,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness. Mr  Macbeth  was  not  only  a 
successful  business  man  of  high  order,, 
but  also  a  pleasant,  genial  gentleman. 
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He  was  chosen  by  Mr  Carnegie  as  one 
of  the  original  trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
library  and  he  always  had  its  interest 
at  heart. 

The  librarian's  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  records  a 
home  use  of  633,811  v.  through  541 
agencies.  In  addition  to  the  branches, 
school  rooms  and  play  grounds  through 
which  books  are  issued  there  are  71  sta- 
tions in  public  schools,  hospitals,  fac- 
tories, institutions,  jail,  police  headquar- 
ters and  fire  houses.  Number  of  books 
in  the  library,  73,379 ;  expenditures,  $52,- 
736.  This  report  covers  the  third  full 
year  of  the  work  of  the  library. 

At  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  the  annual  re- 
port of  Guernsey  memorial  library  for 
the  year  July,  '14,  to  July,  '15,  recently 
issued,  shows  12,334  v.  on  its  open 
shelves;  a  registration  of  3,900  card- 
holders who  read  44,224  books,  and 
11.34  volumes  each,  or  5.29  volumes  per 
capita. 

It  has  extended  its  book  privileges 
through  seven  library  stations  and  41 
rural  schools  in  adjacent  parts  of  Che- 
nango county.  On  Saturday  afternoon 
story  hours  were  held  with  unusual 
success.  The  library's  resources  an- 
nounced through  the  local  daily  paper 
used  56  columns  of  copy.  A  vertical 
file  has  been  added. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  for  1915,  gives  a 
record  of  the  work  for  the  first  year  in 
the  new  building.  There  was  a  gain 
in  circulation  13,953  volumes.  A  total 
circulation  of  132,926.  Several  collec- 
tions of  books  on  timely  questions 
were  placed  in  the  delivery  hall,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public. 

The  messenger  service  established 
last  year  brought  the  library  into  con- 
nection with  many  new  readers. 

The  total  number  of  books  in  the 
library  is  36,893. 

There  were  nearly  100  meetings  held 
in  the  public  hall  and  a  number  of  ex- 
hibitions. 

There  were  free  lectures  given  by  the 
library  which  were  well  attended  by 


audiences  numbering  from  75  to  200 
persons. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Utica,  N.  Y.  (Caroline  M. 
Underbill,  librarian),  shows  an  increase 
in  all  departments,  over  10%  in  the 
number  of  books  circulated  and  22% 
in  the  number  of  readers.  An  import- 
ant feature  was  the  especially  satis- 
factory development  in  the  industrial 
department,  where  personal  attention 
and  help  are  given  to  men  engaged  in 
technical  and  industrial  pursuits. 

The  information  desk  has  been 
placed  in  a  favorable  position  in  the  de- 
livery hall  with  good  results. 

The  work  with  the  schools  has  been 
particularly  active,  especially  with  the 
pupils  in  the  night  schools. 

Several  exhibitions  of  paintings  were 
held  during  the  year  at  which  a  total 
of  7,661  persons  were  present. 

The  annual  report  of  the  United  En- 
gineering society  of  New  York  City 
for  1915,  records  number  of  books  on 
shelves  62,446,  of  which  3,156  were 
added  in  1915;  periodicals  received 
1,020.  There  was  an  attendance  in  the 
library  of  12,820  users.  The  report 
gives  detailed  costs  for  handling  cur- 
rent periodicals,  from  receipts  from  the 
mail  to  the  bound  volume  on  the 
shelves,  exclusive  of  binder's  charges. 
This  shows  that  a  half-yearly  volume  of 
the  weekly  publications  costs  about 
$.83  for  checking  and  filing  on  shelves 
and  that  it  costs  about  $.41  to  prepare 
for  binder,  receive  from  binder  and 
place  on  shelves,  or  a  total  for  each 
bound  volume  of  about  $1.23,  exclusive 
of  binder's  charges. 

The  report  contains  an  interesting 
discussion  of  the  need  for  an  index  to 
technical  literature  and  details  are 
given  of  the  proposed  scope  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  such  an  index. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  or- 
ganization of  a  Library  Service  bureau, 
planned  to  render  service  to  engineers 
and  chemists  anywhere  in  the  world, 
by  the  preparation  of  reference  lists, 
translations,  abstracts  and  photostat 
prints. 
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John  Thomson,  librarian  of  the  Free 
library  of  Philadelphia,  died  at  his  home 
in  that  city,  February  23,  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. 

Mr  Thomson  was  bom  in  England  in 
1836  and  came  to  United  States  as  pri- 
vate librarian  for  C.  H.  Qark  of  Phil- 
adelphia where  he  remained  for  eight 
years.  He  was  afterwards  librarian  to 
Jay  Gould  for  three  years  and  then  was 
chosen  to  open  the  Free  library  of  Phil- 
adelphia in  whose  service  he  remained 
till  his  death. 

Mr  Thomson  was  a  member  of  the 
American  library  association,  a  Fellow 
of  the  American  library  institute,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  local  library  associations  m 
Pennsylvania  and  of  several  learned  so- 
cieties as  well  as  social  clubs.  He  was  an 
author  of  standing  on  literary  subjects 
and  one  of  the  foremost  bibliographers  of 
his  day.  He  received  two  honorary  de- 
grees, A.M.  from  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Litt.  D.  from  Ursinus  college. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Brookl)m  gives  the  most  interesting 
event  of  the  year  to  be  the  receipt  of 
$210,000  for  the  continuation  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  central  building. 

There  was  $94,159  spent  for  books 
in  1915,  and  .of  this  amount  only  7%  was 
used  for  new  fiction,  issued  within  the 
year.  The  circulation  of  all  fiction  was 
3,977,998  v.,  of  which  about  9%  repre- 
sented novels  published  within  a  year. 

The  last  of  the  20  branches,  erected 
by  the  Carnegie  Commission,  was  opened 
in  April.  The  number  of  books  circu- 
lated, 5,875,190  v.,  was  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  library.  The  total  cir- 
culation from  the  branches  shows  an  in- 
teresting transfer  to  diflFerent  places. 
Brownsville,  which  for  many  years  was 
first,  is  now  ninth. 

The  auditoriums  have  been  popular 
and  important ;  meetings  of  every  variety 
have  been  held — from  mother's  meetings, 
safety  first,  to  evening  dances  for  the 
adults  from  9  to  12. 

The  number  of  resignations  from  the 
staflF  was  unusually  large.  Twelve  per 
cent  of  the  entire  staflF  resigned  during 
the  year.    For  the  most  part,  these  resig- 


nations were  due  to  oflfers  of  better  paid 

Eositions.     The  librarian  speaks  in  the 
ighest  terms  of  the  loyalty  and  interest 
of  his  staff. 

Central 

Miss  Sarah  McEwen,  who  for  35 
years  was  librarian  at  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
has  resigned  her  position. 

Maude  Osborne,  B.  L.  S.,  Illinois,  '11. 
is  now  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Mother's  Magasine,  Elgin,  Illinois. 

Honor  Plummer,  B.  L.  S.,  Illinois,  '12, 
has  been  appointed  an  assistant  in  the 
Library  of  the  Kansas  State  agricultural 
college  at  Manhattan. 

The  Reuben  MacMillen  library  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  abandoned  its 
former  charging  system  in  favor  of  the 
Newark  system. 

The  Public  library  at  Salem;  Ind., 
circulated  24,145  v.  with  7,000  v.  on  the 
shelves.  Of  the  52  periodicals  on  file 
there  was  a  circulation  of  4,227. 

The  new  Public  library  building  at 
Belleville,  111.,  was  opened  to  the  public 
on  January  20.  The  library  has  had 
quarters  in  the  City  Hall  building  since 
1893. 

Adaline  M.  Baker,  B.  L.  S.,  Illinois, 
'02,  has  resigned  her  position  as  assistant 
in  the  Evanston  public  library  to  become 
catalog  reviser  in  the  Newberry  library, 
Chicago. 

Lillian  B.  Arnold,  for  the  past  9 
years,  librarian  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  has 
resigned  her  position,  to  take  effect 
March  1.  Miss  Arnold  will  be  married 
later  to  Dr  Howard  Means  of  Myton, 
Utah,  where  he  is  engaged  as  irrigating 
engineer. 

Miss  Ethel  Thayer,  librarian  for 
some  time  at  Morris,  111.,  has  taken 
charge  of  the  children's  work  in  the 
Public  library  at  Wichita, '  Kansas. 
Miss  Cossitt,  formerly  of  Wichita,  has 
taken  charge  of  the  Westport  Branch 
library,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Katherine  Tappert,  Pratt  '10,  at 
present  head  of  the  circulation  depart- 
ment of  the  Davenport  public  library. 
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has  been  made  vice-librarian  of  the 
Washington  County  free  library  at 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Hammond.  Ind.,  records  the 
number  of  books  17,295,  number  of 
borrowers  4,123,  circulation  69,927  v. 
Of  these  the  non-fiction  are  27,080. 
The  total  income  is  $10,227,  total  ex- 
penditures $7,361. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie- 
Stout  library  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  re- 
cords the  number  of  books  on  the 
shelves,  49,930,  number  of  cards  in  use 
7,291.  Total  income  $11,952,  expendi- 
tures $10,898.  Of  this,  $5,786  was  used 
for  salaries,  $1,965  for  books  and  bind- 
ings, periodicals,  $386. 

A  new  library  building  was  formally 
opened  and  dedicated  at  Newcastle, 
Ind.,  January  18.  D.  C.  Brown,  State 
librarian,  made  the  principal  address. 

The  Woman's  civics  improvement 
society  presented  the  library  with  a 
beautiful  clock. 

The  library  of  the  Catholic  Women's 
association  of  St.  Louis,  consisting  ol 
more  than  5,000  volumes,  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  St.  Louis  public 
library.  The  books  will  remain  in  their 
present  quarters,  down  town,  and  there 
will  be  established  therewith  a  branch 
station  in  charge  of  a  number  of  the 
staff  of  the  Public  library. 

Miss  Ethel  P.  Underbill  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  children's 
work  in  the  Public  library  at  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio. 

Miss  Underbill  is  a  graduate  of  Vas- 
sar  and  of  the  Carnegie  training  school 
for  Children's  librarians  at  Pittsburgh. 
She  was  in  the  chilren's  department  in 
Brooklyn  and  since  1911  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  children's  work  of  the 
Public  library,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary at  Lansing,  Mich.,  records  a  year 
of  steady  growth  in  all  directions.  The 
number  of  volumes  lent  was  105,950, 
with  a  total  of  6,618  cards  in  force. 
The  receipts  from  the  rental  collections 
are  $103.    The  attendance  at  the  story 


hour  from  October  to  May  was  1,522, 
an  average  attendance  of  50.  Eight 
organizations  used  the  library  lecture 
rooms  during  the  year. 

The  Board  of  trustees,  at  their  per- 
sonal expenses,  of  the  Public  library  at 
Sandusky  has  instituted  semi-occa- 
sional luncheons  at  which  is  expected 
to  be  present,  the  heads  of  the  13 
branch  library  stations  in  connection 
with  the  Public  library.  The  Board  of 
trustees  at  these  luncheons  expects 
that  the  librarians  will  give  their  report 
and  suggestions  for  the  betterment  of 
the  service.  The  branches  of  the  li- 
braries are  situated,  many  of  them  in 
the  rural  districts  where  small  oppor- 
tunity exists  for  personal  conference 
on  the  part  of  the  librarians. 

Charles  E.  Rush,  city  librarian  of 
the  St.  Joseph  public  library.  Mo.,  since 
July,  1910,  has  been  appointed  chief 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  to  succeed  Miss  Ella 
McLoney. 

The  press  of  St.  Joseph  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  quality  of  his 
work  as  librarian,  his  contribution  to 
movements  for  civic  progress,  and  ex- 
press deep  regret  at  his  leaving. 

A  recent  statement  from  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  records 
321,097  v.,  36,300  pamphlets,  1,752 
maps  and  3,764  pieces  of  sheet  music. 
There  were  also  3,764  periodicals  re- 
ceived. Including  the  books  in  the  lab- 
oratories of  Natural  history  of  the 
Geological  survey,  in  the  College  of 
medicine  and  in  the  College  of  pharma- 
cy, the  total  number  of  books  is  348,- 
607.  These  figures  do  not  include  about 
20,000  V.  and  many  pamphlets  now  on 
hand  but  not  cataloged. 

The  Public  library  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  has  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the 
death  of  the  president  of  its  board  of 
trustees,  the  late  Judge  O.  P.  Shiras, 
who  died  in  Florida,  Jan.  7.  More 
than  60  years  ago  Judge  Shiras  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  first  members 
of  a  library  association,  and  constantly 
since  then  he  has  contributed  liberally 
of  his  means  and  his  time  and  effort 
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to  the  maintenance  and  advancement 
of  library  service  in  Dubuque.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  passed  suitable 
resolutions  as  to  his  worth. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Detroit  for  1914-1915  emphasizes  the 
need  of  a  new  building.  Retiring  Presi- 
dent D.  B.  Duflfield  calls  attention  to 
the  critical  stage  in  the  library  build- 
ing situation.  The  Library  commis- 
sion is  firm  in  its  stand  that  a  building 
of  the  size  already  planned  should  be 
erected  to  meet  present  and  future 
needs  of  the  city.  The  cost  of  such  a 
building,  however,  is  more  than  the 
means  at  hand.  A  bond  issue  is  pro- 
posed to  be  passed  upon  at  the  next 
spring  election. 

Mr  DufHeld  has  been  a  member  of 
the  commission  for  12  years  and  at  his 
retiring  a  resolution  of  regret  at  his 
going  and  appreciation  of  his  valuable 
services  was  unanimously  placed  in  the 
records.  It  is  stated  that  Mr  Duffield 
has  probably  done  more  than  any  other 
member  to  arouse  interest  in  the  new 
projected  library  building  and  has  al- 
ways given  generously  of  his  time  in 
handling  legal  problems  involved. 

The  librarian's  report  also  empha- 
sizes the  need  of  a  new  building  and 
says,  "While  the  library  has  expanded 
very  rapidly  in  some  directions,  espe- 
cially in  its  branch  system,  the  whole 
system  is  severely  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  a  strong  central  institution 
where  reference  work  of  high  order  can 
be  carried  on  along  special  lines  affecting 
the  civic  and  industrial  life  of  the  city." 

Appropriation  for  the  year,  $205,9^2 ; 
number  of  volumes  added,  36,012; 
number  of  volumes  available,  329,675 ; 
circulation,  1,491,034. 

South 

Miss  Clara  Hough  of  Morgantown 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Public  library  at  Fairmount,  West 
Virginia. 

Jesse  Cunningham,  for  three  years 
librarian  of  the  School  of  Mines,  Rolla, 
Mo.,  has  been  elected  librarian  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  to  succeed  Charles  E. 
Rush. 


Irving  R.  Bundy,  for  the  past  three 
years  librarian  of  the  Public  library  at 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  has  been  elected 
librarian  of  the  Kirksville  Normal 
school  in  Missouri,  to  succeed  the  late 
Miss  Olivia  Parrish. 

The  annual  report  of  Cbssltt  library 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  records  about  120,- 
000  books  on  its  shelves  and  a  circula- 
tion in  1915  of  40,000  v.  with  20,000  bor- 
rowers. About  10,000  new  books  were 
added  to  the  library. 

Mrs  John  W.  Gates  has  given  $55,000 
for  the  organization  and  maintenance 
of  a  public  library  at  Port  Arthur, 
Texas.  $30,000  will  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building.  It  will  be 
known  as  the  Gates  Memorial  library. 

The  1914-1915  report  of  the  Virginia 
state  library  records  107,203  v.  on  the 
shelves.  An  interesting  accession  of 
the  year  was  2,000  letters  and  papers 
relating  to  the  services  of  Virginia  sol- 
diers in  the  War  of  1812.  The  printed 
Journal  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  has 
been  completed. 

The  need  of  more  space  is  noted.  A 
plea  is  made  for  sufficient  funds  to  de- 
velop library  extension  work,  particu- 
larly for  a  library  organizer. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Enoch  Pratt 
free  library  of  Baltimore  records  a 
circulation  of  770,937  v.  last  year,  an 
average  of  2,000  v.  daily.  There  are 
334,3^  V.  in  the  library  in  use,  and 
44,929  card  holders.  Only  one-twelfth 
of  the  population  are  numbered  among 
these.  The  appropriation  last  year  was 
$50,000  from  the  Pratt  annuity  and 
$48,300  from  the  tax  levy.  Books  are 
sent  to  schools  in  many  parts  of  the 
state.  Among  things  proposed  in  the 
report  are  a  new  central  building,  es- 
tablishment of  more  branches,  better 
salaries  for  the  employees,  and  addi- 
tional extension  for  the  library's  edu- 
cational work. 

West 

Elizabeth  Lowry,  N.  Y.  State,  42-' 13. 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Public  library  at  Idaho  Falls^  Idaho. 

The  Public  library  of  Omaha,  Neb., 
now  has  a  collection  of  books  for 
Greater  Omaha  of  117,786. 
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There  were  418,154  books  lent  for 
home  use  during  the  year.  This  record 
does  not  include  the  circulation  of 
single  plays,  pamphlets,  stereoscopic 
pictures,  plates  from  reference  books, 
or  stereopticon  slides,  all  of  which  were 
lent  freely  upon  request. 

The  circulation  of  books  in  for- 
eign languages  was  14,672,  including 
French,  German,  Danish,  Italian,  Yid- 
dish, Bohemian,  Spanish,  Swedish  and 
Russian. 

Th^  number  of  registered  borrowers 
is  27,101,  12%  of  the  population  of 
Greater  Omaha.  A  reduction  in  the 
per  cent  of  the  population  registered  as 
book  borrowers  at  the  library  caused 
by  the  annexation  of  outlying  towns 
having  but  limited  library  facilities. 

Pacific  CoMt 
Mrs  Hannah  P.  Davison,  for  nearly 
25  years  librarian  of  Public  library  at 
San  Diego,  Gal.,  has  resigned  and  has 
been  appointed  librarian  emeritus.  The 
great  growth  in  the  work  of  the  library 
has  brought  such  an  accumulation  of 
duties  that  Mrs  Davison  thought  them 
too  great  to  be  borne  by  one  person. 
Althea  H.  Warren  has  been  appointed 
acting  librarian  for  the  present. 

The  annual  report  of  the  library  of 
th^  University  of  California  records 
great  activity.  Total  number  of  vol- 
umes added  23,038 ;  number  of  volumes 
in  the  library,  304,662;  number  of 
serials  received  currently,  7,485.  A 
gift  from  J.  C.  Cebrian  of  over  500  v. 
included  rare  and  early  Spanish  im- 
prints and  a  considerable  number  of 
bibliographic  works.  Over  1,000  v. 
were  received  from  the  estate  of  Prof 
S.  D.  Christy.  These  will  form  the 
basis  for  ,an  extensive  departmental 
collection  in  the  College  of  mines.  A 
file  of  Filipino  public  newspapers, 
1898-99,  was  presented.  Several  note- 
worthy books  on  fine  art  were  received. 

There  were  378  v.  loaned  and  170  v. 
borrowed  on  Inter-library  loans. 

The  budget  of  $80,110  for  the  year 
was  divided  as  follows : 

Salaries,  $26,110;  Assistants,  $20.- 
000;  Books,  $25,000;  Bindings,  $5,000; 
Expenses,  $4,000. 


Canada 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  CoUingwood,  Ontario,  records  a  cir- 
culation of  17,665  V.  with  8,470  v.  on 
the  shelves. 

Mr  Hector  Garneau  has  been  chosen 
chief  librarian  of  the  new  City  library 
in  Montreal.  Mr  Garneau  is  a  native 
of  Ottawa,  a  graduate  of  Ottawa  col- 
lege, later  taking  the  law  course  in 
Laval  university.  Afterwards  he  left 
this  field  for  the  profession  of  letters, 
and  for  many  years  has  been  counted 
one  of  the  strong  literary  workers  of 
Quebec.  He  is  a  grandson  of  the 
French  historian,  F.  X.  Garneau,  and 
is  the  editor  of  the  fifth  edition  of  his 
grandfather's  history.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Champlain  society  of  Toronto, 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  society  of  Can- 
ada, a  member  of  the  American  His- 
torical association  and  of  the  Societe 
des  Histoires  des  Colonies  Francaises 
of  Paris. 


Wanted.-— A  person  of  education, 
library  training,  experience,  executive 
ability,  poise  and  tact  to  take  the  po- 
sition of  University  Librarian  for  one 
year  ad  interim.  Send  application  and 
references  to  "Z,"  Room  206,  6  N.  Mich- 
igan Ave. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange 

American  Historical  Review  (Bound),  vols. 

10,  13,  IS,  16 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  (Bound),  vols,  1-4,  7-9 
Century   (New  Scr.),   (Bound),  vols.   1-11, 

13-14,  20-25 
Century  (New  Ser.),  (Bound),  vols.  27-28. 

33,  34,  36-43,  45,  47 
Century  (New  Ser.),  (Bound),  vols.  66,  68 
Forum  (Bound),  vols.  19-26 
North  Amer.  Rev.  (Bound),  vols.  159,  178, 

180 
Scribner's    Monthly     (Century),    (Bound), 

vols.  12,  16,  19,  20,  21 

Baylor  University  Library, 
Waco,  Texas. 


For  Sale — ^A  complete  set  of  the 
Century  Magassine  —  20  v.,  bound. 
Much  used  for  reference.  Address, 
C.  R.  Smith,  Niles,  Mich. 
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OUR 

LIBRARY 

DEPARTMENT 


with  its  many  years  of  experience,  together  with 
our  unsurpassed  stock  of  books  of  ail  publishers, 
combine  to  make  a  library  service  of  unequaled 
efficiency. 


Public  Libraries,  Schools, 
Colleges  and  Universities 


have  their  book  orders  handled  intelligendy, 
expeditiously  and  accurately  by  us,  and  find  our 
prices  satisfactory.  We  solicit  correspondence 
from  librarians  not  acquainted  with  our  facilities 


A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
Chicago 
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Technical  library  furniture  and 
equipment 

The  design  and  manufacture  of  technical  furniture  and 
equipment  to  fit  the  specific  needs  of  the  library  has  long  been 
a  special  study  with  Library  Bureau. 

Our  experience^  gained  through  many  years,  has  enabled 
us  to  produce  a  type  of  furniture  which  for  beauty,  permanence 
and  utility  is  unapproached. 

Standard  library  furniture 

Through  close  contact  with  library  needs  we  have  de- 
veloped a  standard  line  which  represents  the  best  of  our 
ideas  and  experience  in  library  furniture. 

It  comprises  everything  for  completely  equipping  the 
library,  and  may  be  supplied  inmiediately  from  our  own  ware- 
rooms.    Any  items  may  be  duplicated  from  stock  at  any  time. 

The  same  refinements  which  have  always  characterized 
L.  B.  woodwork  are  embodied  in  L.  B.  standard  library  furniture. 

Special  library  furniture 

Library  Bureau  manufactures  on  order  every  type  of 
special  fittings  and  furniture,  either  from  our  own  or  the 
architect's  designs.  The  choice  selection  of  materials  coupled 
with  skilled  workmanship  and  mechanical  practices  guarantees 
for  L.  B.  furniture  a  lifetime  of  service. 

Your  correspondence  is  solicited 

Library  Bureau 

D**iiB*rs  and  iBak*r«  of 

Teohnioal    library    fnrnitiire    and     anppliea 

Steel   bookataok  Maaeam    oaaea 


Boston  Chicago  New  York 

Federml  st.  6  North  Michigan  av.  316  Broadway 

(One  block  south  from  A.  L.  A.  headciaarttrt) 

SaUsrooms  in  hading  ciiigs  in  thg  United  States,  Canada,  Grtat  Britain  and  France. 
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LIBRARIANS! 

vow  PMBUM  OF  HOW  TO  LEHEI  VOW  STACKS,  HLES.  OOOKS,  ETC.,  IS  FMAUV  SOLVO  BV  VSMG 


ffiUe^OBi.'^ 


GUMMED  PAPER  LETTERS  &  FIGURES 


Manufeotui^  •niy  by    ThO  Tablet  A  Tlo kef  CO.    CiiiMif«    N*wY*rfc    San  FninolM« 


Q      /V  #         ICV-^o^*    ^  Book  dUinfecting  Machine 

iDCirCVy    M     If  SC«     Sommtkmg  New  for  Librofims,  SchooU,  etc. 

Wm.  H.  Rademaekers,  the  well  known  Library  Binder  of  Newark,  N.  J.»  has  for 
many  years  noted  that  Libraries  and  Schools  need  to  safeguard  employees,  pupils  and 
borrowers  of  Books.  He  has  invented  and  patented  a  hook  disinfecting  machine  which 
enables  him  to  disinfect,  without  the  slightest  injury,  every  page  of  a  Book,  after  it  is 
rebound. 

Books  carry  disease  germs.  Libraries  and  Schools  can  now  have  their  books  re- 
bound, and  at  the  same  time  disinfected,  without  extra  cost. 

Thirty  years  of  experience  in  all  branches  of  Bookbinding  has  taught  me  What 
binding  is  most  suitable  for  hard  use  in  Libraries  and  Schools. 

I  supervise  all  my  work,  my  Bindery  is  always  open  to  visitors.  Send  me  two 
works  of  Fiction,  prepaid  and  I  will  rebind  same,  one  in  cloth  and  one  in  half  leather, 
and  send  them  to  you  that  you  may  see  samples  of  my  work. 

I  return  all  work  four  weeks  after  receiving  it.    Ask  for  price  list.    Give  me  a  trial. 


WM.  H.  RADEMAEKERS 

IMPROVED  LIBRARY  BINDER 

Binder  for  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Free  Public  Library 
Comer  Chester  Ave.,  and  Oraton  St  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


ONE  OF  THE 
MOST  USEFUL 
MAGAZINES 
FOR  A  LIBRARY 

Issued  Monthly 

with 

Quarterly  and  Annual 

Cumulations 

Send  for  Sample 
Copy  and  Terms 


"INFORMATION" 

A  Digest  of  Current  Eoenb 

The  Philadelphia  Rtcord  thus  describM  it : 

"INFORMATION  is  arranged  alphabetically  and  com- 
prises a  monthly  review  oi  everything  of  imi>ortance 
that  has  occurred  anywhere  in  the  world  and  which  has 
been  noted  in  newspapers.  It  comprises  politics,  travel 
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Are  You  Using 

Book -Finish  Fabrikoid? 

IT  WILL  SAVE  YOUR  TIME  AND  MONEY 

Expert  effort  on  our  part  has  produced  Book-Finish  Fabri- 
koid, a  leather  substitute  that  works  and  wears  like  real  leather. 
Nothing  like   it  ever  before   made    for  bindery  purposes. 

ECONOMY— Every  inch  uniform—No  waste. 

CONVENIENCE— Shipped  in  handy  rolls  of  sixty  yards— thirty-six  and 
forty  inches  wide.  Cuts  well  on  paper  machine  and  regular  cloUi  cutting 
madiine. 

PLIABILITY— Not  too  hard  for  bending  joints,  nor  too  soft  to  work  right 
in  casing  machine. 

STAMPING-Works  exactly  like  real  leather  slighUy  hotter  die  advised. 

PASTING— Same  method.    Same  glue  or  paste  as  for  leather. 

WATERPROOF— No  soiled,  mussed  copies. 

VERMIN  PROOF— No  Odor— No  sticky  or  oily  feel. 

DURABILITY— Superior  to  any  artificial  leathers  or  cloth  binding  material. 
Wears  equal  to  real  leather.    Tests  prove  this  to  be  so. 

APPEARANCE— Quality  is  that  of  genuine  leather. 

LABOR  SAVING— 50^. 

ENDORSED— And  used  by  many  of  the  largest  binderies  and  libraries. 

Sample  of  Book'Finish  on  Request 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Co.^        Wilmington^  Del 

Works:  Newbnrgli,  New  York.  Canadian  Factory  and  Office:  Toronto 
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Our  extensive  seneral  retail  business  enables  us  to  buy  both  here  and  abroad, 
on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

We  are  the  only  American  house  handling  library  business  that  has  its  own 
London  braneh  store.    We  make  purchases  direct,  paying  commissions  to  no  one. 

CORRESPONDENCE       SOLICITED 


F.  C.  STECHERT  CO.,  inc. 

29-35  West  32d  Street,  New  York 
Agents  for  Universities,  Public  Libraries  and  Institutions 

Librarians  and  Book  Purchasers  are  invited  to  conununicate  with  us  and 
avail  themselves  of  our  services  and  facilities  for  the  procuring  of  their 
wants  or  for  the  answering  of  any  inquiry  pertaining  to  books  or  special  lists. 
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GHAS.  M.  HIGGINS&  CO.,  Wn. 

(Branches:  Chicago,  London) 
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Our  Library  Department 

supplies  accurately  and  promptly 

Books  of  All  Publishers 

Our  discounts  stand  the  test 
of  competitive  quotation,  and 
for  years  we  have  supplied 
the  chief  public  and  univer- 
sity libraries  of  the  United 
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It  will  save  srou  all  detail, 
and  much  expense. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

597  Fifth  AreBiie  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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John  Wanamaker  Stores 
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Some  Business  Aspects  of  the  Univer- 
sity Library* 
E.  C.  Richardson,  librarian,  Princeton 
university 

The  university  library,  like  the  univer- 
sity itself,  has  an  educational  and  a  bus- 
iness side.  Its  faculty  is  the  books  and 
those  who  directly  work  to  bring  the 
books  in  contact  with  the  student  mind — 
reference  librarians,  special  curators  and 
those  who  devise  the  methods  of  subject 
cataloging  and  exhibitions.  The  busi- 
ness side  is  concerned  with  the  purchase, 
binding,  keeping  in  good  condition,  dis- 
play, and  advertising  of  the  books.  It 
includes  the  purchasing  and  binding  de- 
partments entire,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  catalogers,  typists,  delivery 
clerks,  pages,  etc. 

Each  of  these  two  functions  in  a  grow- 
ing library  implies  needs  which  vary  di- 
rectly with  the  development  of  the  uni- 
versity. Every  new  student,  new  teacher 
or  new  course  creates  an  increased  de- 
mand on  the  library.  University  growth 
means,  thus,  increased  library  supplies 
or  decreased  library  efficiency  at  some 
point — and  this  applies  to  all  three  ele- 
ments 1)  books,  2)  aid  to  students  and 
professors,  and  3)  business  administra- 
tion. 

Everybody  knows  something  about  the 
needs  of  books  for  a  university  library, 
although  it  is  hard  for  anyone  not  right 
in  the  work  to  realize  how  many  books 
are  necessary,  and  how  very  necessary 
they  are,  under  modem  conditions  of 
university  work.     Universities  are  like 


♦From  The   Princeton   Alumni   Weekly, 
April  21,  1915. 


almost  everything  else  in  the  world, — by 
nature  competitive  if  they  are  alive.  If 
they  cease  to  be  competitive,  they  cease 
to  live.  There  is  really  the  same  compe- 
tition, in  the  intellectual  field,  between 
the  graduate  schools  of  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  Columbia,  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins, that  there  is  between  their  under- 
graduate athletic  teams.  This  competi- 
tion is  not  so  conscious  or  definite,  but 
it  is  as  real,  and  its  results  show  in  the 
number  and  character  of  its  graduate 
students,  and  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  its  scientific  publications.  The  best 
men  go  where  they  get  the  best  teach- 
ings, and  the  best  teachers  only  go,  or 
stay,  where  they  have  the  best  labora- 
tories and  books.  Books  are  the  tools, 
equipment,  or  weapons  of  university 
competition.  Professors  being  equal  in 
mental  energy,  methods  and  knowledge, 
university  success  is  bound  to  vary  di- 
rectly as  the  equipment.  The  right 
books  and  enough  of  them  are  as  neces- 
sary to  a  university  as  the  right  kind 
of  rifles  and  enough  ammunition  are  to 
an  army. 

Those  who  know  the  problem  most 
intimately  are  apt  to  go  farther  even 
than  this  and  say  that  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  university  buildings  and  special- 
ized new  departments,  however  valuable 
in  themselves,  should,  in  an  ambitious 
university,  be  subordinate  in  the  same 
way  to  this  need  for  books.  This  is  not 
a  librarian's  professional  view  only,  but 
the  very  vigorous  belief  of  a  group  of 
the  very  best  graduate  school  professors 
here. 

The  importance  of  books  in  a  univer- 
sity is  so  great  that  a  university  library 
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must  subordinate  to  them  everything 
except  the  most  necessary  matters  for 
practical  administration,  and  be  con- 
tented with  the  plainest  and  simplest 
methods  of  cataloging  and  administra- 
tion. 

Owing  especially  to  the  active  interest 
of  two  or  three  individual  trustees  and 
two  trustee  committees  who  have  been 
looking  into  the  matter,  trustees  and 
alumni  have  become  pretty  thoroughly 
awake  to  this  need  for  books,  and  re- 
markable strides  have  been  made  in  the 
last  two  years.  The  recent  vote  of  $10,- 
000  for  next  year,  together  with  the  an- 
nual increase  of  six  or  seven  thousand 
dollars  provided  for  last  year,  has 
brought  the  matter  within  $15,000  an- 
nually of  the  estimated  minimum  need 
to  put  Princeton  fairly  in  the  running,  in 
the  matter  of  books,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  will  be  provided  in  one 
way  or  another. 
More  books,  more  labor  cost 

Nothing  has  been  done  so  far  to  pro- 
vide for  the  increased  needs  of  adminis- 
tration caused  by  this  increase  in  supply 
of  books,  which  will  amount,  for  this 
year,  to  10,000  volumes,  and  which 
should  soon  amount  to  an  annual  increase 
of  20,000  volumes  a  year  above  the  aver- 
age addition  for  the  ten  years  before 
1914.  The  whole  library  force  is  coop- 
erating to  handle  the  present  increase 
and  to  keep  the  problems  of  administra- 
tion in  the  background  until  the  need  for 
books  has  been  met,  but  it  is  quite  neces- 
sary that  this  matter  of  administration 
expense  be  then  taken  up,  and  it  is  most 
desirable  that  the  fact  of  the  handicap 
under  which  the  administration  is  work- 
ing meantime  should  be  realized;  for, 
as  every  course  added  means  more 
money  for  books  or  less  average  library 
efficiency  per  course,  so  every  book  add- 
ed means  more  money  for  administration 
or  less  average  efficiency  per  book,  and 
the  instinct  of  every  user  is  to  lay  this 
shortcoming  to  the  administration,  not  to 
its  lessened  per  volume  means. 

The  point  is  that  every  volume  pur- 
chased costs  a  definite,  if  variable, 
amount  of  time  and  money — aid  to  the 
professor  in  choosing  titles,  writing  the 


order,  unpacking,  verifying,  drawing  or- 
der for  pa)anents,  filing  of  records,  entry 
in  account-book,  stamping,  pasting  in  of 
bookplates,  labeling  with  numbers,  pro- 
viding with  cards  for  the  various  cata- 
logs (author,  subject,  shelf),  putting  on 
the  shelf,  etc.,  etc. 

What  all  this  means  in  the  way  of 
labor  cost  can  best  be  understood  by 
some  manufacturer  or  merchant  who 
keeps  check  of  the  labor  cost  of  his 
various  processes,  for  the  average  non- 
business man  has  little  notion  of  what 
it  means  in  the  way  of  cost  to  multiply 
a  brief  process  by  twenty  thousand.  It 
is  much  harder  to  make  this  clear  than 
to  understand  the  need  for  books. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  concrete 
elements  in  this  problem  of  a  20,000 
volume  increase  which  it  takes  no  great 
experience  in  business  to  understand, 
and  which  serve  to  illustrate  in  a  con- 
crete way  the  more  recondite  matter  of 
the  labor  cost  item  multiplied  into  20,- 
000.  The  bookplate,  e.  g.,  which  goes 
into  each  volume,  in  the  simplest  style 
prescribed  by  the  Trustees,  costs  nine- 
tenths  of  a  cent.  For  20,000  volumes 
this  amounts  to  $180. 

Again,  gilding  of  the  call  number  on 
the  back  of  the  book,  although  it  costs 
in  our  bindery  only  about  one-half  what 
it  costs  in  other  libraries,  would  yet 
require  $400  additional  per  annum  for 
this  item  only.  One  of  the  economies 
compelled  this  year  by  the  increase  of 
ten  thousand  volumes  over  last  year,  has 
been  the  substitution  of  paper  labels  for 
the  gilded  numbers,  but  even  these  cost 
a  certain  definite,  if  small,  amount  for 
writing  and  pasting  on. 

Still  another  concrete  matter  which 
can  be  expressed  in  definite  terms  is  the 
cost  of  printing  cards  for  cataloging 
These  printed  cards,  sold  by  the  Library 
of  Congress,  Harvard,  the  John  Crerar 
library,  the  University  of  Chicago  li- 
brary, cost  perhaps  four  cents  per  vol- 
ume for  every  volume  cataloged  with 
them;  or  say  $800  for  20,000  volumes. 
If  the  books  were  cataloged  with  hand- 
written cards,  the  blank  cards  alone 
would  cost  nearly  $200. 

These  concrete  items  foot  up  to  only 
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seven  cents  per  volume  out  of  a  total 
of  thirty-five  cents,  but  they  illustrate 
the  whole  problem.  Nearly  all  of  the 
remaining  expenses  are  labor  costs 
made  up  of  many  items  of  processes  of 
ordering  or  cataloging,  each  small  in 
itself,  but  which  mount  up  when  multi- 
plied by  20,000. 
Time  cost — Princeton  lowest 

A  great  part  of  the  art  of  modem 
university  library  administration  is  to 
reduce  the  time  cost  of  these  various 
items.  One  modem  device,  for  example, 
is  the  use  of  the  Library  of  Confess 
and  other  printed  cards.  In  the  Prmce- 
ton  library,  it  is  estimated  that  every 
volume  cataloged  with  these  cards  (the 
cards  costing  four  cents)  saves  twelve 
cents  in  the  matter  of  clerical  time,  over 
cataloging  by  hand. 

In  brief  the  cost  per  volume  added  to 
a  library  amounts  on  the  average  in 
university  libraries  to  about  two  hours* 
time.  This  cost  varies  in  different  li- 
braries: first,  with  the  quality  of  the 
product  turned  out  (i.  e.,  the  fullness  and 
accuracy  of  cataloging) ;  and,  second, 
with  the  cost  of  time.  Princeton's  actual 
cost  has  been  declared  by  those  who 
have  made  a  comparative  study  of  the 
matter  to  be  the  lowest  among  the  group 
of  libraries  so  far  studied,  and  to  be 
35  cents  per  volume.  In  some  libraries, 
it  costs  twice  as  much,  or  even  more. 
Part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  Princeton 
University  library  average  salary  is  only 
two-thirds  the  average  among  twenty- 
seven  chief  university  libraries.  The 
net  point  is  that  35  cents,  or  two  hours 
per  volume,  is  the  very  least  at  which 
volumes  can  be  added  and  have  the 
present  d^ee  of  efficiency  of  admin- 
istration maintained — a  clear  and  simple 
business  proposition. 

After  getting  on  the  shelves  there  are, 
again,  the  items  of  up-keep  and  care, 
repairs,  readjustment  of  shelves  from 
time  to  time  and  so  on.  This  cost  is 
quite  small  per  average  volimie,  but  it 
applies  to  all  the  books.  It  is  multiplied 
not  by  20,000  but  by  50,000,  each  of 
which  must  have  annually  some  atten- 
tion.     The    most    tangible    element    of 


this  up-keep  problem  is  the  annual  book 
census  or  stock-taking,  which  cost  last 
year  2,040  hours,  or  one  clerk's  full  time. 
This  is  about  one  quarter  of  a  minute 
to  each  volume. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  that  every 
book  handed  over  the  counter  costs  a 
definite  amount  of  time  for  page  to  get, 
attendant  to  charge,  file  the  slip,  dis- 
charge when  returned  and  return  to 
shelf.  When  this  process  is  applied  to 
sixty  thousand  volumes  more  or  less 
taken  away  from  the  library  and  to  the 
uncounted  number  used  in  the  building 
itself,  the  labor  cost  amounts  evidently 
to  a  good  deal. 

This  is,  however,  only  a  small  part 
of  the  work.  It  bears  perhaps  about 
the  relation  to  actual  service  given  that 
the  book  plate,  label  and  printed  card 
does   to  the  cost  of   entermg  a   book. 

The  other  chief  items  of  library  ex- 
pense after  books,  accession  expense 
and  keeping,  are  cost  of  furnishing  to 
readers  and  helping  readers — circula- 
tion and  reference  work. 

Probably  the  least  reaUzed  expense 
factor  of  a  library  administration  is 
the  expense  of  the  educational  side  of 
its  work — the  personal  help  and  guid- 
ance to  students  done  by  the  reference 
department,  and  the  great  amount  of 
time  and  thought  put  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  right  kind  of  cataloging  and 
reference  help  required  in  order  to 
make  the  books  usable  to  their  full  ca- 
pacity and  with  the  least  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  user.  Minor  but  tangible 
aspects  of  this  are  the  care  of  the  spe- 
cial seminary  libraries,  the  furnishmg 
of  special  reference  librarians  for  the 
departmental  libraries,  providing  dupli- 
cate catalogs  for  these  libraries.  The 
greatest  and  least  tangible  aspect  is 
the  constant  attempt  to  better  the 
classification  and  subject-cataloging 
with  regard  to  ease  and  sureness  of  ref- 
erence— a  matter  which  needs  constant 
care. 

The  long  and  short  of  these  cost  as- 
pects is  that  every  new  call  on  service, 
every  new  student,  new  professor  or 
new  course  means  more  labor  or  less 
efficiency. 
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Methods  of  Training  Children  to  Use 

the  Library  Intelligently 

Alice  I.  Hazeltine,  Children's  department, 

Public  library,  St  Louis 

"Teacher,  I  want  a  book  about  spid- 
ers." "Please  may  I  have  a  book  about 
the  boy  called  Hans  Brinker?"  "Have 
you  anything  about  the  Panama 
canal?"  "Do  you  have  Henty  books  in 
this  library?"  "How  can  I  find  out 
what  fac-simile  means?" 

Has  this  a  familiar  sound?  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  us  have  listened  to 
such  a  series  of  questions  coming  fast 
after  each  other,  and  have  wondered 
how  to  help  the  children  to  help  them- 
selves. 

At  a  time  when  the  general  educa- 
tional world  is  pausing  to  weigh  re- 
sults and  to  seek  for  new  methods  of 
caring  for  more  children  more  success- 
fully, greater  demands  are  being  made 
upon  libraries.  Departmental  organi- 
zation in  the  elementary  schools  is  in- 
creasing the  reference  use  of  juvenile 
book  collections.  A  greater  number  of 
titles  are  being  used  to  answer  school 
questions.  It  is,  therefore,  more  nearly 
possible  than  ever  before  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  intelligent  and  inde- 
pendent use  of  the  library  on  the  part 
of  children.  The  present  discussion  is 
Why,  and  When,  and  How. 

To  the  question,  "Why  should  we 
teach  children  to  use  the  library  more 
independently  and  intelligently?"  the 
obvious  answer  is,  of  course,  that  it 
makes  the  librarian's  work  easier,  gives 
her  more  time  for  other  duties,  enables 
her  to  serve  larger  numbers  of  children, 
and  that  in  this  way  she  can  be  of  more 
help  to  the  school  and  to  the  teacher. 
This  is  the  answer  of  "efficiency." 

Again,  definite  training  gives  a  child 
a  knowledge  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
library,  its  resources,  the  make-up  of 
the  book,  the  value  of  reference  books. 
This  knowledge  is  worth  while  in  itself. 
It  is  also  of  use  to  a  child  in  gaining 
his  school  education.  It  is  a  factor  in 
developing  the  library  habit  and  in  re- 
taining his  interest  in  the  library  after 
his  school  days  are  over.  It  fits  him  to 
be  a  more  intelligent  adult  user  of  the 


library.  This  may  be  the  answer  of  the 
librarian  who  looks  upon  the  children's 
department  as  the  "primary  room"  of 
the  library,  whose  function  it  is  to  lay 
the  "foundation"  for  real  use  of  the 
adult  collections. 

So  far,  so  good.  These  are  direct 
tangible  results  which  are  admittedly 
desirable. 

The  chief  value  of  such  training  is, 
however,  not  primarily  an  increased 
ability  to  ascertain  facts,  a  greater 
facility  in  "looking  up  references,"  but 
its  influence  on  the  child  himself,  in  the 
development  of  independent  methods 
of  work  and  independent  habits  of 
thought.  To  deprive  him  of  this  by 
making  of  library  resources  a  crutch 
rather  than  a  tool,  is  to  rob  him  of  the 
joy  and  stimulus  of  individual  accom- 
plishment. 

With  these  reasons  in  mind,  the  next 
question  is :  "Where  shall  the  training 
be  given  ?"  Does  it  belong  to  school  or 
to  library?  My  own  answer  is  that  it 
should  belong  to  both.  My  ideal  is  that 
the  teacher  should  give  instruction  in 
the  use  of  individual  books,  and  that 
the  librarian  should  explain  where 
these  and  other  books  are  shelved,  and 
how  they  may  be  found  through  use  of 
the  catalog. 

This  presupposes  adequate  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  as 
this  does  not  enter  into  the  present 
discussion  it  may  be  taken  for  granted. 
It  also  presupposes  that  the  teacher 
can  find  time  in  the  crowded  curri- 
culum to  give  such  instruction.  The 
librarian  must  also  consider  the  con- 
servation of  hours  and  minutes.  It 
does  take  less  time  to  pay  a  visit  to  a 
school,  and  to  instruct  two  or  three 
classes  in  the  rudiments  of  classifica- 
tion and  the  arrangement  of  shelves 
than  to  welcome  these  same  children  to 
the  library  and  to  offer  them  first  hand 
knowledge  of  the  same  subjects.  To 
see  and  hear  a  wonderful  organ  and 
thus  to  become  aware  of  what  key- 
board, stops  and  pipes  may  mean,  is, 
however,  more  interesting  than  to  gain 
such  information  from  the  printed 
page,  useful  as  that  may  be.    The  best 
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place  to  learn  to  use  the  library  is  in 
the  library  itself. 

With  this  rather  ideal  viewpoint  in 
mind,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  answer 
the  third  question,  "How"  by  refer- 
ring to  some  practical  experiments 
which  represent  the  present  attitude  of 
the  St.  Louis  public  library  in  regard 
to  this  problem.  The  Carondelet 
branch  outlines,  prepared  by  Mrs  De- 
Laughter,  branch  librarian,  include  an 
interesting  introductory  talk  on  "Chil- 
dren and  library  tools,"  and  a  sug- 
gested program  for  eight  lessons  in 
reference  work.  Mrs  DeLaughter's 
final  suggestion  "When  in  doubt,  con- 
sult the  librarian,"  leaves  the  emphasis 
where  it  belongs. 

Another  recent  experiment  has  been 
made  by  Mrs  Mason,  children's  librar- 
ian of  the  Divoll  branch.  Three  classes 
accompanied  by  their  teacher  came  to 
the  library  for  two  periods  of  45  min- 
utes each.  The  first  talk  covered  classi- 
fication, location  of  books  on  the 
shelves,  and  use  of  catalog.  The  sec- 
ond was  on  the  use  of  index  and  table 
of  contents,  and  the  value  and  proper 
use  of  a  few  well-known  reference 
books.  As  far  as  possible  all  of  this 
work  was  related  to  actual  reference 
problems  coming  from  the  schools. 

This  was  done  as  informally  as  possi- 
ble, with  the  result  that  the  children 
really  enjoyed  it,  and  the  teachers  were 
especially  pleased.  After  the  explana- 
tion the  children  entered  into  the 
"game"  of  finding  answers  to  questions 
distributed  to  them.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon following  the  first  talk,  two  chil- 
dren were  observed  in  the  library.  One 
boy  would  take  a  book  from  the 
shelves  and  give  it  to  his  friend  to  re- 
place. The  friend  was  supposed  to 
hide  his  eyes  but  did  not  always  play 
fair.  The  fact  that  children  not  be- 
longing to  the  classes  receiving  in- 
struction begged  to  come  into  the 
game,  and  that  request  for  similar 
visits  came  from  other  teachers  seems 
to  indicate  its  success. 

Given  an  interested  teacher  and  a 
librarian  who  is  by  temperament  and 
training  fitted  for  this  and  it  cannot 


fail  to  have  measurable  results.  Yet  it 
is  at  this  point,  that  difference  of  opin- 
ion begins  to  make  itself  heard.  This 
difference  reflects  the  general  view- 
point in  regard  to  library  work  with 
children.  It  ranges  from  a  preference 
for  definite  and  systematic  teaching  to 
a  protest  against  formal  methods  of 
any  kind. 

From  one  librarian  comes  the  state- 
ment that  not  only  must  children  be 
taught  these  things,  but  they  must  be 
drilled  until  we  are  sure  that  they 
thoroughly  understand  them.  This  is 
distinctly  the  pedagogic,  formal  view- 
point. From  another  comes  the  warn- 
ing that  we  must  remember  that  we 
are  not  teachers  and  that  it  is  most  un- 
wise for  us  to  leave  our  legitimate 
work  to  attempt  to  do  that  for  which 
we  are  not  trained.  This  does  not, 
however,  preclude  carefully  planned  at- 
tempts to  give  children  a  knowledge  of 
these  same  subjects,  by  informal  expla- 
nations to  small  groups. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  are  endeavoring  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem are  taking  a  middle  course.  Per- 
haps the  talks  in  St.  Louis  already 
described  may  belong  in  this  classifi- 
cation. Letters  of  inquiry  addressed  to 
librarians  in  Missouri  and  elsewhere 
have  brought  responses  which  show 
that  there  is  a  general  recognition  of 
the  growing  importance  of  this  kind 
of  group  work. 

In  one  letter  received  in  response  as 
to  questions  as  to  method,  I  detect  a 
note  of  apology.  "I  am  sorry  to  say 
we  do  not  give  any  definite  instruction 
to  the  children  as  to  the  use  of  the 
library.  We  do  give  the  children  indi- 
vidual attention  in  the  children's  room 
as  they  begin  to  show  an  interest  in 
the  catalog  and  the  arrangement  of 
books  on  the  shelves." 

Is  the  apology  needed?  Is  this  not 
rather  an  ideal  to  be  followed  wherever 
possible,  and  for  which  group  work  in 
classes  may  be  substituted  only  be- 
cause of  limitations  of  time  and  oppor- 
tunity? Is  not  the  matter  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  child  the  key-note  to 
successful    work?      It    is    true    that 
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Johnny,  Freddie,  Susie  and  May  need 
to  know  how  to  use  a  dictionary  but 
part  of  the  problem  is  to  help  them  at 
the  time  when  they  want  to  know 
how. 

The  September  number  of  the  Educa- 
tional Review  contains  an  interesting 
article  by  W.  H.  Sanders  of  the  State 
normal  school.  Lacrosse,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  High  school  student  and  the  dic- 
tionary. Eleven  questions  were  given 
to  125  representative  high  school 
graduates  from  40  different  high 
schools.  Fifty  minutes  was  allowed 
for  the  test.  The  summary  of  results 
shows  that  27  students  made  a  grade 
below  20%  while  only  one  out  of  125 
made  50^? .  Mr  Sanders  says  "The  ac- 
quaintance of  those  125  students  with 
the  dictionary,  as  indicated  by  the  test, 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
intelligent  citizen,  in  home-making,  in 
business  pursuits,  in  professional  lines, 
and  certainly  not  in  the  role  of  a 
student." 

Probably  his  most  disquieting  sen- 
tence from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
present  discussion  is  this,  "It  was  inter- 
esting to  note  in  connection  with  this 
question  that  those  who  recorded 
themselves  as  not  having  been  taught 
the  resources  and  use  of  the  dictionary 
made  equally  as  good  grades  as  those 
who  had  been  instructed  in  the  diction- 
ary." Although  this  happens  to  refer 
to  instruction  given  in  schools  and  not 
in  the  library,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to 
remember  it  when  we  are  explaining 
the  use  of  this  "universal  reference 
book." 

The  State  of  Wisconsin,  through  its 
department  of  public  instruction,  has 
just  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Les- 
sons on  the  use  of  the  school  library." 
The  lessons  have  been  made  out  with 
the  idea  that  they  are  to  be  given  by 
teachers  especially  in  communities 
where  there  is  no  public  library.  The 
outlines  are  carefully  planned  and 
should  be  suggestive  and  helpful  to 
librarians  as  well  as  to  teachers. 

We  are  dealing,  however,  with  chil- 
dren as  individuals  of  varying  types 
rather  than  as  members  of  Class  A  or 


Class  B.  We  are  attempting  to  avoid 
the  hopeless  uniformity  of  method 
which  has  strangled  many  experiments 
in  the  educational  world.  It  may  seem 
an  exaggeration  to  emphasize  these 
principles  in  relation  to  as  prosaic  a 
matter  as  methods  of  training  in  library- 
use,  but  is  it  not  true  that  our  attitude 
determines  our  methods,  that  our  work 
is  effective  only  in  so  far  as  we  recog- 
nize our  ultimate  aim? 

We  have  heard,  from  both  inside  and 
outside  our  profession,  that  we  often 
do  not  properly  appreciate  the  "teach- 
er's point  of  view."  Undoubtedly  this 
is  true.  Yet  here  we  have  a  problem 
distinctly  our  own,  for  the  use  of  the 
library  is  not  bounded  by  the  horizon 
of  the  child's  school  life.  It  is  well  to 
consider  carefully  before  coordinating 
it  too  closely  with  school  room  meth- 
ods. Here  is  an  opportunity  to  make 
an  interesting  experiment  with  perfect 
freedom  from  the  difficulties  imposed 
by  the  methods  of  any  educational  sys- 
tem. 

We  are  not  free,  however,  from  diffi- 
culties imposed  upon  us  by  virtue  of  a 
multitude  of  other  duties.  The  "regu- 
lar" work  in  a  children's  room,  the 
story-hour,  book  talks  in  schools,  club 
work.  Mother's  clubs,  must  all  receive 
attention. 

Perhaps  the  wisest  way  is  to  en- 
deavor to  arouse  interest  in  the  subject 
in  every  way  possible,  to  enlist  the 
teacher's  cooperation  in  teaching  the 
use  of  reference  books,  to  make  use  of 
group  work  as  naturally  and  as  in- 
formally as  possible,  and,  above  all, 
never  to  lose  sight  of  the  individual 
child. 


Shall  Courtesy  be  done  only  to  the 
rich,  and  only  by  the  rich?  In  Good- 
breeding,  which  differs,  if  at  all,  from 
High-breeding,  only  as  it  gracefully  re- 
members the  rights  of  others,  rather  than 
gracefully  insists  on  its  own  rights,  I 
discern  no  special  connection  with  wealth 
or  birth ;  but  rather  that  it  lies  in  human 
nature  itself,  and  is  due  from  all  men 
toward  all  men. — Thomas  Carlyle. 
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Co-operation  Between  the  Public  Li- 
braries and  the  High  Schools* 

Alice  M.  Jordan,  custodian.  Children's  de- 
partment, Boston  public  library. 

When  the  children  who  have  read 
for  years  in  a  well-directed  children's 
room  have  reached  high  school  age 
they  are  usually  graduated  to  the  adult 
department.  Some  libraries  make  this 
an  occasion  of  more  or  less  ceremony, 
accompanied  by  the  presentation  of  an 
adult  reader's  card.  In  other  libraries 
the  change  is  a  gradual  one.  Where 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  kind  of 
borrower's  card  used,  a  child  may  be 
shown  how  to  draw  books  from  the 
general  collection  whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary for  him  to  have  them.  Freedom 
to  use  the  stacks  usually  comes  at  the 
high  school  age. 

To  so  accustom  children  to  good 
reading  that  they  will  by  this  time 
choose  wisely,  is  the  aim  of  the  chil- 
dren's librarian.  We  do  not  always  ac- 
complish this  aim.  There  are  outside 
influences  which  counteract,  like  the 
presence  of  many  magazines  and  much 
modern  fiction  on  the  home  table,  the 
moving  picture  show  and  the  athletic 
field  outside  the  home.  There  are  chil- 
dren who  come  to  us  too  late,  there  are 
failures  of  our  own  to  meet  the  need 
of  individual  children.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  many  of  our  high  school  chil- 
dren return  to  us  their  first  year,  with 
reading  tastes  still  greatly  undeveloped. 

But,  in  some  respects  they  are  not 
the  same  children  that  they  were  in 
the  elementary  school.  They  have 
reached  another  stage  of  mental  de- 
velopment and  the  book  appeal  must 
be  made  from  a  different  angle.  The 
difference  in  these  stages  of  develop- 
rtient  of  children  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  as  it  affects  our 
guiding  them,  has  been  stated  thus: 
"In  the  first  [i.  e.,  the  elementary 
school],  a  boy  takes  what  is  given  him 
with  a  faith  that  is  more  or  less  strong. 
In  the  second,  he  is  inclined  to  challenge 

♦Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts, library  club,  Northfield,  Oct.  22,  1915. 
and  reprinted  by  permission  from  Massa- 
chusetts library  club  Bulletin. 


the  subject  and  the  teaching  and  to  ac- 
cept only  what  satisfies  his  taste  or  his 
reason.  In  the  first  his  aim  is  to  gather 
and  assimilate  valuable  and  interesting, 
though  not  necessarily  related  facts; 
in  the  second  he  will  be  interested  not 
only  in  facts  as  facts,  but  in  their  value 
for  discovering  laws,  principles  and 
processes."  (C.  O.  Davis,  High  School 
Courses  of  Study,) 

Greater  diplomacy  is  needed  in  pre- 
senting a  literary  masterpiece  accepta- 
bly to  children  of  high  school  age. 
Bearing  with  them  the  list  of  outside 
reading  prepared  by  the  school  to 
stimulate  their  reading  habits  and  de- 
velop their  tastes,  these  boys  and  girls 
say  to  you :  "I  want  one  book  to  read 
for  school  and  one  good  book  for  my- 
self." Propose  to  them  to  look  at  the 
reading  list  and  they  reply:  "If  it's 
good,  it  isn't  on  the  list."  We  are  still 
in  the  place  where  literature  and 
interesting  books  are  far  asunder  in 
the  minds  of  many  voung  people.  One 
principal  tells  us  that  his  "experience 
proves  that  lists  do  not  encourage  read- 
ing." In  his  school,  a  large  technical 
school,  they  have  ceased  to  use  reading 
lists  for  this  reason. 

How  often  the  preparation  of  a  high 
school  reading  list  is  one  of  our  first 
steps  in  co-operation  with  the  schools ! 
How  many  schools  have  themselves 
prepared  such  lists?  From  the  com- 
pilers' standpoint  they  are  excellent 
collections  of  titles,  but  somehow  they 
fail  to  attract  young  people.  The  books 
are  read,  it  is  true,  because  conscien- 
tious pupils  want  to  do  as  they  are 
asked. 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  lists? 
Why  do  they  fail  to  encourage  reading, 
if  indeed,  there  are  others  who  agree 
with  the  principal  quoted?  Is  it  be- 
cause they  do  not  touch  the  interests  of 
young  people?  Or  is  it  because  they 
are  printed  in  uninteresting  type,  in  un- 
attractive form,  an  unbroken  page? 
Some  of  the  lists  for  outside  reading 
are  monotonous.  Someone  has  called 
them  "gray."  They  do  not  draw  to 
closer  examination,  they  are  not  appe- 
tizing.   Of  course,  there  are  exceptions 
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which  suggest  a  direction  for  reading 
and  guide  a  desultory  reader  toward 
books  of  value.  Such  a  list  is  the  one 
published  at  Newark,  entitled  "Read- 
ing for  Pleasure  and  Profit."  I  should 
say  that  we  would  not  get  the  desired 
result,  we  merely  bait  our  list  by 
sprinkling  with  a  few  titles  like  "Freck- 
les" or  "Pollyanna."  Perhaps  we  ex- 
pect too  much.  A  love  for  reading  is 
not  created  by  recommended  reading 
in  the  high  schools.  Such  a  love  is 
born  earlier  than  high  school  days,  and 
the  type  of  poetry  and  stories  read  to 
us  as  children  holds  the  loyalty  of  our 
later  years.  More  effective  than  read- 
ing lists  are  shelves  of  books  set  aside 
for  the  use  of  the  older  boys  and  girls. 
Suoh  shelves,  furnished  with  fresh  new 
copies,  with  a  tempting  legend  over 
them,  reserved  in  the  children's  room, 
or  preferably  the  adult  department, 
would  be  likely  to  attract  the  attention 
of  high  school  pupils.  We  can  put 
some  non-fiction  on  these  shelves  too, 
if  we  know  how  to  introduce  it  to  read- 
ers. 

High  school  courses  of  study  demand 
fuller  use  of  library  resources  than 
the  studies  of  the  elementary  school. 
For  book  reports,  history  topics,  de- 
bates, current  events  classes  and  com- 
munity civics  it  is  imperative  that  pu- 
pils have  something  beyond  text-books. 
Commercial  and  industrial  courses,  the 
study  of  the  life  of  the  community,  the 
introduction  of  vocational  training  all 
mean  that  there  must  be  constant 
reference  to  periodical  literature,  to 
pamphlets,  to  files  of  clippings  and 
pictures.  The  possibilities  of  library 
aids  to  secondary  school  work  have  be- 
gun to  assume  such  proportions  that  in 
towns  of  any  considerable  size  it  is  im- 
possible for  libraries  to  cope  with  the 
demand  unless  they  adopt  definite 
organization.  We  must  give  up  the 
haphazard  fashion  of  handling  such 
reference  work  through  the  combined 
eflForts  of  the  children's  librarian  and 
the  reference  librarian.  It  is  in  this 
need  that  the  movement  for  high 
school  libraries  had  its  origin. 

Two  theories  exist  among  us  regard- 


ing libraries  in  high  schools.  Some  of 
us  believe  that  there  is  no  need  of  a 
high  school  library  where  there  is  a 
good  public  library,  and  some  of  us  be- 
lieve that  the  library  requirements  of 
city  high  schools  cannot  be  handled  by 
public  libraries  except  in  rare  instances. 
That  is,  when  the  public  library  places 
the  work  with  high  school  pupils  in 
charge  of  one  or  more  assistants,  who 
are  freed  from  other  duties  sufficiently 
to  devote  their  time  to  study  of  high 
school  programs  and  high  school  re- 
quirements. Even  then,  the  library  and 
the  school  must  be  very  near  neighbors 
for  satisfactory  work. 

A  good  high  school  library  by  no 
means  takes  the  place  of  a  public 
library,  nor  does  it,  if  properly  admin- 
istered, lead  children  to  depend  upon  a 
few  books  when  they  should  use  the 
greater  resources  of  a  public  librar}-. 
The  school  library  needs  continually 
to  draw  from  the  larger  collection  to 
supplement  its  own  supply.  The  school 
librarian  will  train  pupils  to  use  the 
public  library  and  will  send  them  there. 
There  will  always  be  ways  in  which  the 
two  may  be  mutually  helpful. 

At  Somerville  the  high  school  library 
is  jointly  administered  by  the  public 
library  and  the  school  department.  The 
high  school  librarian  is  also  a  member 
of  the  reference  staff  of  the  public  li- 
brary, giving  half  her  time  to  work  in 
the  public  library.  By  this  arrange- 
ment half  the  salary  of  the  administra- 
tor is  chargeable  to  the  school  depart- 
ment and  half  to  the  public  library. 

At  Framingham  there  is  a  branch  of 
the  public  library  in  the  high  school 
building. 

There  are  advantages  in  each  of 
these  arrangements.  The  library  in 
the  school  building  makes  it  possible 
for  pupils  to  utilize  the  time  between 
classes,  the  free  study  hour,  or  the  few 
minutes  before  school  in  the  most 
profitable  way.  It  enables  the  teacher 
to  draw  upon  necessary  material  with 
the  least  waste  of  time,  to  give  special 
lessons  in  the  library  where  illustrative 
material  is  displayed,  to  send  a  pupil 
during  class  for  some  particular  refer- 
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ence.  It  enables  the  librarian  to  become 
more  closely  in  touch  with  the  students, 
to  follow  the  work  of  different  classes, 
to  employ  bulletin  boards  in  conspicu- 
ous places,  to  seize  the  right  moment 
for  introducing  a  good  book.  Affilia- 
tion with  the  public  library  not  only 
lessens  the  burden  of  expense  for  each 
partner,  but  assures  an  administrator 
informed  regarding  library  usages  and 
library  resources.  More  than  all  else 
in  the  high  school  library  the  right  ad- 
ministrator is  needed.  A  small  col- 
lection of  books,  and  behind  it  an  en- 
thusiastic book  lover,  who  is  also  a 
sympathetic  friend  to  young  people, 
will  do  far  more  than  a  large  and  excel- 
lent library  left  to  the  care  of  an  inex- 
perienced assistant  or  one  of  the  older 
pupils.  That  is  the  thing  to  work  for 
in  the  libraries  already  established. 


The  Efficient  High  School  Library' 

The  records  of  public  libraries  show 
that  people  will  still  read  if  given  the 
books  they  want,  and  that  they  may  be 
led  through  tactful  and  intelligent  direc- 
tion by  the  librarians  to  an  interest  in 
better  books.  From  the  practice  of  these 
successful  public  libraries  we  in  the 
schools  may  learn  a  few  definite  prin- 
ciples. 

1.  The  book  must  be  taken  to  the 
reader,  not  the  reader  expected  to 
seek  the  book.  The  branch  libraries 
are  a  recognition  of  this  fact.  This 
must  be  done  in  school,  too.  The 
rush  and  stress  of  modern  life  have 
laid  hold  upon  these  young  people  as  well 
as  upon  their  parents,  and  we  must  put 
the  thing  most  difficult  to  attain  in  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  Our  books  must 
be  in  the  school  building,  not  in  a  branch 
of  the  city  library  even  if  it  be  only 
across  the  street  or  next  door.  My  book- 
case shelves  are  as  yet  meagerly  fur- 
nished with  books;  a  well-stocked,  well- 
administered  branch  of  the  public  library 
is  within  three  blocks  of  the  school ;  yet 
the  few  books  in  my  library  are  con- 

*Read  at  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  Re- 
printed from  The  Catholic  Educational  Re- 
view, January,  1916. 


stantly  in  demand  while  nothing  short  of 
force  sends  many  of  the  children  to  the 
public  library. 

Where  in  the  school  building  shall  it 
be?  Neither  in  the  basement  nor  in  the 
attic,  in  some  left-over  room,  nor  in  the 
principal's  office  to  impart  to  it  a  digni- 
fied academic  air,  nor  in  a  comer  of  the 
study  room.  It  should  be  conveniently 
located  near  classrooms  and  study  hall 
alike,  for  it  should  be  in  use  every  min- 
ute of  the  school  day. 

2.  The  indiflferent  reader,  once  within 
the  door  of  the  library  must  be  welcomed 
by  an  atmosphere  of  cheer  and  home- 
Hkeness.  In  planning  and  arranging  the 
room,  we  should  again  learn  of  the  mod- 
em public  library.  It  must  be  well 
lighted,  well  heated,  and  well  ventilated. 
It  is  to  be  a  mental  workshop,  the  center 
of  intellectual  life  in  the  school,  and 
every  condition  should  be  made  as  favor- 
able as  possible. 

The  greatest  amount  of  freedom  com- 
patible with  serious  work  should  be  per- 
mitted. Pupils  should  have  access  to  the 
stocks  and  should  be  encouraged  to 
browse  over  shelves  and  table  collections, 
since  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  a 
school  library  is  to  arouse  curiosity  and 
tempt  our  students  to  read. 

Like  the  city  library,  our  school  library 
should  attract  by  its  appearance  as  well 
as  its  usefulness.  If  there  can  be  but  one 
spot  of  beauty  in  the  school  building,  it 
should  be  in  the  library.  There  should 
be  taste  in  the  coloring  of  walls  and 
woodwork,  in  the  design  and  finish  of 
the  furniture,  pictures  and  busts  should 
add  to  the  beauty,  flowers  to  the  home- 
likeness.  Attractive  posters  and  mottoes 
constantly  changing  should  catch  the  in- 
terest. 

3.  The  unpracticed  reader  must  be 
helped  (1)  to  find  what  he  wants;  (2) 
to  want  constantly  more  and  more;  (3) 
to  want  ever  better  and  better.  A  trained 
librarian,  qualified  and  eager  to  assist  and 
encourage  and  stimulate  him,  is  therefore 
a  necessity.  No  other  position  in  the 
school  offers  such  possibilities  for  uni- 
versal service;  no  other  makes  greater 
demands  upon  her  who  fills  it.  The 
school  librarian  should  be  broadly  intel- 
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lectual,  well  trained,  and  winning  in  per- 
sonality. Then  she  should  be  given  the 
rank  and  salary  of  a   regular  teacher. 

The  school  library  must  be  for  the 
school  only,  open  neither  to  the  street  nor 
to  the  general  public.  It  is  false  economy 
to  try  to  serve  school  and  public  from 
the  same  room,  and  the  school  will  be  the 
one  to  suffer.  The  coming  and  going  of 
visitors,  even  perfectly  respectable  vis- 
itors, would  be  destructive  of  school 
discipline  and  of  the  quiet  necessary  for 
profitable  result.  The  standard  of  the 
book  collection  would  be  lowered  by  such 
a  plan,  for  the  public  thinks  it  wants  the 
latest — not  always  the  best.  Our  lists 
should  be  selected  and  exclusive.  Though 
not  necessarily  entirely  or  even  largely 
classic,  they  must  be  wholesome  and  safe. 
Finally,  the  librarian  could  not  serve  both 
groups,  for  either  would  need  her  whole 
attention. 

But,  after  all,  the  books  upon  the 
shelves  are  our  main  concern.  The  ideal 
here  is  quality,  not  quantity,  though  we 
should  have  as  many  of  the  right  kind  as 
funds  will  permit.  Ruthlessly  trim  out 
all  dead  timber.  Refuse  to  sacrifice 
money  or  space  even  for  classics  if  they 
cannot  be  made  to  appeal  to  our  children. 
Let  us  reject  the  reference  books  of  uni- 
versity grade  and  all  the  out-of-date 
books  which  friends  wish  to  push  out  of 
their  own  crowded  private  collections. 
The  library  is  for  use,  not  show,  and  for 
the  use  of  modern  boys  and  girls,  not 
pedents  or  even  cultivated  adults. 

With  the  principle  of  use  constantly  in 
mind,  we  shall  buy  for  our  English  de- 
partment the  best  reference  books  to  be 
found,  remembering  the  best  for  a  high 
school  library  is  not  necessarily  the  most 
expensive  nor  the  most  exhaustive.  We 
shall  still  buy  such  of  the  classics  as  pre- 
serve a  natural  human  appeal  for  young 
people,  or  as,  under  the  encouragement 
and  stimulus  of  teacher  and  librarian, 
they  may  be  persuaded  to  read.  We  shall 
purchase  sparingly  of  books  of  criticism, 
books  about  books,  since  our  purpose  is 
to  lead  our  pupils  to  read  and  think  for 
themselves,  but  buy  freely  of  interesting 
accounts  of  authors,  their  homes,  and 
the  places  of  which  they  wrote.    We  shall 


save  as  much  as  possible  of  our  precious 
money  for  finely  illustrated  editions  and 
pictures  illustrative  of  our  work,  remem- 
bering that,  imder  the  training  of  the 
moving  picture,  our  boys  and  girls  are 
rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  visual- 
minded  and  must  be  caught  by  some  of 
the  same  appeal  as  that  made  by  the  film. 
And  then  we  shall  expend  lavishly — ^the 
greater  the  sum  the  better — for  books  on 
the  home  reading  list — travel,  biography, 
novels,  short  stories,  modem  drama  and 
poetry — selecting  many  still  from  our 
own  old  friends,  knowing  as  has  been 
well  said,  that  our  high  school  reading 
public  "wants  better  than  it  knows,"  but 
many  also  with  the  strongest  of  modem 
appeal,  these  for  boy  and  girl  who  still 
go  reluctantly  to  the  library  as  a  place 
interesting  only  for  teachers  and  "digs." 
All  book  lists  should  be  made  in  the 
school,  and  not  in  the  public  library. 
While  public  librarians  are  always  able 
and  willing  to  give  valuable  help,  only 
those  who  know  the  course  of  study  and 
the  aims  in  the  teachers'  minds  are  qual- 
ified to  make  the  final  choice. 


Oakland,  Cal. 


Emma  J.  Breck. 


Editor,  Public  Libraries  : 

Last  summer  one  of  our  borrowers 
composed  the  following  poem  as  he  sat 
in  the  reading-room  and  watched  the 
people  come  and  go : 

The  Carnegie  library 
Hail,  noble  soul  that  had  the  thought. 

The  potent,  generous  hand, 
Who  here  within  this  shrine  hath  brought — 

And  so  throughout  our  land — 
The  treasures  of  all  ages, 
Historians,  poets,  sages;   . 
The  wit  and  wisdom  of  all  time, 
The  garnered  love  of  every  clime; 
So  any  man,  however  poor, 
Can  freely  pass  yon  swinging  door. 
And  talk  with  the  immortals 
Those  kingly  spirits  that  looked  deep 
Into  the  very  heart  of  things; 
Who  sunward  soared 
With  eagle's  sweep 
On  broad  and  tireless  wings 
And  brought  from  depths  profound  and 

heights 
That  which  amazes  and  delights. 

Dr.  Frank  M.  Deems. 

Branch  library,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
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Statistics  Once  More 

In  the  January  and  March  numbers 
of  Public  Libraries  reason  was  asked 
for  keeping  book  circulation  by  classes. 

I  cannot  give  the  reason,  but  it  surely 
is  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  librarian 
at  least,  to  know  how  much  of  an  all- 
round  circulation  the  library  has.  With 
the  books  classified,  and  the  Browne 
charging  system  used,  it  is  not  a  la- 
borious undertaking  to  keep  the  record. 

We  don't  all  do  things  alike,  however, 
and  my  way  is  to  make  no  distinction 
between  adult  and  juvenile  books  in  my 
report;  it  is  just  fiction,  and  non-fiction 
classified.  Juvenile  books  of  merit  are 
read  by  adults,  and  young  people  read 
books  not  classified  as  juvenile,  so  in  my 
total  circulation  I  keep  an  account  of 
how  many  of  the  books  were  drawn  by, 
or  for  children,  which  seems  to  give  me 
the  clearer  facts. 

Emma  C.  Beardsley, 
Librarian  (with  no  assistant). 

Public    library,    Goshen,    Connecticut. 


Not  Recommended 
Editor  of  Public  Libraries  : 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  book  "Sanine"*  recommended  in  Pub- 
lic Libraries  20:464,  December,  1915, 
(or,  I  should  say,  included  in  that  list), 
was  reported  back  to  us  as  unfit  for  pub- 
lic library  use  and  quite  undesirable.  I 
thought  that  as  many  other  libraries 
might  check  this  same  sort  of  a  list,  you 
would  like  to  have  some  sort  of  a  note  to 
put  in  and  would  like  to  investigate  it. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  also, 
that  imder  the  prohibition  law  of  Oregon 
it  is  not  legal  for  any  public  library  to 
have  on  its  shelves,  or  to  circulate, 
periodicals  or  newspapers  which  contain 
advertisements  of  alcoholic  liquors.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  publishers  will 


♦The  list  referred  to  is  one  given  by  John 
Galsworthy  in  his  article  on  "Russian  language 
and  literature,"  in  Cardiff  {Wales)  Library 
Review,  V.  4,  No.  2,  which  was  used  in  Public 
Libraries  20 :464. 

Mr.  Galsworthy's  note  states  "a  book  of 
Artsibashev's  called,  "Sanine"  is  just  published 
in  translation,  by  Martin  Seeker  which  I  have 
not  read  yet." — Editor. 


agree  to  furnish  special  editions  for  the 
libraries  as  they  have  for  the  newsstands, 
but  if  they  do  not,  the  libraries  will  be 
obliged  to  cut  or  blot  out  the  advertise- 
ments. 

Cornelia  Marvin, 
Oregon  state  library.  Librarian. 


Cowhide  vs.  Buckram 
In  the  second  edition  of  Library 
Handbook  No.  5,  Binding  for  libraries, 
recently  issued,  the  A.  L.  A.  committee 
on  bookbinding  advocates  the  use  of 
cowhide  in  binding  fiction  and  juvenile 
books.  Unfortunately  the  war  demand 
for  cowhide  has  caused  the  price  to 
advance  and  the  quality  to  deteriorate. 
The  committee  therefore  suggests  that 
buckrams  meeting  the  specifications  of 
the  Bureau  of  standards,  or  other 
cloths  equally  as  strong,  be  substituted 
for  cowhide  in  all  cases.  When  the 
price  and  quality  again  become  normal 
this  policy  should  be  reversed. 

A.  L.  Sailey,  Chairman 
A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Bookbinding. 


Progressive  Progress 

Dear  Editor:  I  heard  you  talk  last 
week  about  a  librarian's  duty  to  keep 
up  with  the  procession  and  now  I  feel 
"plum"  discouraged! 

A  45  hours  a  week  schedule,  much 
of  it  being  evening  and  Sunday  work 
in  outlying  sections  of  the  city  (often 
necessarily  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  homes  of  the  workers),  leaves 
very  little  time  or  strength  for  cultural 
reading,  or  lectures,  or  other  pursuits 
really  important  and  needed  by  per- 
sons engaged  in  library  work.  I  know 
librarians  are  expected  to  keep  in- 
formed on  current  events,  and  the  best 
new  things  published  on  all  subjects  at 
first  hand,  but  they  are  so  occupied  b^ 
the  immediate  demands  of  the  public 
and  the  details  of  administration  at 
their  libraries  that  they  haven't  time 
even  to  read  Public  Libraries  and 
and  other  helpful  professional  print. 

Persons  employed  all  day,  every  day 
of  the  week,  in  the  exhaustive  mental 
work  of  the  library  (when  it  is  properly 
done),  need  one-half  day  a  week  for 
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purposes  which  cannot  or  should  not 
be  attended  to  on  Sundays  or  evenings. 
Can't  we  be  library  workers  and  human 
beings  at  the  same  time? 

I  may  be  wrong  about  this,  but  I 
know  I  am  stronger  than  the  average 
library  worker,  and  I  get  completely 
discouraged  sometimes  because  I  can 
find  no  time  to  read  (if  I  eat  and  sleep), 
and  I  do  almost  nothing  socially,  for 
I  haven't  time  or  strength  for  any- 
thing outside  of  my  work. 

Won't  you  get  some  of  the  chief 
librarians  to  help  solve  some  of  these 
difficulties? 

Assistant. 


OfFers 

By  the  Public  library,  Washington, 
D.  C.  American  Highway  Associa- 
tion publications,  including 

American  Road  Congress,  1911,  1913, 
1914. 

Good  roads  yearbook,  1912,  1913,  1914, 
1915. 

As  long  as  they  last  any  volume  will 
be  sent  express  collect;  or  on  receipt 
of  postage  sufficient  to  cover  2  lb.  pack- 
age for  each  volume. 


Here  Is  Alfred 


'  Editor,  Public  Libraries  : 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  on  page  123 
of  March  Public  Libraries  as  to  the  lo- 
cation of  Alfred  university,  may  I  say 
it  is  at  Alfred,  Allegany  Co.,  New  York. 
There  is  an  arts  college,  formerly  Bap- 
tist but  now  non-sectarian,  and  the 
state  has  established  an  agricultural 
college  there. 

Alice  L.  Wing. 

Public  library,  Ludington,  Mich. 


Cooperation  Wanted 

Editor  Public  Libraries  : 

The  Washington  State  Library  Ad- 
visory Board  is  making  a  state-wide 
survey  of  all  state  supported  library  ac- 
tivities in  Washington  and  seeks  through 
your  columns  the  cooperation  of  all  who 
have  heretofore  been  connected  with 
work  of  this  kind,  or  who  may  be  at 
present    engaged    in    it.      Our    Board 


wishes  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  pre- 
vious workers  in  this  field. 

We  have  access,  of  course,  to  the 
Nebraska  legislative  reference  bureau 
Bulletin  on  State  supported  library  activ- 
ities in  the  United  States,  the  publica- 
tions of  the  department  of  surveys  and 
exhibits  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
and  the  reports  of  recent  state  commis- 
sions on  economy  and  efficiency  which 
have  discussed  state  supported  library 
activities. 

As  our  survey  will  include  the  whole 
field  of  the  relation  between  libraries  and 
schools,  normal  school  instruction  in 
library  use,  county  libraries,  the  state 
library,  legislative  reference  work, 
libraries  in  state  charitable,  penal  and  re- 
formatory institutions,  the  relation  of 
the  state  library  to  the  other  libraries  of 
the  state,  traveling  library  work,  library 
extension,  etc.,  any  special  reports  made 
on  the  subjects  named  will  be  of  definite 
value  to  our  Board. 

John  B.  Kaiser, 

President. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 


Is  It  Reasonable? 


Dear  Public  Libraries: 

Webster's  Dictionary  contains  2,704 
finely  printed  pages,  including  some 
two  or  three  thousand  special  illustra- 
tions, and  in  addition  numerous  plates, 
many  of  them  colored.  The  new  cumu- 
lated Readers'  Guide  contains  2,868 
pages.  The  Dictionary  represents  orig- 
inal work  by  a  large  staff  of  highly 
paid  editors  and  linguistic  specialists. 
The  Guide  is  a  combination,  with  some 
addition  and  revision,  of  five  annual 
volumes,  already  published  at  $12  each. 
The  Dictionary  costs  $10.80.  The  Guide 
costs  $32.  Is  the  price  of  the  Readers' 
Guide  reasonable? 

Librarian. 

Answer  to  the  query  from  the  H.  W.  Wil- 
son Co. 

I  am  very  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
present  the  publisher's  viewpoint  and 
to  explain  some  of  the  factors  that  en- 
ter into  the  question  of  a  fair  price  for 
publications.    I  have  no  knowledge  of 
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the  cost  of  editorial  work  and  type- 
setting for  the  Webster's  Dictionary, 
but  I  should  say  that  the  cost  may 
have  been  more  than  $500,000.  If  the 
field  for  this  publication  was  limited 
to  the  large  libraries  of  the  United 
States,  less  than  400  in  number,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  publishers 
to  charge  each  subscriber  more  than 
$1,000  for  his  share  of  the  editorial  and 
typesetting  expense  alone,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  manufacturing  cost.  Even 
if  this  preliminary  editorial  cost  had 
been  as  low  as  $100,000,  it  would  then 
be  necessary,  if  there  were  only  400 
customers,  to  charge  $250  to  each  cus- 
tomer for  editorial  work  and  type- 
setting. However,  in  the  case  of  Web- 
ster's Dictionary,  sales  are  made  to 
every  library  in  the  land,  large  and 
small,  and  probably  ten  to  one  hundred 
times  as  many  more  are  sold  to 
schools.  In  the  larger  libraries  and 
schools  copies  wear  out  so  rapidly  that 
they  are  replaced,  in  many  cases,  every 
year.  In  addition  to  this  large  library 
and  school  sale  there  is  a  still  larger 
sale  to  homes  and  to  individuals.  Every 
good  book-store  keeps  a  cord  or  more 
of  Webster's  Dictionaries.  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  publishers  to  ship  to 
large  centers  in  carload  lots.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  publishers  to  charge  $1,000  or  $100 
to  every  patron.  A  nominal  sum  from 
each  of  these  many  buyers  is  sufficient. 

I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  re- 
garding the  sales  of  Webster's  Diction- 
ary, but  it  would  not  be  surprising  to 
know  that  half  a  million  copies  have 
been  sold.  If  so,  $1  from  each  sale 
would  cover  the  enormous  first  cost  of 
editorial  work  and  typesetting. 

The  sale  of  the  Reader's  Guide  is  an- 
other story.  No  individual  ever  buys 
it  for  home  use.  The  graded  school 
room  does  not  find  it  a  necessity.  In 
fact,  there  are  considerably  less  than 
400  large  libraries  in  this  country  that 
are  classified  by  us  as  large  libraries 
which  should  pay  the  maximum  price 
of  $32.  Many  of  these  libraries  insist 
that  they  are  not  really  large.  We  infer 
that  your  correspondent  must  write  in 


the  interest  of  one  of  the  library  "four 
hundred." 

Because  the  Reader^s  Guide  and  other 
of  our  bibliographical  publications  are 
performing  a  service  for  libraries  of  a 
value  differing  in  large  and  small 
libraries,  it  has  been  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  "service  basis"  of  charge  as  all 
librarians  are  well  aware.  This  method 
of  charge  makes  it  possible  for  the 
small  library  to  secure  the  volume  at 
a  price  less  than  $32,  and  for  the  large 
library  system  to  secure  copies  for 
branch  use  at  the  minimum  price  of 
$12,  which  is  practically  the  price  of 
Webster's  Dictionary.  Less  than  a 
thousand  copies  of  the  Reader's  Guide 
will  be  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  $12. 

The  five-year  volume  of  the  Reader's 
Guide  is  as  thoroughly  "revised"  as  is 
a  new  edition  of  any  dictionary.  It  re- 
quired a  staff  of  experts  a  year  to  do 
this  work  of  revision. 

To  compare  one  kind  of  a  publication 
with  another  entirely  different  kind  is 
never  satisfactory  or  just.  If  biblio- 
graphical work  is  to  be  compared  as  to 
price,  it  should  be  with  other  works  of 
the  same  character.  We  have,  our- 
selves, often  published  comparisons  of 
contents  and  prices  between  our  work 
and  other  bibliographical  works  in  the 
United  States  and  in  foreign  countries 
and  these  comparisons  always  show 
that  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  any 
cheaper  with  the  exception  of  certain 
German  publications  and  German  pub- 
lications should  be  expected  to  be  lower 
in  price  because  of  the  much  larger 
sale.  European  bibliographical  publi- 
cations sell  well  the  world  around  while 
the  publications  of  a  newer  country  do 
not  have  good  sale  in  the  older  coun- 
tries. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  D.  Wilson, 
President. 


One  sadly  sees  the  setting  sun 

And  views  his  day's  work  with  a  sigh; 
Another  drops  his  tools  to  run, 
Nor  cares  how  little  he  has  done. 
And  people  still  go  asking  why 
Some  men  are  down  and  some  are  high. 
— S.  E.  Kiser. 
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Special  attention  is  called  to  the  com- 
munication from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  on  another  page,  relative  to 
the  shortage  in  the  supply  of  paper.  Here 
is  an  avenue  of  helpfulness  open  to  the 
over-plus  of  energy,  sometimes  so  eager 
to  help  that  it  is  not  wisely  engaged.  In- 
stead of  consigning  to  the  fire  the  accu- 
mulation of  paper  an  inquiry  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  which  will  bring 
directions  as  to  what  to  do,  will  open  a 
way  for  relief  that  will  be  most  grateful 
in  many  quarters. 

The  Public  library  of  Salt  Lake  City 
finds  itself  in  the  enviable  situation  of 
having  a  larger  appropriation  than  is 
required  by  its  needs.  Recent  legisla- 
tion increased  the  assessed  valuation 
and  reduced  the  rate  of  taxation  for 
the  various  divisions  of  the  munici- 
pality and  in  the  reduction  process, 
the  library  was  overlooked  in  the 
schedule. 


Many  libraries  will  find  it  hard  not 
to  envy  the  Salt  Lake  public  library's 
present  situation  even  tho  it  may  be 
only  temporary. 

Cooperation  in  reference  work — The  con- 
tinued interest  of  Mr  G.  W.  Lee  of  Bos- 
ton in  what  he  terms  "Sponsors  for 
knowledge"  has  led  to  the  proposition 
that  the  headquarters  office  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  shall  act  as  a  clearing  house  or  central 
bureau  where  a  list  of  those  libraries  and 
individuals  willing  to  be  enrolled  as 
sponsors  for  certain  topics,  may  be 
listed.  These  persons  or  institutions  will 
specify  topics  in  which  they  are  particu- 
larly well  qualified  to  furnish  expert  in- 
formation and  to  them  the  enquiring 
world  will  be  turned  to  find  the  informa- 
tion which  it  is  seeking. 

Mr  Lee's  treatment  of  the  idea  in  the 
Library  Journal  v.  40:483  is  crammed 
full  of  ideas  and  plans  and  suggestions 
as  well  as  directions.  The  A,  L,  A. 
Bulletin,  January,  1916,  condenses  this 
article  and  invites  the  enrollment  of  per- 
sons with  their  specialities  at  the  A.  L.  A. 
headquarters. 

Mr  McPike  of  Chicago,  who  though 
an  active  business  man,  is  tremendously 
interested  in  sources  of  information  and 
the  distribution  of  knowledge  regarding 
such  sources,  presents  another  avenue  of 
similar  work  in  this  number  of  Public 
Libraries.  Mr  Lee  is  also  primarily  a 
business  man,  and  library  workers  may 
undoubtedly  profit  by  a  study  of  the  mat- 
ter of  reference  material  from  the  angle 
of  vision  of  two  such  persons. 

Atlantic  City  meeting— The  annual 
meeting  at  Atlantic  City  this  year  was 
of  the  order  that  one  might  expect  from 
near  the  center  of  advanced  library  serv- 
ice. A  Newark  librarian  at  the  helm 
of  the  New  Jersey  craft  insured  a  clear 
cut,    practical    presentation    of    things 
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worth  while  that  could  be  and,  indeed, 
had  been  done.  Such  an  occasion  in- 
sured also  much  graphic  material  on  dis- 
play that  was  beautiful  to  see,  at  the 
same  time,  giving  visual  instruction  on 
various  phases  of  library  service. 

The  presence  of  Miss  Louise  Connelly 
on .  the  program  guaranteed  good  hard 
sense  in  the  treatment  of  the  educational 
side  of  library  work  which  she  presented 
with  her  inimitable  wit  and  clear  insight 
into  the  heart  of  things. 

Pennsylvania  as  is  her  custom,  pre- 
sented rather  the  bibliographical  side  of 
books,  mostly  by  experts. 

The  contribution  by  those  outside  of 
the  library  ranks,  particularly  Mr  Dyer 
on  the  Curtis  methods  of  business  as 
they  might  be  applied  to  library  work, 
was,  in  itself,  worth  the  cost  of  the  day 
to  hear. 

A  lessening  of  the  anxious  pressure  as 
to  the  results  of  children's  reading  ought 
to  relieve  the  hearts  of  all  those  who 
heard  the  illustrated  lecture  on  the  chil- 
dren's books  of  long  ago. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Institute  brought  a  tinge  of  country  wide 
extent  to  the  gathering  by  the  presence 
of  those  abiding  at  long  distances  from 
Atlantic  City. 

The  American  Library  Institute — The 
question  of  the  field  of  the  Institute 
received  more  serious  attention  in  an 
open  discussion  at  the  recent  Atlantic 
City  meeting  by  those  who  have  been 
unable  to  see  a  reason  for  its  existence 
heretofore.  As  a  consequence,  the  op- 
position was  not  as  impatient  with  the 
claim  that  there  is  a  work  which  no 
one  else  is  doing  nor,  indeed,  under 
present  rules  of  organization  can  do 
and  in  more  than  one  instance  allowed 
that  there  was  a  reason  for  a  small 
body  of  workers  of  as  nearly  equal  at- 


tainment as  possible,  for  the  purpose 
of  searching  out  principles  and  direct- 
ing the  application  of  them  in  the  world 
of  books.  If  personal  animosities  can 
be  sunk  in  a  fair  endeavor  to  do  some- 
thing that  shall  place  a  historical  back- 
ground and  a  foundation  of  principles 
behind  and  beneath  the  claim  for  a  li- 
brary science,  the  situation  for  all  con- 
cerned even  the  beginner  in  the  study 
of  books  and  their  relations,  will  be 
cleared  of  much  that,  so  far,  in  the  ef- 
fort to  bring  libraries  into  their  own, 
has  been  misty  and  obscuring,  and  will 
add  a  fiber  and  a  power  to  library  sci- 
ence that  have  been  sadly  lacking. 

Not  yet  aboUshed— The  eflFort  to  forbid 
importation  of  books  free  of  duty  by 
public  libraries  has  been  resurrected 
by  those  interested,  as  is  witnessed  by 
H.  B.  10231,  introduced  by  Mr  Dris- 
coll  of  New  York.  The  bill  contains  a 
clause  saying  that  books  may  be  im- 
ported by  public  libraries  only  "with 
the  consent  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
American  copyright  or  his  representa- 
tives." 

This  is  the  same  effort  which  was 
made  in  1906-7  and  which  was  suc- 
cessfully combatted  by  a  combination 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  a  number  of 
librarians  in  a  Library  Copyright 
league  because  of  the  unfortunate  or- 
ganization of  the  A.  L.  A.  at  that 
time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  general 
effort  this  time  on  the  part  of  both 
A.  L.  A.  authorities  and  individual  li- 
brarians will  frustrate  again  the  effort 
to  write  tariff  legislation  into  copyright 
law. 

A  letter  to  the  Committee  to  which 
the  bill  has  been  referred,  by  Dr  Stein- 
er,  chairman  of  the  A.  L.  A.  committee 
on  Federal  relations  is  given  on  page  173. 

There  may  be  no  cause  for  imme- 
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diate  action  against  this  bill  but  a  pro- 
test against  it  must  be  forthcoming 
when  it  is  timely. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  lib- 
erty to  do  one's  duty  in  library  work 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  as  regards  the 
onslaughts  of  Special  Privilege. 

Bring  the  teacher*— In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  N.  E.  A.  meets  in  New  York 
City  the  next  week  after  the  A.  L.  A. 
meeting  at  Asbury  Park  gives  the  best 
opportunity  that  has  ever  occurred  to 
get  teachers  to  attend  the  library  meet- 
ing. Librarians  of  all  sizes  of  public  li- 
braries will  do  one  of  the  most  helpful 
things  that  has  ever  been  done  in  co- 
operative work  if  they  can  induce  their 
city  superintendents  and  principals  to 
attend  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting.  Such  at- 
tendance ought  to  be  most  effective  in 
making  them  understand  what  it  is  the 
librarians  find  so  important  in  syste- 
matic library  service,  what  it  is  libra- 
rians mean  by  much  of  their  enthusi- 
asm and  effort,  which  is,  at  present,  an 
unknown  quantity  to  most  teachers,  of 
which  they  have  small  notion  of  how 
to  find  the  value.  Let  librarians  seize 
this  fine  chance  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  between  the  two  classes 
of  educational  workers,  for  in  so  doing 
they  will  in  a  large  measure  dissipate 
the  false  idea  in  the  minds  of  many 
teachers  that  the  library  is  only  a  tail 
to  the  school  kite. 


Importation  of  Foreign  Books 
With  reference  to  importations  by 
libraries  from  certain  belligerent  coun- 
tries, the  Librarian  of  Congress  has  been 
notified  of  certain  additional  require- 
ments by  the  British  authorities  in  the 
-applications  for  permits.  These  appear 
in  part  in  a  circular  which  he  has  re- 
cently addressed  to  such  institutions  as 
seemed  likely  to  be  interested,  and  of 
which  a  copy  is  as  follows : 


I  have  just  been  notified  of  an  additional 
requirement  which  the  British  authorities 
find  necessary  in  order  to  handle  properly 
the  applications  for  permits.  It  is  that  the 
applications  and  the  lists  of  books  and  pe- 
riodicals appended  shall  be  in  triplicate;  this, 
in  order  that  one  may  be  kept  at  the  Em- 
bassy here,  a  second  sent  to  the  Foreign 
Office  in  London,  and  a  third  to  the  British 
Consular  Office  at  Rotterdam.  This  will 
mean  typewriting  the  application  (in  triplp- 
cate)  instead  of  using  the  printed  form. 

Also  the  lists  appended  must  be  clear 
lists,  containing  no  items  not  covered  by 
the  application.  Copies  of  order  sheets  with 
partial  checks  will  not  answer. 

Where  the  titles  are  few,  they  should  be 
incorporated  in  the  body  of  the  application 
itself;  where  there  are  too  many  to  be  so 
incorporated,  they  may  be  extended  upon 
a  separate  sheet,  provided  this  is  secured 
firmly  to  the  application. 

Please  note  also:  (1)  that  the  only  ship- 
ments can  be  out  of  Rotterdam,  and  (2) 
that  the  number  of  applications  are  to  be 
kept  within  as  narrow  limits  as  possible. 
For  this  purpose,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
group  as  many  items  as  possible  in  each 
application. 

Herbert  Putnam. 
Since  the  issue  of  this  circular,  one 
further  requirement  has  been  communi- 
cated to  him.  This  is  that  in  each  appli- 
cation, the  precise  number  of  volumes 
applied  for,  the  value  of  each,  and  the 
total  value  be  furnished,  in  triplicate. 


Serious     Shortage    in    Materials    for 
Makmg  Paper 

The  attention  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  called  by  the  president  of  a 
large  paper  manufacturing  company  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  serious  short^e 
of  rav^  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  including  rags  and  old  papers.  He 
urges  that  the  Department  should  make 
it  known  that  the  collecting  and  saving 
of  rags  and  old  papers  would  greatly  bet- 
ter existing  conditions  for  American 
manufacturers. 

Something  like  15,000  tons  of  different 
kinds  of  paper  and  paperboard  are  manu- 
factured every  day  in  the  United  States 
and  a  large  proportion  of  this  after  it 
has  served  its  purpose  could  be  used 
over  again  in  some  class  of  paper.  A 
large  part  of  it,  however,  is  either  burned 
or  otherwise  wasted.  This,  of  course, 
has  to  be  replaced  by  new  material.    In 
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the  early  history  of  the  paper  industry 
publicity  was  given  to  the  importance  of 
saving  rags.  It  is  of  scarcely  less  im- 
portance now.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  glad  to  brin^  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  in  the  hope  that 
practical  results  may  flow  from  it.  A 
little  attention  to  the  saving  of  rags  and 
old  papers  will  mean  genuine  relief  to 
our  paper  industry  and  a  diminished 
drain  upon  our  sources  of  supply  for 
new  materials.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  will  be  glad  to  put  inquirers 
in  touch  with  the  manufacturers  who  are 
interested. 

Department  of  Commerce. 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  8,  1916. 


More  Work  for  Free  Importation  of 
Books 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  H.  R.  Committee  on 
patents  at  Washington : 
Dear  Sir: 

Bill  H.  R.  10231,  introduced  by  Mr 
Driscoll  on  January  27,  1916,  contains 
a  clause  that  copyright  books  may  be 
imported  by  public  libraries  only  "with 
the  consent  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
American  copyright  or  his  representa- 
tive." This  provision  will  seriously 
limit  the  power  of  public  libraries  to 
serve  the  people.  It  was  suggested  at 
the  time  the  present  copyright  statute 
was  under  discussion  and  quite  thor- 
oughly considered  by  the  Committee 
on  patents  which  then  had  the  matter 
under  consideration,  and  was  rejected. 
As  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
American  library  association  upon 
Federal  relations,  I  desire  respectfully 
to  protest  against  the  favorable  report 
of  a  bill  containing  such  a  provision. 
If  hearings  are  given  upon  the  ques- 
tion, the  Committee  desires  to  be  heard 
in  opposition  to  any  such  limitation  of 
the  power  of  libraries  to  import  books. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Bernard  C.  Steiner. 

Baltimore,  March  13,  1916. 


How  It  Was  Received 

Thank  you  for  last  month's  Public 
Libraries. 

I  like  the  idea  of  giving  the  assistant 
a  chance  to  be  heard  without  being 
called  on  the  carpet  for  it.  And  while 
writing  incognito  has  certain  limita- 
tions, in  this  particular  case,  I  do  not 
think  it  can  hurt. 

"Put  yourself  in  his  place"  is  a  good 
motto  for  both  librarians  and  assistants 
to  keep  in  mind  when  they  feel  inclined 
to  criticize  each  other.  Part  of  a  libra- 
rian's business  is  the  care  and  conser- 
vation of  his  staff,  and  if  he  does  not 
do  it,  who  is  going  to  think  of  their 
welfare?  Leaving  them  to  look  out 
for  themselves  tends  to  make  them  self- 
ish and  disloyal  to  the  chief. 

Two  of  the  most  important  things 
which  assistants  desire  are  shorter  hours 
and  larger  salaries.  The  low  salaries 
paid  to  assistants  has  a  tendency  to 
lower  the  library  profession  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public.  Teachers  have  had  to 
form  associations  in  order  to  accom- 
plish these  things,  and  library  assist- 
ants may  have  to  do  the  same,  unless 
librarians  do  it  without  compulsion. 
Promotions  in  busines  offices  mean  an 
increase  in  salary,  but  libraries  make 
promotions  without  an  increase.  They 
seem  to  think  that  honor  is  all  that  we 
want. 

Another  thing,  Librarians,  please 
keep  the  heads  of  departments  in- 
formed of  the  policy  of  the  library.  Do 
not  let  them  learn  it  from  the  news- 
papers or  readers.  Assistant. 
%    tc    ♦ 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  for 
mere  assistants  to  have  their  say.  That 
they  sometimes  receive  appreciation 
from  the  public  if  not  from  the  library 
authorities,  is  witnessed  by  two  news- 
paper communications  recently  pub- 
lished in  opposite  parts  of  the  country. 
Fortunately  both  librarians  referred  to 
have  cordial  relations  between  the  heads 
of  the  library  and  the  subordinate  work- 
ers. 

The  newspaper  reports  are  as  follows : 

The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  appre- 
ciation of  Portland's  public  library.    As  one 
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who  has  been  the  patron  of  various  libraries, 
both  on  the  east  and  the  west  coasts  of  the 
country,  he  feels  called  upon  to  express  an 
appreciation  of  good  service  when  it  is  of- 
fered. 

The  Portland  library  has  a  good  building, 
well  located  and  well  equipped,  but  above 
all  it  has  one  thing  without  which  these 
valuable  features  might  be — and  are  in 
many  cases — more  or  less  dormant.  It  has 
a  well  trained,  well  organized  staff  whose 
aim  is  good  service.  That  they  fully  suc- 
ceed in  their  aim  will  be  evident  to  anyone 
who  takes  advantage  of  the  facilities  of- 
fered. 

It  is  pleasant,  as  well  as  unusual,  to  see 
a  body  of  efficient,  intelligent,  well  trained 
people  showing  so  deep  an  interest  in  the 
work  of  public  service.  It  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  head  of  the  organization. 
In  fact,  the  staff  of  the  Portland  library 
sets  an  example  that  many  other  depart- 
ments of  public  service  would  do  well  to 
emulate.  D.  S.  Hays. 

Several  prominent  club  women  of  Louis- 
ville were  talking  about  the  girls  employed 
in  the  Public  library. 

"It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  finer  set  of 
girls  anywhere,"  said  one.  "They  are  not 
only  girls  of  intelligence,  but  of  breeding 
and  refinement.  We  are  certainly  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  library   force." 

"Yes,  it's  a  real  pleasure  to  go  there," 
said  another.  "Really,  hunting  up  data  for 
a  paper  or  on  any  topic  has  ceased  to  be  a 
bugbear  to  me.  The  girls  in  the  reference 
room  are  so  helpful.  They  certainly  under- 
stand their  work.  You  may  mention  some 
remote  subject  you'd  like  to  read  up  on, 
anything  from  ancient  armor  to  cubist  art, 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  they  spread  be- 
fore you  all  sorts  of  articles  on  the  subject, 
with  the  volumes  actually  opened  to  the 
proper  page  and  paragraph.  It  has  never 
ceased  to  be  a  marvel  to  me." 

"And  they  go  to  any  amount  of  trouble 
for  you  in  the  most  cheerful  way,  and  in 
addition  to  it  all  they  are  all  such  ladies," 
summed  up  a  third. 


No  statesman  dreams  of  doing  what- 
ever he  pleases ;  he  knows  that  it  does  not 
follow  that  because  a  point  of  morals 
or  of  policy  is  obvious  to  him  it  will 
be  obvious  to  the  nation,  or  even  to 
his  own  friends ;  and  it  is  the  strength 
of  a  democratic  polity  that  there  are 
so  many  minds  to  be  consulted  and 
brought  to  agreement,  and  that  noth- 
ing can  be  wisely  done  for  which  the 
thought,  and  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
thought,  of  the  country,  its  sentiment 
and  its  purpose,  have  not  been  pre- 
pared.— Woodrow  Wilson, 


International  Society  for  Intercommu- 
nication 

In  The  Dial  (Chicago)  for  July  16, 
1912,  appeared  a  note  under  the  cap- 
tion of  "Research  and  Intercommuni- 
cation," by  the  present  writer  who  ven- 
tured then  to  point  out  the  desirability  of 
organizing  an  American  Co-Operative 
Information  Bureau.  Since  that  time 
the  problem  involved  has  been  given 
further  study  from  many  angles  and 
in  many  quarters.  It  has  become  ob- 
vious that  any  such  institution  when 
established  should  be  of  international 
rather  than  of  only  national  scope. 
There  is  no  branch  of  knowledge  today 
which  any  one  country  can  appropriate 
as  its  own  or  concerning  which  there 
is  not  the  need  of  free  interchange  with 
all  the  world.  There  should,  of  course, 
be  national  committees  and  perhaps 
local  sub-committees  to  bring  the 
scheme  within  workable  limits.  The 
membership  at  large  should  be  so  reg- 
istered that  any  individual  members 
will  know  the  names  and  addresses  as 
well  as  the  special  interests  or  pur- 
suits of  all  other  members.  This  idea 
is  the  basis  of  a  new  monthly  magazine 
soon  to  be  inaugurated.  A  great  variety 
of  subjects  has  already  been  registered 
or  suggested  by  the  original  partici- 
pants in  the  scheme.  Such  a  magazine 
might  very  properly  become  the  official 
organ  of  an  International  Society  for 
Intercommunication,  and  cover,  at 
least  potentially,  the  whole  range  of 
human  knowledge.  This,  in  practice, 
would  be  subject  to  whatever  limita- 
tions the  individual  members  them- 
selves would  establish  in  their  direct 
intercorrespondence  with  each  other. 

Somewhat  indirectly  related  to  the 
above  plan  is  Mr  G.  W.  Lee's  scheme 
of  "Sponsors  for  Knowledge,"  de- 
scribed in  the  "Bulletin  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,"  for  January, 
1916  (vol.  10,  p.  25),  where  a  prelim- 
inary list  of  subjects  is  g^ven  with 
promise  of  early  amplification. 

If  we  put  together  the  major  part  of 
these  various  suggestions,  we  see  at 
once  the  almost  endless  possibilities  of 
such  a  plan  to  promote  intercommuni- 
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cation  or  the  interchange  of  useful  in- 
formation. As  the  several  projects  un- 
der discussion  appear  to  be  coming 
gradually  to  a  head,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  order  to  give  the  readers  a  good  idea 
of  the  probable  scope  thereof  which 
can  best  be  done  by  the  following  list 
of  subjects  already  suggested  or  taken 
by  subscribers  or  prospective  mem- 
bers : 

000.  GENERAL  WORKS. 

001.  General  Research  and  Intercom- 

municatioh. 
010.  Bibliography. 
100.        PHILOSOPHY. 

133.6  Palmistry. 

134.  Psychical    research    and    Hypno- 
tism. 

139.  Phrenologry. 

150.  Psychology. 

172.4  War  and  Peace. 

177.7  Philanthropic  effort  in  general. 
178.  Temperance  and  Prohibition. 
1792  Children,  prevention  of  cruelty  to. 
179.3  Animals,  prevention  of  cruelty  to. 
200.  RELIGION. 

296.  Zionism. 

300.  SOCIOLOGY. 

324.3  Suffrage. 

326.  Negroes. 

328.8  "Trusts." 
331.3  Child  labor. 

331.8  Labor  unions. 
332.  Banking. 
335.  Socialism. 
361.  Red  Cross. 
364.  Prisons. 

368.  Insurance. 

390.  Customs   (manners). 

398.  Folklore. 

400.  PHILOLOGY   (Languages). 

408.9  International  language. 
420.  English. 

427.  English  dialects. 

430.  German. 

440.  French. 

450.  Italian. 

460.  Spanish. 

470.  Latin. 

480.  Greek. 

495.  Eastern  Asiatic  languages. 

500.  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

520.  Astronomy  and  Astrology. 

540.  Chemistry. 

549.  Mineralogy. 

550.  GeologyT 

551.  Caves  (geology). 
555.04  Speleology. 

571.  Caves  (natural  dwellings). 

572.  Ethnology. 
578.  Microscopy. 
580.  Botany. 
581.6  Herbalism. 
590.  Zoology. 


595. 

598. 

600. 

608. 

614. 

614.3 

614.8 

629.1 

629.17 

630. 

630.7 

631. 

632. 

633. 

634. 

634.9 

635. 

636. 

636.5 

637. 

638. 

639. 

640. 

649. 

653. 

656. 

659. 

700. 

710. 

710. 

716. 

720. 

770. 

780. 

794. 

796. 

797. 

800. 

900. 

910. 

913. 

913.32 

920. 

929. 


Entomology. 

Ornithology. 

USEFUL  ARTS  (Technology). 

Inventions. 

Public  health. 

Pure  foods. 

Accidents. 

Automobiles. 

Aeronautics. 

Agriculture. 

Study  and  teaching  of  agriculture. 

Soil,  Fertilizers  and  dramage. 

Pests,  Hindrances. 

Grains,  Grasses,  Fibers. 

Fruits,  Orchards,  Vineyards. 

Forestry. 

Kitchen  garden. 

Domestic  animals. 

Poultry. 


Dairy. 

Bees. 

Fishculture. 

Domestic  arts. 

Child-welfare. 

Shorthand. 

Transportation:  Railroading. 

Advertising. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Gardening  (landscape). 

Town  (city)  planning. 

Gardenmg   (flower). 

Architecture. 

Photography. 

Music. 

Chess. 

Outdoor  sports. 

Boating. 

LITERATURE. 

HISTORY. 

Geography  and  travels. 

Archaeology. 

Egyptology. 

Biography. 

Heraldry  and  Genealogy. 

The  society  might  be  of  considerable 
assistance  to  collectors  of  scientific 
specimens,  or  of  coins,  bookplates,  etc. 
With  a  yearly  fee  of  $3  for  membership, 
including  the  official  organ,  the  society 
might  be  entirely  self-supporting.  No 
extensive  facilities  would  be  required, 
because  of  the  fact  that,  for  the  most 
part,  the  members  themselves  would 
conduct  the  "work"  in  their  own  way 
by  correspondence  with  each  other  as 
they  may  elect.  The  plan  would  have 
many  advantages  and  would  be  a  great 
help  particularly  to  those  who  do  not 
have  easy  and  constant  access  to  the 
public  libraries  and  other  facilities  of 
the  cities  and  larger  towns. 

Any  readers  who  desire  further  in- 
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formation  are  requested  to  address  the 
undersigned. 

Eugene  F.  McPike. 
1200  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

The  Canadian  Parliamentary  Library 
Fire  Loss 

Answering  an  inquiry  as  to  the  dam- 
age actually  suffered  in  the  lamentable 
fire  which  befell  the  Parliamentary 
building  at  Ottawa  in  February  the 
following  information  is  given: 

The  confusion  about  the  Parliamen- 
tary library  is  between  the  building 
and  the  books.  The  building  fortu- 
nately escaped  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  floor  was  flooded  with  water  for 
several  hours  which  however  did  no 
permanent  damage.  The  books  in  the 
main  library  were  not  injured,  but  in 
the  newspaper  room,  which  is  quite 
apart  from  the  library  building,  there 
were  shelved  several  thousand  volumes 
including  ecclesiastical  literature,  rare 
editions  of  the  Bible,  sets  of  English 
and  French  Reviews,  etc.  As  the  fire 
originated  in  this  room,  all  these  books 
were  of  course  destroyed,  as  well  as  a 
great  many  volumes  of  newspapers. 
The  House  of  Commons  Debates  con- 
tains a  report  of  the  librarians  on  the 
fire,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

Some  exaggeration  prevails  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  loss  sustained.  During  the  night 
of  the  fire,  in  accordance  with  instructions 
from  the  chief  of  the  fire  brigade,  a  large 
number  of  volumes  were  removed  by  the 
library  staff,  and  by  the  troops  kindly  and 
promptly  offered  by  Colonel  Street,  of  the 
77th. 

Our  actual  total  loss  by  fire  is  certainly 
large,  but  is  confined  to  books  in  the  read- 
ing room  and  gallery  above,  as  follows: 

1.  An  extensive  collection  of  rare  editions 
of  the  Bible. 

2.  A  very  large  collection  of  English  pam- 
phlets. 

3.  A  still  larger  collection  of  reviews,  mag- 
azines and  periodicals  of  various  kinds: 
Quarterly,  monthly  and  weekly,  both  French 
and  English. 

4.  A  valuable  collection  of  ecclesiastical 
literature  and  law  covering  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. 

5.  Some  valuable  scientific  encyclopedias 
and  dictionaries  in  the  French  language. 

6.  A  great  number  of  valuable  donations 
from  the  Imperial  Government  such  as  the 
Rolls  series,  etc. 


7.  A  fine  collection  of  the  reports  of  the 
American  bar  association  obtained  at  con- 
siderable cost  not  long  ago. 

In  the  course  of  time,  and  when  space  can 
be  J  ailable  again,  the  librarians  consider 
that  the  most  of  these  losses  can  be  re- 
paired, through  the  usual  library  agencies, 
without  departing  from  the  customary  rou- 
tine of  business,  and  without  making  undue, 
if  any,  demands  on  the  treasury. 

Especial  attention  is  directed  to  the  little 
damage  done  by  water.  Though  many  mil- 
lions of  gallons  of  water  covered  the  floor 
and  poured  out  through  the  doors  from 
Thursday  night  to  Sunday  afternoon,  hardly 
any  found  its  way  to  the  basement,  a  testi- 
mony to  the  honest  work  done  by  the  con- 
tractors in  1876,  when  the  library  was  con- 
structed. 

Those  volumes  that  were  at  all  damaged 
by  water  have  been  placed  in  a  position  to 
be  dried,  and  little  fear  is  felt  that  many 
will  be  destroyed.  Some  rich  volumes  of 
illustrated  works  of  the  eighteenth  century 
may  be  soiled,  but  at  present  we  kaow  of  none 
that  will  be  ruined. 

If  exaggeration  prevails  as  to  our  losses, 
no  praise  can  be  exaggerated  in  being  be- 
stowed on  the  work  of  the  library  staff  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fire. 

While  the  fire  was  in  progress,  all 
the  very  rare  books  including  incuna- 
bula were  removed  to  the  vaults  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  ten  or  fif- 
teen thousand  volumes  were  carried 
out  by  men  of  the  77th  Battalion  to  the 
large  summer  house  which  stands  on 
the  brow  of  Parliament  hill.  They 
were  guarded  all  night  and  taken  back 
to  the  library  in  the  morning,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  building  was  out 
of  danger. 

A  rather  dramatic  incident  that  you 
may  not  have  heard  of  was  that  the 
clock  in  the  main  tower  continued  to 
strike  the  hour  up  to  midnight,  al- 
though the  whole  tower  was  enveloped 
in  flames.  The  top  of  the  tower  fell  in 
at  one  a.  m. 

Lawrence  J.  Burpee. 


Texas  has  been  notified  by  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  that  the  failure  in 
many  towns  in  Texas  to  keep  their 
pledges  with  the  Carnegie  corporation 
for  the  up-keep  of  their  libraries,  will 
prevent  other  donations  to  the  towns 
of  that  state.  Of  the  26  Carnegie  li- 
braries in  Texas,  it  is  said,  only  10  have 
fully  complied  with  the  obligation. 
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New  Branch  Buildings  in  Spokane 

The  Spokane  public  library  has  re- 
cently occupied  three  branch  buildings, 
each  one  of  which  replaced  a  rented 
store  where  a  growing  work  had  been 
carried  on  for  several  years.  The 
library  still  rents  four  stores  for  branch 
purposes.  The  new  buildings  were 
erected  with  a  donation  of  $70,000  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  $1,745 
from  local  library  funds.  The  sites 
were  provided  by  the  city  and  by  dona- 
tion. 

The  Heath  branch,  a  Tudor  building 
on  the  butterfly  plan,  costing  $35,715, 
is  70  by  61  feet  in  dimension,  with  three 


librarian's  office,  buffet  kitchen  and 
stairway  to  the  basement.  The  main 
floor  is  one  room,  the  effect  of  a  lobby 
being  produced  by  the  arrangement  of 
periodical  and  display  racks  and  the 
loan  desk. 

The  East  Side  branch,  measuring 
70  by  30  feet,  cost  $17,725.  The  office 
and  stairway  are  within  the  main  walls, 
and  the  lobby  is  partitioned  with  glass. 
The  kitchen  is  above  the  main  doorway 
and  is  reached  by  a  stairway  from  the 
vestibule. 

The  boiler  and  fuel  rooms  in  the  two 
small  buildings  are  placed  twelve  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  assembly  halls, 
and    space    has    been    economized    as 


reading  rooms  on  the  main  floor,  beside 
the  lobby  in  which  the  loan  desk  is 
placed,  the  librarian's  office,  with  work 
room  at  the  rear,  connected  by  a  book 
lift  with  a  storeroom  below,  and  a  staff* 
room,  with  kitchen  and  staff  lavatory. 

In  the  basement  there  is  a  hall  seat- 
ing 250  people,  with  stage  provided 
with  footlights,  and  a  smaller  hall  ad- 
joining, which  is  used  as  a  dressing 
room  and  for  club  meetings.  There  is 
also  in  the  basement  the  boiler  and  fuel 
rooms,  storeroom,  public  lavatories  and 
sleeping  quarters  for  the  janitor. 

The  North  Monroe  branch  cost  $18,- 
305  and  is  72  by  30  feet,  with  an  exten- 
sion  at   the   rear  accommodating  the 


much  as  possible,  allowing  halls  that 
seat  200.  There  are  also  public  lava- 
tories in  the  basement  and  large  closets 
for  janitors'  supplies. 

The  three  buildings  were  furnished 
by  the  Library  Bureau.  The  floor  cov- 
ering in  the  reading  rooms  is  cork 
linoleum.  Maple  flooring  was  laid  in 
the  halls.  A  piano  was  purchased  for 
each  building.  There  are  sanitary 
drinking  fountains  in  the  front  vesti- 
bules. Electric  cooking  devices  are 
provided  in  the  buffet  kitchens  of  the 
small  buildings,  and  the  staff  kitchen 
at  the  Heath  branch  has  a  gas  range. 
In  each  children's  room  is  a  closet  with 
wash  bowl. 
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"The  Great  American  Novel" 

People  often  talk  of  "the  great  Amer- 
ican novel," — an  imaginary  book  which 
they  fancy  will  be  written  some  day. 
The  idea,  apparently,  is  that  a  genius 
will  create  a  novel  so  typical  of  this 
country  and  its  people  that  it  will  stand 
as  a  final  expression  of  American  life. 
Between  the  covers  of  one  book  he  will 
place  characters  which  all  of  us  will 
recognize  as  our  fellow-countrymen ;  he 
will  set  them  in  surroundings  which 
will  seem  as  familiar  as  home. 

Of  course,  this  can  never  be  done. 
The  one  great  English  novel,  or  the  one 
great  French  novel  has  never  been 
written;  and  if  countries  smaller  and 
more  homogeneous  than  ours  cannot 
be  summed  up  in  a  single  work,  how 
can  we  expect  one  book  to  typify 
American  life  with  all  its  extraordinary 
variety?  A  book  which  might  describe 
a  New  England  village  with  absolute 
fidelity  would  have  little  relation  to  the 
cosmopolitan  aspects  of  New  York  and 
Chicago.  What  might  be  surprisingly 
faithful  to  South  Carolina  would  be 
foreign  to  the  Northwest.  New  Or- 
leans and  St.  Paul  are  both  American, 
but  a  novel  dealing  exclusively  with 
one  of  them  would  not  be  accepted  by 
the  other  as  typical  of  the  national 
spirit.  If  the  man  from  New  York  or 
Boston  is  sometimes  indiflFerent  or  con- 
temptuous about  "the  West"  (wher- 
ever that  may  be)  so  the  Westerner  is 
convinced  that  his  is  "God's  country," 
and  that  there  is  no  virtue  east  of  the 
Alleghanies. 

The  great  American  novel,  then, 
seems  to  expand  into  a  small  library  of 
books?  To  find  America  in  fictitious 
literature  one  must  read  different 
writers  for  each  section.  A  list  could 
be  made  out, — though  instantly  the 
writers  of  short  stories  have  to  be 
called  upon.  There  are  not  novelists 
enough  to  go  around.  Many  readers 
would  declare  that  Miss  Mary  Wilkins' 
stories  of  New  England  are  the  best 
representatives  for  that  section,  as  are 
O.  Henry's  for  New  York.  It  would 
be  hard  to  name  anyone  who  has  ade- 
quately described  the  South  of  today. 


But  the  South  before  and  during  the 
civil  war  is  seen  —  through  a  golden 
haze  of  romance — in  Thomas  Nelson 
Page's  books.  No  one  name  is  quickly 
suggested  in  connection  with  any  part 
of  the  ^reat  Western  country,  until 
California  recalls  Bret  Harte.  But  the 
California  which  he  wrote  about  van- 
ished many  years  ago, — some  people 
say  it  never  existed  at  all.  And  he,  like 
the  other  three,  is  primarily  a  writer  of 
short  stories,  not  a  novelist. 

There  are,  perhaps,  two  preeminent 
American  novels.  But  one  of  them 
owes  its  distinction  to  its  artistic  ex- 
cellence, the  other  to  its  historical  im- 
portance. They  are  Hawthorne's 
"Scarlet  Letter"  and  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe's  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  As  the 
supreme  work  of  a  remarkable  imagi- 
native genius  there  are  very  likely 
some  critics  who  would  say  that  Haw- 
thorne's book  is  the  one  American 
novel.  But  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  study 
of  the  Puritan  conscience,  true  only  of 
an  early  period  of  our  history  and  in  a 
small  community,  it  is  certainly  not 
national  in  the  sense  of  our  discussion. 
The  truth  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  is 
often  vehemently  denied;  its  artistic 
merit  also  is  doubtful.  It  is  important, 
however,  as  one  of  the  most  eflfective 
"purpose  novels"  not  only  of  America, 
but  of  the  world. 

If  there  is  a  type  of  character  typi- 
cally American  it  seems  to  be  the 
"self-made  man,"  the  man  who  with 
few  advantages  has  risen  by  his  own 
efforts  to  prosperity  and  eminence. 
Such  a  character  has  been  described 
by  one  distinguished  novelist, — "The 
Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,"  by  W.  D.  How- 
ells.  In  a  lesser  degree,  and  dealing 
with  its  unpleasant  aspects,  the  same 
theme  has  been  ably  treated  in  Robert 
Herrick's  "Memoirs  of  an  American." 
Still  more  recently.  Booth  Tarkington, 
in  "The  Turmoil,"  has  used  a  similar 
character  to  illustrate  America's  sad 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  commercial 
success  and  "bigness"  are  often  only 
Dead  Sea  fruit.  The  self-made  man, 
from  a  cheerful  point  of  view,  is  por- 
trayed in  the  humorous  and  popular 
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story  called  "David  Harum,"  by  E.  N. 
Westcott. 

American  political  life  has  been  de- 
scribed in  two  admirable  novels, — "The 
Honorable  Peter  Stirling"  by  P.  L. 
Ford,  and  "Coniston"  by  Winston 
Churchill.  Defects  in  our  national 
character  have  been  arraigned  in  two 
excellent  works  of  social  satire, — one,  a 
painful  transcript  of  fashionable  life  in 
the  great  cities,  "The  House  of  Mirth" 
by  Edith  Wharton ;  and  the  other,  "Un- 
leavened Bread,"  by  Robert  Grant,  a 
biting  commentary  upon  politics,  upon 
commercial  affairs,  but  especially  upon 
the  half-educated  woman  of  vague  am- 
bitions and  faulty  character. 

A  vivid  picture  of  the  old  Southwest, 
with  a  combination  of  romance,  real- 
ism, and  humor,  and  a  power  in  the  de- 
lineation of  character  only  attainable 
by  a  great  genius,  is  in  Mark  Twain's 
Mississippi  river  story, — "Huckleberry 
Finn."  The  Western  cattle-puncher 
lives  in  "The  Virginian"  by  Owen  Wis- 
ter.  Finally,  "Nathan  Burke"  by  Mary 
S.  Watts,  is  a  story  of  Ohio  at  the 
period  of  the  Mexican  war,  which  con- 
tains many  of  the  elements  of  a  repre- 
sentative American  novel. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  deplore  the  condi- 
tion of  American  fiction.  There  have 
been  greater  writers,  but  never  at  one 
time  in  this  country  a  more  worthy 
group  of  novelists  than  Winston 
Churchill,  Booth  Tarkington,  Owen 
Wister,  Jack  London,  Robert  Herrick, 
Mrs  Wharton,  and  last  but  certainly 
not  least,  Mrs.  Watts. — Branch  Library 
News. 


The  New  York  Post,  of  December  13, 
has  an  extended  editorial  on  "ban- 
ishing Nick  Carter."  The  writer  is  in 
favor  of  doing  this  but  adds  the  impor- 
tant corollary  that  when  he  is  banished 
something  else  equally  interesting 
must  take  his  place,  for  weak  human 
nature  is  prone  to  prefer  evil  that  is 
interesting  to  virtue  that  is  dull.  Con- 
sistency is  also  called  for  and  in  ban- 
ishing Nick  Carter  the  actor  is  urged 
to  banish  some  other  persons  of  equally 
doubtful  influence. 


On  His  Majesty's  Service  Only 

The  daftarees,  or  grown-up  office- 
boys,  have  an  interesting  religious  fes- 
tival every  spring,  when  many  kinds 
of  Hindu  workers  worship  the  tools 
by  which  they  earn  their  living.  They 
construct  an  altar  on  some  handsome 
desk  and  decorate  it  with  shining  pol- 
ished ink-wells,  gayly  colored  blotters, 
festoons  of  red  tape,  etc.  A  Brahman 
is  called  in  to  officiate  and  after  ap- 
propriate prayers  there  is  an  oblation 
of  sweetmeats. 

What  an  effective  altar  the  Hbrary 
daftarees  will  make  of  catalog  and 
shelf-list  cabinets  hung  with  wreaths 
of  white  catalog  cards,  blue  bibliog- 
raphy, yellow  criticism  and  ^reen  bi- 
ography cards !  The  noble  large  acces- 
sion books  and  the  "D.  C."  will  have 
a  place  of  honor.  There  will  be  gar- 
nishing of  pens,  pencils,  dating-stamps, 
paper-cutters,  erasers,  Ballard  and  Ni- 
agara clips,  and  garlands  of  multum-in- 
parvo  binders  and  onionskin  paper, 
while  over  all  will  be  a  powder  of  white 
confetti  saved  from  the  operations  of 
the  perforating  stamp.  I  hope  to  get 
a  photograph  of  that  altar. 

As  supplies  had  not  yet  arrived, 
though  ordered  months  before,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  assemble  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  librarians  of 
the  Panjab  for  a  short  course  of  library 
training.  About  thirty  men  presented 
themselves, — mostly  the  librarians  of 
the  affiliated  colleges  of  the  university. 
There  were  old  men  and  young  ones, — 
Hindoos,  Mohammedans,  Sikhs  and 
Christians.  All  knew  some  English. 
Their  educational  qualifications,  as 
stated  by  themselves  in  writing,  were 
varied :  "Manager  of  a  publishing 
house" :  "English  teacher"  ;  "B.  A.,  read 
up  to  M.  A." ;  "matriculated" ;  "Shastri 
(honours  in  Sanskrit)";  "plucked  ma- 
triculation"; "H.  A.  (honours  in  Ara- 
bic)"; "brought  up  at  home";  etc.  In 
order  to  ascertain  without  delay  the 
average  of  their  acquirements,  I  sur- 
prised them  on  the  first  day  the  class 
met  with  some  written  questions  in 
history,  literature  and  general  informa- 
tion.    Most  of  the  replies  were  well 
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expressed  though  in  an  alien  tongue, 
and  if  some  of  the  answers  move  us  to 
smiles  we  should  ask  ourselves  what 
sort  of  figure  we  would  cut  if  examined 
and  required  to  answer  in  an  oriental 
tongue.  My  former  students  will  for- 
give me,  I  trust,  if  I  quote  a  few  of  the 
most  amusing  answers. 

Anonymous  neans  a  thing  or  work,  what- 
ever the  case  may  be,  which  is  passed  with 
the  general  consent  of  a  mob. 

Lay  of  the  last  minstrel— at  first  it  was 
written  by  Carlyle  and  then  was  abridged 
by  Wordsworth. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a  great  man. 

A.  D. — After  death  of  Christ  (be  peace  on 
Him). 

Comedy — which  begins  with  painful  re- 
sults but  ends  with  cheerful  results. 

Epic — which  indicates  painful  and  sorrow- 
ful   substances. 

Robert  Clive  was  the  first  man  in  Indian 
history  who  stood  on  his  own  feet,  from 
the  career  of  an  ordinary  sepoy  to  serve  the 
troubled  conditions  of  the  English  in  1756- 
1771  A.  D. 

Heinrich  Heine — from  the  name  he  ap- 
pears to  be  a  German. 

Philadelphia  is  the  capital  of  the  island  of 
New  Zealand  on  the  east  of  U.  S.  A. 

Columbus  was  the  first  sailor  who  sailed 
to  India. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan, — a  mathematical 
writer. 

While  referring  to  the  subject  of 
"English  as  she  is  spoke"  in  India,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  preserve  for 
posterity  the  final  paragraphs  of  a  very 
voluminous  epistle  just  received.  It  is 
a  typical  Babu  petition.  The  writer  is 
quite  unknown  to  me,  and  I  fear  little 
can  be  done  for  him  as  the  tenor  of  his 
request  is  drowned  in  the  flood  of  his 
eloquence. 

In  the  state  of  my  present  despondency 
and  helplessness,  I  am  constrained  to  ap- 
proach your  gracious  self  as  the  ruling  gem 
of  the  race  of  my  beinp^  in  government  and 
crave  your  most  precious  opinion  for  my 
future.  I  am  emboldened  to  do  so  par- 
ticularly because  of  the  sympathetic,  gen- 
erous and  merciful  nature  of  your  noble  self 
and  the  confidence  which  I  have  in  you  of 
not  refusing  your  noble  patronage  to  a 
promising  although  unfortunate  youth. 
The  first  and  foremost  desire  of  mine  that 
I  may  be  taken  under  your  gracious  patron- 
age and  training  for  the  science  of  which 
you  arc  a  master.  I  am  willing  to  aflford 
entire  satisfaction  as  to  my  humble  merits 
and  good  moral  character  and  this  can  only 
be  done  if  your  goodself  graciously  conde- 
scends to  allow  me  to  receive  my  tuition 


and  training  in  such  a  situation  where  I 
may  remain  constantly  under  your  direct  ob- 
servation. I  will  gladly  present  myself  at 
your  kind  feet  if  lam  granted  the  honour 
and  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  my  object  is 
not  80  much  to  gain  in  "pay,"  as  that  of  the 
fulfilment  of  my  deep  and  sincere  desire  to 
learn  something  from  your  £[oodself  and  aft- 
erwards, if  you  will  very  kmdly  allow  me, 
to  serve  you  obediently  and  faithfully.  I 
have  no  desire  to  incur  your  displeasure,  to 
take  up  my  above  statement  for  an  exag- 
gerated boast,  but  fearing  God,  I  would  for- 
sooth humbly  state  that  you  will  find  the 
above  wordings  of  mine  quite  true.  As  re- 
gards my  character  and  family,  it  is  enoup^h 
to  say  that  you  may,  if  so  desired,  enquire 
into,  through  the  local  authorities  of  my 
town  and  district.  I  beg  to  assure  you  that 
only  after  a  little  training  as  regards  the 
technical  side  of  your  science  I  shall  make 
my  future  prosperous  by  your  grace  and 
God. 

These  are  the  outpourings  of  my  inno- 
cent heart  and  I  most  humbly  but  earnestly 
pray  that  your  gracious  self  majr  be  pleased 
to  give  a  chance  to  obtain  training  under 
yourgoodself  and  favour  me  with  your  val- 
uable opinion  and  advice  for  me  as  to  what 
course  should  I  follow  to  obtain  a  training 
of  the  Liberary  work  directly  under  you.  . . . 

In  the  end  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  a 
mind  to  consign  my  life  to  your  goodself 
if  I  am  granted  the  honour  of  your  kind  pat- 
ronage. I  crave  for  a  reply  in  your  gracious 
self's  own  hand  on  the  subject  and  hoping 
to  be  excused  for  this  lengthy  petition  and 
praying  to  God  for  his  choicest  blessings 
upon  you, 

I  beg  to  subscribe  Sir 

Your  most  obdt  servant 

Be  peace  on  him! 

The  members  of  the  class,  one  and 
all,  showed  a  most  zealous,  commenda- 
ble spirit.  They  were  punctual  in  at- 
tendance and  patient  under  dry  dis- 
course which  was  often  prolonged  into 
the  second  hour  and  sometimes  into 
the  third.  Moreover,  there  was  no 
text-book, — a  serious  matter  indeed  for 
Indian  students  whose  forte  is  memo- 
rizing. There  was  joy  in  the  ranks  on 
the  mornings  when  the  blackboard  was 
covered  with  explicit  doctrine  that 
could  be  transferred  first  to  note-books, 
later  to  brain  cells,  and  finally  to  ex- 
amination papers.  For  we  had  exami- 
nations— four  of  them — and  on  their 
results  were  based  the  carefully  graded 
certificates  issued  by  the  university  in 
due  form  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
course. 

(Continued) 
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As  They  Do  in  Connecticut 

The  Connecticut  public  library  com- 
mittee came  of  age  before  the  publica- 
tion of  its  last  biennial  report  to  the 
governor.  It  was  established  in  1893, 
by  a  carefully  prepared  law,  placing  the 
appointment  of  five  members,  includ- 
ing both  sexes,  under  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  providing  for  their 
traveling  and  clerical  expenses,  but  for 
no  salaries  to  offer  temptations  to  pol- 
iticians. Any  town  promising  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  free  public  li- 
brary was  to  receive  not  more  than 
$200  worth  of  books  the  first  year,  if 
that  amount  was  voted  or  raised,  and 
smaller  sums  equal  to  the  town  appro- 
priation, were  to  be  granted,  even  down 
to  $10  or  $15  in  some  cases.  Two  years 
later,  the  grant  was  made  annual,  but 
not  to  exceed  $100,  whatever  sum  was 
appropriated  by  the  town,  and  below 
that  amount  according  to  the  sum 
voted. 

So  many  towns  accepted  the  condi- 
tions, and  the  work  of  the  Committee 
increased  so  rapidly  that  in  1903  a  li- 
brary visitor  and  inspector,  Mrs  Belle 
Holcomb  Johnson,  who  had  taken  the 
Pratt  Institute  library  course  and  had 
been  librarian  of  the  Marshall  Field 
memorial  library  in  Conway,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  appointed.  The  appro- 
priation for  clerical  work,  traveling  li- 
braries and  the  Committee's  expenses, 
was  increased  in  1909  to  $3,250. 

In  1899,  traveling  libraries  had  been 
provided  by  Charles  H.  Leeds  of  Stam- 
ford, by  women's  clubs  and  the  Con- 
necticut Society  of  colonial  dames,  and 
later  by  the  Connecticut  Audubon  so- 
ciety and  the  State  grange.  The  trans- 
portation on  the  libraries  was  paid  by 
the  Committee  until  1911,  when  the  in- 
crease of  loans  made  it  necessary  to  re- 
quire the  borrowers  to  pay  charges 
one  way.  This  has  lessened  the  cir- 
culation, but  since  the  report  was  pre- 
pared, a  larger  appropriation  for  ex- 
penses has  been  voted. 

A  book-wagon  has  for  several  years 
taken  the  visitor  and  inspector  into 
towns  where  there  are  no  libraries, 
only  26  in  number.  (In  1893  there  were 


only  111  libraries  in  the  state,  52  of 
which  were  free.  Now,  out  of  185  li- 
braries, 166  are  free.)  In  the  two  years 
covered  by  the  report,  740  calls  were 
made  on  22  families,  and  4,309  volumes 
loaned,  one  and  one-tenth  per  cent  of 
which  were  in  foreign  languages. 

Libraries  receive  advice  and  assist- 
ance provided  for  by  the  law  of  1893, 
and  the  visitor  and  inspector  helps  li- 
brarians in  classification,  cataloging, 
and  organizing  work  with  schools  and 
branches.  A  two-weeks'  library  insti- 
tute was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1909, 
and  has  been  held  every  year  since, 
usually  in  connection  with  a  summer 
school  in  the  Danbury  State  normal 
school  building,  but  in  1913  in  the 
State  capitol,  Hartford.  The  report 
says,  "The  total  enrollment  for  the  six 
sessions  is  124.  Marked  improvements 
have  been  noticed  in  libraries  whose 
librarians  have  taken  this  course." 

Branch  libraries  have  been  estab- 
lished in  many  towns,  that  all  inhab- 
itants may  share  alike  in  library  privi- 
leges. A  Library  day  for  schools  has 
been  celebrated  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  a  program  distributed  by  the  Com- 
mittee. The  result  has  been  an  increased 
use  of  public  libraries  by  teachers  and 
pupils.  Schools  and  teachers  ask  for 
and  receive  aid  in  the  purchase  of 
books.  Libraries  send  a  list  of  books 
which  they  wish  to  have  bought  with 
the  annual  grant,  but  the  Committee 
reserves  the  right  to  disapprove  any 
or  all  of  them.  Neighborhood  library 
meetings  are  held,  the  Committee  is 
represented  at  library  meetings  in  Con- 
necticut and  other  states,  and  the  vis- 
itor and  inspector  frequently  addresses 
public  meetings  or  exhibits  lantern- 
slides  owned  by  the  Committee. 

Branches  are  maintained  by  30  li- 
braries, books  sent  to  schools  by  47, 
special  privileges  allowed  to  teachers 
by  114,  and  books  in  17  modern  lan- 
guages circulated  in  57.  Various  activ- 
ities are  reported  by  30  libraries,  such 
as  circulation  of  pictures,  celebration 
of  authors'  birthdays,  free  lectures  for 
grammar  and  high  school  pupils,  ex- 
hibits of  books,  receptions  for  teach- 
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ers,  story-hour,  boys*  and  girls'  clubs, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  amount  paid  for  books  by  the 
state  in  the  first  year  after  the  Commit- 
tee was  organized  was  $564.13.  For 
the  last  fiscal  year  it  was  $10,621.92. 

The  members  of  the  committee  sign- 
ing the  report  are  Charles  D.  Hine,  sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  education, 
chairman.  Judge  Edwin  B.  Gager  of 
the  Superior  court  of  Connecticut, 
Henry  A.  Tirrell,  principal  of  the  Nor- 
wich free  academy,  George  A.  Conant, 
clerk  of  the  Superior  court,  and  Caro- 
line M.  Hewins,  secretary.  The  chair- 
man and  secretary  have  held  office 
since   the   formation  of  the  Committee. 


A  Deserved  Promotion 

Andrew  Keogh,  who  has  been  refer- 
ence librarian  at  Yale,  was  elected 
librarian,  March  20,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Prof.  John  C. 
Schwab.  Mr.  Keogh  was  born  in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England.  His 
college  studies  were  at  the  Durham 
College  of  Science  and  he  holds  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Yale.  He 
was  reference  librarian  at  the  Newcas- 
tle public  libraries  from  1892  to  1898. 
Since  1899  he  has  been  at  Yale  and 
since  1904  has  held  the  position  of  ref- 
erence librarian  with  the  rank  of  pro- 
fessor. He  has  been  librarian  for  the 
Elizabethian  club  at  Yale  since  its  or- 
ganization and  is  a  member  of  many 
important  library  and  bibliographical 
associations  of  both  America  and 
England. 

He  goes  to  the  general  charge  of  Yale's 
library  system  because  he  is  the  man  for 
the  place.  His  advancement  is  hailed  by 
all  the  discerning  as  a  just  and  praiseworthy 
action,  while  some  thousands  of  Yale  men 
who  in  the  past  years  have  been  helped  in 
th^ir  adventures  among  the  books  by  this 
genial  gentleman  and  cordial  friend,  sincere- 
ly rejoice  at  the  recognition  of  his  un- 
doubted excellence.  He  has  made  in  his 
work  at  Yale  a  record  commanding  the 
praise  of  the  ablest  librarians  of  the  coun- 
try, and  his  appointment,  though  a  marked 
departure  from  Yale's  former  habit  in 
choosing  librarians,  was  the  preferment  of 
a  man  abundantly  qualified,  in  the  technical 
sense,  to  direct  the  work  of  what  is  now 
one  of  the  greatest  libraries  of  this  country 
and  the  world.— AT^cf  Haven  Register, 


A.  L.  A.  Conference  for  1916 

The  A.  L.  A.  conference  bids  fair  to 
be  one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  the 
association.  The  president  has  arranged 
a  specially  interesting  and  helpful  pro- 
gram. Officers  of  other  affiliated  so- 
cieties  are   planning  group  meetings. 

The  National  education  association 
will  meet  in  New  York  the  week  fol- 
lowing the  meeting  in  Asbury  Park. 
This  ought  to  be  an  important  item. 

Asbury  Park  is  within  easy  access  of 
all  points,  the  dates,  June  26- July  3,  for 
the  majority  at  a  most  desirable  time, 
are  well  chosen,  there  is  abundant 
room  at  the  first  class  hotels  and  there 
is  ocean  as  well  as  other  recreation  fea- 
tures. We  are  promised  a  good  pro- 
gram. This  conference  ought  to  give 
us  an  exceptionally  good  time. 

G.  B.  U. 

To  the  Asbury  Park  conference,  re- 
duced round  trip  summer  excursion 
rates  will  be  available  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  From  New  England,  the 
North  Atlantic  states  and  Southern 
points,  from  points  south  of  Washing- 
ton and  west  of  New  Orleans,  tickets 
will  be  on  sale  good  for  either  6  months 
or  until  October  31  according  to  lo- 
cality ;  from  the  Middle  West,  a  30  day 
ticket  will  be  available  and  at  a  slight- 
ly higher  priced  rate,  a  ticket  good  until 
October  31 ;  Cleveland  and  Columbus, 
Ohio,  are  reckoned  with  the  North  At- 
lantic states  and  will  have  an  all-sea- 
son ticket  available  at  minimum  price; 
from  Colorado  and  Missouri  River 
points,  also  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
the  tickets  will  allow  a  60-day  limit  and 
return ;  Texas  excursion  tickets  will  be 
good  until  October  31.  Pacific  coast 
people  will  buy  to  New  York  City, 
good  until  October  31  or  good  for  nine 
months.  New  York  tickets  to  Asbury 
Park  ($1.75)  can  be  used  from  there. 

The  Middle- West  party  will  be  con- 
ducted, as  usual,  by  J.  F.  Phelan  from 
Chicago  public  library  and  the  New 
England  by  F.  W.  Faxon.  No  person- 
ally conducted  return  party  will  be 
planned  but  the  Travel  committee  will 
lend  its  aid  in  getting  reservations  and 
will  give  all  help  that  is  required. 
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The  post-conference  trip  will  be 
omitted  this  year. 

Further  information  will  be  given 
next  month. 

Plans  for  A.  L.  A.  conference  are  go- 
ing forward,  although  definite  an- 
nouncements cannot  yet  be  made.  The 
headquarters  will  be  at  the  New  Mon- 
terey and  the  Columbia  hotels.  These 
two  hotels  are  directly  across  the  street 
from  each  other  and  will  accommodate 
950.  The  A.  L.  A.  will  have  exclusive 
use  of  both.  An  over-flow  from  the  ho- 
tels will  be  provided  for  in  the  other 
hotels  in  proximity.  There  will  be  room 
for  everybody.  The  rates  are  from  $3.50 
to  $5  a  day,  American  plan.  Definite 
plans  covering  all  points  will  be  made 
about  May  1.  No  reservations  will  be 
considered  before  the  announcements 
are  sent  out. 


A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  D.  C. 

The  president  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  with 
the  approval  of  Mr  Dewey,  has  ap- 
pointed an  Advisory  committee  on  the 
extension  of  the  Decimal  classification, 
as  follows : 

C.  \V.  Andrews,  John  Crerar  library,  Chi- 
cago. 

Corinne  Bacon,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

June  R.  Donnelly,  Simmons  college,  Bos- 
ton. 

Jennie  D.  Fellows,  N.  Y.  State  library, 
Albany. 

C.  A.  Flagg,  Public  library,  Bangor,  Me. 

Julia  Pettee,  Union  Theological  seminary, 
N.  Y.  City. 

Mary  L.  SutliflF,  Public  library.  New  York 
City. 

A.  Law  Voge,  Mechanics'  library,  San 
Francisco. 


A  school  to  study  library  methods  as 
applied  to  business,  under  the  name  of 
the  School  of  filing,  has  been  opened 
in  New  York  City,  where  women  are 
trained  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  filing.  The  course  which  takes  one 
month  for  the  average  student,  covers 
a  study  of  the  evolution  of  filing, 
theory  of  filing,  modem  equipments 
and  business  forms. 


A  Library  Survey 

Washington  state  library  advisory 
board  will  undertake  to  give  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  all  library  activi- 
ties in  that  state.  The  survey  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  members  of 
the  advisory  board  as  chairmen  of  spe- 
cial committees  and  who  will  doubt- 
less call  in  experts  for  the  work. 

The  following  subjects  will  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  survey: 

The  State  library — Is  a  legislative 
reference  division  desirable  for  the 
state  library  ? 

Is  a  library  organizer  needed? 

Traveling  library  department — Can  the 
advisory  board  help  develop  it? 

How  can  further  cooperation  between 
existing  libraries  and  public  schools  be  fos- 
tered to  the  advantage  of  both? 

How  can  the  county  school  circulating 
libraries  be  aided? 

The  problem  of  instruction  in  normal 
schools  in  the  use  of  libraries  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  children's  literature. 

What  should  be  the  relation  of  the  State 
university  library  to  the  other  libraries 
maintained  by  the  state? 

What  legislation  is  recommended  by  the 
board? 

Work  with  foreigners. 

John  B.  Kaiser,  librarian  of  Public 
library  of  Tacoma  is  president  of  the 
Board. 


Notes  on  Illinois  Libraries 

On  March  3  the  city  council  of  Du 
Quoin  voted  to  levy  the  two  mill  tax 
to  establish  a  public  library. 

The  new  public  library  in  Marion 
was  dedicated  February  29.  The  build- 
ing is  the  gift  of  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion and  cost  $18,000.  Miss  Sarah 
Houghman,  Illinois  '12,  is  organizing 
the  new  library. 

The  city  council  of  Hamilton  has  ap- 
propriated $1,000  as  an  annual  support 
for  the  public  library.  The  library 
was  formerly  maintained  by  a  library 
association. 

The  Carlinville  library  association 
has  recently  received  $1,000  through 
the  bequest  of  Addison  H.  Eldred. 

The  Filger  memorial  library  at  Min- 
onk  will  be  opened  about  May  1.  The 
building  cost  $20,000. 
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Library  Meetings 

Chicago— The  Chicago  library  club 
met  March  9  at  the  Newberry  library. 
About  100  were  present.  The  second 
vice-president,  Miss  May  Massee  of  the 
Book-List,  took  the  chair  in  the  absence 
of  both  Mr  Hanson  and  Miss  Forstall. 

The  subject  of  the  evening  was 
"Some  special  libraries  in  Chicago." 
The  speakers  were  authorities  in  their 
lines,  had  made  special  investigations, 
had  summed  up  their  information,  and 
presented  it  in  an  interesting  way  so 
that  the  meeting  was  profitable  and 
enjoyable. 

Miss  Louise  B.  Krause  of  the  H.  M. 
Byllesby  Co.,  spoke  on  "Technical  li- 
braries." In  this  respect,  she  said,  Chi- 
cago was  fortunate  in  having  the  John 
Crerar  library,  one  of  the  best  tech- 
nical libraries  in  the  country.  She  de- 
scribed the  smaller  libraries,  stating 
where  they  were,  their  reasons  for  ex- 
istence, and  what  material  they  con- 
tained. Of  these,  the  Universal  Port- 
land Cement  Company  library  is  the 
most  complete  collection  of  its  kind  in 
the  country;  it  contains  only  author- 
itative material,  and  is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, answers  inquiries  and  lends  lantern 
slides.  The  National  Safety  Council 
has  a  very  interesting  library,  gathered 
to  fulfil  the  motto  "Safety  First,"  sup- 
ported by  business  men,  and  really  the 
center  of  the  Council's  work.  The 
H.  M.  Byllesby  Company's  library  has 
a  collection  dealing  with  public  util- 
ities, and  also  a  large  photographic  file. 
These  three  are  in  the  same  building. 
The  Commonwealth  Edison  Company 
library  is  the  senior  in  organization  of 
this  kind  in  Chicago;  this  and  The 
Peoples  Gas,  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany deal  with  the  special  subjects  of 
their  companies'  interests.  The  Insur- 
ance library  in  the  Insurance  Exchange 
is  kept  up  by  the  Insurance  Underwrit- 
ers. The  Western  Society  of  Engineers 
has  an  excellent  library,  and  the  West- 
ern Railway  Club  library,  kept  up  by 
Master  Mechanics  and  Master  Car- 
builders'  associations,  haS  a  clientele  all 
over  the  world.  All  these  libraries 
have    their    justification    in    the    con- 


venience of  material ;  in  the  possibility 
of  using  the  material  in  any  way  de- 
sired; in  the  fact  that  specialization 
can  be  made  much  more  minute;  and 
in  the  greater  quickness  with  which 
material  can  be  secured.  These  li- 
braries try  to  avoid  duplication  and 
acquisition  of  material  not  much  used. 
Miss  Krause  also  exhibited  charts  from 
the  National  Safety  Council. 

Miss  Metta  B.  Loomis  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  School  of  Medicine 
library  discussed  medical  libraries.  In- 
terest in  such  collections  began  in  the 
'80's,  and  was  crystallized  by  the  for- 
mation of  the  Medical  library  associa- 
tion in  1889.  Their  collection  grew  and 
in  1899  was  given  to  the  Newberry 
library  for  its  medical  department.  In 
1906,  by  mutual  agreement  this  was 
transferred  to  the  John  Crerar  library, 
and  contains  now  three  collections  made 
by  Dr  Nicholas  Senn,  who  fathered  the 
project,  and  a  valuable  collection  of 
medical  incunabula.  Next  in  size  and 
importance  to  the  Crerar  are  the  li- 
braries connected  with  medical  schools. 
The  Northwestern  Medical  library  in 
1865  started  with  1,000  volumes.  Rush 
Medical  College  library  began  in  1899 
with  250  volumes  and  75  periodicals, 
and  grew  fast;  when  the  college  affil- 
iated with  the  University  of  Chicago, 
there  was  made  necessary  another  li- 
brary at  the  university  for  the  lower 
medical  classes.  This  is  the  Biological 
library  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
with  18,000  volumes.  The  library  of 
the  College  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
started  in  1897  and  grew  unevenly,  but 
latterly,  as  the  University  of  Illinois 
school  of  medicine,  has  been  rounding 
out  its  collections.  Hahnemann,  Bennett 
Medical,  and  the  Chicago  college  of 
medicine  and  surgery  all  have  their 
libraries.  Many  hospitals  have  gath- 
ered collections,  of  which  the  best  are 
Augustana  and  Michael  Reese.  The 
Department  of  health  has  a  library 
which  is  a  cross  between  medical  and 
commercial.  Very  unusual  is  the  li- 
brary of  the  American  medical  asso- 
ciation, which  not  only  has  its  regular 
collection,  but  a  remarkable  index  li- 
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brary,  and  traveling  libraries,  and  does 
reference  work  for  its  41,000  members 
throughout  the  country.  All  the  med- 
ical libraries  in  Chicago  are  crowded 
for  room,  and  many  prospective  donors 
are  awaiting  fireproof  buildings  before 
giving  valuable  collections.  Chicago  is 
the  only  large  city  without  a  center 
for  books,  research  facilities,  and  meet- 
ings. The  Crerar  will  have  such  a 
buildinp^,  but  another  is  wanted  on  the 
West  side  near  the  hospitals  with  their 
3,000  patients,  and  the  medical  schools 
with  their  thousand  students  and  sev- 
eral hundred  professors. 

Rev  J.  F.  Lyons,  librarian  of  McCor- 
mick  Theological  Seminary  library, 
followed  Miss  Loomis.  He  surprised 
the  audiences,  as  he  said  he  had  found 
himself  surprised,  at  the  fact  that  Chi- 
cago with  its  suburbs  has  more  the- 
ological institutions  than  any  other  city 
in  the  country,  14,  Philadelphia  being 
second  with  8.  Mr  Lyons  named  the 
seminaries,  and  said  that  all  had  li- 
braries, for  the  study  of  theology  since 
the  Middle  Ages  has  been  absolutely 
dependent  on  collections  of  books.  The 
largest  collections  in  the  Chicago  sem- 
inaries range  from  10,000  to  42,000  vol- 
umes. At  Evanston,  the  Garrett  Biblical 
institute  has  35,000  volumes,  of  which 
nearly  one-half  have  come  in  the  last 
three  years  at  an  expenditure  of  about 
$1,000  a  year.  This  has  been  due  to 
the  new  librarian.  Rev  S.  G.  Ayres,  for 
whom  he  expressed  great  admiration, 
not  only  as  an  acquirer  of  books,  but  as 
a  writer,  an  organizer,  and  administra- 
tor; for  with  small  appropriations  and 
student  help  he  has  built  up  the  library, 
reclassified,  recataloged,  and  indexed 
sermon  material  and  conference  re- 
ports. McCormick  seminary  has  42,- 
000  volumes,  housed  in  a  hundred-thou- 
sand dollar  building  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  library  purposes.  Chicago  The- 
ological seminary  has  the  Hammond  li- 
brary, from  which  1,400  volumes  have 
been  moved  since  the  graduate  work 
was  affiliated  with  the  University  of 
Chicago.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to 
the  future  of  the  library,  but  at  present 
most  of  the  books  are  at  the  old  loca- 


tion. The  Western  seminary  (Protes- 
tant Episcopal)  has  20,000  volumes. 
It  has  a  special  endowment  for  works 
on  Egyptology,  and  has  one  of  the  best 
collections  on  that  subject  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Evangelical  Lutheran  semi- 
inary  library  at  Maywood  is  the  young- 
est of  the  libraries.  The  University  of 
Chicago  has  proved  a  magnet  for  the- 
ological institutions.  In  1891  the  Bap- 
tist seminary  from  Morgan  Park  be- 
came a  part ;  then  Ryder  divinity  school 
from  Lombard  college;  then  the  Dis- 
ciples Divinity  school ;  and  finally  Chi- 
cago Theological  seminary  (Congrega- 
tional). The  library  for  these  is  in 
Haskell  Oriental  building,  where  there 
are  30,000  volumes  under  the  care  of 
Dr  Runyon.  It  is  broader  in  outlook 
because  of  the  several  denominations 
connected  with  it,  and  may  become  the 
great  theological   library  of  the  city. 

Mr  Lyons  said  that  despite  these  li- 
braries he  would  like  to  see  another 
one,  largely  endowed,  for  the  religious 
interests  of  Chicago  and  the  whole 
West,  which  would  send  out  books  to 
ministers  on  their  fields,  unable  to  pur- 
chase them.  The  model  for  this  is  the 
General  Theological  library  in  Boston, 
and  he  would  hope  that  a  broadly  con- 
ceived, well  administered  library  such 
as  this  could  become  a  reality. 

Mr  F.  W.  Schenk  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  spoke  on  law  libraries,  in- 
dicating first  some  of  the  subjects  one 
could  find  in  them,  and  then  comparing 
the  needs  of  a  lawyer  from  Coke's  day 
when  he  complained  of  having  to  go 
through  100  volumes  of  reports,  to  to- 
day when  the  number  of  volumes  nec- 
essary for  a  workable  library  is  30,000. 
As  the  librarian  must  know  the  con- 
tents, indexes  are  necessities.  In  Chi- 
cago the  law  libraries  are  very  much 
of  the  same  nature.  These  are  the 
Ashland  Block  Law  library,  consisting 
of  about  5,600  volumes  of  reports  of 
Illinois  and  neighboring  states,  for  the 
use  of  tenants  in  the  building;  the  Chi- 
cago Bar  association,  composed  of 
younger  lawyers,  having  15,460  vol- 
umes and  with  dues  of  $10.00 ;  the  Chi- 
cago   Law    institute,    in    the    County 
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building  (but  a  private  library),  with 
62,000  volumes  and  membership  cost- 
ing $110.00;  the  Northwestern  univer- 
sity law  library,  with  over  42,000  vol- 
umes, including  large  and  valuable  col- 
lections on  Continental  and  South 
American  law;  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School  library,  estab- 
lished in  1902,  and  now  having  41,290 
volumes.  These  libraries  all  contain 
reports  and  decisions,  periodicals,  in- 
dividual trials.  Their  users  are  in- 
structors, students,  writers,  lawyers, 
lay  readers  (i.  e.,  sociological,  economic, 
political  science  and  historical  inves- 
tigators), and  they  use  the  libraries  in 
the  above  order,  except  in  the  Law  in- 
stitute, where  lawyers  are  the  chief 
users,  then  students,  instructors,  writ- 
ers, and  lay  readers.  For  the  most 
past,  however,  the  lay  reader  has  no 
law  library  to  go  to,  these  libraries  all 
being  private.  Nor  has  the  young  law- 
yer any  place  within  his  means.  Chi- 
cago needs  a  good  public  law  library. 
This  could  be  obtained  if  a  law  was 
passed  in  Illinois  as  has  been  done  re- 
cently in  Georgia  providing  for  county 
law  libraries. 

After  the  formal  discussion  was  over, 
three  minutes  were  allowed  for  a  suf- 
frage speech,  and  then  the  meeting  ad- 
journed for  inspection  of  exhibits  and 
for  refreshments  provided  by  New- 
berry library. 

Augustus  H.  Shearer, 
Secretary. 

Connecticut — The  twenty-fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Connecticut  library  as- 
sociation was  held  Thursday,  Feb.  24, 
at  Waterbury. 

The  President,  Miss  Helen  Sperry, 
introduced  the  Hon  Martin  Scully, 
mayor  of  Waterbury  and  president  of 
the  Silas  Bronson  library  board,  who 
welcomed  the  association  to  Water- 
bury. 

The  first  paper  of  the  morning  was 
by  Miss  Mary  H.  Davis,  librarian  of 
the  Connecticut  college  for  women, 
who  described  briefly  Connecticut  col- 
lege as  it  is  to-day,  and  outlined  the 
course  in  library  training  which  is  a 
part  of  its  curriculum. 


Henry  W.  Kent,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Metropolitan  art  museum,  gave 
an  interesting  address  on  museums. 
He  traced  the  history  of  museums 
from  the  earliest  times,  pointing  out 
that  the  curiosity  of  the  Crusaders  was 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  museum 
idea  was  built.  The  public  museum  as 
we  understand  it  today,  we  owe  to 
Queen  Victoria.  With  the  museum  at 
South  Kensington,  educational  muse- 
ums really  began. 

The  early  American  museums  were 
established  chiefly  by  schools  and  so- 
cieties, the  one  founded  at  Bowdoin 
college  in  1811  being  the  first.  To-day 
the  museum  is  of  great  importance  in 
supplementing  the  work  of  the  public 
schools. 

Mr  Kent  said  that  librarians  might 
learn  much  from  museums  concerning 
the  value  of  exhibition.  Everything 
connected  with  book  making,  prints, 
etchings,  etc.,  should  be  shown,  and 
they  should  not  be  content  with  bulle- 
tins composed  of  magazine  pictures  but 
should  provide  reproductions  of  higher 
artistic  merit.  He  considered  it  an  im- 
portant duty  of  libraries  to  create  a 
respect  for  books  and  teach  people  how 
to  buy  wisely. 

Continuing  he  said  that  the  war  had 
developed  a  special  interest  in  the  use 
of  the  collections  of  fabrics  and  jew- 
elry by  designers  who  formerly  ob- 
tained their  designs  abroad.  Libra- 
rians, he  thought,  should  strengthen 
their  departments  of  art  and  design 
for  after  the  war  there  will  be  an  in- 
creased demand  in  this  line  by  manu- 
facturers who  must  prepare  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  manufacturers. 

The  Silas  Bronson  library  enter- 
tained the  association  at  luncheon. 

Many  visited  the  exhibition  of  chil- 
dren's books  at  the  Silas  Bronson  li- 
brary and  listened  to  an  informal  talk 
by  Miss  Caroline  M.  Hewins  of  Hart- 
ford, on  foreign  picture  books,  supple- 
mented by  a  splendid  collection  of 
these  books  from  the  Hartford  public 
library. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  resolutions 
of  regret  were  oflfered  on  the  death  of 
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Prof  John  C.  Schwab,  Walter  Learned 
and  Mrs  Lillian  Gunn  Smith. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  Miss  Anna  Rockwell  of  New 
Britain;  vice-presidents,  Frederick  W. 
Edgerton  of  New  London ;  Anna  Had- 
ley  of  Winsted,  Laure  H.  Philbrook  of 
Middletown,  Fanny  Brown  of  Danbury 
and  the  Hon  Martin  Scully  of  Waterr 
bury;  secretary,  Mrs  C.  H.  Bissell  of 
Southington;  treasurer,  Esther  B. 
Owen  of  Hartford. 

A  delightful  talk  entitled  "Recollec- 
tions of  a  Goethe  collector"  was  given 
by  Mr  William  A.  Speck  of  Yale  uni- 
versity and  was  illustrated  by  many 
rare  and  valuable  specimens  from  his 
collection  of  Goetheana  which  now 
numbers  3,000  items  and  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  in  the  world.  He  ex- 
plained his  methods  of  collecting  in 
Weimar,  relating  numberless  anecdotes 
of  his  experiences  and  mentioning  his 
occupancy  in  Weimar  of  the  room 
where  Goethe  spent  much  time. 

Miss  Anna  Hadley  of  the  Gilbert 
school,  Winsted,  gave  an  account  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Library  section  of 
the  Association  of  classical  and  high 
school  teachers,  in  Hartford,  Febru- 
ary 12. 

The  meeting  adjourned  with  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Mattatuck  Historical 
society  and  the  Silas  Bronson  library. 
Eleanor  M.  Edwards. 

New  Jersey— The  seventh  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  school  Hbrarians'  asso- 
ciation was  held  in  the  Reid  library,  Pas- 
saic, New  Jersey,  on  February  12.  After 
a  short  business  session  Miss  Elizabeth 
B.  McKnight,  of  Bay  Ridge  (L.  L)  high 
school,  gave  a  talk  on  "The  best  maga- 
zine for  high  school  libraries,"  which  was 
valuable  because  of  the  speaker's  wide 
experience.  A  helpful  discussion  fol- 
lowed and  tea  was  served. 

A.  M.  Haray,  secretary. 

New  York— The  fourth  meeting  of  the 
year  of  the  Library  club  was  held  at 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  building, 
March  9,  1916,  President  Jenkins  in  the 
chair. 

Mr  John  M.  Glenn,  director  of  the 


Foundation,  graciously  welcomed  the 
club  in  a  brief  address,  and  Miss  The- 
resa Hitchler  gave  voice  to  the  feelings 
of  all  present  by  moving  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  extended  to  the  Foundation 
for  their  cordial  welcome  and  most  hos- 
pitable reception. 

The  membership  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr  Ralph  Dunbar  has 
been  working  vigorously  to  enlarge  the 
club.  At  this  meeting  98  new  members 
were  elected. 

After  the  usual  routine  business,  the 
president  introduced  Mrs  Riggs  (Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin)  who  delighted  the 
audience  by  readings  from  her  own 
stories.  Admirers  of  Dickens  rejoiced  in 
the  glimpse  of  a  most  lovable  man  given 
in  "A  child's  journey  with  Dickens." 
Equally  pleasurable  was  the  reading 
from  the  pathetic  story  of  "A  village 
Stradivarius."  For  the  last  reading,  Mrs 
Riggs  permitted  her  audience  to  choose 
between  a  Rebecca  story  and  the  strug- 
gles of  the  Rugglesses  in  preparing  for 
that  never  to-be  forgotten  Christmas  din- 
ner, and  the  Rugglesses  won  by  a  large 
vote. 

It  was  a  gracious  act  on  the  part  of 
Mrs  Riggs  to  give  so  generously  of  her 
talent  particularly  as  she  was  just  re- 
covering from  an  illness.  The  unusual 
treat  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
members  of  the  club.  This  was  shown 
by  the  attendance  of  more  than  500  and 
on  a  motion  by  Mr  H.  M.  Wilson,  the 
club  expressed  its  pleasure  in  Mrs 
Riggs's  readings  by  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks.  The  club  then  adjourned  to  the 
library,  where  refreshments  were  served. 
Eleanor  H.  Frick, 
Secretary. 


Coming  Meetings 

The  1916  meeting  of  A.  L.  A.  will 
be  held  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  June  26- 
July  1. 

The  Nebraska  library  association  will 
hold  its  1916  meeting  about  the  middle 
of  October. 

Kansas  library  association  will  have 
a  joint  meeting  with  the  Arkansas  li- 
brary association  next  October  and 
plans  for  the  meeting  will  be  sent  out 
later. 
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Atlantic  City  Meetings 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  library  club  and  the  New 
Jersey  library  association  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Chelsea,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jer- 
sey, March  3-4,  1916. 

The  weather  was  of  the  usual  March 
type,  changeable,  but  the  attendance  was 
larger  than  at  any  previous  meeting,  326 
having  registered  at  the  hotel,  while 
twenty  or  more  stayed  elsewhere. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  joint  session 
on  Friday  evening,  March  3,  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  library 
club,  with  the  president,  Frederick  N. 
Morton,  in  the  chair.  Words  of  welcome 
were  given  by  Atlantic  City  officials. 

Constantin  Von  Sternberg,  president 
of  the  Sternberg  school  of  music  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gave  a  very  delightful 
and  unique  talk  on  "The  connection  be- 
tween books  and  music,"  saying  that  the 
connection  was  very  much  the  same  as 
that  between  any  other  profession  and 
books  which  called  for  inspiration,  but 
that  he  sometimes  wondered  whether  any 
other  profession  demanded  such  vora- 
cious readers  as  music  does.  He  strongly 
urged  librarians  to  buy  the  best  musical 
text  books  for  those  unable  to  purchase 
them  for  themselves,  thus  encouraging 
the  student  who  otherwise  would  oft- 
times  be  discouraged.  Mr  Von  Stern- 
berg said  musicians  as  a  class  have  liter- 
ary tastes  in  a  much  higher  degree  than 
bookish  people  have  for  music.  He  also 
said  that  musical  novels  were  in  most 
cases  apt  to  be  inaccurate  in  their  use  of 
musical  terms.  Mr  Von  Sternberg  gave 
some  very  humorous  illustrations  of 
freak  music,  which  was  followed  by  sev- 
eral numbers  of  classical  music. 

Dr  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach  followed  with 
an  illustrated  talk  on  "Early  American 
children's  books"  saying  that  the  history 
of  early  American  children's  books  re- 
veals with  strange  fideilty  the  change  in 
the  outward  character  of  the  American 
child ;  that  it  shows  a  progress,  or,  some 
would  say,  a  retrogression  from  the 
gloomy,  suppressed,  religion  soaked, 
harmless,  spiritless  child  of  Puritan  New 
England  to  the  mischievous,  pirate-lov- 
ing, dime-novel  reading,  precocious  little 


devil  of  our  own  day.  Dr  Rosenbach 
said  that  he  did  not  mean  to  infer  that 
his  parents  tried  to  make  him.  "It  is  a 
curious  fact,"  he  said,  "that  the  best 
juvenile  books  are  always  the  best  ones 
for  grown  ups;  in  truth,  the  greatest 
juvenile  stories  are  more  appreciated  by 
the  aged  and  infirm  than  by  those  for 
whom  they  are  primarily  intended." 
"The  best  books  for  children  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
were  generally  printed  in  England,  as  the 
Colonial  printing  presses  were  diligently 
occupied  with  the  issuing  of  theological 
works.  An  examination  of  some  of  these 
will  lay  bare  the  state  of  mind  or  con- 
science of  New  England,  one  of  the 
books  being  entitled  'A  present  for 
children,  consisting  of  several  Divine 
hymns  and  moral  songs.'  The  scenes  of 
all  juvenile  histories  were  formerly  laid 
in  foreign  countries.  The  interest  in 
American  history  began  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolution.  The  Colonies  now  had 
their  own  history  and  some  of  the  rarest 
and  perhaps  most  attractive  books  to  the 
student  are  those  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject. Some  have  a  smattering  of  truth ; 
in  others  it  was  frankly  and  delightfully 
absent. 

The  subject  of  early  juvenile  literature 
is  one  that  should  receive  the  attention 
of  the  student,  for  it  not  only  shows  the 
evolution  of  thought  in  America  and  the 
history  of  pedagogy,  but  traces  the 
course  of  publishing  and  printing  in  the 
United  States.  The  little  volumes  them- 
selves show  this  better  than  anything 
else.  Their  thin  worn  covers  reveal  to 
us  quaintly,  picturesquely  and  truthfully 
the  quickening  change  from  the  days  of 
the  Puritan  fathers  to  our  own  times." 

The  Saturday  morning  session  was 
conducted  by  the  New  Jersey  library 
association.  Saturday  evening  session 
was  a  joint  meeting  under  the  auspices 
of  the  two  associations,  Dr  Ernest  C. 
Richardson,  librarian.  University  library, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  resolution  oflFered  by 
Mr  Montgomery  was  accepted  by  a  ris- 
ing vote: 

The  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  library 
club  and  of  the  New  Jersey  library  associ- 
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ation  have  learned  with  sorrow  of  the 
death,  on  February  23,  1916,  of  John  Thom- 
son, A.M.,  Litt.D.,  librarian  of  The  Free 
library  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr  Thomson  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  annual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City  of  these 
two  organizations,  and  frequently  presided 
at  its  sessions. 

His  industry  in  providing  the  speakers, 
and  his  personal  interest  in  the  proceedings, 
had  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  these 
annual  meetings. 

His  genial  presence,  his  friendly  greeting, 
and  his  definite  personality,  will  be  long  re- 
membered by  the  members  of  the  two  or- 
ganizations with  which  his  name  has  been 
so  closely  connected. 

Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  Chairman. 
John  Ashurst, 
Edward  J.  Nolan. 

Dr  Richardson  then  introduced  George 
F.  Deiser,  Esq.,  who  gave  a  most  interest- 
ing talk  on  Legal  parchments,  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides.    Mr.  Deiser  said : 

"Legal  parchments  illustrated  with  re- 
productions of  ancient  legal  manuscripts 
embody  general  precedents  used  by 
judges  and  lawyers  from  the  beginning 
of  our  legal  system.  In  this  way  the  ob- 
ject of  precedents  is  illustrated  and  also 
how  a  previous  written  record  of  a  de- 
cision tends  to  influence  subsequent  ones, 
this  being  a  round-about  way  of  express- 
ing the  meaning  of  a  precedent.  There 
are  two  sorts  of  manuscripts  of  very 
grave  interest,  the  one  sort  being  manu- 
scripts of  Year  Books  which  give  the  de- 
tails of  how  decisions  were  reached  and 
the  other  reproductions  of  original  docu- 
ments such  as  deeds  and  indentures,  one 
novel  manuscript  showing  a  bag  contain- 
ing some  dirt  taken  from  the  property 
conveyed,  this  being  one  method  of 
showing  a  transfer.  The  transfer  was 
known  as  livery  of  seisin.  These  illus- 
trate the  very  earliest  methods  of  making 
permanent  legal  records  which  is  the 
necessary  foundation  of  legal  security 
and  likewise  one  of  the  essentials  of  any 
sane  legal  development.  The  manu- 
scripts illustrated  varied  in  age  between 
six  and  eight  or  nine  hundred  years  old. 
Jean  E.  Graffen, 

Secretary. 

The  New  Jersey  association's  annual 
meeting  was  held  Friday  afternoon. 
The  business  meeting  was  called  to  or- 


der at  half  past  three  o'clock,  the  presi- 
dent. Miss  McVety,  in  the  chair.  It 
was  ordered  that  since  the  secretary's 
report  had  been  published  in  the  New 
Jersey  Bulletin  for  April  the  reading  of 
it  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
transaction  of  the  regular  business  fol- 
lowed. 

Miss  McVety  in  opening  the  discus- 
sions called  to  mind  the  fact  that  25 
years  ago  the  New  Jersey  association 
came  into  existence  and  called  upon  Dr 
Hill  of  the  Brooklyn  library,  who  spoke 
on  "Twenty-five  years  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey library  association."  The  first  city 
to  take  advantage  of  the  library  law  of 
1884  was  Paterson,  followed  within  a 
few  years  by  Passaic,  Newark,  Hobo- 
ken  and  Jersey  City.  On  December  29, 
1890,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Trenton  to 
discuss  the  advisability  of  forming  a 
New  Jersey  library  association,  and  the 
meeting  resolved  itself  into  a  perma- 
nent organization  with  William  Prall 
as  president.  For  several  years  the  at- 
tention of  the  association  was  occupied 
with  University  Extension  courses  and 
library  laws,  then  for  a  time  interest 
waned,  but  in  1894  new  life  was  put 
into  the  organization  and  for  two  years 
three  meetings  a  year  were  held.  It 
was  in  1896,  at  Dr  Hill's  suggestion, 
that  the  first  joint  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania library  club  and  the  New  Jer- 
sey library  association  was  held  at 
Atlantic  City  with  an  attendance  of  130. 

At  the  close  of  Dr  Hill's  talk.  Miss 
McVety  stated  the  plan  of  the  New 
Jersey  meeting.  A  list  of  topics  for 
discussion  at  this  meeting  was  mailed 
to  125  librarians  and  department  heads 
in  New  Jersey  libraries.  There  were 
60  responses  and  the  three  topics  on 
the  program  arranged  in  the  order  of 
preference  represented  the  choice  of 
those  60  librarians.  This  year,  the 
papers  had  been  printed  and  circulated 
among  the  members  of  the  association 
and  the  outlines  only  were  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting.  Miss  McVety 
then  introduced  Miss  Maud  McClelland 
of  the  New  York  public  library,  who 
outlined  her  paper  on  the  "Use  of  fic- 
tion as  reference  material."    Miss  Mc- 
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Clelland  depicted  a  judgment  hall 
where  book-souls  were  accounting  for 
their  life-time  spent  upon  earth.  The 
books  being  judged  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  "Fiction"  and  though  each  had 
had  many  readers  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  just  how  much  information  those 
readers  had  gleaned  and  a  new  judge 
had  decreed  that  unless  a  book  could 
prove  that  some  of  its  readers  had 
gained  accurate  and  useful  information 
from  its  pages  it  was  not  entitled  to  a 
place  in  the  Decimal  Classification.  By 
apt  illustrations  Miss  McClelland 
showed  that  nearly  all  books  of  fiction 
could  be  classified  as  non-fiction,  or 
reference  material,  indeed,  many  small 
boys  had  obtained  their  ideas  of  Eng- 
lish history  from  the  works  of  G.  A. 
Henty  and  a  large  number  of  readers 
based  their  knowledge  of  New  England 
scenes  and  character  on  the  novels  of 
Sarah  Ome  Jewett  and  Mary  E. 
Wilkins. 

Following  Miss  McClelland,  Miss 
Ella  B.  Cook  of  the  Trenton  library  in 
a  very  clever  manner  pictured  the  con- 
sternation in  the  reference  department 
when  the  works  of  fiction  arrived  and 
showed  that  study  became  a  delightful 
pastime,  advertising  was  no  longer 
necessary  and  the  sole  excuse  for  the 
librarian's  superior  knowledge  was  the 
creation  of  atmosphere.  Then  taking 
up  the  serious  side  of  the  question  she 
defined  reference  material  and  reference 
work  and  discussed  the  class  of  fiction 
which  should  be  eliminated  from  con- 
sideration and  that  which  might  be 
properly  included.  Miss  Cook  laid 
stress  on  making  the  material  available 
and  felt  that  the  benefits  derived  from 
this  use  of  fiction  would  scarcely  com- 
pensate for  the  time,  labor  and  expense 
involved  in  making  it  accessible. 

Miss  Corinne  Bacon  of  the  H.  W. 
Wilson  Company  spoke  on  the  class  of 
fiction  available  for  reference  work. 
Detective  stories,  novels  of  literary 
workmanship  and  inspiration  had  no 
reference  use  whatever.  Novels  of  in- 
formation, novels  portraying  real  char- 
acters, or  describing  the  life  of  a  period 
might  be  fittingly  used.     After  an  in- 


teresting and  spirited  discussion  in 
which  many  participated,  notably  Miss 
Connelly,  the  chairman  introduced 
Miss  Marion  G.  Clark,  head  of  the  his- 
tory department  of  the  Newark  State 
normal  school,  who  spoke  on  the  topic, 
"The  small  library  helping  the  teacher 
with  her  geography  and  history  les- 
son." Miss  Clark  first  spoke  of  the 
material  needed  by  the  teacher  which 
could  be  obtained  through  the  library 
and  then  considered  ways  and  means 
of  getting  such  material  and  informa- 
tion before  the  teachers.  She  sug- 
gested cooperation  with  the  pupils  in 
collecting  material  for  use  in  the  class- 
room, and  emphasized  the  value  of  the 
story  hour  in  teaching  local  history. 
Miss  Clark  felt  that  the  teacher  helped 
in  one  line  was  helped  in  all  other  lines. 
That  cooperation  could  not  be  confined 
within  the  limits  of  any  subject  but 
reached  out  and  touched  all  others. 

Miss  Edith  H.  Crowell  of  Bemards- 
ville  spoke  briefly  of  material  which 
could  be  obtained  free  or  at  small  cost, 
thus  enabling  the  small  library  to  sup- 
ply its  teachers  with  many  desirable 
aids  in  their  work.  Miss  Jessie  F. 
Adams  of  Atlantic  City  laid  stress  on 
the  value  of  local  history  stories  and 
cited  several  by  way  of  illustration.  As 
the  hour  was  late  the  last  number  on 
the  program  was  postponed  until  the 
Saturday  morning  session  and  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

The  Saturday  morning  session  was 
presided  over  by  the  Hon.  Pierre  P. 
Garven  of  Bayonne.  Continuing  the 
program  of  Friday  afternoon  Miss 
Agnes  Miller  of  Princeton  led  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  topic,  "Why  continue 
the  fines  system?"  Miss  Miller  in  pre- 
paring her  paper  had  communicated 
with  librarians,  state  organizers,  trus- 
tees, and  the  public  and  found  that  the 
replies  were  all  along  the  same  line  in 
favor  of  the  fines  system.  Miss  Miller 
did  not  agree  with  the  plan  of  allowing 
the  fine  to  become  automatically  can- 
celled, nor  did  she  believe  in  limiting 
the  amount  of  the  fine.  Miss  Hill  of 
Summit  read  a  paper  written  by  Miss 
Kimball   of   Madison,   a  plea  for  the 
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abolishing  of  fines  in  the  children's 
room.  As  fines  were  a  punishment  for 
the  abuse  of  a  privilege,  Miss  Kimball 
argued  that  a  more  fitting  punishment 
would  be  the  withdrawal  of  that  privi- 
lege for  a  stated  time.  Miss  Herber  of 
Bayonne  then  presented  a  paper  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Catherine  Van  Dyne  of 
Newark.  Miss  Van  Dyne  held  that 
fines  are  a  library  tradition  and  by  ad- 
hering to  this  tradition  the  library  is 
sacrificing  its  ideals.  People  too  poor 
to  pay  fines  are  too  poor  to  buy  books 
and  they  are  the  ones  who  most  need 
the  library.  Business  houses  are  re- 
turning money  and  still  prospering, 
why  not  run  the  library  on  a  business 
basis?  After  a  general  discussion  the 
regular  program  for  this  session  was 
taken  up. 

Miss  Louise  Connelly  of  Newark 
gave  a  most  interesting  and  stimulat- 
ing talk  on  the  topic,  "What  part  of  all 
that  is  read  in  New  Jersey  is  supplied 
by  libraries?*'  Her  conclusions  being 
based  on  surveys  made  by  Miss  Bog- 
gan  of  Hackensack,  Miss  Shivers  of 
Perth  Amboy,  Miss  Brower  of  Glen 
Ridge  and  Mr  Bamford  of  Belmar. 
Miss  Connelly  began  by  saying  that  it 
was  natural  for  librarians  to  feel  that 
the  crowds  going  in  and  out  of  their 
buildings  represented  the  "reading 
public."  From  figures  provided  by 
Miss  Boggan  the  following  deductions 
were  made:  the  number  of  borrowers 
in  the  Hackensack  library  is  45  per 
cent  of  the  people  who  might  borrow 
and  the  number  of  volumes  circulated 
to  these  people  is  a  little  over  a  volume 
a  month.  As  to  newspapers  and  maga- 
zine reading,  it  was  found  that  five 
times  as  much  reading  is  done  from 
newspapers  as  from  books  obtained 
from  the  library.  Similar  calculations 
based  on  the  other  reports  led  to  some- 
what the  same  result.  Figures  of  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  circulation  in  New 
Jersey  show  that  in  52  days  there  is 
read  as  much  reading  matter  from 
newspapers  and  magazines  as  from  all 
the  books  circulated  by  all  the  libraries 
of  the  state.  Miss  Connelly  also  put 
out    a   questionnaire    among    readers. 


The  returns  tabulated  by  families  and 
persons  showed  that  in  each  case  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  reading  done  was 
from  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Therefore,  the  inference  is  that  be- 
tween one-seventh  and  one-fourth  of 
the  reading  done  in  New  Jersey  is  from 
books  provided  by  the  public  libraries. 
In  concluding  Miss  Connelly  said  the 
question  raised  in  her  mind  was,  do 
libraries  make  so  small  an  appeal  to 
the  general  public  because  their  stand- 
ards are  too  high  ?  There  are  evidently 
two  opinions  among  librarians,  but  the 
opinion  that  the  standard  must  be  kept 
high  has  prevailed  with  the  result  that 
the  upper  classes,  intellectually,  get 
their  reading  from  the  taxes,  while  the 
proletariat  have  to  pay  for  theirs  out 
of  their  own  pockets. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year : 

President,  Dr  Ernest  C.  Richardson, 
Princeton ;  first  vice-president,  Edward 
L.  Katzenbach,  Trenton ;  second  vice- 
president.  Miss  Adeline  J.  Pratt,  As- 
bury  Park;  treasurer,  Miss  Elizabeth 
White,  Passaic ;  secretary.  Miss  Norma 
B.  Bennett,  Madison. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  trustees 
of  the  Atlantic  City  library  held  an  in- 
formal reception  at  the  Hotel  Tray- 
more.  This  hotel  has  many  unique  and 
interesting  features;  the  long  ex- 
change, the  submarine  grill,  the  library 
room  and  the  tower  with  its  superb 
view  of  Atlantic  City  and  vicinity.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  rare  treat,  enhanced  by 
a  gracious  hospitality  which  will  make 
the  reception  one  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

The  last  session  of  the  conference 
was  held  on  Saturday  evening  with  Dr 
Ernest  C.  Richardson  of  Princeton  pre- 
siding. Mr  Frederick  W.  Faxon  gave 
the  announcement  of  the  Travel  com- 
mittee of  the  A.  L.  A. 

George  F.  Deiser,  librarian  of  the 
Hirst  Free  law  library  of  Philadelphia 
lectured  on  "Legal  parchments"  and 
presented  his  subject  in  a  most  able 
manner.  The  last  speaker  on  the  pro- 
gram was  Mr  E.  M.  Sterling,  vice- 
president  of  the  George  L.  Dyer  Com- 
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pany.  Mr  Sterling  presented  a  sum- 
mary of  five  reports  on  "What  libraries 
can  learn  from  the  methods  of  promo- 
tion and  education  of  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Company."  These  reports  were 
made  by  Miss  Burnet  of  Dover,  Miss 
Hackett  of  Englewood,  Miss  Hinsdale 
of  East  Orange,  Miss  Moon  of  Tren- 
ton, and  Miss  Prevost  of  Elizabeth. 
The  Curtis  company,  Mr  Sterling  said, 
has  products  to  satisfy  public  desire 
and  meet  public  need,  so  has  the 
library.  But  it  was  one  thing  for  the 
Curtis  company  to  discover  its  market 
and  quite  another  thing  for  the  market 
to  discover  the  Curtis  company,  this 
also  is  a  library  problem.  One  of  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  practice  of 
this  company  is  persistent  and  intelli- 
gent advertising  and  the  need  of  this 
same  principle  in  the  library  was 
clearly  brought  out  in  the  various  re- 
ports. 

In  connection  with  the  papers  on 
geography  and  the  methods  of  the  Cur- 
this  Publishing  Company  the  Newark 
library  made  a  very  interesting  and 
suggestive  exhibit^  and  the  New  Jersey 
commission  had  an  excellent  display  of 
the  state  publications  most  useful  to 
the  small  library. 

Many  of  the  old  time  faces  were  ab- 
sent from  the  meeting  and  many  new 
faces  of  young  people  were  to  be  seen 
at  every  session. 

The  conference  closed  with  a  dance. 
Special  dinners  were  given  on  Saturday 
evening  by  the  alumni  of  Drexel  insti- 
tute and  the  New  York  library  schools, 
while  the  graduates  of  the  Pratt  Insti- 
tute library  school  held  their  dinner 
Sunday  noon. 

Norma  B.  Bennett, 

Secretary. 


Illinois  Trustees*  Meeting 
A  meeting  of  the  Illinois  state  asso- 
ciation of  library  trustees  will  be  held 
at  Chicago  public  library,  April  20,  at 
9 :30  A.  M.  There  will  be  a  discussion 
of  library  budgets  and  the  tax  amend- 
ments and  State  needs  in  library  legis- 
lation and  all  subjects  connected  with 
library  management. 

J.  L.  O'DoNNELL,  president. 


Interesting  Things  in  Print 

Detroit  public  library  has  issued  a  se- 
lected list  of  books  on  Manual  arts. 

The  January  nimiber  of  Reference 
Bulletin  published  by  Index  Office  of 
Chicago  is  devoted  to  medical  subjects. 

The  Boston  Book  Company  has  issued 
a  Bibliography  of  American  popular 
magazines  in  a  32  page  pamphlet. 

Kansas  City  public  library  issued  a 
reading  list  on  "Children,  mothers,  boy 
and  girl  building,  home  education  and 
training,"  for  Child  welfare  week. 

Mechanics*  Institute  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  has  issued  a  classified  list 
of  books  added  to  the  library  in  1915. 
There  are  about  2,000  titles  in  the  85 
pages. 

A  library  hand-book  has  been  issued 
by  the  State  normal  school  of  Los  Ange- 
les for  the  benefit  of  the  students.  Rules, 
regulations  and  descriptive  contents  of 
the  library  are  given. 

A  list  of  actable  one-act  plays  in  the 
Chicago  public  library  has  been  compiled 
by  Samuel  Kaplan  of  the  library  staff. 
No  small  value  of  the  list,  itself,  is  in 
the  accompanying  annotations  of  the 
plays  included. 

The  annual  cumulation  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  1915  Open  Shelf,  which  will 
appear  about  March  25,  will  take  the 
place  of  the  January  1916  number.  This 
cumulation  will  be  fully  annotated, 
with  scheme  of  classification  and 
author  and  title  index. 

A  list  of  the  serials  in  the  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  university  has  been  is- 
sued. Periodicals  of  the  General,  Law 
and  Lane  medical  libraries  are  all  in- 
cluded. Governmental  publications  are 
omitted.  The  list  forms  an  octavo  vol- 
ume of  169  pages. 

The  February  number  of  Normal  In- 
structor and  Primary  Plans  contains  an 
article  by  M.  Frances  Warren  on  "Helps 
in  geography  teaching."  The  article  con- 
tains a  very  good  list  of  free  industrial 
exhibits  for  school  work  which  doubt- 
less will  be  valuable  to  librarians. 
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A  list  prepared  on,  "What  can  I  find 
to  read  for  convalescent  patients,"  by 
Miss  Edith  Kathleen  Jones  of  the  Mc- 
Lean Hospital,  Waverly,  Mass.,  in  the 
February  niunber  of  the  Nurse  intro- 
duces a  periodical  of  special  interest  and 
one  which  would  undoubtedly  be  much 
appreciated  by  those  who  are  only 
casually  interested,  for  the  most  part,  in 
what  the  library  contains. 

The  Olivers'  Book  Binding  Company 
of  Brooklyn  has  issued  a  catalog  of  12,- 
000  selected  books  including  standard 
fiction,  adult  and  juvenile  replacements 
and  textbooks,  all  in  the  Chivers'  re- 
forced  binding,  for  the  use  of  the  public 
library  and  public  schools.  Publishers 
and  prices  of  the  volumes  are  given. 
Some  explanations  of  what  the  Chivers' 
binding  consist  are  also  enclosed. 

The  original  pictures  made  for  The 
Jolly  book,  one  of  the  Christmas  publica- 
tions of  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  are 
on  exhibition  at  The  Copley  gallery,  Bos- 
ton, with  other  illustrations  and  book- 
plates by  the  same  artist,  Miss  Amy  M. 
Sacker.  The  Jolly  book  is  the  latest 
work  of  Frances  Jenkins  Olcott,  who 
organized  the  Training  school  for  chil- 
for  13  years  its  director. 

The  Journal  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Social  Sciences  (bound  volume  No. 
1),  1915,  has  been  issued  by  the  Boston 
Book  Company.  This  volume  is  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  Journal  of  Social  Science. 
There  are  nearly  30  papers  included  in 
the  volume  by  such  authors  as :  Mr  Root, 
Dr  Eliot,  Mr  Taft,  Otis  Skinner,  Dr 
Grenfell,  Mr  Bonaparte  and  others  on  a 
variety  of  phases  of  the  social  sciences 
that  are  of  current  interest. 

A  manuscript  map  of  New  York  City, 
when  that  town  had  only  45  landhold- 
ers and  as  it  appeared  to  Joan  Ving- 
boons,  a  Holland  traveler  in  1639,  has 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  by  the  will  of  the  late 
Henry  Harrisse,  who  died  in  Paris  in 
1913.  This  map  of  New  York  is  said 
to  be  the  earliest  in  existence  and  is 
perfectly  preserved.  Its  colors  and 
lines  are  still  clear  and  strong. 


It  will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  The  Dial,  the  journal  of  liter- 
ary criticism,  discussion  and  information, 
founded  in  Chicago,  1880  by  the  late 
Francis  F.  Browne,  to  know  that  that 
paper  has  passed  into  the  ownership  and 
control  of  Herbert  S.  Browne  and  Waldo 
R.  Browne,  sons  of  the  founder,  who  will 
issue  both  The  Dial  and  Books  of  the 
Month, 

Mr  Waldo  R.  Browne  who  has  been 
connected  for  a  long  time  with  the  edi- 
torial work  of  The  Dial  will  continue  as 
editor  and  the  business  management  of 
both  publications  will  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr  Herbert  S.  Browne. 

The  Nebraska  legislative  reference  bu- 
reau has  issued  a  pamphlet  {Bulletin  No, 
9)  on  State  supported  library  activities 
in  the  United  States.  The  author  says 
that  the  attempt  is  to  show  what  the  gen- 
eral and  special  library  facilities  are,  pro- 
vided by  the  several  states.  It  excludes 
all  instructional  or  departmental  libraries, 
as  well  as  those  in  state  universities  and 
normal  schools.  Its  aim  is  to  furnish  or 
introduce  the  facts  upon  which  the  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  survey  of  the  library 
activities  of  the  state  may  rest.  Nearly 
30  pa^es  of  statistics  show  a  wide  var- 
iance in  the  support  given  by  the  differ- 
ent states  to  the  work.  Dissertations  on 
state  library  interests  are  given  by  the 
state  librarians  of  Iowa,  California  and 
New  York. 

The  Bulletin  was  prepared  by  Edna 
D.  Bullock  who  has  had  a  wide  expe- 
rience in  library  service  and  who  in  this 
has  made  a  distinct  contribution  of  in- 
formation concerning  state  support  for 
library  activities. 

"Official  index  to  state  legislation,"  the 
work  of  a  joint  committee  on  National 
legislative  information  service  repre- 
sented in  the  American  association  of 
law  libraries  and  the  National  association 
of  state  libraries,  has  been  issued.  The 
index  is  intended  to  give  the  number, 
date  of  introduction  and  member  intro- 
ducing, subject  and  effect  and  position  of 
every  bill  in  every  state  legislature,  ar- 
ranged numerically,  and  also  a  classifica- 
tion of  all  bills  by  subjects. 
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In  1916  until  the  first  of  June,  the  in- 
dexes will  be  cumulated  and  published 
weekly  and  each  new  issue  will  contain 
the  latest  information  as  to  place  and 
changes,  new  bills  introduced  at  the  time 
of  going  to  press,  and  other  information. 

A  complete  annual  number  will  be  is- 
sued about  August  1.  To  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  progress  of  various  in- 
terests through  legislative  enactment,  the 
index  will  doubtless  prove  of  incalcula- 
ble value  but  the  support  of  all  con- 
cerned in  state  legislation,  is  necessary 
to  make  its  publication  permanent. 
Doubtless  many  persons  not  connected  or 
especially  interested  in  library  activity 
will  appreciate  being  informed  by  their 
library  of  the  publications  of  this  index 
and  the  opportunity  for  helpfulness  it 
offers . 


List  of  Art  Books 

A  list  of  books  recommended  as  espe- 
cially valuable  to  those  interested  in 
the  study  of  American  art  has  been 
prepared  by  Miss  Jeanette  Drake  of 
the  Public  Hbrary  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
The  list  is  as  follows : 

Benjamin — Our  American  artists. 

Bryant — What  pictures  to  see  in  America. 

CaflFin — American  masters  of  painting. 

Caffin — American  masters  of  sculpture. 

DeForest — Short  history  of  art. 

Hartmann — History  of  American  art,  2  v. 

Hartmann — Modern   American    sculpture. 

Innes — Schools  of  painting.  European 
and  American. 

Isham — History  of  American  painting. 

Partridge — Art  for  America. 

Pattison — Handbook  of  art  in  our  own 
country. 

Preyer — Art  of  the  Metropolitan  museum. 

Rummell — Aims  and  ideals  of  representa- 
tive American  painters. 

Smith — American  illustrators. 

Taft — History  of  American  sculpture. 

Weitenkampft — American  grapliic  art. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  are  the 
reports  of  art  institutes  and  galleries, 
all  such  periodicals  as  American  Art 
Neivs,  Decoration  and  Art,  Fine  Arts 
Magazine,  American  Magazine  of  Art 
and  the  International  Studio. 


notated  list  of  important  books  on  edu- 
cational topics  published  in  1915.  The 
following  are  included : 

Adams,  John.  Making  the  most  of  one's 
mind.     1915.    290  p. 

Alderman,  L.  R.  School  credit  for  home 
work.     1915.     181  p. 

Bloomfield,  Meyer,  editor.  Readings  in 
vocational  guidance.     1915.    723  p. 

Burgerstein,  Leo.  School  hygiene.  1915. 
188  p. 

Curtis,  H.  S.  Education  through  play. 
1915.    359  p. 

Dewey,  John,  and  Dewey,  Evelyn. 
Schools  of  tomorrow.     1915.    316  p. 

Earhart,  L.  B.  Types  of  teaching.  1915. 
277  p. 

Hillyer,  V.  M.  Child  training.  1915. 
299  p. 

Johnson,  Henry.  Teaching  of  history  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  1915. 
497  p. 

Judd,  C.  H.  Psychology  of  high  school 
subjects.     1915.     515  p. 

Leach,  A.  F.  Schools  of  medieval  Eng- 
land.    1915.    349  p. 

Lee,  Joseph.  Play  in  education.  1915. 
500  p. 

Lincoln,  L.  J.  Everyday  pedagogy.  1915. 
310  p. 

McCormick,  P.  J.  History  of  education. 
1915.    401  p. 

Mathews,  L.  K.  The  dean  of  woman. 
1915.    275  p. 

Nearing,  Scott.  The  new  education.  1915. 
264  p. 

Perry,  A.  C.  Discipline  as  a  school  prob- 
lem.   1915.    273  p. 

Roman,  F.  W.  Industrial  and  commercial 
schools  of  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
1915.    382  p. 

Schneider,  Herman.  Education  for  indus- 
trial workers.    1915.    98  p. 

Wright,  J.  D.  What  the  mother  of  a 
deaf  child  ought  to  know.     1915.     107  p. 


Books  on  Education 
No.  2  of  the  Library  Poster  of  the 
Seattle  public  library  contains  an  an- 


A  Review  of  a  Review* 

"The  child  in  human  progress*'  con- 
cerns itsell  with  a  neglected  chapter  in 
the  history  of  civilization.  The  author, 
George  Henry  Payne,  has  been  inti- 
mately identified  with  the  child  pro- 
tection movement.  His  book  is  evi- 
dence of  extended  research  with  rela- 
tion to  the  place  of  the  child  in  the 

♦The  child  in  human  progress.  By  George 
Henrv  Payne.  Foreword  by  A.  Jacobi,  M.D., 
LL.D'.  New  York  and  London,  1916.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  40  Illustrations.  Net  $2iO. 
social  scheme,  dating  from  the  days  of 
primitive  man,  to  the  age  of  industrial 
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progress  with  its  child-labor  problem 
and  corrective  legislation;  from  the 
barbaric  ages  when  child-sacrifice  was 
rife,  to  the  ante-modern  decades  of 
slavery  among  children. 

The  book  is  made  up,  in  large  pro- 
portion, of  assembled  information  and 
facts,  presented  in  citations,  and  always 
interesting  because  they  astonish  one. 
To  read  that  the  Greeks,  a  race  counted 
among  the  more  humane  peoples  of  the 
ancient  world,  thought  of  children  as 
"bad  bargains*'  to  be  got  rid  of,  is  dis- 
comforting to  every  real  lover  of  Greek 
lore.  Many  were  the  luxury-loving 
Greek  parents  who  exposed  or  aban- 
doned their  offspring  without  any  trou- 
blesome public  notions  of  race  suicide, 
or  over-much  affection,  to  hinder  them 
in  their  pursuit  of  Hellenic  ideals. 

There  is  a  minimum  of  opinion  and 
comment  of  the  author  on  these  and 
other  aspects  of  the  subject;  a  little 
more  would  have  been  welcome,  for 
the  reader  feels  the  need  of  an  orderly 
interpretation  of  the  material  gath- 
ered from  such  various  sources.  Mr 
Payne  has  scarcely  given  due  emphasis 
to  the  significance  of  the  facts  he  pre- 
sents and  the  purpose  intended  in  his 
research.  The  wide-spread  influence, 
for  instance,  of  an  idea  such  as  that 
conceived  in  the  minds  of  a  few  Chris- 
tian men  during  the  Dark  Ages,  that 
even  children  have  souls,  as  well  as 
their  elders,  a  thought  resulting  as  it 
did  in  a  more  humane  and  tender  atti- 
tude toward  the  child,  could  hardly  be 
expressed  with  too  much  emphasis. 

Christianity,  among  all  the  religions 
of  the  world,  the  author  shows  to  have 
been  more  vital  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  its  growth  more  sure,  because  it 
loves  the  child.  A  wealth  of  informa- 
tion of  historical  worth  on  this  and  like 
topics  is  here  for  the  student  of  Chris- 
tianity, for  the  pediatrist,  for  the  so- 
ciologist, the  moralist,  teacher,  physi- 
cian, and  welfare  worker.  The  book 
will  serve  a  purpose  in  their  work  by 
providing  a  background  for  the  numer- 
ous other  writings  on  the  subject  of 
the  child. 

Ralph  E.  Duncan. 


Library  Schools 

Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh 

Training  school  for  children's  librarians 

Miss  Mary  Eileen  Ahem,  editor  of 
Public  Libraries,  Chicago,  lectured  to 
the  school,  March  8,  on  "Experiences 
of  an  editor." 

"Mrs  Dodge  and  50  years  of  Hans 
Brinker"  and  "The  New  York  public 
library"  were  the  subjects  of  two  talks 
given,  March  11,  by  Miss  Annie  Carroll 
Moore,  supervisor  of  work  with  chil- 
dren. New  York  public  library.  The 
second  talk  was  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides. 

Mr  George  B.  Utley,  secretary  of  the 
American  library  association,  spoke, 
March  14,  on  the  work  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

As  a  part  of  the  course  in  "Lending 
systems,"  junior  students  were  re- 
quired to  visit  circulating  libraries 
maintained  by  book  stores  and  report 
on  the  methods  followed  in  lending 
books. 

Mary  Abbie  Coding,  '03-04,  died  Feb- 
ruary, 1916,  in  Philadelphia.  Miss 
Coding  was  children's  librarian  of  the 
Free  library  of  Philadelphia  from  1904 
to  1911. 

Eva  I.  Cloud,  '12-13,  has  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  a  State  committee 
on  publicity  by  the  Illinois  library  as- 
sociation. Miss  Cloud  is  librarian  of 
the  Public  library,  Kewanee,  Illinois. 

Mable  Harlow,  '10-13,  has  resigned 
her  position  as  assistant  in  the  chil- 
dren's department  of  the  Carnegie  li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh  to  accept  the  po- 
sition of  children's  librarian  in  the  Car- 
negie library,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Pratt  institute 

For  the  second  time  the  school  has 
had  the  privileges  of  the  J.  P.  Morgan 
library  extended  to  it,  and  the  class  of 
1916  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  experience 
of  seeing  and  actually  handling  the 
treasures  of  that  wonderful  collection. 
The  Golden  Gospels  (a  manuscript  of 
the  time  of  Charlemagne),  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth's prayer  book,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots'  school  geography,  the  original 
letters  of  Catharine  de  Medici,  the 
Gutenberg    bible,    the    manuscript    of 
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Dickens'  Christmas  carol  were  among 
the  priceless  treasures  the  students 
were  allowed  to  lay  reverent  hands 
upon.  The  value  to  the  school  of  this 
opportunity  was  expressed  by  one  of 
them  in  these  words : 

But  best  of  all,  I  liked  the  part  of  the 
library  which  contained  the  manuscripts  of 
authors  we  all  know  and  love,  Dickens, 
Scott,  Thackeray,  Keats,  Byron,  and  the 
rest.  To  look  at  and  read  the  things  they 
really  wrote,  made  the  author  a  great  deal 
nearer  and  dearer  to  me,  and  I'm  sure  no 
one  could  ever  see  such  things  and  not  go 
back  to  their  books  without  a  renewed  and 
deepened  love  and  interest. 

Advantage  was  taken  on  February  17 
of  a  triple  attraction  at  the  American 
Art  galleries,  —  the  exhibition  of  the 
Lambert  collection  of  old  masters,  the 
J.  S.  Morgan  engravings,  and  a  library 
of  rare  books, — to  attend  one  of  the 
auction  sales  at  which  first  editions  of 
Dickens  and  other  English  authors 
were  sold. 

Miss  Annie  Carroll  Moore,  superin- 
tendent of  children's  work  in  the  New 
York  public  library,  gave  the  class  two 
lectures  on  February  8  and  15, — one  on 
the  History  of  children's  work  and  the 
other  on  Book  selection  for  children. 
Mr  Edwin  H.  Anderson,  director  of 
the  New  York  public  library  system,  lec- 
tured, February  29,  on  the  Human  aspects 
of  the  administration  of  a  large  library. 
On  Tuesday  afternoon,  March  7,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Hall  gave  her  annual  lecture 
on  the  Opportunity  of  the  high  school 
librarian,  which,  as  usual,  met  with 
enthusiastic  response  from  the  class. 
Mr  Andrew  Keogh,  librarian  of  Yale 
University,  lectured  on  March  14  on 
the  Problems  of  college  library  admin- 
istration. 

The  school  was  represented  at  the 
Atlantic  City  spring  library  meeting 
on  March  3  and  4  by  Miss  Gooch.  A 
Pratt  dinner  was  held  on  Sunday  at 
which  there  were  14  in  attendance. 

The  students  attended  the  March 
meeting  of  the  New  York  library  club 
held  at  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
building  at  which  Mrs  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin  Riggs  read  from  her  own 
works. 


Plans  are  in  the  making  for  the 
spring  trip  which  is  to  include  a  group 
of  New  England  libraries.  A  full  ac- 
count of  it  will  be  given  next  month. 

Aloinni   notes 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Sawyer,  '14,  has 
been  made  assistant  to  the  Supervisor 
of  smaller  branches  and  high  school 
libraries  of  the  Cleveland  public  li- 
brary. 

MIss  Mary  T.  Atwater,  '15,  is  work- 
ing temporarily  in  the  children's  room 
of  the  Columbus  branch  of  the  New 
York  public  library. 

Miss  Janet  E.  Gump,  '15,  has  been 
made  a  senior  assistant  at  the  Mon- 
tague branch  of  the  Brooklyn  public 
library. 

Miss  Edith  M.  McWilliams,  'IS,  who 
has  been  since  graduation  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati public  library,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Advertisers  in  New  York. 
Josephine  Adams  Rathbone, 
Vice-director. 

Western  Reserve  university 

Bookbinding  is  the  subject  of  absorb- 
ing interest  to  the  students  at  present. 
This  course  is  given  by  Miss  Gertrude 
Stiles,  supervisor  of  binding  in  the 
Cleveland  public  library,  and  began 
February  28.  Lectures  on  social  psy- 
chology by  Professor  Gehlke,  of  Adel- 
bert  college,  began  on  March  10,  and 
will  continue  for  10  weeks.  In  the 
Book  selection  course,  lectures  have 
been  given  recently  by  Mr  G.  O.  Ward, 
of  the  technology  department  of  the 
Public  library,  on  the  technical  books, 
and  Professor  Arbuthnot,  of  Adelbert 
college,  discussed  the  literature  of 
economics.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
year  each  student  is  assigned  to  some 
one  department  or  branch  of  the  Pub- 
lic library  for  one  evening  each  week. 
This  gives  opportunity  for  direct  work 
with  the  public  and  for  such  duties  as 
might  be  assigned  to  a  regular  member 
of  the  staflf. 

The  school  had  the  pleasure  of  wel- 
coming Mrs  H.  L.  Elmendorf  February 
23,  when  she  spoke  on  the  "Function  of 
the   public   library   in   democratic   so- 
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ciety."  A  social  hour  followed  the  lec- 
ture. Mr  Geo.  B.  Utley,  secretary  of 
the  A.  L.  A.,  spoke  upon  the  work  of 
the  A.  L.  A.,  March  1,  in  such  an  in- 
teresting manner  as  to  stimulate  the 
interest  of  the  students  in  becoming 
members  of  the  association.  The  pres- 
ence of  Mrs  Utley  was  appreciated. 
On  the  same  day,  Mr  Elwood  Street,  of 
the  Qeveland  Federation  for  charity 
and  philanthropy,  gave  a  talk  on  the 
work  of  that  organization,  illustrating 
it  by  moving  pictures  shown  on  the 
Pathe  portable  moving  picture  ma- 
chine. The  machine  itself,  as  well  as 
Mr  Street's  pictures,  proved  of  great 
interest. 

Miss  Mary  Eileen  Ahern  was  an- 
other welcome  visitor  who  spoke  at  the 
school  on  March  9  on  "A  librarian  in 
the,  making."  Her  inspiring  presence 
and  splendid  presentation  of  the  qual- 
ities entering  into  well-balanced  li- 
brary service  were  keenly  enjoyed  by 
the  students.  An  enjoyable  hour  "over 
the  teacups"  followed.  The  visit  of 
Miss  Annie  Carroll  Moore  on  March  13 
added  yet  another  to  the  list  of  notable 
women  librarians  whom  the  students 
have  recently  had  the  opportunity  to 
hear. 

Alumni    notes 

Miss  Mary  Marshall,  '14,  has  re- 
signed her  position  in  the  catalog  de- 
partment of  the  Cleveland  public  li- 
brary to  accept  the  position  of  cataloger 
at  the  Akron  public  library. 

Miss  Hazel  Clark,  '14,  has  resigned 
her  position  in  the  circulation  depart- 
ment of  the  Detroit  public  library  to 
accept  the  position  of  organizer  with 
the  Iowa  library  commission. 

Alice  S.  Tyler. 

Univeniity  of  Wisconsin 

The  opportunity  offered  the  students 
of  the  school  to  hear  speakers  of  na- 
tional fame  at  the  University  convoca- 
tions has  always  been  appreciated.  In 
January,  Dr  Burton,  president  of  Smith 
college,  spoke  on  The  educated  person. 
Dr  Burton  spent  several  days  in  Madi- 
son and  upon  invitation  very  graciously 
consented    to    speak    at    the    library 


school.  He  spoke  in  a  most  compelling 
way  on  realizing  ideals,  saying  that  the 
ideal  must  be  absolutely  unattainable 
to  be  worth  striving  for,  yet  some  of  it 
can  be  reached  every  day.  Both  fac- 
ulty and  students  appreciated  the  op- 
portunity of  hearing  Dr  Burton  and 
meeting  him  personally. 

Several  special  lectures  preceded 
field  practice.  First,  Foreign  fiction 
by  Prof  Campbell  of  the  English  de- 
partment. This  lecture  finished  the 
work  in  fiction,  which  had  been  the 
topic  under  discussion  in  the  Book  Se- 
lection course  for  several  weeks,  and 
was  a  most  suitable  conclusion,  point- 
ing the  way  to  the  masterpieces  from 
other  countries  that  should  be  in  every 
library.  Second,  Miss  Bernice  Ehler, 
head  of  the  Art  department  of  the 
Madison  High  school  lectured  on  the 
Principles  of  composition  showing 
many  pictures  and  bulletins  to  illus- 
trate her  points.  This  lecture  was  in 
preparation  for  the  making  of  picture 
bulletins.  Third,  correlating  with  the 
regular  lessons  in  publicity.  Prof  Bleyer 
of  the  School  of  journalism  gave  a  help- 
ful lecture  on  Newspaper  publicity,  the 
students  going  to  the  quarters  of  the 
School  for  the  lecture,  and  at  its  close 
under  the  guidance  of  Prof  Bleyer,  in- 
specting the  equipment  of  the  depart- 
ment, learning  much  in  a  brief  time  of 
the  things  that  go  into  the  make-up  of 
a  newspaper.  The  Extension  depart- 
ment of  the  university  was  also  visited, 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  being  spent 
in  seeing  the  manner  of  making  up, 
filing,  and  mailing  the  package  libraries. 
The  students  have  opportunity  to  test 
the  lessons  in  publicity  during  their 
field  practice,  and  enthusiastic  reports 
are  being  received  of  newspaper 
"stories,"  that  have  brought  results,  of 
store  windows  lent  by  public  spirited 
merchants  for  a  library  display,  of 
posters  put  in  conspicuous  places,  of 
visits  to  schools,  etc.,  all  to  spread  the 
"gospel  of  good  books." 

The  first  semester  closed  with  the 
usual  examinations,  and  February  1 
found  the  students  at  work  in  the  sev- 
eral libraries  of  the  state  to  which  they 
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had  been  assigned.  The  faculty  spend 
the  months  of  suspended  schedule,  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  supervising  the  work 
of  the  students  in  the  field,  in  making 
official  visits  to  the  libraries  of  the 
state,  and  in  office  work,  completing 
records,  revising  courses  of  study,  and 
a  hundred  other  details  and  duties. 

March  brought  Dr  Samuel  McChord 
Crothers  to  Madison  for  a  series  of 
lectures  and  sermons.  All  the  faculty 
and  students  who  were  in  residence 
were  invited  to  hear  his  lecture  on  The 
literary  clinic. 

Alumni    notes 

Mary  Watkins  Dietrichson,  '09,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  business 
branch  of  the  Minneapolis  public  li- 
brary, which  was  opened  February  1. 
She  had  previously  been  at  the  head  of 
the  municipal  reference  work,  which 
will  be  transferred  to  the  new  branch. 

Maude  Le  Roy,  '12,  received  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  in  the  Minneapolis 
public  library  in  January. 

Leila  A.  Janes,  '13,  librarian  of  the 
East  Side  branch,  Evansville  (Ind.) 
public  library,  was  granted  two 
months'  leave  of  absence  in  January  for 
a  trip  to  South  America. 

Simmons  college 

The  second  term  of  the  year  divides 
itself  into  two  sections,  separated  by 
the  spring  recess,  March  23-April  4. 

In  the  first  division,  just  ended,  the 
most  outstanding  special  feature  was 
the  "reference  week,"  February  21-28, 
under  Miss  Elisa  Willard  of  Carnegie 
library  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  school  was  fortunate  also  in  hav- 
ing a  visit  from  Miss  Anne  Carroll 
Moore,  who  spoke  to  the  class  in 
library  work  with  children  on  Febru- 
ary 28. 

Both  Miss  Moore  and  Miss  Willard 
were  guests  that  afternoon  at  a  tea  in 
the  Students'  room,  where  the  girls  had 
an  opportunity  to  meet  them  off  the 
platform. 

Visits  of  special  interest  during  Jan- 
uary-March have  been  those  made  to 
the  Boston  Book  Company,  and  to 
the  Somerville  and  Brookline  public 
libraries. 


Simmons  was  very  glad  to  welcome 
some  of  her  fellow  library  schools  on 
their  trips  to  New  England  libraries, 
and  regretted  that  the  vacation  made  it 
impossible  to  be  as  cordial  as  she  would 
have  wished.  On  March  30,  the  school 
of  the  New  York  public  library  made 
its  first  visit,  and  New  York  State  is 
expected  early  in  April. 

As  usual,  the  courses  in  children's 
work,  under  Miss  Jordan,  and  in  docu- 
ments, under  Mr  Belden,  run  through 
the  entire  second  term. 

Graduate    notes 

Rowena  Edwards,  '14-'15,  who  has 
been  engaged  in  organizing  work  in 
the  Gammons  Theological  seminary, 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  has  been  appointed 
on  the  staff  of  the  State  Teachers'  col- 
lege, Iowa. 

Jennie  C.  Frost,  '14-'15,  has  been  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  in  the  Simmons 
college  library. 

Minnie  Pert,  '14-'15,  is  working  on 
the  Bradley  bibliography  at  the  Arnold 
Arboretum. 

Ruth  Eaton,  '15,  is  employed  in  cat- 
aloging in  the  Harvard  College  library. 

Charlotte  Norton  is  the  librarian  of 
the  Scoville  memorial  library,  Salis- 
bury, Conn. 

Mabel  Williams,  '09,  has  resigned  as 
the  librarian  of  the  Hi^h  school  branch 
of  the  Somerville  public  library  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  children's  department 
of  the  New  York  public  library. 

Laura  Stealey,  '11-'12,  has  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  Seattle  public  library. 

Mary  I.  Haskell,  '10,  is  in  the  Ex- 
tension department  of  the  College  of 
agriculture  of  the  University  of  Maine. 

Marian  Jones,  '08,  is  the  visitor  for 
the  Social  service  bureau,  Denver,  Col- 
orado. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Edith  Watson,  '07,  to  Mr  John  A. 
Lowe,  agent  for  the  Massachusetts 
free  library  commission. 

Grace  Hewett,  '08,  has  been  married 
to  Mr  H.  A.  Watkins.  Mr  and  Mrs 
Watkins  are  living  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Katherine  Stegmaier,  '08,  is  now  Mrs 
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Edmund  H.  Sears,  and  the  Sears  are 
living  at  East  Dennis,  Mass. 

Sjrracuse  university 

The  curriculum  of  the  library  school 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
a  new  course  in  binding  and  repairing  of 
books.  It  is  given  by  Miss  Mary 
Ketcham,  professor  of  design  in  the 
John  Crouse  college  of  fine  arts.  Prof 
Ketcham  has  studied  the  art  of  book- 
making  in  the  best  English  studios  and 
also  in  American  binderies.  She  is  ac- 
cordingly well  equipped  for  the  work 
both  in  its  artistic  and  commercial 
aspects.  The  course  is  given  two  hours 
a  week  for  the  second  semester. 

Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Smith  of  the  library  school  faculty  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  play,  "Arms  and  the  man/' 
was  read  on  February  10  by  students  of 
the  library  school  with  the  assistance  of 
instructors  from  the  English  department 
of  the  college  of  liberal  arts. 

The  purpose  was  to  show  that  good 
plays  can  be  entertainingly  presented 
without  action  and  to  give  the  students 
training  in  dramatic  reading.  Those  who 
later  become  librarians  in  small  towns, 
where  only  inferior  plays  are  offered, 
will  be  qualified  by  such  training  to  as- 
sist in  cultivating  the  taste  of  the  public 
for  good  plays. 

Miss  Ethel  Knight,  '10,  who  has  been 
an  assistant  in  the  catalog  room  of  the 
University  library  goes  on  March  1  to 
a  position  in  Department  of  agriculture 
at  Washington. 

E.  E.  Sperrv,  Director. 
Summer  schools 

A  summer  school  at  Columbia  uni- 
versity will  be  opened  to  librarians, 
library  assistants,  teachers,  and  supervis- 
ors of  libraries  for  a  six  week's  course  in 
systematic  instruction  in  library  subjects. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  sources 
ot  information,  public  documents,  etc. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  Helen  Rex  Keller,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City. 
Illinois 

The  training  class  in  library  methods 
will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
library  school,  June  19- July  29.    Appli- 


cants  should  be   high  school  graduates 
actually  engaged  in  library  work. 

No  fee  is  required  for  residents  of 
Illinois,  for  those  outside  tuition  charge 
is  $12.  Rooms  for  the  six  weeks  will 
cost  not  over  $36.  Other  expenses, 
books,  material,  etc.,  do  not  exceed  $8. 

The  principal  instructors  will  be  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  Miss  Eva  Cloud, 
librarian  of  the  Kewanee  library,  will 
give  instruction  in  children's  work  and 
literature.  Various  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity faculty  will  present  the  literature 
of  their  various  subjects. 

A  circular  giving  the  details  of  the 
summer  course  in  library  training  has 
been  issued  and  will  be  sent  on  request  to 
P.  L.  Windsor,  Director  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  library  school,  Urbana. 
Indiana 

The  Summer  school  library  course, 
conducted  by  the  Library  commission 
of  Indiana,  will  be  held  at  Butler  col- 
lege, Indianapolis,  June  19-July  29.  In- 
struction in  the  form  of  lectures  will  be 
given  on  various  library  methods  and 
library  activities,  by  the  staff  of  the 
Library  commission.  Lectures  by  out- 
side library  workers  will  be  given 
throughout  the  session. 

The  tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  In- 
diana. Su])])lies  and  text  books  will 
cost  about  $10.  Room  and  board  for 
the  six  weeks,  $31  to  $36.  The  College 
residence  will  be  used  as  a  home  for 
the  students. 

California 

The  lecture  course  of  the  Los  Angeles 
library  training  school  will  be  open  to 
visiting  librarians  and  library  assistants, 
April  3-11.  Time  will  be  given  to  in- 
formal library  discussions  and  problems 
and  to  visits  to  near-by  libraries  and 
branches.  A  series  of  special  lectures  on 
subjects  of  interest  to  library  workers 
will  be  given  by  instructors  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California  and 
others. 

A  fee  of  $10  will  be  charged  for  the 
full  six  weeks.  Special  arrangements 
will  be  made  for  those  who  wish  to  take 
any  one  course.  For  further  information 
address  Mrs  Theodora  R.  Brewitt,  Pub- 
lic library,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Miss  Theresa  Hitchler  of  the  Public 
library  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Miss 
Helen  Evans  of^the  Normal  school  of 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  W.  E.  Reavis  and  Miss 
Alice  Butterfield  will  join  the  staff  of 
Mr  Daniels  at  the  summer  school  at  the 
Public  library  at  Riverside,  Cal. 

New  York  state  library 

The  annual  summer  session  will  be- 
gin May  31  and  close  July  12.  It  will 
be  divided  into  two  sessions  of  three 
weeks  each,  beginning  respectively 
May  31  and  June  21.  The  first  three 
weeks  will  be  devoted  to  reference 
work  (bibliography,  public  documents 
and  the  use  of  reference  books)  ;  the 
second  will  include  cataloging  and 
classification.  As  only  a  limited  num- 
ber can  be  admitted,  early  application 
for  admission  is  desirable.  Admission 
is  limited,  as  usual,  to  those  holding 
paid  library  positions.  Library  work- 
ers in  New  York  State  are  charged 
nothing  for  tuition.  To  others,  the  fee 
is  $10  for  each  three  weeks  course.  A 
special  circular  giving  fuller  informa- 
tion is  in  press  and  will  be  sent  to  any 
one  interested.  All  requests  for  admis- 
sion blanks  or  other  information  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Registrar,  State 
library  school,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Simmons  college 

The  summer  library  school  of  Sim- 
mons college  will  be  held  July  3- 
August  11.  The  work  will  be  given  in 
two  three-week  periods  either  of  which 
may  be  taken  alone. 

A  general  course  will  1)0  given  from 
July  3  to  July  21,  when  cataloging, 
classification  and  library  work  will  be 
included.  The  second  term,  July  23- 
August  11,  will  be  concerned  with  the 
reference  work  and  library  economy. 

A  conference  for  librarians  will  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts free  library  commission  at 
Simmons  college,  July  25-27.  It  will  be 
open  to  all  members  of  the  summer 
school  and  will  take  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  course. 

A  course  in  library  work  with  chil- 
dren will  be  given  July  3-21  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Alice  Higgins. 


News  from  the  Field 

East 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Greensfield,  Mass.,  records  a 
circulation  of  84,134  v.,  an  increase  of 
iyi  % ;  5,280  readers'  cards  are  in  force. 

The  circulation  in  the  Memorial  Hall 
library,  Andover,  Mass.,  was  41,637  v. 
for  1915.  This  is  an  average  of  5.7  books 
per  capita. 

The  crowded  quarters  of  the  library 
handicaps  every  eflFort  in  extending  the 
work. 

Wm.  D.  (ioddard,  for  seven  years  li- 
brarian of  the  Naval  War  college  at 
Newport,  has  recently  gone  to  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I.,  as  librarian  of  the  De- 
borah Cook  Sayles  public  library  in 
succession  to  Harold  T.  Dougherty.  He 
is  succeeded  at  the  War  college  by  Dr 
Edwin  Wiley. 

Frances  H.  Bickford,  Simmons,  '13, 
for  the  past  five  years  connected  with 
the  Free  public  library  of  New  Haven 
as  assistant  in  the  children's  room, 
head  of  Fair  Haven  branch,  and  for  the 
last  two  years  as  head  of  the  school 
department,  has  resigned  her  position 
to  take  up  work  April  1,  as  librarian  of 
the  Bridgeport  high  school  library. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  report  of 
the  Public  library  of  Hudson,  Mass., 
made  by  its  librarian,  Grace  M.  Whitte- 
more,  is  a  recital  of  steady  efficient  work 
in  meeting  the  opportunities  for  library 
services  of  the  community.  Among 
other  things  are  noted,  circulation  of 
special  collections  of  suffrage  books  and 
successful  use  of  four  foreign  libraries, 
circulation  of  a  traveling  library  of 
Florence  and  an  exhibit  of  war  pictures. 
Considerable  service  was  rendered 
through  inter-library  loans.  Several 
gifts  of  books  were  received,  as  well  as 
plants  and  specimens  for  the  museum. 

Several  of  the  public  libraries  of 
Maine  have  received  bequests  recently. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  the  li- 
brary of  French  and  German  literature 
collected  by  Dr  I.  L.  Rice  which  has 
been  donated  to  Bates  college;  the  Ban- 
gor public  library  received  $100,000  from 
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the  late  Colonel  L.  H.  Pierce  of  Chicago ; 
the  late  B.  F.  Bryant  left  $1,000  to  the 
McArthur  library  in  Biddeford;  the  Za- 
doc  Long  library  received  a  bequest 
under  the  will  of  the  late  Governor  J. 
D.  Long  of  Massachusetts.  The  Maine 
state  library  received  a  copy  of  the 
"Treatise  of  the  passions  and  faculties 
of  the  soule  of  man"  by  Edward  Rey- 
nolds, printed  in  1640,  a  gift  of  Hon 
Edward  C.  Moody. 

Central  Atlantic 
The  New  York  public  library  has  re- 
ceived a  gift  of  $200,000  from  the  estate 
of  the  late  Mrs  E.  L.  T.  Black. 

Miss  Louise  Hamlin,  Pratt  '09,  has 
become  assistant  at  the  Morris  high 
school  library  in  the  Bronx. 

Miss  Julia  G.  Robeson,  Pratt  W,  has 
been  made  librarian  of  the  newly 
opened  Richmond  Hill  high  school  li- 
brary. 

Miss  Mary  Williams,  Pratt  '98,  has 
been  made  medical  librarian  on  the 
laboratory  staff  of  the  New  York  State 
department  of  health. 

Seymour  Eaton,  widely  known  in  the 
library  world  as  the  founder  of  the 
Book-lovers'  and  Tabard  Inn  libraries, 
died  at  his  home  at  Lansdowne,  Pa., 
March  13,  age  56. 

Miss  Mabel  E.  Jettinghoff,  Pratt  '13, 
who  has  been  since  graduation  first  as- 
sistant in  the  East  Liberty  branch  of 
the  Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  position  of  an- 
notator  and  classifier  in  the  cataloging 
department  of  that  library. 

New  York  public  library  will  have  an 
exhibition  of  Shakespeariana  in  com- 
memoration of  the  tercentenary  of  the 
death  of  William  Shakespeare  in  the  ex- 
hibition room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  cen- 
tral building  in  Fifth  avenue,  throughout 
April  and  May. 

Asa  C.  Tilton,  B.  A.  and  Ph.  D.,  Yale 
university,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
in  the  manuscript  division  of  the  New 
York  public  library,  beginning  March 
1.  Dr  Tilton  was  with  the  Wisconsin 
State  Historical  society  from  1904  to 


1910,  and  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
from  1913  to  1915. 

John  Ashurst,  who  for  several  years 
has  been  assistant  librarian  in  the  Free 
library  of  Philadelphia,  was  elected 
librarian  to  succeed  the  late  John 
Thompson,  March  3.  Mr  Ashurst  has 
been  interested  in  library  work  for  a 
good  many  years  and  has  practically  had 
charge  of  the  affairs  at  Free  library  of 
Philadelphia  during  the  incapacity  of  Mr 
Thompson  for  the  past  year. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Johnson  li- 
brary at  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  records  a 
circulation  of  79,379  v.,  with  20,288  v. 
on  the  shelves.  There  is  no  limitation 
in  the  number  of  books  which  can  be 
drawn  on  one  card. 

A  gift  of  more  than  200  books  in  the 
Italian  language  forms  the  nucleus  of 
a  branch  library  in  the  Italian  district. 
An  addition  to  the  library  and  the  refur- 
nishment  of  departments  will  result  in 
a  greatly  increased  improvement  in  work 
and  in  the  appearance  of  the  library. 

Receipts  for  the  year,  $7,715;  expendi- 
tures for  salaries,  books,  etc.,  $6,659. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public 
library  of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  records 
the  number  of  books  on  the  shelves, 
15,200;  circulation,  35,325  of  which 
32%  are  juvenile. 

Work  of  the  manual  art  pupils  of 
the  public  schools  was  exhibited  suc- 
cessfully at  the  library.  A  number  of 
meetings  have  been  held  in  the  exhibi- 
tion rooms.  Instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  library  was  given  to  every  class 
from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  grades 
in  the  five  public  schools,  in  Novem- 
ber. A  reception  to  the  teachers  in 
October  has  brought  more  cordial  rela- 
tions between  schools  and  libraries. 

The  nineteenth  annual  report  of  the 
Buffalo  public  library  contains,  with 
the  statistics  of  the  year's  work,  a  state- 
ment of  the  activities  of  each  depart- 
ment for  the  year,  which  shows  an  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  every  agency  of 
distribution. 

Number  of  volumes,  342,144;  total 
number  of  books  borrowed  for  home 
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use,  1,711,776,  loaned  to  87,843  regis- 
tered borrowers;  43,044  children  use 
books  from  920  class  room  libraries. 

The  greatest  increase  of  use  in  the 
year  was  in  books  on  the  industries, 
due  to  more  active  cooperation  between 
the  industrial  plants  of  the  city  and  the 
public  library.  Four  large  industries 
now  maintain  a  daily  delivery  to  and 
from  the  library  for  the  benefit  of  their 
employes.  The  fiction  per  cent  of  the 
total  circulation  for  1915  was  54, 
which  shows  a  decrease  of  10%  within 
the  past  ten  years. 

A  new  branch  library  (the  seventh) 
was  opened  in  December  in  a  neighbor- 
hood building.  The  main  part  of  the 
building  is  given  to  the  Public  library 
for  the  use  of  the  branch. 

Central 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  main 
building  for  the  Public  library  of  Indi- 
anapolis was  laid  on  March  24,  with 
appropriate  ceremony. 

Miss  Blanche  Seipel,  for  ten  years,  as- 
sistant librarian  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity library,  died  on  February  27  after 
a  brief  illness  of  nervous  prostration. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  shows  the 
number  of  volumes  on  the  shelves,  19,- 
564;  borrowers'  cards  in  force,  6,004; 
issue  for  home  use,  79,785  v.  There  are 
8  branches  throughout  the  county,  lo- 
cated in  villages  and  deposit  collections 
in  4  schools.  Over  300  rural  readers  are 
reached. 

The  7th  annual  report  of  the  Public 
library  at  Gary,  Ind.,  records  the  num- 
ber of  card  holders,  13,186;  the  circula- 
tion, 360,847  V.  of  which  137,460  v.  were 
circulated  through  the  schools.  The  per 
cent  of  fiction  is  38.8;  4,847  music  rolls 
were  circulated.  There  are  21  organiza- 
tions which  meet  in  the  main  library  and 
others  at  the  branches.  Two  townships 
were  added  to  the  library  territory  with- 
in the  year.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
library  was  given  to  all  the  grade  chil- 
dren of  the  public  schools  and  in  one 
parochial  school.  The  high  school  course 
in  the  use  of  the  library  was  lengthened 
by  two  weeks. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  for  1915  is 
most  attractive,  both  in  appearance  and 
contents. 

Some  of  the  interesting  statistics: 
Population,  61^87;  tax  income  per  cap)- 
ita,  $.40:  number  of  books  in  the  li- 
brary, 52,735  v.;  per  capita  .86;  total 
number  of  borrowers,  15,700;  percent 
of  population,  25j4;  total  circulation, 
282,519;  percent  increase  in  circula- 
tion, 68>^;  circulation  per  capita,  4.57; 
number  of  branches,  5;  deposit  sta- 
tions, 4;  school  room  collections,  97. 

Stereopticon  talks  for  the  children 
were  given  during  the  winter.  Over 
25,000  attended  the  educational  meet- 
ings held  in  the  auditorium  during  the 
year.  A  course  of  lectures  on  the  use 
of  the  library  was  given  in  the  high 
schools,  normal  school  and  vocational 
guidance  classes. 

Miss  Ella  M.  McLoney,  who  for  25 
years  has  been  chief  librarian  of  the 
Public  library  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has 
resigned  from  that  position,  but  at  the 
request  of  the  Board  will  have  the  less 
arduous  duties  as  assistant  in  charge  of 
the  branch  library  at  University  Place. 

Miss  McLoney  has  long  been  identified 
with  library  work  in  Iowa.  She  has  seen 
the  Des  Moines  library  grow  from  6,000 
v.,  employing  two  assistants,  to  90,000  v. 
with  a  force  of  30  people. 

Miss  McLoney  has  been  active  in  the 
library  organizations,  not  only  of  the 
state  but  of  the  country  and  has  been 
active  in  the  club  life  of  Des  Moines. 

The  work  in  the  library  has  grown  so 
arduous  in  the  last  few  years  that  Miss 
McLoney  is  not  sorry  to  be  relieved  of 
so  much  to  do  and  turns  to  the  lesser 
charge  under  some  one  else's  direction 
with  a  feeling  of  relief  if  not  pleasure. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public 
library  of  Davenport  records  a  year  of 
growth  in  all  departments  establi*^hed 
and  two  new  deposit  stations  opened. 
The  circulation  for  the  year  is  192,098 
v.,  an  increase  of  nearly  18,000,  an 
average  of  four  books  per  capita  of  the 
population;  total  registration,  11,341, 
which  is  24%  of  the  population.  The 
library  contains  42,669  v. ;  the  income  is 
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$26,170,  of  which  $7,550  is  spent  for 
salaries. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  year  was  the 
Boys'  book  week,  which  was  held  in 
November  and  closed  with  an  enter- 
tainment for  the  boys,  in  the  library 
club  rooms.  It  has  added  a  number  of 
boys  to  the  list  of  borrowers. 

Youngstown  (Ohio)  public  library 
has  changed  its  fiscal  year  to  the  cal- 
endar year,  to  coincide  with  the  city 
fiscal  year.  This  change  will  save 
much  confusion  and  unnecessary  work. 
On  February  1,  the  Newark  charging 
system  went  into  eflFect.  This  included 
not  only  the  recarding  and  pocketing 
of  all  the  books  in  the  library  but  the 
reregistering  of  the  library  card  hold- 
ers. Readers  were  not  required  to 
make  out  new  application  blanks.  A 
station  of  the  library  has  been  opened 
in  the  Hippodrome  arcade,  which  runs 
through  between  the  two  main  streets 
of  the  city.  The  library  consists  of  two 
double  bookcases  with  glass  doors. 
These  cases  stand  in  the  center  of  the 
corridor,  close  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Hippodrome  theater.  The  station  is 
open  from  9  in  the  morning  until  9  at 
night,  in  charge  of  library  trained  as- 
sistants. It  is  doing  a  heavy  business 
as  it  catches  the  shopping  and  theater 
crowds.  A  stock  of  1200  volumes  is 
replenished  by  daily  deliveries  from  the 
central  library.  Books  may  be  bor- 
rowed and  returned  interchangeably  by 
the  readers.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  open  a  station  in  the  foreign 
department  of  one  of  the  down  town 
banks.  Books  in  several  languages 
will  circulate,  as  well  as  manuals  of 
citizenship  and  easy  English  book<^. 
The  Republic  Rubber  Works  have  ar- 
ranged to  keep  someone  constantly  in 
charge  of  a  station  which  will  be 
opened  in  their  club  house  on  March  1. 
This  will  serve  not  only  the  1500  em- 
ployees but  the  entire  neighborhood, 
as  the  club  house  is  the  social  center 
for  the  surrounding  district. 

Pacific  Coast 

Ernest  S.  Moulton,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Public  library 


at  Riverside,  died  February  4.  Mr 
Moulton  was  well  known  in  southern 
California  and  was  much  interested  in 
civic  aflFairs. 

Miss  Nelle  Sanford,  who  took  the 
course  in  Riverside  library  service 
school,  has  been  elected  head  cataloger 
at  the  Public  library  of  Bakerfield,  Cal. 
Mary  Griffin,  of  the  same  school,  has 
been  employed  by  the  Public  library  at 
Ames,  Iowa.  Alvan  W.  Clark  took  a 
position  with  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Com- 
pany of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Mr  Clark 
was  the  first  man  to  take  the  work  at 
Riverside. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  at 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  records  an  increase  in 
the  work  in  every  department  and  in  cir- 
culation for  home  use  of  almost  20%, 
reaching  296,366  volumes;  the  number 
of  borrowers  grew  to  8,711.  The  re- 
quirement of  the  signature  of  the  gruar- 
antor  has  been  abolished.  The  vaca- 
tion privilege  for  book  borrowers  has 
been  largely  extended.  The  library  is 
open  every  day  in  the  year  except  New 
Year's.  The  future  needs  of  the  library 
as  outlined  by  the  board  are  larger 
quarters  for  the  center  library,  repairs 
on  the  present  building,  telephone  serv- 
ice and  furniture  for  the  branch  libra- 
ries. An  enlarged  staff  is  an  impera- 
tive need,  to  extend  the  work  in  direc- 
tions where  it  is  needed. 

Canada 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Calgary 
public  library  records  number  of  books 
in  the  library,  25,977  V. ;  registered  bor- 
rowers exclusive  of  children  holding 
school  cards,  15,230;  population,  67,500; 
circulation  per  capita,  3.5;  average  cost 
per  volume  circulated,  .094 ;  maintenance, 
$15,186;  salaries,  $11,308;  per  capita  tax 
the  New  England  boy  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  the  goody  goody  thing  which 
levy,  $0.29. 

The  work  with  the  school  libraries  has 
been  most  satisfactory.  The  Public 
school  board  has  cooperated  with  the 
Library  board  in  the  work  with  the 
school  during  the  year  supplying  the  new 
books  needed.  They  turned  over  to  the 
library  all  the  books  in  the  public  schools 
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which  were  thoroughly  cleaned,  repaired 
and  supplemented  by  large  purchases. 
Fifty-five  grade  libraries  were  sent  out, 
an  increase  of  22.  From  these,  20,849  v. 
were  circulated  during  the  year. 

An  appeal  for  books  for  the  soldiers 
was  most  generously  heeded,  and  in  addi- 
tion a  large  number  of  books  and  maga- 
zines were  circulated  in  Sarcee  military 
camp  and  Victoria  barracks. 

A  lecture  course  was  inaugurated  in 
the  library  every  Saturday  evening  and 
other  regular  nights  at  several  suburban 
centres;  interesting  illustrated  lectures 
were  also  given  to  the  soldiers  from  time 
to  time. 

On  account  of  financial  conditions,  the 
staflf  was  placed  on  reduced  time  sched- 
ule with  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
salary.  Mr  Alexander  Calhoun,  librar- 
ian, says : 

In  spite  of  this  and  the  general  unusual 
conditions,  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  has 
been  maintained  in  all  departments.  Only 
the  splendid  cooperation  and  loyal  service 
of  every  member  of  the  staflf  have  made  this 
possible. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the 
Windsor  public  library  records  a  circula- 
tion of  109,497  V.  This  was  an  increase 
of  nearly  30,000  over  the  previous  year 
on  account  of  the  number  of  soldiers 
stationed  in  the  locality  who  have  made 
good  use  of  the  library.  The  library  re- 
ceived some  old  and  rare  books  relating 
to  Canadian  history.  The  library  also 
suffered  a  loss  owing  to  contagious 
diseases  which  caused  a  health  officer  to 
destroy  books  which  had  been  exposed. 

Mr  George  H.  Locke,  chief  librarian 
of  the  Public  library  at  Toronto,  in 
summing  up  the  work  of  the  year, 
calls  attention  to  the  growing,  crowded 
condition  of  the  reference  library,  par- 
ticularly that  part  containing  the  his- 
torical collections.  A  special  feature 
of  the  year's  work  was  the  opening  of 
the  library  of  music  in  the  circulating 
room  of  the  reference  building.  The 
work  in  historical  story  telling  shows 
an  attendance  of  12,671  children  and  a 
circulation  of  249,260  books.  Three 
new  branch  library  buildings  are  well 
under  way  and  will  be  opened  shortly. 
The    use    of    the    books    in    the    entire 


library  reached  one  million  and  a  quar- 
ter; of  this  642,901  were  adult  home 
reading,  and  249,260  v.  were  used  in 
the  home  reading  of  children,  an  in- 
crease over  the  first  year  of  200,000. 
Books  added  to  the  library,  31,946. 

Foreign 

Mr  S.  S.  Day,  who  has  been  on  the 
staflf  of  the  Public  library  at  Adelaide, 
South  Australia,  since  1902,  and  who 
enlisted  in  the  Second  expeditionary 
force,  September,  1914,  was  killed  on 
the  Gallipoli  peninsula,  June  1,  1915. 
His  unfailing  courtesy  and  efficient 
service  make  his  death  particularly  de- 
plorable for  the  library. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Adelaide,  South  Australia,  is  one  of 
progress,  notwithstanding  the  trouble- 
some times. 

The  rearrangement  on  the  D.  C.  of 
the  whole  library  has  now  been  com- 
pleted. The  publications  of  learned 
societies  and  similar  literature  has  been 
brought  together  and  about  7,000  of 
U.  S.  documents  transferred  from  the 
Parliamentary  library  to  the  Public  li- 
brary have  all  been  arranged  and  the 
books  made  available  for  readers.  A 
periodical  room,  opened  in  November, 
has  proved  a  useful  and  popular  room 
for  the  library. 

In  February,  1915,  a  children's  room 
was  opened  at  the  south  end  of  the 
ground  floor.  It  has  been  fitted  up 
with  shelves  arranged  the  proper 
height  and  a  collection  of  books  for  the 
children  having  been  added.  The  at- 
tendance has  been  encouraging.  Miss 
A.  B.  Whitham,  B.  A.,  the  children's 
librarian,  has  been  most  enthusiastic 
in  her  eflforts. 

Total  number  of  volumes  92,458. 
The  donations  of  the  library  during 
the  year  reached  over  17,000  items,  a 
number  of  which  are  especially  inter- 
esting, owing  to  age  and  rarity.  The 
library  has  a  considerable  number  of 
duplicates  which  are  available  for  ex- 
change. The  number  of  persons  mak- 
ing use  of  the  library  are  107,590. 

Mr  H.  R.  Pumell,  formerly  a  promi- 
nent English  librarian,  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  library. 
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I               ine  largest  oooRSwre  in  ine  woria.  | 

S                                See  the  ch(tffter  on  Chka(^,  page  43/' Ttmr  United  states/' Inf 'Arnold  Bennett  E 

S  TT    is  recognized    all    over  the   country  that   we  earned    this  repu-  E 

E                         tation  because  we  have  on  hand  at  all  times  a  more  complete  E 

E  assortment  of  the  books  of  all  publishers  than  can  be  found  on  the  E 

5  shelves  of  any  other  bookdealer  in  the  entire  United  States.      Our  S 

E  stock  comprises  agricultural  and  technical  works,  theological  and  relig-  E 

5  ious  books,  school  and  college  text  books,   etc.,   besides  the  works  In  5 

5  miscellaneous  literature  that  one  expects  to  find  in  a  general  book  store.  S 

I                   OUR   LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT  | 

=  is  devoted    exclusively  to  the  interests  of  Public  Libraries,   Schools,  E 

s  Colleges  and    Universities,  and  our  long  experience  and  familiarity  = 

s  with  this  special   branch  of  the  book   business  enables  us  to  offer  a  s 

S  most  efficient  service.  s 

S  We  should  like  to  have  all  librarians  visit  our  store  with  the  same  E 

E  natural  ardor  expressed  by  Mr.  Bennett,   or  if  nor   in  town,  to  have  a  E 

S  natural  tendency  to  send  us  their  book  oruers.  E 

I                                               LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT  | 

I  A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Chicago  I 
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LIBRARIANS! 

YOH  PMBLEII  OF  mW  TO  LETTQ  TOW  STACKS,  FILES.  BOORS,  ETC^  IS  HMUY  SOIVEO  IT  IStHfi 


ffiXUocim.*^ 


GUMMED  PAPER  LETTERS  &  FIGURES 


ManufMturatf  only  by    The  Tablet  A  Tick^l  Co.    CklMoo    N«wVorlc    SMPranetoM 
S«ii4  for  eateloouo  to  noarost  aMroao 


Q      /•    M         CV-^^o^-*   ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^8  Machine 

tjCLrCZy    M     If  OC«     Sommthing  Nmw  for  UhrofieM,  SehooU,  mte. 

Wm.  H.  Rademaekers,  the  well  known  Library  Binder  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  for 
many  years  noted  that  Libraries  and  Schools  need  to  safeguard  employees,  pupils  and 
borrowers  of  Books.  He  has  invented  and  patented  a  book  disinfecting  machine  which 
enables  him  to  disinfect,  without  the  slightest  injury,  every  page  of  a  Book,  after  it  is 
rebound. 

Books  carry  disease  germs.  Libraries  and  Schools  can  now  have  their  books  re- 
bound, and  at  the  same  time  disinfected,  without  extra  cost 

Thirty  years  of  experience  in  all  branches  of  Bookbinding  has  taught  me  what 
binding  is  most  suitable  for  hard  use  in  Libraries  and  Schools. 

I  supervise  all  my  work,  my  Bindery  is  always  open  to  visitors.  Send  me  two 
works  of  Fiction,  prepaid  and  I  will  rebind  same,  one  in  cloth  and  one  in  half  leather, 
and  send  them  to  you  that  you  may  see  samples  of  my  work. 

I  return  all  work  four  weeks  after  receiving  it.    Ask  for  price  list.    Give  me  a  trial. 


WM.  H.  RADEMAEKERS 

IMPROVED  LIBRARY  BINDER 

Binder  for  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Free  Public  Library 
Corner  Chester  Ave.,  and  Oraton  St  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  FIRST 

BOOK  BINDING 

Eighteen  years'  experience  for 

Public  Libraries 

(All  Through  the  Country) 
Writm  for  Frices  €md  Book  ofParticulart 

THE  BOOK  SHOP  BINDERY 

314-322  West  Svperior  Street  Ckicafo,  ID. 


Fifty  years  serving  Libraries 
should  count  for  some  standard 

BOOKBINDING 

Why  not  get  in  .touch*  Mr.  Librarian? 
Samples  for  the  asking 

K.   E.   WinCkler    ancmnati^O 
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Library  Cleaning  By  a  New  Method 

Vacuum  cleaning  outfits  not  of  themselves  satisfactory  for  cleaning 
books  and  Ubraries. 

The  LANG  METHOD  with  special  book  trays  and  special  bmshes 
is  effective  and  preserves  arrangement  of  books. 


New  naren.  Conn.,  March  4th.  1915. 


YALE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

J.  C.  SCHWAB,  Ubrarlan. 
Mr.  Horace  O.  Cooke. 

No.  114  Uberty  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:^B4«>l7lnf  to  your  letter  of  March  3rd,  regarding  Mr.  W.  W.  Lang's  work  In  connection  with  the 
cleaning  of  books  in  tms  llbraiy,  I  beg  to  confirm  hi*  statement  that  he  was  on  two  successlTe  occasions  engaged 
under  contract  to  clean  such  bodu  with  a  stationary  and  movable  vacuum  pump.  Be  was  industrious  and  Ingenious 
and  carried  oo  the  work  to  our  satisfaction. 

The  part  you  an  particularly  concerned  with,  I  Judge,  is  his  skill  in  derlBlng  proper  tools  and  appliances  with 
which  to  effectively  clean  the  books.  In  this  he  was  very  successful  and  ingenlou».  (>f  course.  I  am  not  an  expert 
In  sudi  matters  and  have  no  great  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  pn>l)lems  involved,  but.  judging  from  the  result. 
I  believe  he  baa  proved  himself  competent  to  meet  the  problems  involved,  and  I  should  be  glad  If  his  theories  could 
be  given  a  wide  application. 

I  may  add.  as  a  note  of  warning,  that  not  too  much  must  be  expected  of  any  mechanical  device  to  clean  books 
as  compared  with  tht  laborious  and  expensive  process  of  cleaning  \^  hand.  But  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
visible  dirt  from  the  shelves  and  from  the  tops  and  sides  of  books  the  pumping  method  is  unexcelled.  It  actually 
removes  the  dirt  without  Injury  to  the  books  and  collects  it  in  a  receptacle.  Much  depends  upon  the  shape  of  the 
nonle,  which  Mr.  Lang  has  perfected,  also  on  the  devices  for  handling  the  books.  In  which  he  nas  perfected  some 
very  promising  mechanical  contrivances. 

fioptng  that  this  measurably  meets  your  Inquiry.  I  remain.  Yours  very  truly. 

J.   C.    SCHWAB. 


WILLIAM  G.  LANG 
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The  Field  of  Library  Science* 

Eraest   Gushing   Richardson,   president   of 
the  American  Library  Institute 

The  object  of  the  American  Library 
Institute  has  been  provisionally  described 
as  "study  and  discussion  in  the  field  of 
library  science" — with  an  emphasis  on 
the  word  "study." 

This  emphasis  on  study  has  been  am- 
plified as  the  encouragement  of  research, 
book  publication,  and  higher  education, 
in  the  field  of  library  science,  and  the 
promotion  of  libraries  of  learning.  Its 
field,  thus,  is  learned  libraries  and  learn- 
ing in  library  matters. 

The  program  of  the  present  meeting  is 
organized  as  a  sort  of  illustration  by 
sample  topics  of  the  fourfold  nature  of 
the  field  as  thus  described : 

Two  papers  fall  under  the  head  of 
teaching,  and  both  are  practical  modem 
topics.  One  of  these  touches  on  univer- 
sity library  staff  teaching  in  general,  in- 
cluding both  library  school  teaching  and 
teaching  the  book  sciences  to  graduates 
or  undergraduates ;  the  other  calls  atten- 
tion to  that  particular  method  of  instruc- 
tion which  has  only  lately  come  to  be 
much  recognized  for  its  real  value  as  a 
teaching  method  and  which  may  be  called 
exhibition  teaching. 

There  are  two  topics  also  in  research. 
The  first  of  these  has  to  do  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  books  as  they  pass  from 
library  to  library  through  the  ages;  the 
other  is  an  essay  in  the  description  of 
manuscripts,  intended  to  bring  out  the 
fact  that  the  task  of  cataloging  is  to  de- 
scribe all  the  differences  of  one  book  to 
all  other  books.  It  shows  that,  in  the 
case   of  manuscripts  the  process  is  not 
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complete  until  it  results  in  an  entire  col- 
lation. These  papers  are  themselves 
both  very  specialized  but  definite  contri- 
butions to  learning:  they  also  stress  the 
fact  that  the  purpose  of  a  scientific 
society  will  often  be  better  served  by 
papers  to  be  read  and  printed  than  by 
papers  interesting  to  listeners.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  find  topics  in  the  his- 
tory of  libraries  which  would  have  made 
more  bearable  papers,  or  even  to  have 
made  of  these  very  papers  entertainment 
papers,  instead  of  contributions  to  re- 
search, but  at  this  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  the  Institute  it  seemed  important  to 
suggest  the  matter  of  contribution  to  re- 
search, as  distinguished  from  talk  about 
research,  or  about  the  results  of  research. 

Finally,  the  whole  afternoon  session 
which  is  devoted  to  cooperation  between 
libraries  of  learning  is  intended  to  sug- 
gest, first,  that  there  is  a  field  for  co- 
operation quite  distinct  from  the  field 
covered  by  Poole's  Index,  the  A.  L.  A. 
catalog,  the  Portrait  index,  and  the 
A.  L.  A.  Carnegie  endowment.  It  was 
designed  in  the  second  place,  farther,  to 
try  to  bring  to  a  practical  productive 
point  the  A.  L.  I.  plan,  the  essence  of 
which  lies  in  the  two  facts :  1 )  that  every 
library  does  a  great  deal  of  work,  which, 
with  only  slightly  added  labor  and  ex- 
pense, might  become  almost  equally  use- 
ful to  many  other  libraries,  and,  2)  the 
fact  that  research  libraries,  however 
small,  may,  by  taking  a  specialty  which 
is  small  enough,  do  something  which  is  a 
definite  contribution  to  the  desired  total  ; 
it  is  like  the  progress  of  research  itself 
in  this  respect. 

This  blocking  out  for  the  A.  L.  I.  of  a 
field  not  duplicative  of  that  of  other 
bodies  was  not  in  the  beginning  theoreti- 
cal ;  it  was  rather  empiric.  It  arose  from 
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the  observations:  1)  that  it  was  rather 
hard  to  get  research  librarians  to  the 
meetings  of  the  other  associations;  2) 
that  there  was  little  or  no  provision  in  ex- 
isting library  schools  for  the  education  of 
librarians  in  palaeography,  archival 
science,  engraving,  numismatics,  and 
many  like  matters;  3)  that  Americans 
publish  very  few  books  or  review  articles 
on  library  matters  of  a  non-technical 
kind;  4)  that  when  the  American  his- 
torical association  asked  to  have  certain 
indexes  prepared  it  was  found  that  the 
Carnegie  endowment  was  for  popular 
purposes  and  could  not  be  used  to  serve 
learning.  Altogether,  it  seemed  that  the 
field  of  learning  in  the  book  sciences  had 
not  been  preempted  and  might  provision- 
ally be  staked  off  for  the  A.  L.  I. 

This  definition  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Institute  as  a  learned  or  scientific 
society  in  the  field  of  Library  science 
involves  the  questions  as  to  what  the 
field  of  library  science  in  fact  is,  and 
what  part  of  the  field  it  is  that  "learn- 
ing" occupies. 

There  are  those  who  hesitate  to  use 
the  phrase  "Library  science"  at  all.  Li- 
brarianship,  they  say,  is  an  art,  not  a 
science.  Library  economy,"  they  say, 
"we  understand,  but  as  for  Library 
science,  it  is  a  mere  pedantic  label  for 
a  useful  art.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  a 
scientific  library  association." 

Now,  of  course,  if  the  phrase  "Library 
science"  is  used  as  synonymous  for  Li- 
brary economy,  there  is  some  truth  in 
this.  Library  economy  is  applied  Li- 
brary science,  but  it  is  not  any  more 
Library  science  than  dye  manufacturing 
is  chemistry.  Every  science  implies  re- 
search, teaching,  and  application,  and 
Library  economy  has  to  do  with  appli- 
cation only.  The  field  of  Library  science 
covers  research  and  teaching,  as  well  as 
application. 

As  for  there  not  being  any  such  thing 
as  Library  science:  to  say  this  is  to  say 
that  there  are  no  such  things  as  libraries. 
Wherever  there  is  any  class  of  objects 
which  can  be  described  and  classified, 
there  is  the  raw  material  of  a  science. 
The  field  of  Library  science  is  libraries : 
all  libraries  that  are  or  have  been,  their 


nature  and  functions,  their  morphology 
and  their  physiology,  their  origin  and 
their  destiny.  These  libraries,  looked  on 
as  existing  real  objects,  are  collections  of 
books  appropriately  housed,  organized 
and  manned  to  serve  particular  ends, 
which  ends  may  be  broadly  distinguished 
into  the  dissemination  of  common  knowl- 
edge and  aid  in  the  production  of  new 
knowledge. 

Libraries,  being  made  up  out  of 
books,  and  all  books  that  are  being  either 
in  libraries,  on  the  way  to  libraries,  or 
on  the  way  to  destruction,  there  is  noth- 
ing which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  books 
which  is  foreign  to  the  library  field.  The 
field  of  Library  science  is,  therefore,  the 
world  of  books,  their  production  and  dis- 
tribution, their  gathering  again  into 
libraries  and  their  consumption  by  read- 
ers. It  is  synonymous  with  the  book 
sciences  in  that  it  contains  all  the  rest — 
authorship,  publication,  book-selling.  The 
librarian  has  to  follow  the  whole  career 
of  a  book  from  the  time  when  it  issues 
from  the  press  in  what  Mr  Spencer  calls 
"an  indefinite,  incoherent  homogenity," 
while  it  passes  through  successive  differ- 
entiations in  the  hands  of  jobbers  and  re- 
tailers, and  until  it  arrives  at  its  final 
position  in  that  highly  complex  organism, 
the  library,  an  organism  wherein  every 
book  unit  differs  from  every  other  unit, 
and  which  has  become  a  "definite,  coher- 
ent heterogeneity."  In  short,  he  runs  the 
gamut  of  the  book  sciences. 

The  field  of  Library  science  thus  con- 
tains all  the  book  sciences.  This  brings 
the  discussion  of  the  field  of  Library 
science  to  the  point  of  asking  "What 
are  the  book  sciences?  What  are,  in 
fact,  the  different  studies  included  in  the 
field  of  Library  science?" 

The  answer  to  this  question  has  been 
often  approached  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  branches  of  knowledge  "necessary 
to  a  librarian"  or  "necessary  to  a 
book-lover."  All  the  books  on  Li- 
brary science  have  chapters  or  para- 
graphs on  the  subject — Ebert,  Schmidt, 
Parent,  des  Houssayes,  Graesel,  etc. 
Rouveyres'  well-known  and  well-padded 
work  in  ten  volumes,  from  the  book- 
lovers'  standpoint,  is,  for  example,  an 
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encyclopedic,  though  by  no  means  com- 
plete, survey  of  the  matter. 

Another  and  still  better  way  of  ap- 
proach to  the  field  of  the  book  sciences 
is  to  take  the  book  sections  of  the  stand- 
ard classifications — Cutter,  Dewey,  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  etc.  Cutter  is  espe- 
cially strong  at  this  point. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  present  paper, 
however,  there  are  two  other  and  better 
ways  of  taking  up  the  matter  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  field,  one  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  higher  education  of  libra- 
rians and  the  teaching  of  the  book 
sciences  in  the  university,  the  other  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  fields  for  pos- 
sible research. 

From  the  first  point  of  view,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  what,  in  fact,  are 
the  matters  with  which  the  librarian  of 
the  larger  American  university  or  refer- 
ence libraries  have  to  deal.  All  such 
libraries  nowadays  contain  printed  books, 
written  documents  and  engravings  in 
large  quantities,  and  considerable  quan- 
tities of  manuscript  rolls  and  codices,  in- 
scriptions, coins,  medals,  papyri,  and 
museum  objects.  Printed  books,  too,  in- 
clude not  only  the  usual  books  at  usual 
prices,  but  books  of  unusual  form,  ma- 
terial and  typography — ^books  valuable 
for  their  beauty  or  rarity,  for  their  illus- 
trations or  their  binding,  for  the  auto- 
graphs or  written  notes  which  they  con- 
tain, for  their  association  features. 

The  handling  of  these  matters  calls 
for  extensive  learning  and  technical 
knowledge  of  a  very  specialized  kind — 
knowledge  of  palaeography  and  diplo- 
matics, numismatics,  sigillography,  en- 
graving, archival  science,  muscology,  his- 
tory of  printing,  binding,  illumination 
and  illustration,  the  encyclopedia  of  the 
sciences  from  a  special  standpoint,  lin- 
guistic study  of  a  wide  character  and  spe- 
cial learning  of  various  sorts,  especially 
in  history  and  art.  How,  for  example, 
do  you  keep  an  unbaked  clay  tablet,  a 
fragile  papyrus,  or  a  tattered  book  of  old 
town  records,  from  falling  to  pieces? 
How  do  you  shelve  Abyssinian  rolls? 
How  do  you  decide  whether  a  certain 
miniature  is  from  the  workshop  of  Jean 
Pucelle?    How  do  you  exhibit  a  codex 


without  spoiling  the  binding?  How  do 
you  describe  manuscripts  or  coins  or 
museum  objects?  How  do  you  display 
coins?  How  label  objects?  How  de- 
scribe a  collection  of  engravings?  How 
date  an  inscription  or  manuscript  ?  How 
find  authors  of  manuscript  works  ?  How 
detect  forgeries? 

Where  now,  we  ask,  among  American 
library  schools  or  in  the  universities  can 
instruction  in  these  matters,  adapted  to 
the  need  of  a  man  who  is  actually  re- 
quired to  direct  or  even  perform  the 
processes  required,  be  found  ?  Where  in 
America  is  there  any  group  of  men  sys- 
tematically trying  to  secure  the  offering 
of  such  instruction? 

Finally,  perhaps  the  most  pointed  way 
to  illustrate  what  library  learning  covers 
is  to  resurvey  the  field  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  topics  which  may  form 
suitable  subjects  for  research  work. 
These  topics  may  be  conveniently 
grouped  under  the  general  heads  of 
authorship,  publication,  multiplication, 
variation,  the  origin  of  new  forms,  sur- 
vival, and  collection. 

Beginning  with  the  matter  of  author- 
ship, there  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  great 
and  fascinating  field  of  modern  psy- 
chology, which  has  to  do  with  matters 
of  inward  writing,  the  inward  processes 
which  produces  outward  writing,  with 
the  reading  of  writing  or  print,  with  ex- 
pression of  all  sorts,  with  the  causes  of 
error,  memory  books  and  so  on.  A 
casual  glance  at  a  volume  of  the  Bulletin 
of  Psychology  will  show  the  great  field 
that  is  being  worked  here  and  the  real 
importance  of  the  field  for  the  helping 
of  readers,  as  well  as  for  efficient  admin- 
istration at  many  points. 

In  the  field  of  publication  there  is,  first, 
the  matter  of  oral  publication  and  trans- 
mission— the  method  which  was  before 
even  writing  began.  This  opens  the  rich 
and  fascinating  field  of  bards  and  min- 
strels, blind  Homer  and  the  Indian 
schools  for  memorizing,  the  Wolfian 
hypothesis,  the  oral  transmission  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  popular  origin  of  the 
themes  of  Shakespeare  plays,  the  Faust 
legend,  and  so  on,  together  with  a  thou- 
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sand  interesting  minor  theses  embraced 
within  these  topics. 

Following  the  matter  of  oral  publica- 
tion, we  have  publication  by  handwriting, 
of  which  publication  by  printing  is  sim- 
ply one  variety.  Here  again  is  a  wealth 
of  topic  in  many  classes;  epigraphy,  or 
the  science  of  writing  on  hard  materials, 
papyrology,  or  the  science  of  papyri,  dip- 
lomatics, or  the  science  of  folded  docu- 
ments, palaeography  proper,  or  the  sci- 
ence of  vellum  and  paper  rolls  and 
•codices,  numismatics,  the  science  of 
coins,  sigillography,  the  science  of  seals, 
and  so  on. 

All  these  different  kinds  of  written 
books  have  their  questions:  some  in 
common  with  other  kinds,  some  peculiar 
to  themselves;  questions  as  to  the  sym- 
bols used,  methods,  instruments,  ma- 
terials, forms.  There  are  mnemonic 
books,  with  several  obvious  theses,  such 
as  wampum,  quipu,  message  sticks, 
tallies,  mnemonic  fringes,  the  abacus,  and 
so  on.  There  are  books  in  picture  writ- 
ing,— Aztec,  Egyptian,  Hittite,  ancient 
Babylonian — books  also  in  syllabic  and 
alphabetic  writing,  and  in  mixed  systems. 
Again,  there  are  books  whose  symbols 
are  produced  by  elevation,  or  depression, 
and  books  where  they  are  produced  by 
contrasting  colors.  There  are  books  en- 
graved or  cut  with  dies,  books  modelled, 
moulded,  hammered  or  stamped  into 
their  form,  books  written  with  pen,  brush 
or  stylus,  needles,  dies,  stencils,  stamps, 
and  various  other  instruments.  There 
are  books  on  every  imaginable  substance, 
mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal;  on  gold, 
silver,  copper,  bronze,  clay,  marble, 
granite ;  on  leaves,  bark,  planks,  papyrus ; 
on  antlers,  shoulder  blades,  skins;  on 
paper  of  many  kinds.  There  are  books 
in  tablet,  sheet,  roll,  diploma  and  codex 
form.  Every  one  of  these  distinct  char- 
acters of  books  has  its  own  peculiar 
problems  in  library  economy  and  all 
afford  opportunity  for  original  investiga- 
tion and  yields  many  other  theses.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  writers  and  their 
methods.  In  the  matter  of  the  symbols 
themselves  there  is  an  endless  number 
^nd  variety  of  questions  as  to  forms  of 


letters,  abbreviations,  shorthand  writing, 
cryptography,  palimpsests  and  so  on. 

Printing,  again,  as  a  method  of  publi- 
cation, has  still  its  many  almost  un- 
touched points  for  investigation ;  for  ex- 
ample, its  most  primitive  exhibition  in 
the  pintadores,  or  the  body  painting 
stamps  and  all  the  rich  group  of  anthro- 
pological questions  as  to  tattooing,  mne- 
monic fetish  bags,  and  the  like,  as  well 
as  the  thousands  of  topics  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  printing  with  mov- 
able types  and  the  origin  of  the  many 
modem  kinds  of  mechanical  printing. 

Connected  with  both  publication  by 
writing  and  by  printing,  are  questions  of 
binding,  illumination,  illustration,  etc. 

Coming  to  the  multiplication  of  books, 
for  which  printing  especially  stands,  a 
dozen  theses  could  be  named  offhand 
which  are  almost  untouched;  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  early  period,  speeding  by  dic- 
tation to  many  scribes  at  once,  or  by 
dividing  up  of  a  manuscript,  wholesale 
illumination,  stamps,  copying  schools, 
copying  by  authors,  the  development  of 
publication  by  copyists.  Even  the  gen- 
eral theme  of  the  different  modem  de- 
vices for  the  multiplication  of  books  has 
hardly  been  touched,  and  the  history  of 
the  printing  press  is  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted. The  biography  of  copyists  and 
printers  is  a  rich  field. 

Again,  the  matter  of  the  distribution 
of  books  lets  in  a  long  list  of  topics  in 
the  history  of  bookselling :  ancient  stock, 
prices,  terms,  making  to  order,  hawking, 
colporteurs,  traveling  salesmen,  auctions, 
fairs,  shops,  catalogs,  etc.,  etc.,  and,  of 
course,  local  history  and  biography. 

The  matter  of  variation,  once  more, 
introduces  the  whole  wide  field  of  tex- 
tual, historical  and  literary  criticism,  the 
reasons  for  involuntary  error  in  trans- 
mission, the  heredity  of  manuscripts, 
composite  authorship,  editions,  voluntary 
changes,  plagiarism,  and  what  not. 

The  matter  of  the  origin  of  new  forms 
links  onto  this  matter  of  variation;  for 
example,  at  the  point  where  a  much 
edited  book  ceases  to  be  the  work  of  the 
author  and  becomes  the  work  of  the 
editor.    More  interesting  and  important, 
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however,  under  this  head,  is  the  process 
by  which  new  forms  are  created,  since 
this  is  the  foundation  of  the  very  idea  of 
research.  All  growth  in  human  knowl- 
edge follows  the  same  process.  A  cer- 
tain idea,  say  on  the  transmission  of 
sound  is  published,  multiplied  in  many 
copies,  distributed  over  a  wide  territory, 
read  by  many  individuals,  each  of  whom 
assimilates,  and  some  of  whom  take  the 
idea  and  develop  some  small  addition  to 
it.  Then  the  special  variations  are  put 
with  the  original  idea,  and  form  a  trea- 
tise on  the  subject,  which,  in  turn,  is 
published,  multiplied,  distributed  and  be- 
comes the  subject  of  special  study,  pro- 
ducing new  variations  which,  again,  unite 
to  form  a  treatise  or  a  new  text-book; 
and  so  the  process  of  evolution  goes  on. 
Every  essay  in  the  history  of  science  is 
research  as  to  the  origin  of  new  forms. 

The  matter  of  the  survival  of  books 
is  an  equally  rich  field,  and  has  two 
aspects:  1)  the  survival  of  the  indi- 
vidual books,  and  2)  the  survival  of  a 
work — that  is,  of  a  species  of  books. 
The  main  point  as  to  this  is  the  fact  that 
the  better  a  book  is,  the  less  likely  the 
individual  volume  is  to  survive ;  the  more 
a  book  is  used,  the  sooner  it  wears  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  better  a  book  is, 
the  more  certain  it  is  to  be  replaced,  re- 
printed, and  multiplied  in  large  numbers, 
some  of  which  will  escape  the  ordinary 
accidents.  This  topic  contains  many 
theses  in  the  durability  of  material,  the 
methods  of  preserving  against  theft  and 
mutilation,  fire  and  water  and  insects, 
moth  and  rust  and  damp — theses,  also, 
on  the  factors  which  give  preciousness 
to  a  book  and  induce  men  to  surround  it 
with  care  or  save  when  in  danger.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  matter  of  the  factors 
which  induce  reprinting  and  multiplica- 
tion introduces  the  whole  question  of  the 
philosophy  of  books,  the  criteria  for  valu- 
ation, the  question  of  best  books,  or 
books  worth  reading;  in  short,  the  ques- 
tion why  and  how  one  book  is  better  than 
another. 

All  these  topics  or  minor  fields  for  re- 
search in  the  book  sciences,  are,  of 
course,  mere  sample  topics  from  the  top 


of  the  mind,  so  to  speak — time  would  fail 
if  we  should  try  to  go  into  detail.  And 
this  is  still  more  true  when  we  come  into 
the  field  of  collections,  private  and  public. 

In  this  field  there  is,  among  major 
topics,  first,  the  general  history  of  libra- 
ries, and  the  history  of  the  particular 
branches  of  library  economy.  Take,  for 
example,  the  subject  of  libraries  in  the 
fourteenth  century  B.  C,  with  the  mar- 
velously  suggestive  discoveries  in  Creta,. 
at  Boghaz  Keuei,  in  Palestine  and  in 
Egypt.  Take,  again,  such  a  detail  as 
book  labels  in  Crete,  in  Babylonia,  in 
Egypt  and  in  Greece;  take  the  detail  of 
ancient  book  cases,  clay,  wood,  alabaster, 
leather;  take  the  arranging  of  books,, 
their  classification  and  their  librarians. 
There  are  hundreds  of  specific  questions 
in  the  antiquarian  field  alone — the  per- 
fect little  library  building  at  Edfu,  with 
its  inscribed  catalog,  I  mean  to  do  some- 
time myself  thoroughly,  inside  and  out, 
if  no  one  does  it  better  meantime.  There 
is  a  great  unworked  mine  of  material, 
also,  in  the  rapidly  growing  body  of 
Greek  inscriptions  and  papyri. 
.  Another  related  field,  full  of  smaU 
theses,  is  the  matter  of  the  biography  oi 
librarians,  ancient  and  modem.  It  is 
astonishing  when  one  comes  to  look  up 
the  history  of  librarians,  how  many 
worthy  and  even  distinguished  librarians 
there  have  been  during  the  last  five  thou- 
sand years,  and  how  little  biographical 
attention  they  have  had. 

Another  whole  class  of  subjects  is  con- 
nected with  private  libraries.  It  has 
often  proved,  for  example,  a  matter  of 
interest  to  know  what  kind  of  books  a 
given  man  of  distinction  had  in  his  li- 
brary or  what  constituted  a  gentleman's 
library  at  a  given  time  and  place. 

There  is  a  still  larger  field  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  migration  of  books  and  their 
vicissitudes,  and  this  is  often  a  very 
practical  matter  for  the  reference  depart- 
ment of  a  research  library.  Where  are 
manuscripts  now  which  are  known  to 
have  once  been  in  the  Phillips-Chelten- 
ham library,  or  the  Ashburnham  library, 
or  the  library  of  Louvain,  of  Strassburg, 
or  of  Fermo?     All  these  are  questions 
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which  have  been  actually  put  to  the 
writer  of  this  paper,  and  all  imply 
change  of  location — transfer  of  collec- 
tions or  dispersal,  involving,  it  may  be, 
question  of  sale  of  ^ft  or  theft.  His- 
torical book-stealing  is  itself  a  throng  of 
theses. 

Then  there  are  still  a  great  number  of 
topics  which,  so  to  speak,  spring  out  of 
the  ordinary  day's  work  of  a  library. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  many  of  the 
ordinary  ever>'day  processes  of  the  li- 
brary are  strictly  research  work,  contain- 
ing all  the  main  elements  of  research 
method.  Every  book  cataloged  which 
requires  looking  up  for  the  full  name 
of  an  author  or  for  its  bibliographical 
history,  is,  for  example,  in  a  small  way, 
an  essay  in  research,  and  this  work  is  all 
the  time  training  those  who  do  it  in  the 
method  of  research.  It  is  a  matter  of 
curious  observation  that  even  the  more 
brilliant  men  from  our  University  gradu- 
ate schools,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
been  trained  in  research,  need  retraining 
in  exactness  and  bibliographical  methods, 
at  least,  before  they  are  suited  to  the 
modem  use  of  a  library,  and  what  is  true 
of  the  cataloging  department  is  almost 
equally  true  of  purchase  and  reference 
-departments. 

This  aspect  of  the  matter,  of  course, 
appears  most  fully  in  the  care  of  manu- 
scripts, early  printed  books,  rare  and 
association  books,  coins,  and  documents 
of  all  sorts,  where  every  item,  adequately 
described,  may  be  a  true,  if  minute,  re- 
search essay.  There  are  today  in  Amer- 
ica quite  a  large  number  of  libraries 
which  have  thousands  of  cuneiform  tab- 
lets and  other  thousands  of  manuscript 
rolls  or  codices,  and  in  some  cases  not 
half  of  these  have  ever  been  read  except 
for  rough  cataloging  purposes.  The  full 
and  accurate  description  of  any  one  of 
these  would  be  a  real  contribution  to 
knowledge.  What  is  true  of  these  is  still 
more  common  and  more  true  as  to  the 
^eat  and  growing  collections  of  his- 
torical and  commercial  documents  in  all 
our  large  libraries,  with  their  many  in- 
volved details  of  archival  science. 

The  field  of  Library  science,  thus, 
looked  at  from  this  quadruple  standpoint 


is,  in  brief,  the  whole  field  of  books ;  their 
composition,  publication,  multiplication, 
distribution  and  gathering  into  libraries ; 
authorship,  writing,  printing,  bookselling, 
book  collection.  This  is  the  common 
field  in  which  all  library  associations  and 
bibliographical  associations  browse,  and 
the  practical  question  at  this  point  is 
whether  there  is  a  place  in  the  sun  for 
the  A.  L.  I.  within  this  field  which  the 
American  library  association,  for  ex- 
ample, also  occupies. 

A  little  study  of  the  respective  con- 
stitutions of  the  A.  L.  A.  and  the  A.  L.  I. 
seems  to  suggest  the  discovery  of  knowl- 
edge as  the  field  of  the  A.  L.  I.,  the  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  as  field  of  the 
A.  L.  A. 

The  constitutional  object  of  the  Amer- 
ican library  association  is  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  libraries  in  America.  The 
charter  is  more  specific  and  declares  that 
this  promotion  is  to  be  done  by  exchang- 
ing views,  reaching  conclusions,  and  in- 
ducing cooperation  in  all  departments  of 
bibliographical  science  and  economy.  Its 
field  is  the  libraries  of  America,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  promotion.  Its  de- 
clared object  does  not  include  study  or 
research,  and  does  not  recognize  this 
aspect. 

In  the  actual  exercise  of  its  functions, 
the  American  library  association  in  fact 
recognizes,  through  its  conmiittees,  the 
matter  of  book  production,  library  train- 
ing, various  matters  of  practical  library 
economy,  and  the  effort  to  coordinate. 
It  even  undertakes  a  few  matters  belong- 
ing to  the  learned  or  research  libraries; 
that  is,  its  Printed  catalog  cards,  its 
Union  list  of  serials,  and  its  College  and 
Reference  section.  By  its  sections  and 
by  its  system  of  affiliated  associations  it 
recognizes  also  that  there  are  various 
lines  which  may  be  better  developed  by 
means  of  differentiated  organizations. 
Its  Council  also  considers  and  discusses 
"library  questions  of  public  and  profes- 
sional interest,"  with  the  practical  pur- 
pose of  advising  as  to  best  methods  of 
library  policy  or  procedure,  but  even  the 
Council  does  not  constitutionally  faoe 
towards  investigation  or  learning  in  any 
sense. 
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We  conclude,  therefore,  from  this  con- 
stitutional study  that  there  is  a  place  for 
the  American  Library  Institute  in  the 
encouragement  of  research,  book  publica- 
tion and  hip^er  education  in  the  field  of 
Library  science  and  the  promotion  of 
libraries  which  aid  research — the  field, 
in  short,  of  learned  libraries  and  learning 
in  library  matters. 

The  occupation  of  this  field  raises, 
however,  some  difficult  and  even  delicate 
questions.  If,  for  example,  the  Institute 
is  to  pursue  research,  this  means  publi- 
cation, and  publication  costs  money.  It 
means,  therefore,  more  members,  more 
dues,  subscriptions,  or  subsidies,  or  en- 
dowments. 

Again,  there  is  the  matter  of  the  rela- 
tionship to  the  American  library  asso- 
ciation. Practically  speaking,  and  speak- 
ing only  as  an  individual,  the  writer  of 
this  paper  would  like  to  see  some  sort  of 
actual  cooperation  between  the  societies. 
Both  of  the  associations  are  strongly 
committed  to  the  principle  of  coopera- 
tion and  its  practice  in  other  fields.  Why 
should  they  not  begin  at  home?  The 
tasks  are  as  closely  related  as  pure  and 
applied  science,  and  they  are  almost  as 
distinct.  The  American  library  associa- 
tion never  has  taken  up  the  promotion 
of  this  line,  and  if  it  should  do  so  direct- 
ly, it  is  not  well  fitted  to  carry  it  on  with- 
out establishing  a  special  body  very 
similar  to  and  in  direct  competition  with 
the  Institute.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Institute  would,  in  the  writer's  judgment, 
be  benefited  by  some  direct  relationship 
which  would  allow  referring  or  turning 
over  many  of  the  matters  which  it  ex- 
amines to  the  larger  Society  for  promo- 
tion. It  might  profit  also,  perhaps,  in 
the  joint  use  of  its  publishing  machinery. 

Altogether  it  seems  to  him  that  at  least 
some  recognition  of  kindred  aims  might 
be  made  in  a  simple  way  as  follows :  1 ) 
the  Institute  to  require  that  all  its  mem- 
bers should  be  regular  members  of  the 
Library  association,  and  2)  that  the 
Library  association  should  establish  a 
standing  Committee  on  Research  and 
Teaching,  of  which  the  Board  of  the  In- 
stitute should  be  ex  officio  members. 


"Safety  First"  Literature  for  Libraries 

Nearly  everyone  has  heard  the  slogan, 
"Safety  First."  yet  few  people  know  that 
back  of  this  phrase  so  commonly  used, 
there  is  one  of  the  most  important  move- 
ments of  modem  times :  namely,  a  move- 
ment for  the  prevention  of  accidents,  or 
the  conservation  of  human  life.  That 
there  is  a  necessity  for  such  a  move- 
ment is  convincingly  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  statistics  tell  us  that  34,000  men, 
women  and  children  are  killed  by  acci- 
dent every  year  in  the  United  States. 
This  does  not  apply  to  the  hazardous  in- 
dustries alone,  for  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  237,181  persons  were  killed  or 
injured  while  walking  on  railroad  tracks 
or  flipping  on  cars.  Fatal  traffic  acci- 
dents reported  during  one  calendar  year 
were  243  per  one  million  of  population, 
and  automobile  fatalities  numbered  1,291 
during  the  same  year.  More  deaths  re- 
sult from  slipping  than  from  fires.  An 
analysis  of  these  statistics  reveals  the 
fact  that  three-fourths  of  the  deaths  and 
serious  injuries  from  accidents  are  due  to 
the  human  element  of  carelessness  and 
can  be  prevented. 

A  few  years  ago  those  most  interested 
in  accident  prevention  work  believed 
that  some  agency  should  be  provided 
which  might  make  possible  the  highest 
degree  of  co-operation  between  those  en- 
gaged in  the  common  cause  of  fighting 
preventable  accidents,  and  which  might 
also  co-ordinate  the  work  being  done,  as 
well  as  stimulate  further  activity.  The 
result  of  these  convictions  was  the 
organization  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  whose  object  is  "to  promote  the 
conservation  of  human  life — the  safety, 
health  and  welfare  of  the  individual,  the 
workman  in  the  industries,  and  the  pub- 
lic generally,  particularly  as  related  to 
the  prevention  of  accidents  and  voca- 
tional diseases  and  the  subject  of  indus- 
trial sanitation." 

One  of  the  first  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  in  its  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  safety  was  to  estab- 
lish a  central  Bureau  of  Information 
where  inquiries  could  turn  for  help  in 
their    safety    problems.      Out    of    this 
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service  grew  the  Safety  library  which  is 
accumulating  a  variety  of  data  relating 
to  the  entire  field  of  accident  prevention, 
such  as: — blue  prints  and  photographs 
of  typical  safeguards;  literature  on  the 
organization  of  safety  campaigns,  as  well 
as  the  experiences  of  those  already  en- 
gaged in  the  work;  lantern  slides  upon 
safeguarding,  organization  or  educa- 
tional safety  problems;  information 
about  moving  picture  films  prepared  to 
educate  the  public  as  to  the  causes  and 
remedies  for  accidents;  lists  of  safety 
inspectors,  lecturers  or  consulting  safety 
engineers,  together  with  printed  and 
other  information  on  all  phases  of  the 
accident  prevention  problem.  Much  of 
the  material  in  the  library  has  never  ap- 
peared in  print,  but  is  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters, addresses  and  papers  prepared  by 
authorities  on  the  subject,  which  makes 
the  collection  unique  and  alone  in  its 
field.  Whenever  an  inquiry  is  received 
and  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given 
from  the  resources  of  the  library,  the 
Council,  because  of  the  co-operative 
nature  of  its  organization,  is  able  to  ob- 
tain this  information  from  members 
whose  problems  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  inquirer.  In  this  manner,  new  and 
up-to-date  material  is  added  daily  to  the 
library. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  library, 
in  order  to  spread  the  doctrine  of  safety 
and  inculcate  in  the  individual  habits  of 
caution,  the  Council  distributes  bulletins, 
which  for  the  most  part  are  based  on 
actual  experiences  and  depict  by  means 
of  graphic  pictures  and  simple  stories 
how  accidents  happen  and  how  they  can 
be  avoided.  They  are  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  in  the  educational  campaign 
and  on  account  of  the  wide  range  of 
subjects  which  they  cover  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  all  classes.  Issued  in  a  con- 
venient size  for  posting,  they  are  dis- 
played throughout  the  country  in  indus- 
trial plants,  municipal  buildings,  schools, 
libraries  and  any  public  institutions 
where  they  may  easily  be  seen.  Poster 
exhibits  are  made  by  mounting  the  bulle- 
tins on  large  green  card  boards  (24x36 
inches),  about  six  bulletins  on  a  card,  on 
such   subjects   as   health,   safety  in  the 


home  and  on  the  street,  safe  foot  holds, 
and  also  mechanical  safeguards  for  the 
different  industries.  These  exhibits  are 
loaned  by  the  Council  to  any  one  who 
will  pay  the  transportation  charges,  and 
are  also  sold  for  permanent  exhibition 
purposes.  Industrial  commissions  have 
bought  such  exhibits  and  allow  them  to 
circulate  from  one  industrial  community 
to  another.  Library  commissions  are 
urged  to  follow  their  estimable  example. 

Another  method  of  bringing  this 
safety  idea  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic is  through  the  safety  congresses  which 
are  held  annually  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Safety  Council.  Addresses, 
illustrated  lectures,  general  discussions 
and  safety  exhibits  are  the  features  of 
the  Congress,  the  reports  of  which  form 
a  valuable  handbook  of  safety  informa- 
tion. The  1915  proceedings  which  have 
just  come  from  the  press  contain  over 
/OO  pages  of  the  latest  opinions  and  ad- 
vice of  the  safety  experts  of  the  country 
on  such  vital  topics  as,  the  evil  of  rail- 
road trespassing,  medical  supervision  in 
the  industries,  how  to  reach  Non-Eng- 
lish speaking  people,  and  standard  di- 
rections for  resuscitation  from  electric 
shock.  On  account  of  the  growth  of 
interest  in  the  work,  the  activities  of  the 
Council  have  been  divided  into  sections, 
such  as  Public  safety,  Paper  manufactur- 
ers'. Public  utilities  and  the  Industrial 
Hygiene  sections,  the  proceedings  of 
which  are  also  issued  in  pamphlet  form 
for  the  convenience  of  those  actively  en- 
gaged in  one  phase  of  the  work. 

In  this  campaign  of  education,  in  order 
to  form  habits  that  will  insure  "Safety 
First"  principles,  the  children  must  be 
reached  and  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  Safety  way  is  simply  the  right  way 
of  doing  things.  To  meet  this  need,  the 
National  Safety  Council  has  directed  the 
preparation  of  a  safety  primer  entitled 
"Sure  Pop  and  the  Safety  Scouts," 
which  is  accomplishing  much  good  in  the 
public  schools,  used  as  a  supplementary 
reader  (see  A.  L,  A,  Booklist,  Dec,  1915, 
p.  141). 

The  service  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  is  purely  altruistic,  for  it  is  a 
non-profit  making,  co-operative  organiza- 
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tion,  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  of 
its  members.  Any  person,  firm,  corpora- 
tion or  organization  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  safety  may  become 
a  member  by  the  payment  of  the  required 
annual  dues — the  dues  of  individuals  not 
engaged  in  industrial  or  transportation 
enterprises,  being  five  dollars  per  annum. 
In  return  for  these  dues,  each  member  is 
entitled  to  the  service  of  the  Information 
bureau  and  library,  and  to  receive  all 
the  publications  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  which  are  208  bulletins  a  year, 
the  proceedings  of  the  annual  congress 
and  the  miscellaneous  pamphlet  material. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  accident  pre- 
vention movement,  the  great  cry  was  for 
safeguards,  but  experience  has  proven 
that  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  acci- 
dents are  attributable  to  lack  of  mechani- 
cal safeguards.  The  other  three-fourths 
are  caused  by  carelessness,  or  as  one  of 
the  bulletins  expresses  it,  "The  chance 
taker  is  the  accident  maker."  To  reach 
these  chance  takers  is  a  slow  process  and 
it  can  only  be  accomplished  by  an  edu- 
cational campaign  in  which  all  thinking 
people  must  co-operate.  The  modern 
librarian  with  his  instinct  for  service, 
could  perform  a  real  benefit  for  his  com- 
munity by  entering  into  this  movement 
for  the  conservation  of  the  most  price- 
less possession,  human  life.  Every  pub- 
lic library  in  the  country  ought  to  be  re- 
ceiving this  safety  literature.  It  is  fitting 
that  educational  bulletins  should  be  dis- 
played within  their  confines,  if  the  li- 
braries are  to  live  up  to  the  motto,  "The 
public  library  is  an  integral  part  of  pub- 
lic education.*' 

Any  further  information  regarding 
this  work  may  be  obtained  from  Mr  W. 
H.  Cameron,  Secretary,  National  Safety 
Council,  Continental  and  Commercial 
Bank  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Ann  D.  White, 

Librarian,  N.  S.  C.  library. 


There  were  928  conventions  held  in 
the  vicinity  of  and  during  the  Panama 
Pacific  exposition.  Of  these  172  were 
educational ;  10  historical  and  literary ; 
9  musical;  47  professional;  56  social 
service  and  10  press. 


Library  Housekeepers 

The  various  cooking  schools  and 
courses,  newspaper  columns,  pages,  or 
comers,  run  for  the  interest  of  "wom- 
an," "fair  femininity,"  or  just  "house- 
keepers," represent  for  many  a  library 
an  overlooked  opportunity  for  rendering 
first  aid.  They  make  possible  publicity 
that  costs  the  library  little  or  nothing  in 
actual  money,  and  publicity  that  reaches 
those  who  need  the  library  most — ^the 
housekeepers  and  homemakers,  whose 
day's  work  does  not  receive  the  atten- 
tion the  man's  in  the  shop  does.  Neither 
does  her  day's  work  qualify  the  house- 
keeper to  march  in  the  municipal  parade 
with  the  band  playing,  and  the  crowd 
applauding. 

Undoubtedly  as  great  changes  are  tak- 
ing place  in  making  housekeeping  an  ef- 
ficient industry,  as  in  any  business.  To 
popularize  the  sometimes  too  scientific 
findings  of  the  domestic  science  gradu- 
ates and  experimentists  is  the  present  in- 
terest of  many  writers.  The  library's 
first  duty  is  to  keep  up  with  the  latest 
publications  on  household  economics, 
cookery,  and  so  on.  The  next  is  to  get 
the  housekeeper  interested. 

And  here  is  where,  first,  the  power  of 
the  press  comes  in — or  the  power  of 
print.  For  every  housekeeper  reads  the 
"Helping  Hand  comer,"  or  the  "Wom- 
an's page,"  or  the  "Food  page,"  or  what- 
ever else  it  happens  to  be  called  that  the 
daily  newspaper  runs. 

And  second,  the  power  of  the  "free 
lunch"  to  attract  the  man  is  almost 
equalled  by  that  of  the  "free  cooking 
course  with  demonstrations"  to  attract 
the  woman.  Some  time  or  other  every 
town  in  the  United  States  has  one  of 
these  courses.    And  everybody  goes. 

For  the  public  library  to  utilize  these 
two  traits  of  womankind  means  that  it 
will  touch  primary  interests  in  a  vital 
way. 

I  wish  to  outline  here  the  work  which 
the  Binghamton  public  library  has  done 
in  putting  into  practice  the  above  the- 
ories. To  Librarian  W.  F.  Seward  is 
due  the  credit  for  the  first  free  cookery 
courses  given  in  Binghamton,  long  be- 
fore the  days  they  became  fashionable. 
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In  1913,  a  consecutive  scheme  of  pub- 
licity through  the  "Friday  food  page*' 
run  by  one  of  the  papers,  was  tried  by 
the  library.  At  the  institution  of  the 
""Tage,"  the  library  received  a  request 
from  the  editor  to  contribute  a  list  of 
cook  books.  With  this  as  a  starting  point, 
**  Library  column*'  became  a  feature  of 
the  page.  Recent  books  of  excellence 
which  were  seen  too  much  on  the 
shelves  were  written  up  for  the  food 
page,  and  theiKeforth  fared  forth  from 
their  classified  comer.  One  week  the 
seasonable  cranberry  was  the  theme  of 
the  library's  contribution,  another  week 
the  virtue  of  soups  and  purees,  another 
the  art  of  salad-making — and  so  on. 
Meatless  cookery,  and  substitutes  for 
meat  found  favor  as  topics  for  the  Food 
page,  and  the  government  pamphlets  on 
those  subjects  were  made  excellent  use 
of.  Casseroles  were  an  advertising  fea- 
ture another  time,  and  the  library's  arti- 
cle was  then  concerned  with  the  use  and 
contents  of  the  little  brown  dish,  and  the 
books  wherein  the  information  was  to  be 
found. 

The  culinary  obligations  of  the  diflfer- 
f:nt  holidays  and  festivals  were  also 
suitably  recognized  in  the  "Library  col- 
umn." New  books  on  household  man- 
agement and  on  cookery  are  always 
noted,  and  thus  well  started  on  a  pub- 
lic career.  Invitations  to  make  use  of 
the  library,  the  fact  that  it  was  free, 
and  that  cookery  books  could  be  kept  one 
month,  were  often  inserted  in  the  col- 
umn. Also  the  suggestion  that  son  or 
daughter,  or  husband  bring  home  the 
])Ook  the  housewife  had  not  time  to  come 
and  get,  was  taken  up  with  enthusiasm. 
Though  topics  for  the  food  page  were 
limited  to  those  on  food,  it  was  found 
an  inexhaustible  subject.  This  was  pub- 
licity work  that  brought  in  steady  re- 
sults and  well  proved  the  power  of  the 
press,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  women 
in  new  ideas.  It  certainly  proved  the 
statement  that  women  read  their  page 
of  the  newspaper,  anyway. 

In  the  last  two  years  Binghamton  has 
been  the  scene  of  two  free  cooking  and 
home-making  courses  run  by  the  even- 
ing   paper    as    an    advertising    scheme. 


After  ascertaining  that  no  commercial 
advertising  was  to  be  done  in  connec- 
tion with  the  course,  it  was  the  natural 
thing  for  the  library  to  cooperate  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  each. 

The  first  year's  course  was  in  cook- 
ery only.  A  member  of  the  staff  inter- 
viewed the  demonstrator  to  explain  the 
library's  idea,  and  she  was  ,positively 
grateful  for  finding  a  public  library  that 
was  interested  in  her  specialty.  Follow- 
ing her  suggestions  as  to  titles,  the 
Library  made  out  an  annotated  list  of 
books,  which  was  distributed  at  each  ses- 
sion of  the  cooking-school  together  with 
the  little  spoon  and  the  pasteboard  sauc- 
er that  are  such  an  essential  part  of  a 
cooking  demonstration.  Obviously  the 
fact  that  the  library  had  books  on  house- 
keeping obtruded  itself  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  every  woman  there.  And  there 
were  about  500  women  daily  for  the  5 
(lays  of  the  course. 

A  large  poster  invited  the  women  to 
continue  the  course  at  the  Binghamton 
public  library.  But  most  important  was 
the  personal  mention  made  by  the  dem- 
onstrator in  her  opening  talk  each  day 
of  specific  books  on  the  list  which  would 
be  helpful;  and  her  extending  to  the 
women  the  library's  invitation  to  make 
free  use  of  all  books. 

At  the  library,  the  books  listed  were 
collected  and  displayed  upon  the  bulletin- 
shelf,  which  was  given  place  of  honor 
in  the  main  part  of  the  library.  They 
were  headed  "Books  for  progressive 
housekeepers,"  with  the  statement  that 
there  were  others  on  the  shelves  upstairs, 
and  that  they  might  be  kept  four  weeks. 
Their  use  was  remarkable.  Before  the 
week  of  the  cooking-school  was  over, 
every  book  listed  had  been  taken  out, 
and  the  domestic  science  shelves  were 
depleted  to  a  very  satisfactory  degree. 

This  year  practically  the  same  work 
was  done  with  a  similar  free  course 
on  Home  economics,  which  covered  fam- 
ily finances  and  care  of  children  as  well 
as  cookery. 

Through  this  kind  of  publicity,  hun- 
dreds of  women  whose  chief  occupation 
(if  not  interest)  in  life  is  housekeeping, 
learned   that  their  public  library  could 
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be  of  help  to  them,  and  considered  it 
worth-while  to  tell  them  so.  Also,  many 
other  women,  who  were  borrowers  of 
fiction  only,  found  that  the  unknown 
region  upstairs  was  a  sort  of  friendly 
place  after  all,  with  an  entire  section  of 
books  on  household  affairs. 

A  feature  the  library  found  very  suc- 
cessful was  "Five  cent  meals,"  a  little 
pamphlet  costing  ten  cents  issued  by  the 
American  School  of  Home  Economics. 
Newspaper  notices  started  them  going, 
and  they  are  now  well  known  in  Bing- 
hamton.  Grease  spots  and  finger  marks 
evidence  a  real  service  rendered. 

The  reception  of  "Five  cent  meak" 
in  the  sub-stations  has  been  very  amus- 
ing. One  verdict  was  "too  cheap  for 
us";  another  that  five  cents  a  meal  for 
each  person  was  a  good  deal  in  a  large 
family.  In  one  of  the  poorer  communi- 
ties they  have  been  much  used  and  com- 
mended; in  still  another  they  have  been 
undisturbed  on  the  shelves. 

In  glancing  over  this  outline  of  Bing- 
hamton's  work  with  housekeepers,  it  is 
seen  that  the  library  has  made  itself  a 
part  of  the  changing  life  of  the  city, 
utilizing  the  natural  elements  of  interest. 

Work  of  this  kind  is  as  educational, 
and  of  as  much  real  service  to  the  aver- 
age citizen  as  anything  the  library  can 
do.  The  three-meals-a-day  factor  is  the 
largest  single  factor  in  the  daily  life  of 
both  men  and  women.  My  domestic  sci- 
ence sister  says :  "You  can  live  without 
books,  but  you  cannot  live  without 
cooks."  There  is  the  fact,,  though,  that 
you  can  learn  to  cook,  out  of  a  book; 
but  cooking  teaches  you  nothing  but  more 
of  the  same  thing.  And  while  a  few 
women  may  be  "bom  cooks,"  whose 
families  fare  healthily  and  happily,  the 
grand  majority  of  cooks  do,  too  evident- 
ly, live  without  books. 

I  speak  of  the  need  of  books  in  cook- 
ing, because  that  is  the  most  recurrent 
task  of  the  housekeeper.  The  other  needs 
follow  naturally,  and  once  the  house- 
keeper gets  the  habit,  she  asks  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  for  a  book  on  furniture,  a 
party  book,  a  book  on  gardens,  and  goes 
on  to  the  book  of  travel  or  the  biography. 
Leila  Seward. 


A  Wail  of  Despair 

My  dear  Public  Libraries — I  am 
presiding  at  the  standing  desk  in  the 
reading  room.  I  am  now,  4:15  p.  m.,. 
running  over  P.  L.  I  began  this  a.  m. 
with  January  Library  World  and  Li- 
brary Association  and  have  finished  them 
and  the  delectable  L.  /.  I  must  say 
P.  L.  beats  them  "hands  down,"  what- 
ever that  means.  Anyway  I  have  ar- 
rived at  page  78  and  note  the  complaint 
about  library  school  graduates  wanting 
so  much  time  off,  etc.  I  can  say  Amen 
although  in  my  case  it  was  not  so  much 
the  time  off  as  the  work — less  than  40 
hours  a  week,  no  night  work,  no  Sunday 
work,  all  the  holidays,  half  Saturday 
all  the  year,  and  they  had  3  weeks  in 
vacation.  It  was  the  combinatfion  of 
crass  ignorance  about  elementary  things 
— accessioning — accuracy  in  cataloging — 
of  course  they  did  not  know  our  subjects 
— but  they  made  no  attempt  to  learn 
our  catalogs.  Their  total  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  book  and  their  utter  insu- 
bordination, want  of  will  in  discipline 
was  most  trying.  They  were  not  worth 
a  dollar  a  day,  not  so  much  to  us  as  our 
sewing  girl  I  have  taken  in  from  the 
binding  room  and  who  is  now  working 
up  in  the  library.  They  did  not  know 
enough  to  know  how  ignorant  they  were 
of  common  things.  And  they  had  no 
notion  of  settling  down,  just  as  the  lady 
says.  So  I  had  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
library  school  graduates  and  it  was  a 
bitter  pill  to  take !   !   ! 

I  think  we  need  to  be  more  careful 
about  the  material  taken  into  our  li- 
brary schools.  Building  on  the  hard 
work  of  the  pioneers,  people  are  enter- 
ing library  work  with  no  library  spirit, 
only  because  it  is  a  "nice  job."  Under- 
stand I  am  not  saying  anything  about 
our  work  as  being  hard,  etc.  I  had 
experience  with  two  girls  some  16  years 
ago  and  they  ivere  older  and  knew  more 
in  first  place  than  the  late  brand.  I  sup- 
pose it  comes  of  the  "good  time"  idea 
for  children,  which  certainly  has  spoiled 
our  generation  and  is  fast  spoiling  sev- 
eral more.  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss.  I 
would  not  dare  be  as  ignorant  and  ex- 
pect so  much  as  do  some  of  these  late 
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library  school  graduates.  They  took  no 
suggestions,  had  no  idea  of  learning 
further  and  showed  such  a  deplorable 
lack  of  tone  I  was  depressed.  One  was 
the  "best  girl  in  her  class"  and  one  I 
should  judge  the  poorest  girl  in  her  class. 
Well — this  is  a  wail  I  suppose  you  will 
say,  and  you  are  right  but  I  agreed  with 
Miss  Marvin's  letter  of  a  year  ago  and  I 
still  do.  Librarian. 

March  10,  '16. 


A  New  Symbol 

To  the  Editor  of  Public  Libraries: 

This  is  a  plea  for  the  use  of  a  new 
symbol  in  American  library  practice  for 
shelf-marks  or  book-labels:  the  three 
dots  (...). 

It  is  no  new  symbol  in  American  cata- 
loging practice,  but  I  have  never  seen  it 
employed  for  classifying  in  America; 
though  the  Concilium  in  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land, has  made  good  use  of  it  in  card- 
bibliography  for  more  than  a  decade. 

The  purpose  of  the  symbol  is  to 
separate  general  works  from  special 
generalities  or  details.  For  instance: 
on  our  shelves  are  74  books  on  machine 
tools.  Of  these,  20  are  classifiable 
under  the  general  number,  621.9  Ma- 
chine tools,  and  34  under  regular  sub- 
divisions 621.91  to  621.98.  Beside  these 
there  remain  20  works  that  are  not 
general  and  the  subjects  of  which  are 
not  covered  by  any  existing  subdivi- 
sions of  621.9.  These  books  are  of  two 
types : 

1.  On  special  generalities  such  as: 
Assembling  machine  tools,  Principles 
of  setting  out,  or  Safeguards. 

2.  On  special  subjects  not  recognized 
or  symbolized  by  D.  C.  such  as: 
Chucks,  Cutting-lubricants,  Special 
tools. 

Do  not  most  libraries  class  such  ma- 
terial under  the  general  number,  in  this 
case  621.9? 

Then  in  leading  a  reader  to  the 
shelves,  who  has  asked  for  general 
works  on  machine-tools  (and  this  is 
the  common  form  of  inquiry)  you  read 
him  the  titles  of  what  purport  to  be 
general  works,  from  the  symbol  621.9, 
and  apologize  when  reading  50  percent 


of  them,  because  they  are  not  general 
works. 

This  Hbrary  has  found  it  more  satis- 
factory to  assign  the  general  number 
to  general  works  only  and  for  both 
types  of  specialties  cited  above  to  use 
the  general  number  followed  by  three 
dots,  shelving  all  books  with  the  gen- 
eral number  in  one  alfabet  followed  by 
all  books  with  ...  in  a  second  alfabet. 
Thus  we  have  the  shelf-sequence: 

621.9  A19        Adams.    Metal  work. 

621.9  L58  Leonard.  Machine  shop  tools 
and  methods. 

621.9  V24  Vandervoort.  Modern  ma- 
chine shop  tools  and  meth- 
ods. 

621 .9. .  .€99    Cutting— lubricants. 

621.9...D74  Dowd.  Tools,  chucks  and  fix- 
tures. 

621 .9. . .  S73  Spangenberg.  Assembling  ma- 
chine tools. 

621.91  H81  Horner.  Modern  milling  ma- 
chines. 

The  principle  should  be  applicable  to 
any  class  and  we  have  used  it  through- 
out the  500s,  600s,  and  700s. 

Finally,  the  use  of  the  three  dots  fa- 
cilitates reclassifying  from  time  to  time, 
as  more  minute  subdivisions  are  af- 
forded in  the  D.  C,  for  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  three  dots  can  be  used  for 
the  added  figures,  on  both  cards  and 
books — space  which  otherwise  would 
often  be  found  wanting. 

A.  Law  Voce, 
Reference-librarian. 

Mechanics  institute,  San  Francisco. 


A  Correction 


In  the  "List  of  books  by  Indiana 
authors,"  issued  by  the  Indianapolis 
public  library,  on  page  7,  "In  my 
youth,"an  anonymous  publication  is  in- 
advertently credited  to  John  N.  Hurty. 
This  is  incorrect,  as  the  identity  of  the 
author  has  not  yet  been  disclosed.  By 
the  insertion  of  a  dash  before  the  title, 
a  thing  which  escaped  the  proof  read- 
er's attention,  the  error  of  ascribing  the 
work  to  Mr.  Hurty  was  made  in  the 
List. 

E.  G.  Browning, 
Librarian. 

Public  library,  Indianapolis. 
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Record  Wanted 

A  recent  newspaper  article  states 
that  the  number  of  American  libraries 
is  less  than  9,000.  The  correctness  of 
this  number  has  been  questioned.  The 
only  way  that  it  can  be  verified  is  by 
actually  taking  stock.  Public  Libra- 
ries would  be  glad,  therefore,  if  it 
might  obtain  from  the  library  authori- 
ties of  each  state  the  number  of  libra- 
ries within  such  state,  classified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Public  libraries  (tax  or  endowment 
supported),  subscription  libraries,  uni- 
versity and  college  libraries,  school  li- 
braries having  a  librarian,  institutional 
libraries  and  libraries  in  business 
houses. 


Mer  Hen  Die  Fenschter  Forgessa 

In  the  forties  of  the  last  century  a 
score  of  families  belonging  to  the  reli- 
gious sect  of  Schwenkfelders  moved 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania  to  settle  in 
a  western  state.  Not  long  thereafter 
upon  observing  their  neighbors  to  have 
builded  school  houses,  they  determined 
to  follow  the  example,  and  to  build  for 
their  own  children  an  educational  domi- 
cile. A  building  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  supervise  the  undertaking,  and 
in  a  short  while  the  building  was  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  inspection.  A  day 
was  appointed  for  this  important  cere- 
mony, and  on  that  day  the  committee  was 
on  hand,  proud  to  show  the  visitors  the 
results  of  the  committee's  labor. 

Through  the  large  open  door,  the  sim- 
ple Schwenkf elder  clan  proceeded.  Ex- 
pressions of  approval  were  heard,  but 
no  demonstration  of  enthusiasm.  One 
observer  however,  ventured  the  remark, 
**Ich  mehn  sis  ein  wennig  dunkle  do 
hin,"  which  is  to  say  "It  seems  to  me 
it's  a  little  dark  in  here."  Thereupon 
one  of  the  committee  exclaimed  "Vy 
Buva,  mer  hen  die  fenschter  forgessa," 
— "Why  boys,  we  have  forgotten  the 
windows." 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  library  builders 
may  well  say,  but  say  it  to  ourselves, 
"Mer  hen  die  fenschter  forgessa." 

True  we  have  not  neglected  to  admit 
light  into  the  library  buildings,  but  we 


have  omitted  display  windows  in  which 
to  exhibit  to  the  public  our  new  books 
— books  on  the  war — Shakespeariana — 
books  on  the  useful  arts — garden  books 
— architecture — art — science — religion  — 
music  and  so  forth.  Windows  to  be  em- 
ployed as  the  merchant  of  books  employs 
his  windows. 

Where  is  the  book  merchant  who  fails 
to  display  his  books  in  show  windows? 
Such  a  merchant  would  be  an  anomaly 
indeed. 

The  librarian  is  no  less  anxious  to 
circulate  the  books  entrusted  to  his  care 
than  is  the  bookseller  to  part  with  his 
literary  commodity  to  booklovers  for 
cash.  Why  should  the  librarian  not  have 
at  his  command  the  same  facilities  for 
distribution  required  by  the  merchant? 

Every  main  or  branch  library  should 
have  a  display  window,  for  verily  there 
are  more  persons  passing  a  building  than 
there  are  those  who  enter  it.  To  neg- 
lect to  attract  the  attention  of  the  pass- 
ing crowd  is  to  lose  an  important  op- 
portunity to  make  readers  of  the  masses. 
Nathaniel  Ferguson, 

For  twenty  years  a  director  of  the 
Public  library,  Reading,  Pa. 


Why  Not  Seventeen? 

A  man  applied  at  a  Philadelphia  li- 
brary for  a  recently  published  book. 
He  was  told  that  his  name  would  have 
to  be  put  on  the  waiting  list  and  that 
his  turn  would  come  in  from  two  to 
three  months.  "But  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  have  several  copies  of  such 
an  important  book?"  he  asked.  "We 
have  seven  copies,"  was  the  reply,  "and 
it  looks  as  if  we  would  have  to  get 
more."  It  was  not  a  new  novel  for 
which  he  asked.  It  was  William  Ros- 
coe  Thayer's  Life  and  letters  of  John 
Hay. 


A  story  comes  from  the  Children's 
department  of  one  of  the  large  libraries, 
of  a  small  child  who  came  in  and  wanted 
to  "join  the  library."  She  said  she  had 
a  book  of  her  very  own  but  someone  had 
borrowed  it  and  now  she  felt  so  lone- 
some. 
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HONTNkV  •  CXeCPT    AU«W«T    AN»    •SPTCHSCR 

Library  Bureau Publishers 

M.  B.  AHBRH  ...       Bditor 

Subscription S2a  year 

Five  copies  to  one  library  -      $8  a  year 

Single  number 25  cents 

Foreign  subscriptions     -    -     -     %22I5  a  year 

Bntered  assecond-cUM  matter  May  17, 1896.  at  the  Post 
office  at  Chicago.  111.,  under  act  of  March  3,  1897. 

By  the  rulea  of  the  banks  of  Chicaffo  an  Bxchan^e 
cbarre  of  10  cents  is  made  on  all  out-of-town  checks  for 
flO  and  under.  In  remitting  subscriptions,  therefore, 
checks  on  New  York  or  Chicago  banks  or  post-office 
money  orders  should  be  sent. 

When  a  chanre  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and 
the  old  address  must  be  riven.  The  notice  should  be  sent 
two  weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

If  a  subtcriber  wishes  his  copy  of  the  macazine  discon- 
tinued at  the  expiration  of  his  subscription,  notice  to  that 
effect  should  be  sent  Otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  subscription  is  desired. 

Copies  failinr  to  reach  subscribers,  through  loss  in  the 
mails,  will  be  duplicated  without  charge  if  request  to  do 
so  is  received  within  30  days  after  publication.  Later 
than  that  duplicate  copies  can  be  supplied  only  at  reg- 
alar  rates. 


Reciprocity-^The  libraries  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  have  after  an 
heroic  effort  to  meet  the  demand  for 
subjects  buried  in  their  periodical 
literature  made  a  start,  a  very  credita- 
ble one  at  any  time  but  particularly  so 
under  the  circumstances,  in  supplying 
the  users  of  their  libraries  with  a  sub- 
ject index  to  periodicals.  The  subject 
was  so  ably  presented  to  the  association 
in  a  paper  by  Mr  T.  W.  Lyster,  of  the 
National  library  of  Ireland  in  1911, 
that  the  Index  was  started  and  is  now 
ready  for  use. 

The  Index  is  compiled  according  to 
English  practice  with  the  expressed  in- 
tention of  meeting  the  needs  that  were 
not  met  by  similar  works  and  contains 
between  nine  and  ten  thousand  entries 
from  more  than  300  periodicals  of  1915. 
The  work  on  the  preparation  of  the 
Index  is  done  entirely  without  pay, 
both  contributors  and  editors  giving 
their  services  in  order  that  the  value 


of  such  a  work  may  be  proven  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  may  be  undertaken  by 
someone  prepared  to  make  a  business 
venture  of  it.  It  is  being  issued  and 
distributed  by  the  well-known  reliable 
firm  of  B.  F.  Stevens  &  Brown  of  Lon- 
don at  the  request  oi  the  Council  of 
the  Library  association.     (English.) 

Sizable  American  libraries  likely  to 
have  the  foreign  periodicals  included  in 
the  Index,  may  afford  some  help  to 
the  Library  Association  in  its  time  of 
financial  pressure  by  including  in  their 
Hst  of  reference  tools,  this  Index. 

Why  not  advertise? —  In    a    few    re- 

I)orts,  it  is  recorded  that  the  use  of  the 
library  lecture  room  is  permitted  to 
certain  organizations,  "without  charge 
provided  no  money  or  tickets  of  admis- 
sion be  taken  at  the  door  and  such 
meetings  shall  not  be  advertised  in  the 
public  press."  The  kind  of  clubs  that 
may  use  the  room  are  specified  and 
there  may  be  valid  reason  behind  such 
a  restriction  though  a  number  of  libra- 
ries allow  the  use  of  the  room  to  any 
body  of  well-behaved  citizens  for  any 
serious  purpose  and  this  sometimes  in- 
cludes political  discussions  and  relig- 
ious gatherings.  There  is  a  balance  to 
be  maintained  there  that  might  be  diffi- 
cult and  the  point  is  one  to  be  well-con- 
sidered. But  that  nothing  shall  be  said 
in  the  press  about  a  meeting  to  be 
held  in  the  public  library  is  a  re- 
striction that  savors  somewhat  of  an 
infraction  of  a  "bill  of  rights''  or  cur- 
tailment of  "the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
A  patent  reason  for  such  a  rule  does 
not  appear  in  a  moment  and  it  may  be 
questioned  therefore  if  a  rule  govern- 
ing public  property  which  needs  defi- 
nite explanation  for  its  existence  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  a 
library. 
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The  library  and  foreigners — While  Mas- 
sachusetts IS  the  only  state  that  has 
made  special  provision  by  law  for  li- 
brary service  for  foreigners,  many 
single  libraries  are  doing  fine  work 
along  that  line. 

A  very  valuable  idea  lies  back  of  the 
co-operation  which  has  been  entered 
upon,  with  the  county  clerk  at  Detroit 
and  the  Public  library  in  that  city. 
Any  foreigner  making  application  for 
his  first  papers  to  the  county  clerk  who 
is,  at  present,  T.  M.  Farrell,  is  sent 
with  a  card  of  introduction  to  the  pub- 
lic library.    The  card  is  addressed: 

To  the  Public  library  of  Detroit, 

Please  attend  the  bearer  of  this  card  in 
the  selection  of  books  which  will  help  him 
in  the  preparation  for  American  citizenship. 
Thomas  M.  Farrell, 
County  Clerk. 

When  the  applicant  comes  to  the  li- 
brary, Mr  Strohm  or  his  assistant  gives 
whatever  instruction  seems  fitting  and 
with  the  library  card  which  is  given, 
there  are  also  distributed  circulars, 
stating  what  the  library  can  do  to  aid 
foreigners  in  preparing  to  become  good 
citizens  through  books  on  naturalization, 
English,  civil  service,  manufacturing  and 
other  industries. 

The  far-reaching  eflfect  in  all  direc- 
tions of  such  cooperation  is  so  full  of 
promise  that  one  could  wish  for  a  mul- 
titude of  libraries  to  adopt  this  or  some 
similar  plan. 

Libraries  and  conservation — Is  there  not 
a  chance  for  rural  constructive  help  on 
the  part  of  libraries  in  developing  an 
interest  and  responsibility  in  forestry, 
by  pushing  the  books  about  trees?  One 
person  aroused,  or  perhaps  better, 
"coming  into  his  own,"  by  finding  out 
that  he  has  a  love  for  trees  in  his  heart, 
may  develop  into  a  strong  supporter  of 


the  doctrine  of  conservation  of  forests, 
and  thus  redeem  in  a  measure  the  sinful 
indiflFerence  of  this  day  and  age  toward 
the  coming  generations  which  are  cer- 
tain to  suflFer  from  the  wastefulness  of 
the  present  time.  Friends  of  native 
landscape  ought  to  see  to  it  that  trade 
books  go  out  where  such  narratives  as 
the  following  are  possible : 

There  are  14  national  parks,  areas 
which  have  been  set  aside  as  national 
reserves  by  the  United  States.  But 
with  all  that  has  been  done  the  parks 
have  been  only  about  5  per  cent  devel- 
oped. Only  a  very  small  area  is 
reached  by  roads  and  trails — very 
small  indeed,  for  the  total  area  con- 
fined within  the  bounds  of  these  parks 
is  slightly  larger  than  the  total  area  of 
the  state  of  New  Jersey.  Thousands 
of  people  visited  these  parks  last  year, 
and  everyone  came  back  enthusiastic. 
They  could  not  help  it,  for  they  found 
wonders  there  which  could  not  be 
found  anywhere  else.  But  there  are 
more  wonders  that  are  inaccessible  be- 
cause the  parks  have  not  been  devel- 
oped. In  addition  to  the  extension  ol 
the  roads  and  trails  and  the  necessary 
hotels  and  other  buildings  to  take  care 
of  the  traveler  the  park  employees 
should  be  trained  in  their  work.  If 
asked  the  kind  of  tree  in  the  park  they 
should  be  able  to  tell,  instead  of  just 
saying,  ''That  is  an  evergreen." 


Mr  H.  R.  Hunting  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  is  working  on  an  outfit 
for  numbering  books  with  the  idea  of 
doing  way  with  paper  labels.  It  is 
practically  the  same  principle  used  by 
book  binders  only  a  simple  and  less  ex- 
pensive type  will  be  used.  Mr  Hunt- 
ing will  show  his  contrivance  at  the 
A.  L.  A.  meeting  in  New  Jersey. 
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Library  Week  in  Toledo 

It  all  began  with  a  rather  indefi- 
nite conversation  I  had  with  Mr  Carl 
Spitzer,  president  of  the  Toledo  Com- 
merce club,  some  time  last  fall. 

"I'd  like  to  see  people  read  better 
books  and  make  greater  use  of  the 
Public  library.  How  can  the  Com- 
merce club  help  to  make  them  do  it?" 
said  Mr  Spitzer.  **\Vith  your  approval, 
I'll  appoint  a  committee  of  members  of 
the  club  and  see  if  we  can't  start  some- 
thing." 

A  few  days  later  I  was  called  up  and 
invited  to  serve  on  the  Public  Library 
committee  of  the  Commerce  club. 

At  first  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee wondered  why  they  had  been  called 
together.  The  Public  library  seemed  to 
them  to  be  going  along  comfortably 
enough.  I  showed  them  statistics  to 
demonstrate  that  the  people  of  Toledo 
use  their  public  library  even  less  pro- 
portionally than  the  people  of  other 
cities  and  suggested  that  something 
might  be  done  to  bring  about  better 
realization  of  the  opportunities  within 
the  easy  reach  of  all. 

"Toledo's  lack  of  appreciation  of  its 
public  library  may  be  caused  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  branch  libraries 
as  yet,"  suggested  one. 

"True,  partly,  but  I  venture  to  say 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  persons  who 
come  down  town  every  day  and  who 
never  think  of  using  the  library." 

"Let's  find  out/'  said  the  manager  of 
a  large  office  building  three  blocks  dis- 
tant from  the  main  library  building. 

Before  the  next  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee a  census  of  100  employees  of  that 
building,  including  mechanics,  elevator 
men,  stenographers,  clerks,  and  others, 
showed  that  more  than  half  had  never 
been  inside  the  library,  and  that  only 
one-eighth  of  the  entire  number  were 
regular  library  patrons.  Several  had 
vague  or  incorrect  ideas  of  the  require- 
ments for  card-holders.  Others  had 
never  thought  of  making  use  of  the  li- 
brary. Similar  results  were  obtained 
from  inquiries  made  among  the  em- 
ployees of  a  large  laundry  also  located 


within  a  few  minutes  walk  of  the  main 
library. 

Publicity  seemed  to  be  the  answer 
to  the  question  "What  is  needed  to 
make  the  library  better  known  and  to 
attract  people  to  it  ?" 

Why  not  a  library  week?  The  idea 
took  hold  and  plans  were  formulated 
to  carry  it  out.  Every  known  method 
used  in  other  Publicity  campaigns  was 
considered  and  many  new  ones  sug- 
gested. It  seemed  wise  to  concentrate 
on  the  idea  of  the  practical  use  of  li- 
brary books  and  to  drive  home  the  idea 
of  the  money  value  of  the  use  of  the 
library. 

The  personnel  of  the  committee  after 
a  gradual  sifting  down  to  those  really 
interested,  included  three  lawyers,  two 
ministers,  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  a  book  seller,  a  newspaper  ed- 
itor, the  mayor's  secretary,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  labor  union,  an  ex- 
pert accountant,  a  manufacturer,  an 
author,  a  building  superintendent,  a 
laundry  manager,  the  president  of  the 
library  board,  and  the  librarian.  The 
meetings  began  in  November  and  were 
held  weekly  until  the  campaign  ended. 

The  individual  members  of  the  com- 
mittee representing  as  they  did  so 
many  diverse  interests,  suggested  and 
helped  to  carry  through  plans  which 
would  have  been  impossible  without 
such  cooperation.  The  publicity  sec- 
retary of  the  Commerce  club  acted  as 
secretary  of  the  committee,  wrote 
much  of  the  advertising  matter  and 
managed  the  campaign. 

After  investigating  costs  of  neces- 
sary printing  and  newspaper  advertis- 
ing the  committee  asked  the  Com- 
merce club  for  an  appropriation  of 
$200  which  the  directors  of  the  club 
readily  granted.  The  actual  cost  of  the 
campaign  ran  considerably  over  this 
amount. 

An  enumeration  of  the  methods  of 
publicity  used  follows: 

1.  The  issue  of  a  proclamation  by 
Mayor  Milroy  who  was  interested  in 
the  campaign  through  his  secretary, 
Mr  McCrea,  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 
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The  proclamation  follows: 

Whereas,  the  Library  committee  of  the 
Toledo  Commerce  club  has  designated  the 
period  of  seven  days,  beginning  Wednes- 
day, March  1,  1916,  as  Public  Library  week, 
and 

Whereas,  the  purpose  of  such  designa- 
tion is  to  stimulate  general  interest  in  the 
Public  library  and  its  uses  to  the  end  that 
the  Public  library  in  the  City  of  Toledo 
may  come  into  wider  use  by  the  citizens  of 
Toledo  and  full  benefit  of  its  advantages 
may  be  realized,  and 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  there  is  more  or 
less  general  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Public  library  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  number  of  Public  library  read- 
ers in  Toledo  is  proportionally  low. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Charles  M.  Milroy, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Toledo,  do  hereby 
extend  ofiicial  recognition  to  the  Public 
Library  week  so  designated  and  respect- 
fully direct  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  Toledo  to  the  information  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  and  otherwise,  re- 
specting the  Public  library  and  its  uses, 
and  ask  that  the  effort  to  bring  the  Public 
library  to  its  highest  degree  of  usefulness 
w^ill  receive  the  heartiest  cooperation  of 
the  people  generally. 

Given  this  first  day  of  March  at  the  office 
of  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Toledo. 

(Signed)  Charles  M.  Milroy, 

Mayor. 

2.  The  publication  of  a  special  li- 
brary number  of  the  Toledo  City  Jour- 
nal. This  number,  the  issue  of  March 
4,  1916,  had  on  its  cover  the  Mayor's 
proclamation.  The  leading  editorial 
called  "One  of  Toledo's  dividends"  was 
devoted  to  the  library.  A  full  page  of 
half  tone  illustrations  gave  views  of 
the  remodelled  library,  and  two  pages 
more  contained  an  article  by  the  li- 
brarian describing  the  building  im- 
provements, summarizing  the  library's 
activities  for  the  previous  year,  and 
giving  other  information  of  interest. 

3.  A  special  Library  week  number 
of  the  Commerce  Club  News,  which  is 
mailed  to  nearly  4,000  members.  This 
issue  described  the  campaign  and  gave 
illustrations  of  the  typical  advertising 
matter  used.  The  cover  page  bearing 
the  leading  article  on  library  publicity 
week,  was  in  the  form  of  a  book  and  at 
the  bottom  bore  in  bold  type  the  leg- 
end "Every  time  you  see  a  book — think 
of  the  Public  Library."  A  half  col- 
umn editorial  entitled  "For  all  the  peo- 


ple" was  included,  reprinted  from  the 
Toledo  Times, 

4.  Newspaper  articles.  Eighteen 
special  articles  on  books  and  reading 
were  written  by  various  members  of 
the  committee.  The  plan  was  to  have 
an  article  each  day  in  each  of  the  daily 
papers  during  library  week.  Many  of 
these  articles  were  published  in  full 
while  others  were  worked  over  by  the 
editors.  The  Sunday  Times,  the  only 
Sunday  newspaper  published  in  Tole- 
do, carried  a  fully  illustrated  feature 
story  of  about  half  a  page,  on  the  work 
of  the  library,  especially  featuring  the 
children's  work  and  the  story  hour. 

5.  Weekly  newspapers  were  not 
neglected.  The  Union  Leader,  the  la- 
bor organ,  carried  an  editorial  and  a 
special  article  on  the  library,  inserted 
through  our  committee  member,  the 
president  of  the  Central  Labor  Union. 
The  Christian  Commonwealth,  the  or- 
gan of  the  Federation  of  Churches,  had 
a  special  article  by  Mr  Nevin  O.  Win- 
ter, the  chairman  of  our  committee.  A 
German  library  assistant  wrote  articles 
for  the  German  daily  and  Sunday  pa- 
pers. The  Polish  daily  also  was  called 
into  the  service. 

6.  News  items  of  the  campaign 
were  good  copy.  The  morning  paper 
had  a  news  article  every  day  of  the 
campaign.  The  two  evening  dailies 
the  Blade  and  the  News-Bee  gave  us 
splendid  cooperation.  The  latter  pub- 
lished on  its  editorial  page,  a  picture 
of  the  library  committee  registering  as 
borrowers,  with  a  story  not  strictly  ac- 
curate, but  good  enough  for  news  pur- 
poses, that  90%  of  the  committee  had 
no  library  cards  until  after  the  cam- 
paigfn  was  launched.  The  newspaper 
support  of  the  campaign  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  over  200  inches,  single  col- 
umn, was  devoted  to  the  library  in  the 
3  dailies  alone,  during  library  week. 

7.  Paid  newspaper  space  was  used 
for  the  first  time  to  my  knowledge  in 
advertising  a  public  library.  There 
were  3  insertions  each  3  columns  wide 
and  6  inches  long,  in  each  of  the  Eng- 
lish dailies.  The  design  used  showed 
a   frame   topped   by    "This   is   library 
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week''  and  at  the  bottom  "The  Public 
Library— at  your  service/*  A  pen 
sketch  showed  a  corner  of  the  reference 
room  and  an  open  book  with  the  slo- 
gan again  "Every  time  you  see  a  book, 
think  of  the  Public  Library."  The 
words  "Learn  more— Earn  more**  also 
appeared  in  every  advertisement.  The 
copy  for  the  advertisements  varied  but 
each  was  printed  in  the  same  charac- 
teristic frame. 

8.  Posters  in  the  street  cars.  The 
street  railway  company  gave  us  the 
use  of  the  front  vestibule  window,  fac- 
ing the  car-riders  for  a  large  poster 
sign,  which  read  "The  fool  never 
learns.  The  average  man  learns  from 
his  own  experience.  The  wise  man 
from  the  experience  of  others.  BE 
WISE.  USE  YOUR  PUBLIC  LI- 
BRARY. For  training,  for  inspiration, 
for  pleasure.'* 

9.  The  same  posters  with  a  slight 
change  in  makeup  were  posted  in  many 
of  the  large  factories.  The  poster  used 
here  had  on  it  a  hand  pointing  to  a  box 
which  was  hung  nearby  which  con- 
tained folders  for  distribution.  This 
folder  addressed  chiefly  to  the  work- 
ingman  included  a  true  human  inter- 
est story  called  "Why  Smith  kept  his 
job,'*  showing  the  practical  use  of  li- 
brary books.  It  told  how  easy  it  is  to 
use  the  library,  what  one  can  find  there, 
gave  facts  about  the  recently  opened 
branch  library  and  about  the  Carnegie 
branches  of  the  future.  The  same  fold- 
ers were  also  distributed  from  some  of 
the  banks  and  in  other  ways. 

10.  Our  laundry  manager  commit- 
teeman suggested  a  unique  way  of  ad- 
vertising through  the  laundry  pack- 
ages and  undertook  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  his  competitors.  Ten  thou- 
sand laundry  packages,  going  into  ten 
thousand  Toledo  homes,  included  that 
week  little  slips  exhorting  the  users  of 
clean  collars  to  "Learn  more— Earn 
more.  Use  your  Public  Library— Be- 
gin now— Do  it  often— Tell  your 
friends.  The  Public  Library— At  your 
service.**  From  many  reports  of  friends 
we  know  that  these  slips  reached  home. 
A  news  item  called  atention  to  this  fea- 
ture of  our  campaign  by  an  article  with 


the  caption  "Collars  to  aid  library" — 
"Every  laundry  package  will  remind 
you  to  get  card." 

11.  Lantern  slides  resembling  in  de- 
sign the  newspaper  advertisements  and 
the  window  cards  were  run  between 
films  in  20  moving  picture  theatres,  at 
Keith's,  and  at  the  Art  Museum's  Sun- 
day entertainment. 

12.  Window  displays.  A  bank  in 
a  prominent  location  gave  us  exclusive 
use  of  its  window  for  the  entire  week. 
This  display  laid  emphasis  on  the  use 
of  the  library  by  the  business  man.  A 
drug  store  window  in  a  suburban  dis- 
trict near  our  branch  was  used  to  ad- 
vertise the  branch  with  good  eflfect. 

13.  Window  cards,  7x10  inches, 
made  from  the  same  design  as  the  lan- 
tern slides  were  scattered  broadcast 
and  were  seen  at  every  turn  in  store 
windows,  in  elevators  of  office  build- 
ings, in  barber  shops  and  other  promi- 
nent places. 

14.  A  library  booth  was  maintained 
in  the  lobby  of  one  of  the  great  office 
buildings.  Here  we  issued  new  library 
cards,  circulated  a  few  books,  and  dis- 
tributed lists  and  other  literature  with 
excellent  results.  In  front  of  the  booth 
was  a  large  cloth  sign  saying  "Every 
Business  Man  Should  Have  a  Library 
Card — Take  a  Minute  Now  and  Get 
Yours  Here.  Public  Library  Commit- 
tee, Toledo  Commerce  Club."  When 
after  a  few  days  registrations  began  to 
fall  off  here,  we  moved  to  another  sky- 
scraper. 

15.  The  superintendent  of  schools 
sent  out  one  of  our  folders  and  a  bul- 
letin to  each  teacher,  asking  her  to  talk 
about  the  library  to  her  pupils;  the 
parochial  schools,  both  Catholic  and 
Lutheran  gave  similar  cooperation. 

16.  The  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions helped  to  call  attention  to  Library 
week  by  announcements  from  the  pul- 
pits and  in  their  church  calendars.  Per- 
sonal letters  to  ministers  and  the  arti- 
cles in  the  Christian  Commonwealth 
brought  this  about. 

17.  At  a  banquet  of  Commerce 
Club  committeemen  which  happened 
to  take  place  the  night  before  our  cam- 
paign opened,  the  200  members  of  corn- 
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mittees  found  our  folders  and  applica- 
tion blanks  at  their  places,  and  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  Mr  Winter 
made  a  five  minute  speech  about  the 
campaign.  At  the  weekly  luncheons 
of  the  Rotary  and  other  clubs  during 
the  week  the  same  thing  was  done.  A 
list  of  books  on  lawn  tennis  was  dis- 
tributed at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
tennis  club. 

18.  The  library  building  itself  had 
a  20  ft.  cloth  sign  across  the  front  an- 
nouncing "This  is  Library  week — Get 
your  library  card  today — Learn  more, 
earn  more." 

19.  As  Baby  week  coincided  in  part 
with  Library  week,  the  distribution  of 
a  list  of  books  on  "Better  Babies"  at 
lectures  given  in  two  of  the  local  de- 
partment stores  under  the  auspices  of 
the  local  medical  society,  may  be  con- 
sidered a  feature  of  the  campaign. 

Results  of  the  campaign 

The  immediate  results  of  the  campaign 
were  not  difficult  to  measure.  Double  the 
number  of  new  borrowers  were  regis- 
tered during  Library  week  and  the  week 
following  than  during  the  two  preced- 
ing weeks.  Circulation  which  for  some 
reason  had  fallen  below  that  of  last 
year  immediately  increased  and  is  still 
showing  satisfactory  gains.  Our  refer- 
ence room  is  being  used  more  than  ever 
before. 

The  more  indirect  results  of  the  wide 
publicity  given  the  library  during  pub- 
licity week  are  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. A  more  intelligent  idea  of  the 
library  and  its  activities  has  been  cre- 
ated which  will  bear  fruit  in  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  the  public.  Thousands 
of  people  have  had  their  attention  di- 
rected toward  the  library  and  its  serv- 
ice for  probably  the  first  time  and  even 
if  many  of  these  people  do  not  imme- 
diately come  to  the  library,  they  may 
think  of  it  when  their  need  for  it  arises. 
When  the  time  comes  for  asking  for 
increased  tax  levy  for  library  purposes, 
public  opinion  will  be  better  prepared 
for  understanding  the  need. 

The  Public  library  committee  of  the 
Toledo  Commerce  club  has  not  finished 
its  work.     It  will  continue  as  one  of 


the  permanent  committees  of  the  club. 
Its  meetings  will  go  on  and  other  plans 
will  be  worked  out  for  furthering  the 
use  of  the  library  by  the  community. 
One  of  the  definite  fields  of  action  in 
the  near  future  is  the  discovery  of  em- 
ployers willing  to  establish  library  de- 
posit stations  in  their  plants,  another 
will  be  the  support  of  the  Library 
Board  in  its  endeavor  to  secure  a  larger 
tax  levy  for  next  year. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee 
to  make  Library  week  an  annual  event 
in  Toledo,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the 
American  library  association  take  ac- 
tion to  designate  a  National  library 
week  next  year.  Commercial  and  civic 
organizations  all  over  the  country 
would  no  doubt  cooperate  to  make  the 
venture  a  success. 

To  me  the  finest  thing  about  the 
whole  campaign  was  the  splendid  spirit 
of  cooperation  met  with  at  every  turn. 

Sets  of  material  used  except  news- 
paper clippings  and  lantern  slides  have 
been  sent  out  to  a  few  libraries.  Other 
sets  are  available  and  will  be  sent  on 
application  to  the  Toledo  Commerce 
Club.  Some  of  the  lantern  slides  have 
been  preserved  and  could  be  loaned 
if  desired.  Plates  are  also  in  existence 
from  which  the  window  cards  and 
newspaper  advertising  were  printed. 

The  chief  items  of  .cost  of  printing, 
etc.,  follow: 

10,000  folders  ' $79.00 

25  boxes  for  distributing  same 1.25 

650  posters  used  in  street  cars  and 

factories    32.00 

25  lantern  slides 8.75 

10,000  slips     for     laundry     packages, 
printed  on  library  mutigraph — 

cost  of  paper  only 2.65 

3  large  cloth  display  signs 15.00 

3  hours  labor  of  card  writer  for 

window  cards   4.50 

300  window  cards 4.00 

Newspaper  advertising    75.00 

Various  other  expenditures  were 
made  in  preparing  illustrative  material 
for  the  newspapers,  the  Commerce  Club 
News  and  the  City  Journal  but  these 
have  not  been  charged  up  directly  to 
the  campaign  though  they  were  inci- 
dental to  it. 

Herbert  S.  Hirshberg. 
Toledo  public  library. 
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Library  Beginners 

For  two  years  the  Louisville  free 
public  library  has  been  making  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  interest  adult  workers  by 
providing  for  the  child  below  school 
age.  The  children's  department  of  the 
library  consists  of  the  children's  and 
teachers'  rooms  at  the  main  building, 
children's  rooms  in  six  white  branches 
and  in  two  colored  branches,  more  than 
200  class  room  hbraries  in  school  build- 
ings, and  collections  of  books  in  set- 
tlement houses  and  orphan  homes.  The 
teachers  and  parents'  room  adjoins  the 
children's  room  at  the  main  library. 
Here  are  to  be  found  books  on  child 
psychology,  story-telling,  pedagogy, 
song  books  for  children,  educational 
magazines,  mounted  pictures,  and 
model  class  room  libraries  for  each 
grade  of  the  grammar  school.  Here 
we  are  reaching  the  child  through  the 
parent  and  teacher. 

An  attractive  feature  was  added  to 
this  room  last  year.  A  table  was 
placed  in  front  of  one  of  the  windows 
and  filled  with  beautifully  illustrated 
books  for  young  children.  These 
books  are  circulated  to  parents  and 
guardians.  This  is  known  as  the 
"library  beginners'  table"  and  has 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  fea- 
tures of  the  children's  room,  and  has 
proven  most  helpful  in  our  work  of 
reaching  the  child  through  the  parent 
and  the  parent  through  the  child. 

Children  below  school  age  accompa- 
nied by  parents  or  guardians  are  per- 
mitted to  become  members  of  the  chil- 
dren's department.  We  call  them  our 
"library  beginners."  Since  the  first  of 
September  more  than  75  children  be- 
low school  age  have  been  registered. 

An  interest  in  the  "new  science"  of 
developing  the  intellect  and  spirit  of 
children  through  stories,  pictures  and 
music  has  been  aroused  by  this  work 
and  through  talks  on  the  subject  at  the 
various  parent-teacher  associations. 
This  interest  has  grown  gradually  un- 
til we  were  asked  in  December  by  the 
Boy  Scout  officials  to  co-operate  to 
help  make  the  "Safety-first"  campaign 


a  success.  We  felt  the  time  ripe  for  an 
association  to  increase  the  interest  in 
children's  reading,  and  organized  a 
league  for  this  purpose,  which  was 
called  the  Story  Tellers'  League.  The 
name  is  almost  a  misnomer  because  the 
league  stands  for  more  than  its  name 
indicates.  The  object  is  to  interest 
parents,  teachers  and  workers  in  juve- 
nile institutions  in  better  books  for 
children  and  in  story  telling.  The 
attendance  has  averaged  more  than  80 
adults  at  each  meeting. 

We  have  three  leagues  in  Louisville 
organized  to  work  for  the  betterment 
of  the  child :  The  Parent-Teacher  asso- 
ciation; the  Board  of  Censorship  for 
children's  moving  pictures;  and  the 
Story  Tellers'  league.  These  agencies 
are  co-operating  and  have  representa- 
tives at  the  various  meetings  of  each 
organization.  The  public  library  is 
represented  at  these  meetings  by  the 
head  of  the  children's  department. 

It  is  most  important  for  the  library 
to  have  the  intelligent  co-operation  of 
the  parents.  We  have  found  that  it 
can  be  secured  in  many  ways :  through 
interesting  talks  to  the  parent-teacher 
associations,  Sunday  School  meetings 
and  clubs,  and  by  taking  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  speak  to  a  group 
of  adults.  We  find  one  of  the  best  ways 
is  to  meet  the  "grown-ups"  in  a 
friendly,  hospitable  manner  when  they 
come  to  the  children's  rooms. 

The  children's  librarian  talks  to  them 
about  the  various  illustrators  of  chil- 
dren's books;  she  discusses  the  value 
of  imaginative  literature;  she  points 
out  the  best  books  on  child  psychology, 
and  also  methods  in  story  telling  and 
the  best  books  to  recommend.  It  has 
been  our  experience  that  mothers  are 
interested  in  the  "whys  and  where- 
fores." 

A  father  of  a  three-year-old  boy  said : 
"I  have  had  everything  on  this  table, 
have  you  nothing  new?"  We  sug- 
gested that  he  read  them  over  again  to 
the  little  boy.  "Well,  that  would  be 
awfully  nice  for  him,  but  it  sure  is 
hard  on  me."     We  learned  later  that 
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the  father  was  delighted,  as  the  child 
was  more  interested  in  the  stories  at 
the  second  reading. 

We  have  found  that  a  short,  "P" 
slip,  pencil-written,  list  of  books  given 
to  the  mother  makes  her  feel  that  her 
child  is  receiving  individual  attention. 
These  lists  are  checked  by  the  mother 
and  are  brought  to  the  library  when 
books  are  exchanged. 

It  is  work  of  this  kind  that  interests 
the  parent,  brings  the  child  to  the  li- 
brary and  starts  the  "library  habit." 
Bernice  W.  Bell, 

Head  children's  department,  Louis- 
ville public  library. 

The   German   Story-Hour,   Carondclct 

Branch  Library 

St.  Louis  public  library 

The  Carondelet  branch  has  so  many 
German  readers  that  for  three  years  we 
have  told  German  stories  to  the  children. 
The  assistant  in  our  children's  room 
speaks  German  fluently.  From  her  child- 
hood she  has  been  familiar  with  all  that 
is  best  in  German  folk-lore  and  child 
literature. 

Is  there  any  tale  that  appeals  more 
directly  to  the  child's  imagination  than 
the  German  fairy  tale  ?  Many  of  us  can 
associate  a  favorite  copy  of  Grimm's 
household  stories  with  childhood  years — 
in  English  of  course.  How  few  children, 
even  in  German  homes,  are  familiar  with 
them  in  the  original  German;  a  German 
so  pure  that  each  word  seems  to  convey 
its  meaning  as  no  other  word  could. 

In  many  of  the  parochial  schools  of 
Carondelet  German  is  included  in  the 
course  of  study,  yet  the  principals  were 
afraid  there  would  be  little  interest.  The 
German  spoken  in  the  homes  is  not  al- 
ways the  best,  and  besides,  the  younger 
generation  very  naturally  prefer  Eng- 
lish. 

To  our  great  satisfaction,  the  attend- 
ance has  been  remarkably  good — averag- 
ing about  50  children  of  all  ages,  who 
come  from  the  Catholic,  Evangelical,  and 
Lutheran  schools,  with  a  few  from  Wal- 
ther  college.  They  are  earnest,  inter- 
ested, nearly  always  thank  the  story- 
teller and  beg  for  more.    When  we  told 


them  at  the  first  story-hour  that  there 
would  be  others  diu"ing  the  winter,  one 
child  dropped  into  shocking  English  slang 
and  exclaimed,  "My,  won't  that  be 
swell!" 

At  Christmas  time  this  year  we  had  a 
little  tree,  and  appropriate  Christmas 
stories.  One  could  almost  tell  the  chil- 
dren were  German  from  the  way  they 
greeted  the  first  sight  of  the  tree  they 
love  so  well.  A  little  girl  told  us  of  some 
schoolmates  who  had  started  to  the  story 
and  then  changed  their  minds — "Won't  I 
tell  them  what  they  missed !"  The  gold- 
en cobwebs,  an  old  folk  story,  was  trans- 
lated into  German.  It  proved  to  be  a  fa- 
vorite with  some  of  the  children  and  the 
rest  asked  to  read  it  in  English.  After 
the  story  the  children  helped  to  put  out 
the  candles,  and  left  the  room  reluctantly. 

Some  of  the  other  stories  we  have  told 
have  been  Dornroschen — Sneezvittchen — 
Rumpelstihchen — Der  goldene  Vogel — 
Der  Froschkoenig — Der  Fischer  und 
seine  Frau — Das  Maerlein  vom  Liesele, 

In  selecting  the  time  for  these  stories, 
great  care  has  to  be  taken  not  to  choose 
a  church  holiday  or  the  almost  daily 
preparations  for  Easter  and  confirma- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  the  stories 
make  an  attractive  change  for  the  chil- 
dren just  at  this  time.  They  c^n  not  be 
told  too  frequently,  however,  for  all  Ger- 
man children  are  expected  to  be  helpful 
at  home,  and  nothing  that  fosters  the 
slightest  wanderlust  is  encouraged. 

We  have  won  new  readers  through 
these  stories,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  chil- 
dren who  will  make  use  of  the  best  the 
library  can  oflfer.  We  hope  to  have  soon 
a  better  collection  of  German  children's 
books.  Some  parents  have  heard  in  this 
way  for  the  first  time  of  our  adult  Ger- 
man books. 

Not  long  ago  a  mechanical  engineer,  in 
speaking  of  his  work,  said  a  man  in  his 
profession  needed  plenty  of  imagination. 
He  must  be  able  to  imagine  the  finished 
structure  he  is  planning.  In  cultivating 
the  imagination  in  these  children,  we  are 
not  only  able  to  lighten  dull  lives,  but 
the  influence  of  the  stories  may  reach 
further  than  we  know. 

Nellie  M.  DeLaugiiter. 
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Publishers  of  Inexpensive  Geographic 
Material 

American  Express  Co.,  65  Broadway,  N. 
Y.     Illustrated  booklets. 

Bahamas  Government  Agent,  450  4th 
Ave.,  N.  Y.     Illustrated  literature. 

Bureau  of  Education,  Manila,  P.  I. 

California  Development  Board.  San 
Francisco. 

Delta  Tours.  202  Woodward  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Great  Eastern  Railway  of  England,  261 
Broadway,  X.  Y. 

Great  Western  Railway  of  England,  501 
5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.     Illustrated  book  of  tours. 

Howell's  Microcosm,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Relief  maps  and  models. 

Journal  of  Geography,  University  of  Wis- 
<:onsin.  Madison,  Wis.    $1.00  per  year. 

McCann's  Tours,  1322  Broadway.  South 
America  booklet. 

National  Geographic  Society,  Hubbard 
Memorial  Hall.  16th  and  M  Sts.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Xational  Geographic  Magazine; 
Lantern  slides. 

National  Railway  Publication  Co.,  S:> 
Church  St.  Official  guide  of  the  R.  R.  & 
Steam  Navigation  lines  of  the  U.  S.,  Porto 
Rico,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba,  also  time 
tables  of  R.  R.  in  Central  America.  Month- 
ly. $1.00  per  copy.  (Contains  addresses 
of  R.  R.  and  S.  S.  lines.) 

Pan-American  Union.  17th  &  B  Sts.,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Bulletin;  List  of 
publications. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada.    List  of  publications. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co..  17  Temple 
Place,  Boston,  Mass.     Travel  booklets. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D. 

C.  List  of  publications. 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Price  lists:  Alaska;  Commerce 
and  manufacture;  Forestry;  Geography; 
Travel  &  exploration;  Indians  of  N.  A.;  In- 
sular possessions;  Maps;  National  parks; 
Natural  wonders  &  antiquities;  Noncon- 
tiguous territory ;  U.  S.  Geological  survey,  etc. 

Thomas  Cook  &  Son,  245  Broadway,  N. 
Y.    Travel  booklets. 

Underwood  &  Underwood,  417  5th  Ave. 
World  visualized  in  the  class  room;  Travel 
lectures;  Commercial  lectures. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 

D.  C.     Teaching   material   in    Government 
publications. 

Ward's  Natural  Science  Establishment, 
«2-102  College  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Min- 
erals; Birds. 

Many  firms  prepare  free  exhibits  illus- 
trating their  products.  For  lists  of  firms 
write  to   the   Newark  museum  association. 

Compiled  for  the  New  Jersey  library 
association  by  the  Free  public  library  of 
Newark,  N.  J. 


On  His  Majesty's  Service  Only 

(Concluded.) 

Just  before  the  final  tests,  when  all 
were  keenly  interested  and  none  were 
unhappy,  the  Panjab  library  associa- 
tion was  formed  amid  much  enthusi- 
asm. Its  first  meeting  was  a  social 
entertainment  tendered  to  the  "Pro- 
fessor" and  his  gracious  assistant,  the 
instructress  in  library  handwriting. 
There  were  flowers,  fruit  and  sweet- 
meats for  everybody,  and  garlands  of 
marigolds  for  the  delighted  guests  of 
honor.  After  all  were  duly  refreshed 
and  photographed  (see  frontispiece) 
came  the  most  enjoyable  feature  of  all 
— Mr.  Beni  Prasad's  graceful  speech, — 
which  concluded  the  festivities  with 
great  eclat. 

The  library  buildings  of  the  Punjab, 
so  far  as  I  have  seen  them,  were  not  con- 
structed for  library  use.  So  they  are  not 
well  adapted  to  their  purpose.  It  is  a 
common  practice  to  house  the  college 
library  in  heaven-kissing  "almirahs" 
around  the  walls  of  the  lofty  and  impos- 
ing assembly  hall.  The  books  help  to 
give  this  apartment  an  academic  air,  but 
this  plan  of  arrangement  has  no  other 
advantage.  The  cases  are  kept  locked 
for  the  room  is  practically  as  free  of  ac- 
cess as  the  open  street.  There  are  no 
facilities  for  study.  The  librarian  is 
usually  a  cross  between  a  turnkey  and  a 
clerk.  During  the  few  hours  when  he 
is  in  attendance  he  has  ample  leisure, 
but  semi-occasionally  a  student  or  pro- 
fessor is  successful  in  proving  his  right 
to  consult  a  book.  It  is  then  no  small 
matter  to  find  out  whether  the  library 
possesses  the  book  desired.  This  being 
ascertained,  comes  the  herculean  task  of 
finding  where  it  is.  The  next  puzzle  is 
to  find  the  right  key  to  the  right 
"almirah."  And  when  the  precious  jewel 
is  finally  entrusted  with  fear  and  tremb- 
ling to  the  borrower,  who  is  always  re- 
garded with  suspicion,  the  librarian 
spends  a  happy  half-hour  in  making 
elaborate  duplicate  entries  of  the  trans- 
action in  the  ponderous  tomes  which 
grace  his  desk. 

But  the  librarians  of  India  are  back- 
ward only  because  no  better  ways  arc 
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known  to  them.  The  educational  authori- 
ties are  alive  to  the  desirability  of  im- 
proving methods  and  the  librarians  are 
eager  to  learn.  The  western  visitor  is 
grieved  only  at  the  depth  and  prevalence 
of  the  conviction  that  books  must  be 
jealously  guarded  and  that  the  average 
reader  must  be  assumed  to  have  felonious 
designs  till  he  proves  his  innocence. 

However  inconvenient  the  library 
buildings  may  be,  some  of  them  are 
interesting  for  other  reasons.  I  shall 
mention  only  two  of  those  visited.  Both 
are  in  Lahore. 

The  Punjab  public  library  (in  some 
ways  the  most  modem  and  best  admin- 
istered collection  I  have  seen)  is  housed 
in  a  quaint  structure  that  dates  from  the 
days  of  the  Moguls,  300  years  ago.  It 
was  built  in  a  grove  of  palms  as  a  garden 
pavilion  by  Wazir  Khan,  a  minister  of 
the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan. 

The  Archives  building  is  best  known 
as  the  Tomb  of  Anarkali.  This  Anar- 
kali  (pomegranate  blossom),  a  favorite 
wife  of  Akbar,  was  indiscreet  enough  to 
smile  at  the  emperor's  son  and  successor, 
Jehangir.  The  old  gentleman  caught  her 
at  it  and  promptly  had  her  buried  alive. 
When  Jehangir  became  emperor  he  built 
this  splendid  memorial  to  contain  her 
sarcophagus,  a  solid  block  of  pure 
marble,  held  by  some  authorities  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  carving  in  the 
world. 

Thus  far  the  course  of  lectures  has 
consumed  nearly  all  our  time  and  energy, 
and  a  trip  to  St.  Stephens  college,  Delhi, 
has  been  our  only  field  work  outside 
Lahore.  We  enjoyed  it  greatly  for  it  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  see  something 
of  the  tourists'  India.  The  fort  at  Delhi 
contains  the  Diwan-i-Am  (Hall  of  public 
audience)  where  the  jewelled  Peacock 
Throne  used  to  stand,  and  the  wondrous- 
ly  beautiful  Diwan-i-Khas  (Hall  of 
private  audience)  with  its  much  quoted 
inscription,  "If  there  be  a  paradise  on 
earth,  it  is  this,  it  is  this,  it  is  this."  All 
around  and  underneath  the  present  Delhi 
are  ancient  ruined  cities  by  the  score, 
some  of  them,  like  Indraprastha,  dating 
back  thousands  of  years  to  the  heroic 
age  when  the  Vedas  and  the  Mahabharata 


were  current  literature.  Agra  and  the 
Taj  Mahal  are  only  an  hour  or  so  from 
Delhi.  It  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  to 
describe  the  latter,  but  perhaps  I  may  be 
permitted  to  make  a  sober  statement  of 
fact  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful thing  I  have  ever  seen  or  ever  ex- 
pect to  see. 

The  mofussil  (provincial)  colleges  are 
availing  themselves  of  the  present  op- 
portunity for  library  improvement  in  a 
very  encouraging  way.  Beside  sending 
their  librarians  to  attend  the  lectures  at 
the  university,  many  are  allowing  them 
time  to  assist  in  the  practical  work  of  re- 
organizing the  university  library.  This 
work  is  now  well  started,  but  we  are 
hampered  by  lack  of  supplies.  Ordered 
many  months  ago,  they  have  not  yet  ar- 
rived,* and  we  are  beginning  to  suspect 
the  submarines  in  the  Mediterranean  of 
being  responsible  for  our  disappoint- 
ment. If  they  do  not  soon  appear,  I  shall 
have  to  take  to  the  road  and  accept  invi- 
tations to  visit  and  plan  the  re-organiza- 
tion of  outlying  libraries  at  Khalsa  col- 
lege at  Amritsar,  the  Agricultural  college 
at  Lyallpur,  the  Gordon  Mission  college 
at  Rawalpindi,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
college  at  Jummoo.  The  last  two  will  be 
specially  interesting.  Rawalpindi  is  up 
near  the  frontier  post  of  Peshawur,  be- 
yond which  are  the  untamable  Afghans 
and  the  Khyber  Pass;  while  Jummoo  is 
within  sight  of  what  Kim's  lama  used  to 
sigh  for — "the  Hills  and  the  snow  upon 
the  Hills"— the  Roof  of  the  Worid. 

Asa  Don  Dickinson. 


♦Since  writing  the  above,  the  first  ship- 
ment of  supplies  has  been  recieved. 


A  very  remarkable  calendar  has  been 
figured  out  by  Joseph  H.  Johnston  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  which  is  not  only  of 
interest  but  has  a  decided  value  as  a 
reference  tool.  By  a  simple  combina- 
tion the  calendar  shows  instantly  the 
day  of  the  week  of  any  date  for  a  period 
of  100  years  from  1830  to  1929.  The 
calendar  is  made  in  various  sizes  from 
a  pocket  edition  covering  5  years  to  a 
folio  size,  12"  by  18",  covering  100 
vears. 
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American  Library  Institute 

The  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  L,  held  at 
Atlantic  City,  March  3-4  marked  a  re- 
vival of  interest  in  its  existence  on  the 
part  of  the  Fellowship  and  also  a  more 
favorable  attitude  toward  it  by  a  num- 
ber who  have  not  been  exactly  termed 
its  friends  heretofore. 

Dr  Richardson,  under  whose  adminis- 
tration the  Institute  is  at  present  pro- 
gressing, is  disposed  to  extend  the  mem- 
bership in  certain  directions  to  include 
all  those  who  are  "really  interested  in 
doing  serious  work  in  research,  teaching 
or  in  co-operation  with  libraries  which 
promote  scholarly  work."  To  that  end, 
he  proposed  before  the  meeting  that  all 
those  who  had  been  elected  at  any  time 
members  of  the  Institute  or  who  had  not 
yet  taken  up  membership  should  be 
recognized  as  eligible  to  take  up  mem- 
bership at  this  time,  with  the  additional 
privilege  of  choosing  their  own  class  or 
term  by  prepaying  for  any  number  of 
years  up  to  ten  which  might  be  approved 
by  the  Board.  He  also  advocated  the 
enlargement  of  the  membership  from 
100  to  200.  There  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion on  these  various  points  at  Atlan- 
tic City  but  no  action  in  the  matter  was 
taken. 

A  proposal  by  Mr  R.  R.  Bowker  of 
New  York  City,  that  the  Institute  pre- 
pare a  report  for  the  next  meeting  setting 
forth  a  statement  of  the  "relations  be- 
tween the  A.  L.  A.  and  A.  L.  I.  as  to  the 
respective  fields,  scope  and  limitations 
of  the  two  bodies,"  was  favorably  con- 
sidered. 

Emphasis  was  laid  on  the  multiplicity 
of  meetings  in  the  great  number  of 
section  of  the  A.  L.  A.  by  Dr  F.  P.  Hill 
of  Brooklyn  and  others. 

A  number  expressed  a  need  which  they 
had  felt  for  a  place  and  time  separate 
from  the  confusion  necessarily  attend- 
ant upon  a  large  body  where  many  con- 
flicting interests  make  it  impossible  to 
concentrate  on  a  subject  which  may  be 
of  primary  importance  to  a  small  group 
of  people. 

There  were  two  lines  of  discussion  laid 
out  for  the  meeting;  first,  the  Field  of 
research,  publication  and  teaching  and 


second,  the  Field  of  co-operation  with 
libraries  of  learning. 

The  address  of  President  Richardson 
outlined  the  field  of  library  science  and 
was  the  most  comprehensive  statement 
of  the  subject  that  has  yet  been  presented 
(See  page  205). 

Mr  George  B.  Utley,  secretary  of  the 
A.  L.  A.,  presented  the  theme.  Relative 
fields  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  A.  L.  I.,  and  the 
Bibliographical  Society  of  America.  Mr 
Utley's  presentation  was  clear-cut  and 
reasonable.  His  understanding  of  the 
matter  was  that  the  Institute  should  go 
into  the  field  of  scholarly  research,  find 
the  history  and  the  principles  upon  which 
a  library  science  might  rest,  and  that  the 
A.  L.  A.  should  confine  itself  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  formulated  by  the 
A.  L.  I.  He  could  not  see  any  reason  for 
a  close  connection  in  organization  be- 
tween the  two  bodies.  He  thought  there 
should  be  an  informal  relation  but  a  close 
co-operation.  Mr  Utley  agreed  that  in  a 
large  body,  discussion  was  apt  to  be  futile 
and  with  a  small  number  of  interested 
persons  a  discussion  is  more  likely  to  be 
held  to  a  point;  that  people  are  rarely 
interested  in  principles  in  a  large  assem- 
bly, the  great  majority  being  concerned 
more  particularly  in  the  application  of 
those  principles.  He  was  not  prepared 
to  discuss  the  Bibliographical  Society  of 
America  in  relation  to  the  theme  but,  per- 
sonally, he  thought  its  scope  might  well 
be  included  in  the  A.  L.  I. 

Miss  Mary  Wright  Plummer,  presi- 
dent of  the  A.  L.  A.,  said  that  the  mat- 
ter had  been  presented  in  a  new  way  to 
her.  As  Dr  Richardson  had  revealed  it, 
the  subject  opened  an  unlimited  vision 
in  many  directions  which,  at  present,  was 
not  even  sensed  by  the  majority  of  li- 
brary workers. 

Mr  John  Cotton  Dana,  librarian  of  the 
Public  library  of  Newark,  presented  an 
interesting  address  on,  "Exhibition  meth- 
ods of  instruction."  Mr  Dana  prefac^ 
the  presentation  of  his  subject  by  con- 
tributing to  the  discussion  of  the  field  of 
the  Institute.  He  said,  there  was  room 
for  a  serious-minded  small  body  which 
should  consider  carefully,  things  pre- 
sented to  them,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
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finding  out  the  truth  about  the  subjects 
discussed.  There  was  already  too  much 
haphazard  talk  with  no  serious  purpose 
behind  it.  His  plan  would  be  for  the 
presentation  of  a  very  few  carefully 
thought  out  papers  presented  before  the 
meetings  which  should  be  devoted  to 
discussion  full  and  free  with  the  idea  of 
deciding  what  was  true  and  the  best  in  it 
all. 

Taking  up  his  assigned  subject,  Mr 
Dana  said  that  the  museum  idea  of 
collecting  for  preservation  was  an  old 
one  but  the  later  and  more  difficult  task 
of  bringing  these  things  before  the  edu- 
cational world  was  new.  Only  the  edges 
of  the  work  had  been  touched  and  the 
whole  museum  field  was  no  further  on 
today  than  libraries  were  25  years  ago. 
He  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  ques- 
tion, "Should  libraries  use  visualized  ma- 
terial in  education"  by  his  most  interest- 
ing exhibits.  Mr  Dana  showed  the  use 
of  pictures,  prepared  in  his  own  library, 
illustrating  descriptive  poetry,  domestic 
scenery,  statuary,  nature  study  and  rela- 
tion of  industry  to  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. Mr  Dana  said  that  one  of  the 
greatest  sins  in  library  work  is  the  kind 
of  printing  that  is  sent  out.  It  is  one  of 
the  first  duties  to  see  that  the  library 
presents  itself  to  the  community  in  good 
taste,  presenting  at  least,  a  good  trade 
unmarred. 

Mr  A.  S.  Root,  librarian  of  Oberlin 
college,  read  a  detailed  dissertation  on 
the  "Literature  of  staff  teaching"  draw- 
ing largely  on  his  own  observation  in  his 
period  of  study  in  the  German  libraries. 

Scholarly  research  within  the  field  of 
the  Institute  was  well  illustrated  by  two 
manuscripts  from  the  Garrett-Patterson 
collection,  presented  by  H.  B.  Van 
Hoesen  and  P.  C.  Durrie. 

The  question  of  the  best  book  on  Li- 
brary Economy  in  1915  was  answered 
by  the  directors  of  the  various  library 
schools.  For  the  most  part  there  seems  to 
be  a  partiality  shown  for  the  books  pre- 
pared by  the  members  of  the  faculty  or 
the  graduates  of  the  various  schools,  ex- 
cept that  the  volume,  "Canons  of  study 
and  bibliographical  methods  of  classifi- 
cation"    by     Berwyck-Sayres    received 


hearty  commendation  from  several  of  the 
schools. 

At  the  third  and  last  session  of  the 
Institute,  Dr  C.  W.  Andrews  of  the  John 
Crerar  library  spoke  on,  "Recognized 
needs  and  proposed  solutions"  in  which 
he  discussed  storage,  joint  lists,  inter- 
library  loans,  co-operative  purchase,  etc. 

The  A.  L.  I.  plan  of  co-operation  be- 
tween libraries  and  its  possible  applica- 
tion was  discussed  by  various  persons. 
Collections  on  the  American  civil  war  in 
the  Brooklyn  public  library,  by  Dr  F.  P. 
Hill.  Mr  T.  L.  Montgomery  of  Phila- 
delphia discussed  "Photostat  copies." 
Mr  Montgomery  presented  the  economy 
and  satisfaction  of  such  work  and  illus- 
trated it  by  material  produced  in  his  own 
library.  Mr  W.  P.  Cutter  of  the  Engin- 
eering society  of  New  York  reported  on 
the  very  satisfactory  service  which  pho- 
tostat copies  gave  that  organization. 
Dr  Walter  Lichtenstein  of  the  North- 
western university  spoke  on  the  group 
of  "Historical  periodicals"  and  Mr  H. 
S.  Leach  of  Princeton  spoke  on  "Eng- 
lish department  specialties." 

For  lack  of  time  other  papers  were 
taken  as  read  and  will  appear  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings. 

The  discussion  at  the  conference  was 
serious  and  helpful.  Differences  of 
opinion  were  respected  and  the  general 
tone  of  the  meeting,  while  not  so  certain 
as  in  previous  meetings  still  was  pro- 
vocative of  consideration  and  a  spirit  of 
fair  judging  which  were  in  themselves, 
good  results. 


As  Others  See  Us 


Of  the  newly  elected  librarian  at 
Yale  University  it  is  said  that  "no  man 
at  the  university  knows  books  as  he 
does."  Yet  he  also  is  a  successful  ad- 
ministrator and  reforming  cataloger. 
So  many  similar  institutions  of  late 
years  have  put  the  economics  of  library 
administration  above  its  humanities 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  Yale's  wis- 
dom and  good  fortune.  For  at  some 
college  libraries  leadership  in  book  use 
by  students  rests  unfortunately  with 
stack-builders  and  catalog-makers. — 
Chrbtian  Science  Monitor, 
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American  Library  Association 
Asbury  Park  conference,  June  26- July  1. 

Proaram— Certain  features  for  the 
program  at  the  Asbury  Park  meeting  are 
sufficiently  assured  to  be  mentioned. 
There  will  be  five  general  sessions.  The 
general  theme  is  "Democracy  and  educa- 
tion." 

The  president's  address  will  be  given 
at  the  first  session  on  Monday  evening, 
June  26,  also  an  address  of  welcome  and 
a  reception. 

Among  the  speakers  at  subsequent  ses- 
sions from  outside  the  ranks  are :  Robert 
Gilbert  Welsh  of  New  York  City,  dra- 
matic critic  of  one  of  the  New  York 
papers,  ''Democracy  in  the  modem 
drama;"  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse,  author 
and  critic,  on  "The  new  poetry  as  an  ex- 
pression of  democracy ;"  John  Jay  Chap- 
man will  speak  on  Children's  reading,  and 
John  Foster  Carr,  director  of  the  Immi- 
grant publication  society,  on  "The  work 
with  foreigners";  Mary  Ogden  White, 
author,  "Democracy  in  modern  fiction." 

From  among  librarians  the  following 
will  give  addresses :  Dr  Arthur  E.  Bost- 
wick  on  "How  democracy  educates  it- 
self;" William  W.  Bishop,  "Leadership 
through  learning;"  Frederick  C.  Hicks, 
"Municipal  entrenchment  and  the  public 
library;"  E,  A.  Hardy,  "How  Canada 
supports  her  free  libraries;"  J.  L. 
Wheeler,  "Publicity  outside  the  library." 
Miss  Mabel  Wilkinson  of  Greeley,  Colo., 
will  give  her  personal  experiences  in  or- 
ganizing county  libraries  in  Colorado  and 
Wyoming. 

There  will  be  a  symposium  on  the 
work  of  the  circulation  department  in 
its  relations  with  the  public.  Miss  Edith 
Tobitt,  Paul  M.  Paine  and  others  will 
participate. 

The  discussion  of  the  Council  will 
cover:  Americanization  of  the  foreign 
born,  by  Albert  Shiels  of  New  York 
department  of  education;  Plans  of  the 
French  Social  and  Civil  Alliance;  Rela- 
tion of  the  librarian  and  the  library 
buyer  to  the  publisher  and  bookseller; 
Ventilation  and  heating  of  library  build- 
ings, by  Samuel  H.  Ranck  of  Grand 
Rapids. 


Each  of  the  sections  and  aflfiliated  so- 
cieties will  hold  one  or  more  sessions. 

Hotels— Headquarters  will  be  at  the 
new  Monterey  and  Columbia  hotels, 
across  the  street  from  each  other.  There 
are  other  hotels  in  close  proximity,  three 
of  which  offer  lower  rates  than  the  head- 
quarters: the  Thedford,  Fenimore,  Sea- 
breeze and  the  Brunswick.  There  are  a 
score  of  others  but  these  have  been  se- 
lected for  our  use  and  are  personally 
known  by  the  local  committee.  Of 
course,  these  mentioned  will  provide 
satisfactory  service  and  are  close  to  the 
headquarters. 

The  rates  offered  by  these  hotels, 
American  plan,  are  as  follows: 

New  Monterey—  Capacity,  600.  Two 
persons  in  double  room,  hot  and  cold 
running  water,  $3.50  each.  Same  with 
twin  beds,  $4  each.  Two  persons  in  dou- 
ble room  with  twin  beds  and  private  bath, 
$4.50  each.  Two  rooms  with  private 
bath  between  and  occupied  by  four  per- 
sons, $4  each.  For  a  party  of  six,  eight 
or  ten,  occupying  a  suite  of  rooms  hav- 
ing access  to  one  private  bath,  $4  each. 

There  are  40  rooms  in  the  hotel  large 
enough  to  accommodate  three  or  four 
single  beds.  Congenial  parties  can  be 
made  up  to  occupy  these. 

Columbia— Capacity,  300.  Two  in 
double  room,  running  water,  $3.50  and 
$4  each,  according  to  location  of  room. 
One  in  single  room,  hot  and  cold  water, 
$4:  two  in  double  room  with  private 
bath,  $4.50  each.  Four  in  communicat- 
ing double  rooms,  with  private  bath  be- 
tween, $4.50  each. 

Thedford— Capacity,  120.  Two  in 
room,  $2,  $2.50,  $3  and  $3.50  each,  ac- 
cording to  size  and  location  of  room. 
One  in  room,  $2.50  and  $3. 

Fenimore— VV  ill  accommodate  150  A. 
L.  A.  members  and  is  five  and  a  half 
blocks  from  the  New  Monterey.  Tw^o  in 
double  rooms  without  private  bath,  $2.50 
and  $3  each.  One  in  room,  $2.50  and 
upwards,  according  to  location  and  size 
of  the  room.  Two  in  double  room,  twin 
beds,  private  bath,  $3.50  each. 

Seabreeze— Will  accommodate  75  A. 
L.  A.  members,  is  opposite  the  New 
Monterey  and  Columbia,  and  has  a  view 
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of  the  ocean.  One  in  room,  $2.50  or  $15 
per  week.  Two  in  room,  $2.25  each  or 
$14  per  week.  No  room  with  private 
bath. 

Brunswick— Will  accommodate  150 
A.  L.  A.  members  and  is  three  blocks 
from  New  Monterey,  near  the  ocean. 
Two  in  room,  without  bath,  $3.50  and 
$4  each.  Two  in  room  with  bath,  $4.50. 
One  in  room  with  bath,  $5. 

Hotel  reservations—  Reservations  for 
rooms  at  all  the  above  hotels  will  be  in 
charge  of  Mr  Sherman  O.  Dennis,  man- 
ager New  Monterey  hotel,  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.,  and  applications  should  be  ad- 
dressed directly  to  him.  Bookings  for 
rooms  will  be  made  on  and  after  May  15 
and  in  order  that  all  may  have  an  abso- 
lutely equal  opportunity,  the  ruling  has 
been  made  that  applications  made  for 
rooms  in  advance  of  May  15  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  received  on  that 
date.  State  clearly  what  is  desired 
when  applying  for  reservation  and  state 
clearly  and  definitely  the  hotel  desired 
and  price  you  wish  to  pay,  preference  as 
to  room  mate,  etc.,  and  indicate  whether 
writer  is  a  man  or  woman.  • 

There  are  in  addition  to  the  hotels 
scores  of  good  comfortable  boarding 
houses.  Information  regarding  these 
may  be  had  from  Misses  Josephine  Por- 
ter and  Adeline  Pratt,  librarian  and 
assistant  librarian  of  the  Asbury  Park 
public  library. 

Meetings — General  sessions  will  be 
held  in  Auditorium  in  open  square  across 
from  the  New  Monterey.  Meetings  of 
sections  and  affiliated  societies  will  be 
held  in  parlors  of  the  New  Monterey  and 
Columbia  and  some  of  the  larger  section 
meetings  in  the  Auditorium.  The  audi' 
torium  of  the  library  at  Asbury  Park  will 
be  used  if  necessary  to  hold  the  meetings 
outside  the  zone  of  the  headquarters 
hotels. 

Entertainments  and  amusement  —  On 
Monday  evening  after  the  program  a  re- 
ception will  be  given  by  the  New  Jersey 
public  library  commission.  On  Thurs- 
day afternoon  the  association  will  be 
guests  of  Princeton  university  and  of  Mr 
M.  Taylor  Pyne,  chairman  of  the  New 
Jersey  public  library  commission,  on  a 


trip  by  special  train  to  Princeton.  Friday 
afternoon,  an  automobile  ride  up  the 
coast  will  be  given  by  the  Asbury  Park 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Other  enter- 
tainments will  be  arranged  for  by  the 
association  committees. 

There  are  excellent  tennis  courts  close 
by  the  New  Monterey,  canoeing  and 
boating  in  Deal  lake,  golf  at  a  neighbor- 
ing country  club  and  bath  houses  close 
to  the  hotels.  A  booklet  on  "What  to  do 
at  Asbury  Park,*'  will  be  distributed  at 
headquarters. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  room  in  the 
New  Monterey  hotel  for  exhibits  by  pub- 
lishers, book-sellers  and  others  who 
handle  commodities  of  interest  to  libra- 
rians. For  space  and  rates,  application 
should  be  made  to  Mr  Dennis,  manager 
of  the  New  Monterey  hotel. 

The  Travel  committee  will  make  a 
separate  statement  regarding  transporta- 
tion and  other  matters  later.  North  As- 
bury Park  station  is  nearer  to  all  the 
aforementioned  hotels  than  Asbury  Park 
station  but  all  baggage  should  be  checked 
to  Asbury  Park.  Baggage  checks  will 
be  surrendered  to  porters  on  arrival  at 
hotels,  so  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  look 
after  one's  own  baggage  at  the  station. 


Brooklyn  Plan  of  Efficiency 
A  plan  of  study  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  library  to  find  some  definite  basis 
by  which  to  determine  the  number  of  as- 
sistants required  to  carry  a  given  amount 
of  work.  It  was  expected  that  the  plan 
would  show : 

1 — The  relative  amount  of  time  spent  upon 
different  kinds  of  library  work. 

2 — Whether  there  is  a  definite  relation  be- 
tween clerical,  reference,  children's  and 
manual  work  and  the  circulation. 

3 — The  actual  number  of  books  per  as- 
sistant. 

The  records  kept,  while  interesting  as 
a  preliminary  study  of  the  problem,  were 
inconclusive  so  far,  but  from  them  some 
valuable  deductions  have  been  made. 

1 — In  showin^f  the  difficulty  of  standard- 
izing the  conditions  under  which  certain 
work  is  to  be  performed  and  hence  in  set- 
ting a  standard  for  the  work  itself. 

2 — In  indicating  the  lines  along  which 
further  investigation  may  be  made  profit- 
able.   Report  of  Brooklyn  Public  library. 
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Library  Meetings 

Chicago.— The  meeting  of  the  Chi- 
cago library  club  for  April  was  held 
in  the  Assembly  room  of  the  Common- 
wealth Edison  Company  on  the  invita- 
tion of  Miss  Norris,  the  librarian. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Mr 
J.  Christian  Bay  of  the  John  Crerar 
library.  Mr  Bay  is  a  lover  of  nature, 
being  a  botanist  of  more  than  national 
reputation,  so  that  it  may  well  be 
imagined  that  his  presentation  of  the 
subject,  Prairies,  was  full  of  great  in- 
terest. He  gave  a  general  description 
of  the  surface  of  the  country  of  the 
United  States,  but  especially  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  and  that  part  of  the 
country  taken  up  by  the  prairies. 

Mr  Bay  has  spent  considerable  time 
in  the  rural  parts  of  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  taking 
his  vacation  in  exploring  trips,  study- 
ing the  flora  of  these  various  regions. 
His  accurate  knowledge  of,  his  intense 
sympathy  with  and  his  delightful  way 
of  presenting  his  subject  gave  the  Li- 
brary club  an  evening  of  more  than 
usual  interest. 

His  lecture  was  illustrated  with 
stereopticon  views  of  various  parts  of 
the  regions  described,  and  many  bits 
of  beautiful  prose  and  poetry  from 
those  who  have  written  sympathetic- 
ally of  the  prairies,  especially  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  and  Hamlin  Garland, 
added  to  the  charm  of  his  address. 

An  unexpected  picture  was  reserved 
to  the  last.  It  was  of  the  Borglum 
statue  showing  Abraham  Lincoln  sit- 
ting upon  a  simple  bench,  with  his 
stovepipe  hat  beside  him.  "I  like  to 
think,"  remarked  Mr  Bay,  *'that  the 
sympathy  and  helpful  kindness,  the  re- 
pose, the  simplicity  and  unaffectedness 
of  this  beloved  man  are  in  essence  the 
ideal  of  the  life  colored  by  prairie-land 
adventure  and  experience.*'  Mr  Bay 
then  took  up  the  bibliographical  aspect 
of  his  topic  and,  with  brief  descriptive 
comment  characterized  the  varied  his- 
torical, descriptive  and  literary  mate- 
rial dealing  with  the  prairies.  Many 
of  the  rare  narratives  of  early  travelers 
who  visited  the  West  he  has  collected 


for  his  personal  library.    About  80  per- 
sons were  present. 

Mr  Eames  MacVeagh,  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of 
Native  Landscape,  told  of  the  work  of 
that  body  in  trying  to  cultivate  a  last- 
ing interest  in  native  features  of  beauty 
of  landscape  with  a  view  to  their  pres- 
ervation for  the  pleasure  of  the  people. 
W.  S.  Merrill, 

Minnesota.— The  members  of  the  Twin 
City  library  club  were  entertained  at 
Shevlin  hall  by  the  staff  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  library  on  the  eve- 
ning of  March  14,  1916.  The  aflfair 
was  strictly  social  in  character  and  the 
entertainment  given  by  members  of  the 
five  institutions  represented  in  the 
club,  aimed  to  be  frivolous  in  tone. 

Music  during  the  evening  was  fur- 
nished by  Mr  Heyl  of  the  University 
library. 

After  a  short  business  session,  the 
club  adjourned  to  the  parlors  where 
delicious  refreshments  were  served. 
Ethel  I.  Berry. 


Importations  of  Books 

The  report  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia library  states  that  the  European 
war  has  seriously  affected  the  continental 
purchases.  Only  one  freight  shipment 
each  was  received  from  France  and 
Germany  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
The  library  took  the  ground  that  the 
ordering  of  continental  publications 
not  urgently  needed  should  be  avoided 
until  stable  conditions  were  re-estab- 
lished, and  events  have  proved  the 
wisdom  of  this  policy.  Not  only  are 
the  continental  publications  difficult  to 
obtain,  but  prices  are  higher,  transpor- 
tation and  insurance  charges  are  above 
normal,  and  bindings  very  frequently 
of  inferior  quality.  Conditions  are 
nearly  normal  in  the  English  book 
trade,  wholly  so  in  the  U.  S.  and  better 
than  usual  from  the  purchaser's  stand- 
point in  Canada.  There  has  conse- 
quently been  a  notable  progress  in  fill- 
ing the  gaps  in  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can periodicals  and  publications. 
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Adventures  Among  Libraries 
III. 

In  a  visit  to  a  town  which  is,  in  a 
way,  far  distant  from  what  is  usually 
termed  the  center  of  activity,  there  is  a 
library  built  on  the  corner  of  a  very 
busy  street,  though  it  is  out  of  the  main 
current  of  business  in  the  center  of  the 
town.  Men,  who  looked  like  intelligent 
work-men,  were  standing  on  the  curb 
within  100  yards  of  the  entrance  to  the 
library  and  said  in  answer  to  my  in- 
quiry that  they  did  not  know  where  the 
library  was,  three  in  succession !  Con- 
tinuing up  the  street,  the  curious 
architectural  design  of  the  building  on 
the  corner  attracted  my  attention  and 
trying  to  determine  whether  it  was  a 
government  building  or  an  armory  or 
a  temple  of  some  kind,  the  name  of  the 
generous  iron-monger  writ  large  over 
the  door  classified  it  as  the  place  sought 
for. 

One  might  be  justified  in  using  the- 
very  over-worked  term,  "awful*'  in  re- 
ferring to  the  interior  arrangement  of 
the  library.  Walls,  passage-ways, 
stairs  and  corridors  consumed  almost 
equally  the  space  used  for  the  library 
proper. 

The  rooms  were  dark,  poorly  venti- 
lated and  crowded  with  material,  be- 
yond anything  it  has  ever  been  my  for- 
tune to  see.  The  only  books  accessi- 
ble to  the  public  without  the  help  of  an 
assistant  were  long  rows  of  fiction, 
resting  on  the  front  edges  of  the  books 
on  a  table  in  the  center  of  the  room. 
Hand-books,  dictionary  and  other 
ready  reference  books  were  behind  the 
counter,  hard  to  get  at,  on  account  of 
the  crowded  condition,  by  even  the 
attendant,  who  was  delegated  to  hand 
them  out.  Long  sets  of  periodicals, 
valuable  only  in  the  study  of  history  of 
more  than  100  years  ago,  long  sets  of 
works  of  standard  writers,  sometimes 
two  or  three  diflferent  editions  of  the 
same  authors  were  on  the  shelves,  for 
the  most  part  two  rows  deep. 

The  work  rooms  of  the  library  were 
in  the  basement.  Here,  for  the  first 
time  in  a  long  career,  I  saw  a  head 


cataloger  smoking  a  cigarette  at  his 
desk.  What  was  termed  the  "news- 
paper room"  was  dark,  grey  and  dingy, 
reminding  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  a 
dungeon.  There  were  three  or  four 
derelicts  sitting  on  stools  around  the 
room  the  walls  of  which  showed  the 
stones  used  in  construction,  though 
how  they  could  manage  to  read 
in  that  poor  light  was  an  unanswered 
question.  Physical  discomfort  arising 
from  odors  due  to  bad  plumbing  and 
cigarette  smoke  made  it  impossible  to 
have  any  very  clear  idea  of  the  situa- 
tion beyond  a  strong  desire  to  leave  as 
soon  as  possible. 

A  bright  spot  in  the  otherwise 
somber  picture  furnished  by  the  visit 
to  this  library  was  the  children's  room. 
It  was  sunny,  had  open  shelves  and  the 
children  in  it,  about  a  half  dozen,  were 
good  to  look  upon. 

Congestion,  indigestion,  malodorous 
inarticulation  were  writ  large  over  the 
rest  of  the  library!  One  ought  to  ex- 
cept, however,  from  this,  the  librarian's 
office  which  contains  a  collection  of 
rare  books,  first  editions,  expensive 
volumes  beautifully  printed,  sumptu- 
ously bound,  the  like  of  which  no 
library  in  the  country,  unless  it  be  in 
Boston  or  New  York,  can  show.  These 
books  in  his  office  were  the  light  of  his 
eyes  and  the  joy  of  his  heart,  and  so 
were  the  raison  d'etre  for  all  of  the 
rest.  No  king  viewed  his  possessions 
with  greater  unction  than  he,  as  he 
handled  and  looked  with  admiring  eyes 
on  the  engraved  pages  which  he  held  so 
touchingly  in  his  hands.  To  a  mild 
query  as  to  whether  their  possession 
did  not  prevent  the  possession  of  more 
of  the  ordinary  food  on  the  part  of  the 
library,  for  the  ordinary  man,  there  was 
an  impassioned  appeal  for  the  common 
man  to  have  a  chance  to  see  the  beauty 
that  might  be  in  the  making  of  a  book. 
This  sounded  well,  but  there  was  so 
much  that  might  have  been  done  for 
the  other  999  men  by  the  price  of  just 
one  of  the  books  for  the  one  man ! 

814  Calvin,  John 

W24m    Warner,  C.  D.  (in  his  My  summer 
in  a  garden.    cl870-85.) 
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This  entry  is  from  a  catalog  "made 
in  Oregon"  by  a  trained  librarian.  I 
wonder  what  the  inquirer  would  think 
when  he  reads  of  Warner's  Calvin  that 
"although  he  was  of  Maltese  race,  I 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was 
American  by  birth  ...  his  antece- 
dents were  wholly  unknown.  .  .  He 
preferred  as  his  table-cloth  on  the  floor, 
a  certain  well-known  church  journal. 
.  .  .  He  had  no  religious  prejudices. 
.  .  .  He  could  do  almost  anything  but 
speak.  .  .  Mice  amused  him.  .  .  His 
conscience  never  seemed  to  interfere 
with  his  slumbers."  Shades  of  past 
Presbyterians!  Isn't  this  reckless  even 
for  a  cataloger — as  Warner's  Calvin 
was  a  cat ! 

In  a  large  city  library  not  far  from 
the  borders  of  Canada,  the  last  avail- 
able edition  of  Baedeker's  volume  on 
that  ctmntry  was  dated  "back  in  the 
eighties."  More  astonishing  was  the 
policy  of  this  library  in  refusing  to 
place  on  its  shelves  one  of  the  greatest 
of  modern  biographies,  Thayer's  Ca- 
vour.  Such  censorship  remains  to  be 
explained.  In  this  library  there  was  no 
assistance  for  evening  students  beyond 
the  ordinary  attendants  who  concealed 
whatever  aptitude  they  may  have  had 
for  helpful  library  work.  This  library 
had  a  small  open  shelf  collection  pre- 
sided over  by  a  frowning  youth  who 
smiled  only  when  confronted  by  youth 
and  beauty. 

The  local  history  and  nature  collec- 
tion in  a  California  library  was  a  joy 
to  the  visitor.  And  the  librarian  made 
the  visit  memorable  by  her  intelligent 
assistance  in  the  use  of  the  books,  and 
by  her  enthusiasm  for  them. 

A  cordial  welcome  from  assistants, 
courtesy  from  every  employee,  and  an 
ample  supply  of  posted  guides  and  no- 
tices made  the  way  clear  and  work 
pleasant  in  another  great  city  library, 
which  utilized  every  opportunity  for 
publicity,  not  forgetting  the  sight- 
seeing car. 

(Continued) 


Don't  tell  all  you  know,  but  know  all 
you  tell. 


Interesting  Things  in  Print 

Two  recent  lists  of  the  Public  library 
of  Trenton.  N.  J.,  are  "Suggestions  for 
devotional  reading"  and  one  on  auto- 
mobiles. 

The  public  libraries  in  the  Upper 
peninsula  of  Michigan  have  been  very 
interestingly  written  up  in  the  Cloz'er 
Land,  a  periodical  of  the  region,  by 
Miss  Zana  K.  Miller  of  Menominee 
public  library. 

Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh  has 
issued  in  pamphlet  form  a  List  of  stories 
to  tell  to  children.  Classification  is  made 
according  to  age  and  in  addition  there 
are  a  number  of  stories  and  poems  for 
use  on  certain  holidays.  The  selections 
in  the  list  are  based  on  the  experience 
and  study  of  children's  work  in  the  Car- 
negie library. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  for  1915  includes 
in  addition  to  the  regular  reports,  in- 
teresting papers  on  Franklin  and  the 
rule  of  free  ships,  free  goods ;  Virginia's 
contribution  to  science;  Indian  myths 
of  the  Northwest.  The  Bibliography  of 
American  newspapers,  1690-18^,  by 
C.  S.  Brigham,  is  continued. 

"Library  work  with  the  blind,"  by 
Mary  C.  Chamberlain  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  library,  and  A  brief  guide  to  the 
literature  of  Shakespeare  by  H.  H.  B. 
Meyer,  are  two  recent  publications  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board.  Miss 
Chamberlain's  work  is  to  form  a  chap- 
ter in  the  Manual  of  library  economy 
when  it  is  published. 

A  good  book  to  recommend  is  "How 
to  add  10  years  to  your  life  and  double 
its  satisfaction,"  by  Dr  S.  S.  Curry  of 
the  Boston  school  of  expression.  As 
might  be  expected  from  the  author,  the 
subject  of  the  book  is  exercise,  its  sig- 
nificance, value,  relation,  opportunity 
and  outcome,  told  in  a  most  interesting 
way.  Definite  directions,  plainly  stated, 
make  it  a  valuable  work  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  any  one  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  the  title,  and  of  teachers  of 
physical  exercise  especially. 
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A  publication  of  value  recently  issued 
is  Reference  Guides  that  should  be 
known  and  How  to  use  them,  by  Flor- 
ence M.  Hopkins,  librarian  of  Detroit 
Central  high  school.  It  is  a  volume  of 
200  pages  and  includes  eight  groups  of 
graded  lessons  on  the  use  of  reference 
books  which  can  be  given  in  connection 
with  the  English  courses  in  high  and 
normal  schools. 

Miss  Hopkins  has  long  been  known 
as  one  of  the  most  eflfective  teachers  of 
library  work  for  high  schools  and  all 
material  whkh  bears  her  imprint  is  sure 
to  have  been  tested  and  found  usable. 
The  Reference  Guides  are  also  issued  in 
separate  groups  for  different  grades. 

The  April  number  of  the  Social  Serv- 
ice Review  has  a  portrait  of  Miss  Mary 
Wright  Plummer,  president  of  the  A.  L. 
A.,  as  a  frontispiece  (See  Public  Libra- 
ries for  Jan.  '16). 

The  number  also  contains  an  article  by 
Miss  Plummer  on  "Library  training" 
and  an  article  by  Secretary  Utley  on 
"The  American  Library  Association," 
setting  forth  its  place  and  part  in  the 
special  work  of  social  service.  A  portrait 
of  Dr  Herbert  Putnam  illustrates  the 
article. 

The  social  service  activities  of  all  kinds 
of  organizations  will  be  summarized 
monthly  and  published  in  the  Social 
Service  Review  which  will  make  the 
periodical  a  valuable  tool  for  the  use  of 
the  public  in  library  reference  rooms. 

It  is  but  eight  years  ago  that  the 
Country  Life  movement  received  gov- 
ernmental recognition  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  national  commission  for  its 
promotion ;  but  already  there  are  many 
indications  that  rural  America  is  about 
to  come  into  its  own.  These  hopeful 
signs  are  encouragingly  pointed  out  in 
a  timely  little  book,  "Fifty  million 
strong,"  by  Ernest  Irving  Antrim,  Ph. 
D.,  already  known  to  many  of  our 
readers  as  the  joint  author,  with  Mrs 
Antrim,  of  "The  county  library."  The 
work  deserves  especial  mention  here 
because  of  its  cordial  recognition  of  the 
part  played  by  the  smaller  public  li- 
braries  in   building   up   an   intelligent 


rural  population.  Bishop  Anderson  of 
the  M.  E.  church  furnishes  an  intro- 
duction. (The  Pioneer  Press,  Van 
Wert,  Ohio.) 

Proceedings  of  the  Ontario  library- 
association's  fifteenth  annual  meeting,. 
April  5-6,  1915,  has  been  issued,  being 
somewhat  delayed  because  it  was 
printed  by  the  Government.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  reports  of  committees,  the 
papers  and  addresses  made  by  various 
individuals  are  included  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings. The  committees  reported  on 
selections  of  books,  public  documents, 
library  institutes,  technical  education 
in  the  public  library  and  specially  on 
the  important  work  the  association  is 
doing. 

The  general  topic  for  the  meeting 
was  Canadiana  and  the  discussion  was 
especially  so  in  tone  and  treatment. 
The  president's  address  was  on  The 
Canadian  public  library  as  a  social  force. 
There  were  papers  on  Canadian  public 
libraries  and  the  local  historical  so- 
ciety. Opportunities  for  encouraging  the 
reading  of  Canadian  authors,  Canadian 
country  folk  and  rural  libraries,  Chil- 
dren's literature,  from  the  Canadian 
point  of  view.  An  interesting  paper  is 
that  on  Town  survey,  discussing  the 
various  peoples,  nationalities,  organiza- 
tions and  conditions  to  be  met  and 
served  by  the  library. 

A  fearful  possibility  in  word-forma- 
tion opens  to  view  in  connection  with 
the  newly  introduced  "preparedness." 
As  a  correspondent  of  the  Springfield 
Republican  points  out,  the  awkward 
term  is  a  Germanism  and  has  a  certain 
"rigidifiedness,"  an  undisguised  "Ger- 
man madeness,"  hardly  in  harmony 
with  the  genius  of  our  language.  It 
begets,  one  might  add,  a  very  natural 
afraidness  lest  it  may  meet  with  such 
acceptedness  that  we  shall  ere  long  see 
the  adoptedness  of  many  similar  terms 
having  little  or  no  adaptedness  to  our 
linguistic  habituatedness.  The  ending 
-ness  has  a  certain  manifest  relatedness 
to  the  German  -niss  (as  in  Gleichniss), 
and  it  is  true,  without  qualifiedness, 
that  it  can  be  very  conveniently  added 
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to  almost  any  past  participle.  Never- 
theless this  addedness  has  in  most 
instances  an  undeniable  uglifiedness, 
and  accordingly  there  are  many  who 
entertain  a  firm  convincedness  that  this 
newest  Teutonic  importedness  ought 
to  suffer,  without  delayedness,  a  per- 
emptory banishedness,  after  which  our 
present  wrong-headedness  might  give 
place  to  right-mindedness. — The  Dial, 

Subject  Headings  for  Juvenile  Books 

Subject  headings  for  use  in  dictionary  cata- 
logs of  juvenile  books,  by  Margaret 
Mann,  chief  cataloguer,  Carnegie  library 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  A.  L.  A.  Pub.  Board. 
1916.    $1.50. 

Miss  Mann's  admirable  list  of  sub- 
ject headings  will  interest  all  catalog- 
ers,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
cataloger  of  children's  books  or  of  a 
school  library,  and  altho  it  has  been 
compiled  primarily  for  use  in  catalog- 
ing juvenile  books,  will  be  found  help- 
ful to  a  certain  extent  to  the  librarian 
in  the  small  public  library,  in  furnish- 
ing minute  headings  for  analytical  work. 
The  make-up  of  the  book  is  like  that 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  list  of  subject  headings 
(3d  edition,  1914).  It  is  printed  on  one 
side  of  the  leaf,  two  columns  to  the 
page,  headings  to  be  used  for  entry  in 
boldface  type,  and  refer  froms  in  the 
second  column.  It  runs  to  but  82  pages 
of  headings  and  references  while  the 
A.  L.  A.  list  of  1914  runs  to  398  pages. 
The  subjects  and  references  are  those 
used  in  the  dictionary  catalog  of  juvenile 
books  in  the  Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh, 
but  the  style  and  form  have  been  made  con- 
sistent with  the  A.  L.  A.  list,  thus  allowing 
additions  to  be  taken  from  that  volume 
without  loss  of  uniformity  [pref.  p.  5] 

Since  the  headings  given  are  limited 
to  one  collection  of  children's  books, 
the  list  cannot  justly  be  criticized  be- 
cause of  omissions.  It  pretends  to  be 
nothing  more  than  "a  working  basis  to 
be  used  as  a  foundation  for  making 
lists  which  shall  meet  individual 
needs."  No  headings  used  in  the  full 
analytical  catalog  of  children's  books 
at  Pittsburgh  have  been  eliminated — 
geographical  names,  personal  names, 
names  of  birds,  flowers,  trees,  animals, 
etc.,  have  all  been  included. 


A  comparison  of  the  headings  used 
for  entry  (those  printed  in  boldface) 
beginning  with  the  letter  A  in  the 
A.  L.  A.  list  of  1914  and  in  Miss 
Mann's  list  gives  the  following  re- 
sults : 

Headings  in  juvenile  list  only 

Geographical   names    26 

Personal  names   54 

Other  subjects 17 

97—97 

Headings  in  adult  list  only 302 

Headings  in  both  lists  in  same  form....  46 
Headings   in   both   lists  in   slightly   dif- 
ferent form   6 

"451 
A  comparison  of  the  subheads  print- 
ed in  boldface  under  United  States  in 
the  two  lists  gives : 

U.  S.  subheads  in  juvenile  list  only.. ...     0 

U.  S.  subheads  in  adult  list  only 102 

U.  S.  subheads  in  both  lists  in  same  form    6 
U.  S.  subheads  in  both  lists  in  slightly 
different  form  1 

"109 
These  figures  seem  to  show  con- 
clusively why  Miss  Mann's  book  will 
not  serve  equally  well  as  a  guide  for 
the  small  library  as  for  the  juvenile  col- 
lection. The  small  library  may  need 
to  use  many  of  the  headings  omitted 
from  the  children's  list — e.g.  Account- 
ing; Advertising;  Aeronautics;  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry;  Alabama  claims; 
Aladdin  oven  ;  Anatomy ;  Anecdotes ; 
Apperception;  Arbitration  and  concil- 
iation. Industrial;  etc. 

The  greatest  value  of  Miss  Mann's 
book  lies,  not  in  the  list  of  headings, 
necessarily  incomplete  and  suggestive 
only,  but  in  the  29  pages  of  introduc- 
tory matter,  which  illuminate  for  us 
the  whole  question  of  the  proper  cata- 
loging of  children's  books.  Under  the 
caption:  "The  Catalog  of  juvenile 
books,"  the  author  explains  the  differ- 
ence, both  as  to  content  and  style,  be- 
tween books  written  for  adults  and 
those  written  for  children,  which  neces- 
sitates different  treatment  in  the  cata- 
log, emphasizing  also  the  fact  that,  as 
children  have  no  background  of  expe- 
rience and  are  unfamiliar  with  terms 
commonly  known  and  used  by  adult 
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readers,  their  catalog  must  be,  to  some 
considerable  extent,  an  instrument  of 
instruction.  She  then  defines  the  prob- 
lem of  the  cataloger  for  children: 

To  make  a  catalog  which  shall  be  so  sim- 
ple that  we  can  explain  it  to  children  and 
have  them  understand  it;  so  full  that  it  will 
answer  not  only  the  demands  of  children, 
but  those  of  teachers  and  assistants  as  well, 
and  so  uniform  with  other  library  guides 
that  the  child  can  pass  from  the  use  of  one 
to  the  other  without  confusion,  (p.  1) 

The  necessity  of  familiarity  with  the 
school  curriculum  is  emphasized,  in 
order  that  the  catalog  may  supplement 
the  school  work. 

Suggestions  are  next  given  as  to  1) 
the  use  of  simple  terms;  2)  the  use  of 
definite  and  specific  terms;  3)  the 
grouping  of  material  by  form  and  spe- 
cial use,  as  Plays,  Dramatic  readers, 
etc.,*  4)  the  minute  analysis  of  books. 
Under  4  the  necessity  and  large  first 
cost  of  extensive  analytical  work  are 
considered.  Miss  Mann  recommends 
duplicating  one  card  as  many  times  as 
is  necessary  to  furnish  a  heading  for 
each  card  needed,  as  the  most  econom- 
ical way  to  do  analytical  cataloging.  In 
this  connection,  attention  might  have 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  when  any 
library  or  publishing  house  finds  it  pos- 
sible to  do  analytical  work  for  a  group 
of  libraries,  the  cost  to  each  of  the  sub- 
scribing   libraries    is    much    reduced. 

The  one  recommendation  made  by 
Miss  Mann  from  which  perhaps  the 
most  catalogers  and  reference  librarians 
will  dissent  is  that  periods  and  events 
in  United  States  history  be  entered 
"under  the  names  by  which  they  are 
commonly  known"  rather  than  "as  sub- 
divisions of  a  larger  subject,  e.  g.  Colon- 
ial period,  United  States,  instead  of 
U.  S. — History — Colonial  period ;  Civil 
war,  United  States,  instead  of  U.  S. — 
History — Civil  war. 

Even  though  the  child  may  at  first 
find  the  particular  topic  in  United 
States  history  for  which  he  is  looking 
a  little  more  readily,  we  must  weigh 
against  this  the  fact  that,  in  accustom- 
ing him  to  such  an  arrangement  of  ma- 
terial, we  are  making  it  much  harder 
for  him  to  use  the  adult  catalog,  which 


should  of  course  be  arranged  so  as  to 
give  adult  readers  a  connected  view  of 
the  books  on  United  States  history. 

The  helpfulness  of  Miss  Mann's  book 
will  not  be  limited  to  full-fledged  li- 
brarians. It  will  prove  an  open  sesame 
to  the  novice  in  cataloging.  For,  as 
has  been  emphasized  above,  it  makes 
clear  the  principles  upon  which  cata- 
loging is  done  and  the  necessity  for  the 
work  that  to  a  library  school  student 
may  seem  unnecessarily  complicated 
and  arduous.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  200  of  such  students  may  yearly 
thank  Miss  Mann  for  lighting  the  path 
to  success. 

CoRiNNE  Bacon. 


A  Worthy  Art  Book 

It  seems  worth  while  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  any  librarians  who  may  have 
overlooked  it,  A  short  history  of  Italian 
painting  by  Alice  Van  Vechten  Brown 
and  William  Rankin,  published  by  But- 
ton in  1914. 

In  some  400  well-printed  octavo  pages 
is  condensed  a  remarkable  amount  of  in- 
formation, simply  written,  embodying 
the  now  generally  accepted  judgments 
and  including  some  artists  not  often  ade- 
quately treated  elsewhere.  There  are 
illustrations,  bibliographies,  and  refer- 
ences to  first  and  secondary  sources. 
Throughout  the  text,  exact  reference  is 
constantly  made  to  fuller  information  to 
be  found  in  these  authorities. 

The  index,  an  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment of  artists,  notes  the  location  in 
church  or  gallery  of  each  work  listed. 
The  page  references  are,  unfortunately, 
not  specific. 

The  book  has  proved  very  useful  in 
the  Utica  public  library,  and  the  author 
would  welcome  suggestions  for  making 
a  second  edition  more  accurate  and  use- 
ful. C.  M.  U. 


The  business  man,  lawyer,  physician, 
printer,  clerk  or  poet  who  earnestly 
tries  to  serve  his  neighbors  will  earn 
both  money  and  real  happiness,  but  the 
man  who  works  for  money  alone  gets 
that  for  which  he  works  and  nothing 
else. 
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Library  Schools 

The  new  South  branch  of  the  library 
was  opened  on  Maich  3  and  the  class 
had  the  benefit  of  experiencing  some- 
thing of  the  actual  work  of  preparation 
connected  with  such  an  event. 

Mrs  Edna  Lyman  Scott  gave  her 
regular  course  on  Children's  work  ex- 
tending over  two  weeks  beginning 
March  20.  The  course  was  somewhat 
extended  this  year  to  include  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  children's  room,  book 
evaluation  and  selection  including  the 
examination  of  representative  chil- 
dren's books  in  all  classes,  and  the 
place  of  the  story  hour. 

Ella  May  Thornton,  head  of  the  leg- 
islative reference  work  of  the  Georgia 
state  library,  gave  a  talk  to  the  class 
on  April  5  on  the  Legislative  reference 
library. 

Laura  Hammond,  librarian  of  the 
(ieorgia  school  of  technology,  gave  two 
lectures  to  the  school,  April  11-12,  on 
the  Administration  of  a  college  library 
and  Book  selection  and  buying  in  the 
college  library.  These  lectures  were 
followed  by  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the 
library  of  the  (ieorgia  school  of  tech- 
nology. 

ToMMiE  Dora  Barker, 

Director 

Carnegie   library  school 

The  Training  school  for  children's 
librarians  has  been  made  a  department 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  an  institution 
endowed  by  Mr.  Carnegie  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  Hereafter  it  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Carnegie  library  school. 
It  continues  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh,  with 
the  librarian,  Mr  Harrison  W.  Craver, 
as  director. 

Dr  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  librarian  of 
the  St.  Louis  public  library,  lectured  to 
the  school,  March  20,  on  the  "Co-oper- 
ation of  the  public  library  with  other 
social  agencies"  and  "The  St.  Louis 
public  library."     (Illustrated) 

A  course  of  six  lectures  on  Story- 
telling was  given  by  Miss  Marie  Shed- 
lock  of  London,  England,  in  the  Car- 
negie Institute  lecture  hall,  March  27- 


April  7,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  Free  Kin- 
dergarten association,  the  Bureau  of 
recreation  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Car- 
negie library  school.  Students  of  the 
library  school  were  required  to  attend 
three  lectures  of  the  course. 

March  28-30,  Miss  Lutie  E.  Stearns 
of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  gave  the 
following  lectures:  "The  library 
spirit,"  "The  library  beautiful,"  "Pos- 
sibilities in  library  extension"  and 
"The  library's  relationship  to  the  nine 
big  problems  of  the  day." 

Miss  Carrie  E.  Scott,  assistant  or- 
ganizer, Indiana  library  commission 
Indianapolis,  commenced  her  course  on 
the  "Administration  of  small  libraries," 
April  10.  The  course  includes  six 
lectures,  in  connection  with  which  the 
students  are  required  to  work  'out 
problems. 

The  school  had  the  pleasure  of  hav- 
ing Miss  Caroline  M.  Hewins,  librarian 
of  the  Hartford  public  library,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  give  two  talks  on 
Picture  books  and  A  child  and  her 
books,  April  11. 

School  work  of  the  Free  Library 
association  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
formed  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
talk  given  April  11  by  Miss  Harriet  A. 
Wood,  school  librarian  of  Portland. 

The  library  school  was  closed  for 
vacation  April  3-8. 

Miss  Marie  Hamilton  Law,  registrar, 
spoke  at  Wellesley  college,  April  5,  on 
the  work  of  the  Library  school. 

Mary  Caroline  Pillow,  '15,  resigned 
her  position  as  assistant  in  the  chil- 
dren's department  of  Carnegie  library 
of  Pittsburgh,  April,  1916. 

Clara  E.  Purdun,  '15,  has  resigned 
her  position  of  children's  librarian  in 
the  Free  public  library.  New  Castle, 
Pa.,  to  accept  a  position  in  the  chil- 
dren's department  of  the  Los  Angeles 
public  library. 

S.  C.  N.  Bogle, 
Director. 

Drexel  institute 

The  Drexel  Institute  library  school 
association  dinner  was  held  at  the  Ho- 
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tel  Chelsea  on  March  3.  Twenty-six 
members  were  present.  The  guests 
were:  Miss  McDonald,  Miss  Graffen, 
Miss  Middleton,  Miss  Coplin  and  Mrs 
N.  T.  Simer.  The  class  of  1911  were 
given  the  place  of  honor.  Six  of  the 
class  were  present  at  their  fifth  anni- 
versary. After  dinner  a  special  meet- 
ing was  held  and  letters  read  from  all 
the  absent  members.  Miss  Helen  Su- 
bers  made  the  arrangements  for  the 
dinner. 

The  luncheon  at  the  College  club  has 
been  permanently  changed  from  the 
first  to  the  third  Thursday  of  the 
month  as  that  date  suited  the  members 
better.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
on  May  18.  After  the  luncheon  of  June 
15,  the  next  one  will  be  held  Septem- 
ber 21. 

Cards  have  been  received  announc- 
ing the  engagement  of  Fanny  M. 
Libby,  '14,  to  William  R.  Spinney. 

The  class  of  '13  has  a  class  baby,  the 
daughter  of  Mrs  Elizabeth  Kessler 
Striker. 

Mary  P.  Farr,  Drexel  '95,  has  begun 
the  reorganization  of  the  Georgetown 
College  library. 

Mary  B.  Latta,  Drexel  '14,  was  ap- 
pointed librarian-in-charge  of  the  Falls 
of  Schuylkill  branch  of  the  Free  library 
of  Philadelphia,  December,  1915. 

Miss  Amy  S.  Baldwin,  Drexel,  '08, 
until  recently  librarian  of  the  West 
End  branch  Hbrary,  Pittsburgh,  was 
married  December  24  to  Ernest  G. 
Beinhart  of  the  Department  of  agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C. 

University  of  Illinois 

The  month  of  field  work  for  the  senior 
class  for  1915-16  covered  this  year  the 
four  weeks  from  March  20  to  April  15. 
The  members  of  the  senior  class  were 
assigned  to  their  respective  libraries  as 
follows:  Susan  T.  Benson,  Evanston 
public  library;  Jessie  E.  Bishop,  Gary 
(Indiana)  public  library;  Mary  G.  Bur- 
wash,  Rockford  public  library;  Kate  D. 
Ferguson,  Ryerson  library.  Art  Institute, 
Chicago;  Beatrice  Prall,  Illinois  library 
extension  commission,  Springfield ;  Nelle 
M.    Signor,    Galesburg   public    library; 


Charles  H.  Stone,  The  John  Crerar  li- 
brary; Alta  Swigart,  Decatur  public  li- 
brary; Margaret  S.  Williams,  Kansas 
City  (Missouri)  public  library.  Two  of 
the  class  were  recalled  to  Champaign  by 
serious  illness,  and  completed  their  work 
in  connection  with  the  Champaign  pub- 
lic library  and  the  University  library. 

The  Library  club  held  its  March  meet- 
ing on  the  afternoon  of  March  13.  Mrs 
Edna  Lyman  Scott  gave  a  delightful 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  program,  and 
Miss  Ruth  Hammond,  of  the  junior 
class,  sang  a  number  of  children's  songs. 

Miss  Frances  Cullen  of  New  York 
City,  gave  a  very  interesting  informal 
talk  on  artistic  book-bindings,  illustrat- 
ing her  lecture  by  examples  from  her 
own  work. 

Frances  Simpson, 

Assistant-director. 
New  York  public  library 

The  junior  lectures  by  visiting  lec- 
turers for  the  last  month  of  the  winter 
term  were  as  follows: 

Library  business  methods,  J.  A.  Lowe  of 
the  Massachusetts  library  commission. 

Municipal  reference  work,  Dr  C.  C.  Wil- 
liamson. 

Book-buying  (two  lectures),  F.  F.  Hop- 
per. 

Italian  literature  (two  lectures),  T.  E. 
Comba. 

Administration  of  the  children's  room, 
Jessie  Sibley  of  The  New  York  public 
library  staff. 

Aims  and  scope  of  the  American  library 
association,  G.  B.  Utley,  secretary. 

The  month  was  spent  by  the  seniors 
in  the  School  and  college  library  course 
and  the  Advanced  reference  and  cata- 
loging course  in  their  work  in  Italian, 
with  T.  E.  Comba,  and  in  the.  closing- 
lectures  of  Miss  Mudge's  course  on 
College  library  reference  work. 

Students  of  the  Administration  and 
the  Children's  librarians*  course  joined 
forces  in  attendance  on  Mr  Hopper's 
remaining  lectures  on  Library  admin- 
istration and  Miss  Bacon's  lectures  on 
Book-selection.  The  former  class  was 
given  as  a  problem,  a  written  compari- 
son of  two  sets  of  library  schedules,  fol- 
lowing Miss  Charlotte  Wallace's  lec- 
ture on  the  subject.  The  latter  class 
also    attended    two    lectures    by    Miss 
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Anna  C.  Tyler,  on  Boys'  and  girls' 
clubs  in  libraries,  visited  children's 
rooms  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  re- 
porting in  writing  on  the  same,  and 
listened  to  a  symposium  on  Dealing 
with  children,  by  Miss  Mildred  Davis, 
Marcia  Dalphin,  and  Marion  Greene, 
of  the  library  staff. 

Junior  students  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mr  Lowe  and  Mr  Comba  at 
an  informal  reception  after  their  lec- 
tures. 

The  Principal  and  Miss  Van  Valken- 
burgh,  with  four  juniors  and  three 
seniors,  attended  the  Atlantic  City 
meeting.  Several  alumni  were  present 
and  a  joint  school  and  library  dinner 
was  arranged  for. 

The  term  came  to  a  close  on  March 
24,  and  the  next  morning.  Misses  Van 
Valkenburgh  and  Handerson  set  out 
with  22  juniors  for  the  spring  visits  to 
New  England  libraries.  Albany, 
Springfield,  Worcester,  Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, Somerville,  Brookline,  Hart- 
ford and  New  Haven  were  the  towns 
and  cities  visited. 

The  class  were  given  a  choice  be- 
tween the  trip  and  attendance  on  the 
conference  of  the  American  library 
association,  one  or  the  other  being  re- 
quired as  work  for  the  certificate.  The 
division  was  almost  half  and  half. 

Besides  the  libraries  visited,  namely: 
The  New  York  state  library,  Spring- 
field city  library,  Worcester  public  li- 
brary and  Clark  University  library, 
Boston,  Cambridge,  Somerville  and 
Brookline  public  libraries,  Harvard 
University  library,  Boston  Athenaeum, 
Massachusetts  state  library,  Simmons 
college  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
library,  Hartford  and  New  Haven  pub- 
lic libraries,  the  Watkinson  reference 
and  Yale  University  libraries, — the 
party  were  personally  conducted  by 
Mr  J.  G.  Moulton  of  Haverhill  to 
Salem  and  Marblehead,  and  those  who 
wished  a  guide  to  historic  Boston  had 
the  welcome  assistance  of  Mr  Lowe  of 
the  Massachusetts  commission.  A  re- 
ception by  the  State  library  school  at 
Albany,  a  social  evening  at  Somerville 
after  the  library  had  been  inspected,  a 


delightful  supper  party  at  the  home  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  H.  B.  Mosher  at  Marble- 
head,  an  entertainment  of  readings  and 
music  given  jointly  by  the  two  Hart- 
ford libraries  visited,  and  a  luncheon 
tendered  by  the  New  Haven  public  li- 
brary, are  among  the  extra-library  fea- 
tures of  the  trip  that  will  make  it  not 
easily  forgotten. 

The  school  has  become  a  member  of 
the  Cercle  Leopold  de  Lisle  of  the  Fed- 
eration de  V Alliance  frangaise.  This  en- 
titles it  to  a  number  of  free  admissions 
to  the  French  lectures  and  entertain- 
ments given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Alliance, 

Rachel  Stone  ('15)  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  at  West  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Helen  H.  Greene  (junior  '15),  re- 
cently appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
Ferguson  library,  Stamford,  Conn., 
has  been  given  charge  of  the  High- 
school  library  of  the  city  which  has  re- 
cently been  put  under  the  Ferguson 
library  board  for  management. 

Dorothy  Rogers  ('15)  has  been  en- 
gaged as  first  assistant  at  the  East  Lib- 
erty branch,  Pittsburgh,  beginning 
work  April  1. 

Fanny  T.  Taber  (junior  '14)  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  librarian  of  the 
West  End  branch  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Enid  M.  Stafford  (junior  '13)  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Public  library 
of  Hibbing,  Minn. 

Mary  B.  Snyder  ('15)  has  accepted 
a  position  in  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh. 

Madeline  Scheuch  (junior  '15)  has 
been  engaged  for  the  filing  department 
of  N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Elizabeth  N.  Prall  (senior)  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  new  Lord 
&  Taylor  bookshop,  conducted  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

May  W.  Plummer, 
Principal. 

Pratt  institute 

New  England  was  invaded  this 
spring  by  no  less  than  three  library 
schools,  so  we  feel  more  than  usually 
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indebted  to  that  long-suffering  section 
for  the  patience,  cordiality  and  hos- 
pitality with  which  we  were  received. 
We  ourselves  varied  our  usual  itiner- 
ary by  going  up  to  Northampton  for 
two  days  after  all  too  brief  visits  to 
New  Haven,  Hartford  and  Springfield. 
There  is  much  of  interest  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  Sunday  was  spent 
trolleying  to  Deerfield,  Mt.  Holyoke 
and  other  nearby  places,  and  also  in 
visiting  the  art  gallery  of  Smith  col- 
lege, which  was  especially  opened  for 
us. 

New  England  had  much  that  was 
new  and  interesting  to  reward  the 
library  tourist  this  year.  Two  new 
college  library  buildings,  Smith  and 
the  Widener  at  Harvard,  the  new 
State  library  building  and  the  Morgan 
Memorial  at  Hartford,  the  building  of 
the  Somerville  public  library,  the  won- 
derful Annmary  Brown  library  of  in- 
cunabula at  Providence,  the  work  with 
aliens  recently  undertaken  by  the 
Massachusetts  state  commission,  of 
which  we  had  a  full  account  by  Miss 
Campbell,  had  all  come  into  being  since 
our  trip  three  years  ago.  Since  to  all 
these  other  attractions  was  added  ten 
days  of  perfect  weather,  we  felt  that 
never  was  there  a  trip  so  full  of  inter- 
est, pleasure  and  profit  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  school.  To  the  librarians 
and  staffs  of  the  Hbraries  visited — 
Yale,  the  New  Haven  public  library, 
the  Public  and  State  libraries  in  Hart- 
ford, the  Springfield  public  library,  the 
Forbes,  Clark  and  Smith  College 
libraries  at  Northampton,  Amherst 
College,  Worcester  public  library,  the 
Athenaeum,  State  library  and  Public 
library  of  Boston,  the  Public  libraries 
of  Brookline,  Somerville,  Medford,  the 
McLean  Hospital  library,  the  Public 
library.  Athenaeum  and  Brown  Uni- 
versity library  at  Providence — to  each 
and  all  our  thanks  are  due  for  atten- 
tions and  kindnesses  to  which  the  suc- 
cess of  this  ever-to-be-remembered  trip 
was  due. 

The  students  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Special    Libraries    association    at    the 


Whitehall  building  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, April  6,  where  a  number  of  busi- 
ness librarians  discussed  their  methods 
of  arrangement  of  files,  indexing  of 
material,  classification  of  special  col- 
lections, etc. 

On  April  7,  the  first  of  the  Friday 
afternoon  visits  to  neighboring  libra- 
ries was  paid  to  the  administration 
department  of  the  Brooklyn  public 
library  (where  tea  was  hospitably 
served  by  the  Catalog  department), 
and  to  the  Montague  branch. 

Appointments,  class  of  1916 

Evelyn  J.  Badger,  formerly  of  the 
staff  of  the  San  Antonio  (Texas)  pub- 
lic library,  has  been  made  first  assistant 
in  the  Public  library  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Beulah  G.  Murray,  formerly  chil- 
dren's librarian  at  the  Oshkosh  (Wis- 
consin) public  library,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Carnegie 
library  at  Pittsburgh. 

Genevieve  O.  Reilly,  formerly  assist- 
ant on  the  staff  of  the  Oil  City  (Pa.) 
public  library,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant librarian  of  the  Madison  (N.  J.) 
public  library. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Mendenhall,  class  of 
1904,  who  some  years  ago  was  librarian 
of  the  Geneseo  State  normal  school, 
has  returned  there  and  has  taken  up 
her  old  position. 

Miss  Cora  K.  Dunnells,  class  of  1905, 
who  has  been  a  cataloguer  in  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
for  some  years,  has  gone  into  the  work 
of  rural  organization  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Josephine  Adams  Rathbone, 
Vice-director. 

Simmons  college 
In  the  past  month,  John  A.  Lowe 
spoke  to  the  class  of  the  work  of  the 
Massachusetts  library  commission, 
and  J.  I.  Wyer,  jr.,  of  the  library  work 
of  the  Education  department  of  the 
State  of  New  York  through  the  New 
York  state  library,  the  two  lectures 
showing    most    vividly    two    different 
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methods  of  extension  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  state. 

The  visit  of  the  New  York  State 
library  school  for  an  hour  on  April  7 
was  a  very  welcome  one,  and  the  Sim- 
mons seniors  acted  as  their  guides  in 
an  effort  to  show  them  the  college  and 
the  school  in  that  brief  time. 

On  April  8  the  classes  spent  the  day 
in  Worcester,  visiting  the  Public 
library,  Clark  university,  the  Worces- 
ter County  law  library  and  the  library 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  society. 

The  visit  of  April  1/  to  the  McLean 
Hospital  showed  a  very  special  and 
unusual  type  of  library,  rendered  more 
particularly  interesting  because  its 
librarian,  Miss  Kathleen  Jones,  had 
recently  spoken  at  the  college  of  the 
'^Institution  library." 

Miss  Sawyer,  librarian  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  blind,  is  to  speak 
on  *'Work  for  the  blind"  and  a  visit  to 
that  institution  is  planned  for  a  later 
date. 

On  April  24,  the  first  visit  of  the 
school  to  the  new  Widener  library  at 
Harvard  is  to  be  made,  though  many 
members  of  the  classes  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  go  through  the  building 
during  the  year. 

Graduate  notes 

Ethel  Mitchell,  Simmons,  W,  who 
has  been  an  assistant  for  some  years  in 
the  Carnegie  library  of  Boise  City, 
Idaho,  has  recently  been  appointed 
librarian. 

Margaret  Kneil,  Simmons,  '14,  has 
resigned  from  the  High  School  library, 
Olean,  N.  Y.,  to  take  charge  of  the 
High  school  branch  of  the  Somerville 
public  library. 

Francis  Bickford,  Simmons,  '13,  has 
resigned  from  the  New  Haven  public 
library  to  accept  the  librarianship  of 
the  High  school  library  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Theresa  Stuart,  Simmons,  '08,  is 
substituting  for  three  months  for  the 
librarian  at  Walpole,  Mass. 

J.  R.  Donnelly, 

Director. 


Sjrracuse  university 

Arthur  S.  Patterson,  professor  of 
French,  and  Charles  J.  Kullmer,  profes- 
sor of  German  in  the  College  of  liberal 
arts  are  giving  the  library  school 
courses  in  technical  French  and  Ger- 
man during  this  semester. 

The  members  of  the  senior  class  had 
charge  of  an  exhibit  of  books  held  dur- 
ing the  second  week  of  March  at  the 
Syracuse  public  library.  The  purpose 
of  the  exhibit  was  to  acquaint  the  pub- 
lic with  the  best  books  issued  by  Amer- 
ican publishers  during  the  past  year. 

Miss  Welch  and  Miss  Snarlin  of  the 
senior  class  have  been  organizing  and 
cataloging  the  high  school  library  at 
Kenwood,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Church  and  Miss  Van  Dom  are 
assisting  in  the  library  of  the  State  col- 
lege of  forestry. 

E.  E.  Sperrv,  Director. 
Western  Reserve  university 

Professor  Allen  D.  Severance  of 
Adelbert  college  has  been  giving  his 
lectures  in  General  bibliography  dur- 
ing the  month.  The  outside  lecturers 
in  the  course  on  the  Public  library  and 
community  welfare  have  been  Mr  Al- 
len T.  Burns,  director  of  the  Cleveland 
Survey  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation, 
who  gave  a  resume  of  the  aims  and 
ideals  of  the  work  of  the  Cleveland 
Survey;  Miss  Mary  B.  Gilson,  Service 
superintendent  of  the  Joseph  &  Feiss 
Company,  who  spoke  on  "The  book 
and  the  factory."  Inasmuch  as  Miss 
Gilson  was  a  librarian  before  taking  up 
her  present  work  she  brings  to  the  stu- 
dents a  very  practical  message,  as  well 
as  presents  the  large  problems  of  so- 
cial service  work.  In  the  course  in  Li- 
brary administration.  Miss  Annie  Cut- 
ter, supervisor  of  Grade-school  libra- 
ries of  the  Cleveland  public  library, 
gave  her  lecture  on  Grade-school  li- 
braries which  was  followed  by  a  visit 
to  one  of  the  school  libraries. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
marriage  of  Mildred  Van  Schoick,  '13, 
to  Mr  Robert  L.  Watson  of  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Mrs  Adaline  C.  Merrill,  '08,  formerly 
librarian  for  Morris  Knowles,  consult- 
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ing  engineer  of  Pittsburgh,  is  now  on 
the  staff  of  the  Printing  and  binding 
department  of  the  Carnegie  library  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Alice  S.  Tvler, 

Director. 

University  of  Wisconsin 

The  field  practice  period  ended 
March  29  and  a  brief  recess  followed. 
The  spring  quarter  opened  April  4  with 
the  usual  schedule  in  effect.  Courses 
m  book  selection,  reference  and  chil- 
dren's work  are  continued,  and  the  work 
in  documents,  subject  bibliography,  ad- 
ministration, periodicals,  binding,  and 
other  minor  courses  begun. 

Since  this  year  marks  the  decennial 
of  the  founding  of  the  school  it  has 
been  planned  to  make  the  annual  May 
Day  celebration,  held  this  year  on 
Saturday,  April  29,  the  occasion  of  its 
observance.  The  speakers  are  Hannah 
M.  Lawrence,  class  of  1910,  Supervisor 
of  branches,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  public  li- 
brary and  Charles  D.  Stewart,  author 
of  Some  textual  difficulties  in  Shakes- 
peare, Fugitive  blacksmith,  etc.,  who  will 
speak  on  Shakespeare.  The  Alumni 
association  plans  to  hold  its  annual 
meeting  and  reunion  upon  this  occas- 
ion. 

A  course  of  six  weeks  in  library 
training  is  announced,  but  will  be  open 
only  to  properly  qualified  workers  in 
the  state.  The  dates  are  June  24-Au- 
gust  4. 

Mrs  Earl  G.  Taylor  (Lucile  Cully, 
'08)  has  been  appointed  a  director  of 
the  Kewanee  (111.)  public  library. 

Esther  Johnson,  '08,  who  for  the  past 
five  years  has  been  librarian  of  the 
Lake  Forest  (111.)  public  library,  re- 
signed to  accept  a  position  in  one  of 
the  New  York  City  branch  libraries. 

Althea  H.  Warren,  '11,  has  been  ap- 
pointed acting  librarian  of  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  public  library.  She  was 
previously  engaged  in  recataloging  the 
library. 

Rumana  McManis,  '15,  who  held  a 
substitute  position  in  the  Council 
Bluffs  (Iowa)  public  library,  has  been 


elected  librarian  of  the  Tyler  (Texas) 
public  library. 

Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine, 

Preceptor. 

Chautauqua  summer  school 

The  Chautauqua  library  school  will 
hold  a  summer  course,  July  8-August 
18,  Mary  E.  Downey,  director,  assisted 
by  Genevieve  Conant  of  the  Brookline 
public  library,  Mass.,  and  Ruth  Wal- 
lace of  the  Evansville  public  library, 
Ind.,  and  others. 

The  work  of  the  staff  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  special  lectures  and  by 
the  regular  Chautauqua  program. 

Librarians,  assistants  and  trustees 
who  have  had  a  four  year  high  school 
course  or  its  equivalent,  are  eligible  to 
the  class  which  is  limited  in  number. 
No  one  will  be  admitted  who  has  not 
filled  out  a  registration  blank  and  re- 
ceived the  official  matriculation  card. 

Application  should  be  made  to  Miss 
Mary  E.  Downey,  1184  First  Ave., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Iowa  summer  school 

The  State  university  of  Iowa  will 
open  a  summer  course  in  library  train- 
ing at  Iowa  City,  June  19  to  July  28  in 
cooperation  with  the  Iowa  library 
commission. 

Malcolm  G.  Wyer,  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  will  be  direct- 
or. The  staff  will  include  Miss  Julia 
Robinson  of  the  Iowa  library  commis- 
sion; Miss  Alma  Penrose,  cataloging 
and  classification ;  Miss  Grace  Shellen- 
berger,  library  work  with  children; 
Miss  Blanche  Watts,  secretary  and  re- 
viser. 

A  feature  will  be  made  again  of  Li- 
brary week  and  a  number  of  outside 
librarians  will  give  lectures. 

Inquiries  for  further  information  and 
application  should  be  addressed  to 
Miss  Jane  E.  Roberts,  resident  direct- 
or. State  university  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

The  Peoria  Star  recently  gave  a  page 
to  the  Public  library  of  Peoria,  Illinois, 
under  the  title  of  "What  our  library  is 
and  has,"  illustrated  by  portraits  of 
members  of  the  board  and  the  librarian. 
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News  from  the  Field 
East 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary, Attleboro,  Mass.,  records  a  cir- 
culation of  71,425  V.  with  18,484  v.  on 
the  shelves  and  7,955  card  holders. 

John  S.  Sargent,  the  noted  artist,  has 
returned  to  America  after  an  absence 
of  eight  years,  bringing  with  him  a 
number  of  mural  paintings  which  he  has 
completed  for  the  Boston  public  library. 
These  will  be  included  in  a  series  of 
murals  for  which  the  Boston  public 
library  is  noted  and  will  illustrate  the 
monotheistic  principles  of  the  Jewish 
religion  and  the  outgrowth  of  Chris- 
tianity therefrom. 

Following  the  report  of  a  special 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
matter,  an  order  has  been  issued  by  the 
authorities  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  com- 
bining the  Clarke  library  and  the  Forbes 
library. 

The  Clarke  library  was  the  gift  from 
John  Clarke  of  $40,000  to  the  town  of 
Northampton  for  a  public  library.  The 
Forbes  library  was  the  result  of  a  gift 
of  the  bulk  of  the  property  of  Judge 
Forbes,  who  died  in  1881,  and  also  gifts 
from  William  M.  Gaylord,  Dr  Pliny 
Earle  and  Mrs  Charles  A.  Cutter. 

After  the  union  of  the  two  libraries, 
the  present  quarters  of  the  Clarke 
library  will  be  used  as  a  reading  room 
while  the  Forbes  library  will  be  a  reser- 
voir from  which  the  books  will  go  out  to 
the  community. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library, 
Brockton,  Mass.,  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1915,  records  an  in- 
creased use  of  the  library  resources. 
The  library  has  maintained  the  plan  of 
holding  frequent  art  exhibitions  which 
have  been  well  attended. 

The  library  for  a  second  time  has 
conducted  a  course  of  free  public  lec- 
tures. They  have  formed,  in  many  in- 
stances, an  avenue  of  approach  for 
many  who  might  not  otherwise  be 
visitors  to  the  library.  Through  the 
accumulated  income  from  a  few  small 
funds  the  library  has  been  able,  during 
the  year,  to  make  extensive  purchases 


in  the  field  of  local  and  family  history. 

Sunday  opening  was  inaugurated 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Pre- 
viously only  a  reading  room  for  men 
had  been  open  on  Sundays. 

Substantial  purchases  of  books  in 
Hebrew,  Yiddish  and  Italian  have  been 
made. 

The  circulation  for  the  year  has 
amounted  to  261,542;  expenditures, 
$23,999. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Brookline,  Mass.,  shows  a  total  of  230,- 
913  v.  issued  for  home  use,  6.9  v.  per 
capita;  5.781  v.  added  to  the  library,  a 
total  of  89,663  v.  Circulation  of  blind 
type,  180  V.  Newly  registered,  2,425 
persons.  Total  number  of  persons 
registered  (live  cards),  as  nearly  as  it 
can  be  figured,  11,207  in  population  of 
33,490.  The  growth  of  work  done  in 
the  library  for  the  high  school  has 
taxed  to  the  utmost  the  library  staff, 
especially  the  reference  department, 
which  has  had  to  prepare  material  for 
24  debates,  besides  reserving  many 
books  for  the  English  department. 

The  children's  department  reports 
the  usual  routine  of  work;  15  classes 
from  grammar  schools  and  parochial 
schools  were  taught  the  use  of  the  cata- 
log, the  simpler  reference  books,  etc., 
Boys'  and  girls'  clubs  and  a  story  hour 
were  held  through  the  winter  season. 

The  branch  at  Coolidge  Corner  has 
been  moved  into  new  and  very  pleasant 
quarters.  The  branch  has  a  large  read- 
ing room  on  the  ground  floor,  a  fine 
room  upstairs  for  a  future  children's 
room,  an  office  for  the  librarian  and 
janitor's  quarters. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  records:  Books 
in  the  library,  154,000;  circulation. 
416,000.  A  large  number  of  organiza- 
tions of  a  literary  or  scientific  character 
hold  regular  meetings  in  the  lecture 
room.  The  library  carried  on  a  course 
of  popular  lectures,  18  such  lectures 
having  been  given  to  audiences  aver- 
aging 600  or  700. 

The  use  of  the  lecture  room  has  been 
defined  by  the  Trustees  as  follows : 

The    use    of    the    lecture    room    shall    be 
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granted  for  lectures  or  conferences  on  ed- 
ucational, artistic,  literary  and  allied  sub- 
jects without  charge,  provided  that  no  tick- 
ets of  admission  or  money  shall  be  taken  at 
the  door.  Admission  to  such  meetings 
shall  be  entirely  free. 

Societies  or  clubs  of  similar  aims,  but 
of  restricted  membership  ma^  be  granted 
the  use  of  the  hall,  but  no  tickets  of  ad- 
mission or  money  shall  be  taken  at  the 
door,  nor  shall  such  meetings  be  advertised 
in  the  public  press. 

In  all  cases,  application  for  the  use  of 
the  hall  shall  be  made  to  the  librarian,  who 
shall  have  i>ower  to  grant  the  privilege,  sub- 
ject to  revision  by  the  committee  on  the 
library. 

Lectures  in  foreign  languages  were 
given  calling  special  attention  to  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  library  to 
the  citizens  of  New  Bedford  and 
vicinity. 

Numerous  exhibits  have  been  held 
mainly  furnished  by  the  American  fed- 
eration of  arts.  A  Child  welfare  ex- 
hibit was  shown  by  the  State  board  of 
health.  The  publications  and  general 
activities  of  the  library  have  been  car- 
ried on  as  usual.  Municipal  reference 
work  has  been  continued  and  seems  to 
be  appreciated. 

The  usual  number  of  deposits  have 
been  sent  to  schools  and  engine  houses, 
etc.,  nearly  200  such  deposits  being  in 
various  parts  of  the  city. 

Central  Atlantic 

Miss  Marie  L.  Shedlock,  the  cele- 
brated English  story  teller,  gave  a  lec- 
ture on  "Humor  in  education,"  illus- 
trated from  scenes  of  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land and  other  stories,  at  the  Library 
school  of  Western  Reserve  university, 
April  15. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Binghamton,  New  York,  records  a  to- 
tal issue,  197,956  v. ;  number  of  books 
in  the  library,  38,995;  registered  bor- 
rowers, 16,350. 

The  newspapers  have  printed  96  col- 
umns of  library  publicity  matter.  There 
were  six  exhibits  held  in  the  library 
and  seven  lectures  in  the  lecture  course 
of  the  year. 

The  reference  room  showed  an  ap- 
proximate use  of  14,303.  Thirteen 
special  lists  were  issued. 


Receipts  for  the  year,  $13,647;  ex- 
penditures for  books,  $3,406;  binding, 
$743;  periodicals,  $433;  salaries  and 
labor  account,  $6,666. 

The  Public  library  of  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  has  issued  a  year-book  setting  forth 
the  important  events  of  the  year  in  con- 
nection with  the  library,  interspersed 
by  suggestions,  directions  and  com- 
ments tor  the  increased  usefulness  of  the 
library. 

The  report  on  activities  shows  popu- 
lation served,  145,237;  number  of 
books  on  the  shelves,  121,186;  pam- 
phlets, 3,373 ;  number  of  persons  using 
the  library  for  reading  and  studying, 
84,723;  number  of  volumes  lent  for 
home  use,  422,841. 

A  number  of  interior  views  add  in- 
terest to  the  year  book.  The  frontis- 
piece shows  the  kindly  face  of  Dr  E. 
W.  Mundy,  librarian  for  35  years  and 
now  librarian  emeritus. 

The  Buffalo  public  library  has  issued 
a  list  of  books  selected  from  the  "open 
shelf"  room  entitled  "Books  to  grow 
on,  Reading  for  pleasure  and  profit,"  as 
an  experimental  intermediate  list  for 
children  passing  from  the  primary  to 
the  adult  department. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  states  that  33,812 
V.  were  issued  during  the  year  for 
home  use  from  four  branches,  three 
sub-branches,  71  stations,  453  class 
rooms  and  10  play  grounds.  The  branch 
libraries  are  open  every  day  in  the 
year  from  2  to  9  p.  m.  The  library  has 
as  yet  no  central  building  or  central 
collection  of  books. 

What  has  been  called  "the  most  com- 
plete and  valuable  collection  of  Shake- 
speariana  that  the  world  has  ever 
known"  was  on  view  in  the  Exhibition 
room  in  the  New  York  public  library 
during  April.  The  display  was  put  in 
shape  by  Miss  Henrietta  C.  Bartlett, 
after  months  of  labor,  research  and  cor- 
respondence. 

In  addition  to  the  Shakespear  books 
of  the  library,  loans  were  obtained 
from  various  private  collections.    The 
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"Hamlet"  quarto,  said  to  be  valued  at 
$100,000,  was  lent  by  Henry  E.  Hunt- 
ington. A  notable  part  of  the  exhibit 
with  the  "source  books"  was  the  Bible, 
calendars,  histories,  romances  and  bi- 
ographies which  Shakespear  read, 
many  of  them  the  identical  edition 
which  he  used  in  writing  his  plays.  The 
oldest  of  the  works  shown  was  the  first 
of  the  Shakespear  printed  books,  ** Ve- 
nus and  Adonis." 

There  was  also  a  large  display  of 
portraits  in  character  of  the  great  men 
and  women  of  the  Shakespear  stage. 

Private  libraries  from  New  York 
City  were  most  generous  in  lending 
their  rare  treasures.  While  a  large 
number  of  requests  were  sent  out  only 
one  person  refused  to  lend  and  that 
was  Henry  Clay  Folger,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Central 
Mrs  Martha  H.  Bangs,  for  16  years 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  at  Cairo, 
Iowa,  died  recently,  one  of  the  victims 
of  grippe. 

Miss  Edith  Birdsall,  who  has  been  on 
the  library  staff  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
for  five  years  has  resigned  to  become 
librarian  at  Laona. 

The  University  of  Chicago  library 
has  received  books,  pamphlets  and  en- 
gravings, valued  at  $10,000  from  the 
widow  of  George  B.  Eckels  as  a  me- 
morial to  her  husband. 

Miss  Lillian  B.  Arnold,  formerly  of 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  was  married  in  Den- 
ver to  Howard  Chester  Means  on 
March  30.  They  will  be  at  home  at 
My  ton,  Utah,  after  May  1. 

Miss  Helen  Davis,  for  some  time  in 
charge  of  the  Traveling  library  depart- 
ment of  the  Indiana  library  commis- 
sion, was  married  the  last  week  in 
March  to  Cornelius  M.  Smith  of  New 
York. 

Miss  Almira  Wilcox  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  at  the  Carnegie-Stout 
library  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  to  succeed 
Miss  Lillian  B.  Arnold.  Miss  Wilcox 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Pratt  institute  li- 


brary school  and  was  connected  with  the 
Public  library  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Mason  City,  Iowa,  records  a  cir- 
culation of  67,669  V.  through  10  agencies 
with  37,702  v.  on  the  shelves;  6,944  card 
holders.  Income  for  the  year,  $10,921 ; 
maintenance,  $7,461.  A  branch  of  the 
library  was  opened  in  a  public  school. 

An  annual  report  of  the  library  of  the 
Minnesota  historical  society  records 
accessions  for  1915,  2,232,  making  a 
total  of  78,874.  About  41,000  pieces  of 
inaccessioned  material  is  in  the  library 
in  the  form  of  pamphlets.  An  effort  is 
being  made  to  fill  in  the  many  gaps  in 
various  sets  in  the  library. 

The  most  extensive  salary  increases 
in  the  history  of  the  Chicago  public  li- 
brary were  authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  at  their  last  meeting  on  rec- 
ommendation of  the  librarian.  These 
include  45  grade  promotions  and  259 
other  salary  increases  for  the  members 
of  the  staff,  together  with  raise  of  pay 
for  the  scrub  women,  janitors  and  the 
minor  grades  of  service  in  the  engi- 
neers and  other  mechanical  depart- 
ments, a  total  of  368  salary  increases. 

An  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  records 
a  circulation  of  208,712  v.  with  11,855 
registered  borrowers  and  35,252  v.  on 
the  shelves.  The  total  expenditure 
was  $16,781,  with  $4^70  used  for  books 
and  $6,573,  staff  salaries.  Two  stations 
in  drug  stores  for  adults  were  opened 
during  the  year.  The  children  of  these 
neighborhoods  were  supplied  with 
books  at  the  schools.  The  use  of  books 
in  the  Bohemian  language  increased 
73%. 

The  judge  of  the  circuit  court  at  La 
Crosse  has  handed  down  a  decision 
that  appropriations  from  public  funds 
for  endowed  institutions  are  not  legal. 
This  will  deprive  the  library  of  $6,000 
appropriated  by  the  Common  Council 
for  the  support  of  the  library  at  La 
Crosse,  which  is  an  endowed  institu- 
tion. If  the  decision  is  upheld  by  the 
higher  courts,  it  will  mean  consider- 
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able  trouble  for  a  great  many  institu- 
tions in  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

The  seventh  annual  report  of  the 
Public  library  of  Gary,  Indiana,  records 
an  addition  of  11,958  v.,  making  a  total 
of  53,566  V.  in  the  system.  A  large 
collection  of  foreign  books  has  been 
added.  Number  of  card  holders, 
13,186;  circulation,  360,847  v.,  a  gain  of 
14%.  The  circulation  of  fiction  is  49%. 
There  was  a  circulation  of  4,847  music 
rolls,  of  which  567  were  added  during 
the  year.  A  number  of  special  lists 
was  prepared  for  the  year. 

Special  effort  was  spent,  during  the 
year,  in  display  of  books  of  various 
kinds.  A  museum  feature  of  display 
of  objects  desirable  for  the  purpose 
has  been  started.  The  use  of  the  club 
and  auditorium  rooms  reached  14,041. 
Total  receipts,  $42,835;  expenditures, 
$32,731 ;  population  served,  estimated 
45,000. 

The  report  of  the  librarian  of  North- 
western university  deals  primarily  with 
the  crying  need  of  his  library  for  space 
and  the  danger  that  had  arisen  from  over- 
crowding its  shelves.  This  situation  is 
being  met  by  extensive  changes,  space 
being  gained  by  taking  over  some  of  the 
rooms  formerly  used  as  class-rooms. 
The  question  of  departmental  libraries 
is  raised  and  strongly  opposed. 

The  chief  expenditure  of  the  library 
has  been  for  South  American  books, 
which  Dr  Lichtenstein  has  secured  dur- 
ing his  18  months'  trip  through  South 
America. 

Administrative  expenses  amounted  to 
$883,813,  and  $3,998.05  was  spent  on  the 
building  and  grounds,  while  $13,544.70 
was  spent  on  books  and  binding. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Oskaloosa,  1915,  records  a  circulation 
of  58,355  v.,  an  increase  in  a  year  of 
nearly  25%.  The  per  cent  of  adult  fic- 
tion circulated  was  46;  population  of 
Oskaloose,  10,000,  of  which  the  circukt- 
tion  was  5.8%.  Cost  of  library  per  cap- 
ita, $.46;  cost  per  volume  circulated, 
$.08 ;  number  of  borrowers,  2,864 ;  num- 
ber of  volumes  in  the  library,  11,336.  An 


increase  of  one-half  mill  on  the  dollar 
has  been  granted  by  the  City  Council  for 
the  year  1915. 

An  intermediate  collection  has  been 
shelved  in  the  children's  room  composed 
chiefly  of  books  for  adult  readers  to  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  adult  books.  A 
children's  reading  club  has  been  formed 
to  help  guide  the  choice  of  books. 

An  unusual  item  for  a  library  report 
reads  as  follows : 

Mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  val- 
uable work  of  our  janitor.  Never  have  the 
building  and  grounds  been  better  kept  and 
much  tnanks  should  be  given  him  for  his 
tireless  services. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Dubuque 
library  of  Iowa  shows  a  circulation  of 
102,201  v.,  of  which  68%  is  fiction.  The 
total  number  of  books  on  the  shelves, 
49,935  v.;  number  of  cards  in  the  files, 
11,822. 

The  work  with  the  schools  has  greatly 
increased  and  it  shows  a  growing  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

An  exhibition  of  Christmas  books  for 
juveniles  was  held.  A  library  day  held 
in  February  was  most  successful.  A 
Girl's  reading  club  has  met  the  required 
combination  of  juvenile  and  adult  read- 
ing. 

Advertising  on  slides  at  moving  picture 
theaters  has  added  greatly  to  the  work  of 
the  reference  departments.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  managers,  space  was 
given  to  the  library  free  of  cost  and  slides 
are  changed  once  a  week. 

A  much  needed  cleaning  of  the  interior 
of  the  building,  made  possible  by  a  dona- 
tion of  $1,000  from  the  City  Council,  was 
accomplished  without  interruption  of  the 
routine  work  of  the  library. 

The  auditorium  has  been  in  constant 
use  during  the  year  for  all  sorts  of  meet- 
ings. Staff  meetings  have  been  held 
regularly  during  the  year. 

South 
HaroW  L.  Wheeler,  has  been  elected 
librarian  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
school  of  mines  and  metallurgy,  Rolla, 
Mo.,  to  succeed  Mr  Jesse  Cunningham. 

Miss  Louise  Roberts  (Atlanta  '15)  has 
resigned  as  librarian  of  the  West  End 
branch  of  the  Birmingham  public  library. 
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Alabama,  to  become  the  children's  librar- 
ian in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Port- 
land public  library. 

The  Carnegie  library  of  Atlanta 
opened  its  fourth  branch  in  March.  The 
building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $17,- 
000,  a  gift  from  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion. This  branch  which  will  be  known 
as  the  South  Branch  is  located  in  one 
of  the  most  thickly  populated  sections 
of  the  city  and  in  a  section  remote  from 
the  Main  library. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Lexington,  Ky.,  records  a  cir- 
culation of  76,014  V. ;  number  of  books 
on  the  shelves,  30,133;  cards  in  force, 
8,572.  A  number  of  meetings  of  va- 
rious organizations  have  been  held  in 
the  lecture  room  of  the  library.  The 
library  circulates  books  through  the 
rural  schools.  The  report  contains  a 
very  interesting  list  of  historic  places 
in  and  around  Lexington. 

The  staff  of  the  St.  Joseph  public 
library  presented  Mr  C.  E.  Rush,  city 
librarian,  with  a  handsome  book,  ex- 
pressing the  good  will  of  the  members 
of  the  staff  and  the  library  board.  The 
book  was  the  work  of  the  staff,  made 
up  of  a  number  of  verses  and  quota- 
tions, marginal  decorations,  exquisitely 
done  in  old  English  lettering  and  script. 

West 

Elizabeth  Abbott,  formerly  of  the 
Studebaker  Co.  library,  began  work  as 
librarian  of  the  public  library  of  Bill- 
ings, Montana,  May  1. 

The  new  Carnegie  building  of  the 
Public  library  of  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho, 
was  opened  to  the  public,  March  31 
with  appropriate  exercises.  The  build- 
ing costs  $15,000.  The  library  has  been 
reorganized  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Lowry 
who  is  the  present  librarian. 

The  Public  library  of  Fort  Morgan, 
Colo.,  opened  its  new  building,  a  gift 
of  Andrew  Carnegie  and  costing  $10,- 
000  in  February.  Miss  Linda  M.  Clat- 
worthy,  the  organizer,  was  the  princi- 
pal speaker  at  the  opening  exercises. 

The  privileges  of  the  library  will  be 
extended  beyond  the  county  to  the  ru- 


ral schools.  Miss  Estelle  McCutcheon 
is  librarian. 

The  Carnegie  Corporation  has  g^ven 
$15,000  for  a  building  to  the  Chouteau 
County  free  library  at  Fort  Benon, 
Montana.  This  is  the  first  county  li- 
brary to  be  established  in  Montana. 
There  will  be  a  number  of  branches 
throughout  the  county  and  already  a 
number  of  people  are  taking  great  in- 
terest in  the  work  which  is  in  charge 
of  Mrs  Zoe  Faddis  Meade. 

Mrs  Meade,  who  became  a  widow 
last  summer,  was  engaged  in  library 
work  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa  be- 
fore her  marriage. 

Pacific  Coast 

Harriet  A.  Wood,  in  charge  of  the 
School  department  of  the  Public  library 
at  Portland,  Oregon,  is  spending  a  two 
months  vacation  in  the  East.  Miss 
Wood  will  speak  upon  the  work  of  the 
School  department  before  various  library 
schools. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Stockton,  California,  records  a  circula- 
tion of  79,857  v.,  of  which  72%  is  fiction; 
card  holders,  5,181;  67,921  v.  on  the 
shelves.  Receipts,  $29,823 ;  expenditures 
in  salaries,  $14,747;  books,  $4,795;  bind- 
ings, $2,078. 

Canada 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Regfina  states  that  the  indirect  system 
of  lighting  in  their  library  has  proved 
a  failure. 

The  large  number  of  persons  who 
have  left  the  city  on  account  of  the  war 
has  made  a  difference  in  the  work  of 
the  library.  The  question  of  financial 
stringency  has  also  retarded  usefulness 
in  a  number  of  directions. 

The  circulation  was  109,944  v.,  an  in- 
crease of  3,619  over  last  year;  4,025 
books  were  circulated  in  the  reference 
room ;  number  of  books  on  the  shelves, 
15,725.  Both  the  main  building  and 
the  branches  are  crowded  and  the  need  of 
more  space  is  strongly  felt. 

The  income  for  the  library  for  the 
year  was  $16,148;  expenditures,  $18,870 
of  which  $9,399  was  for  salaries ;  $1,834 
for  books ;  $598  for  periodicals. 
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with  its  many  years  of  experience,  together  with 
our  unsurpassed  stock  of  books  of  all  publishers, 
combine  to  make  a  library  service  of  unequaled 
efficiency. 


Public  Libraries,  Schools, 
Colleges  and  Universities 


have  their  book  orders  handled  intelligently, 
expeditiously  and  accurately  by  us,  and  find  our 
prices  satisfactory.  We  solicit  correspondence 
from  librarians  not  acquainted  with  our  facilities 


A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Chicago 
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Technical  library  furniture  and 
equipment 

The  design  and  manufacture  of  technical  furniture  and 
equipment  to  fit  the  specific  needs  of  the  library  has  long  been 
a  special  study  with  Library  Bureau. 

Our  experience,  gained  through  many  years,  has  enabled 
us  to  produce  a  type  of  furniture  which  for  beauty,  permanence 
and  utility  is  imapproached. 

Standard  library  furniture 

Through  close  contact  with  library  needs  we  have  de- 
veloped a  standard  line  which  represents  [the  best  of  our 
ideas  and  experience  in  library  furniture. 

It  comprises  everything  for  completely  equipping  the 
library,  and  may  be  supplied  inunediately  from  our  own  ware- 
rooms.    Any  items  may  be  duplicated  from  stock  at  any  time. 

The  same  refinements  which  have  always  characterized 
L.  B.  woodwork  are  embodied  in  L.  B.  standard  library  furniture. 

Special  library  furniture 

Library  Bureau  manufactures  on  order  every  type  of 
special  fittings  and  furniture,  either  from  our  own  or  the 
architect's  designs.  The  choice  selection  of  materials  coupled 
with  skilled  workmanship  and  mechanical  practices  guarantees 
for  L.  B.  furniture  a  lifetime  of  service. 

Your  correspondence  is  solicited. 
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Standard  periodical  rack 


A  simply  designed  rack  for  the  display  of  current  numbers  of  magazines 
and  periodicals.  Each  periodical  is  plainly  visible;  cannot  be  pushed  off  by 
careless  handling,  yet  may  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  others. 

The  L.  B.  standard  periodical  rack  is  a  splendid  display  case,  a  space 
economizer,  and  a  most  useful  piece  of  technical  furniture  at  a  low  price. 

Library  Bureau 

D«BlAn«r0  and  makers  of 

T«ohnloal    library    larmitiire    and     aupplies 

Steel   books »aok  Mnaenin   oases 

Boston  Chicago  New  York 

43  Federal  sC.  6  North  Michigan  av.  316  Broadway 

(One  block  south  from  A.  L.  A.  headquarters) 

Salesrooms  in  forty  Uading  cities  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  France, 
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The  Largest  Retail  Book  Business 

with  two  complete  book  stores.  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, each  managed  by  Book  Specialists,  is  in  the 

Jolin  Wanamalcer  Stores 

Librarians  will  find  our  facilities  the  best  and  the  prices  lowest.  We  have  first  call 
on  any  special  opportunities  which  publishers  have  to  offer  and  naturally  have  the 
pick  of  tne  best  the  market  affords.  Any  book  extant  is  here,  or  will  be  secured  if 
attainable  anywhere.  We  specialize  in  procuring  out-of-print  books.  Lists  for  quo- 
tations receive  prompt  attention.   The  following  catalogues  will  be  sent  upon  request: 

Catalogue  of  Book  Bargains 

Issued  in  February 

SO  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  below  publication  prices 

Handy  Catalogue  of  Books,  Magazines  and  Book 

Specials  for  1916 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Phlladelpliia  New  York 


READY! 

Chivers^  1916  Catalog  for  PubUc 

Libraries 

Offering  twelve  thousand  selected  books. 

Standard  and  new  fiction. 

Adult  and  Juvenile  replacements. 

Contains  data  of  special  interest  to  librarians. 

Lists  best  editions,  and  reprints,  etc. 

Gives  publishers,  published  price,  and  price  in  Chi  vers'  three  styles  of  binding — 

ii  ii  1l 

Half  Leather  Full  Buckram  Reinforced  in  publisbers*  covers 

Sent  free  to  lihrariang  upon  reqtitBi 

Chivers  Book  Binding  Co. 

911-913  Atlantic  Ave.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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GUMMED  PAPER  LETTERS  &  FIGURES 
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The  Tablet  &  Ticket  Ce.    ChlMao    N«w  YoHc    San  Praneiseo 
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Safety  First: 


A  BOOK  i}iSiNFECTiNG  MACHINE 

SomotMoff  Now  for  lilKoriot,  Sokook.  olc 


Wm.  H.  Rademaekers,  the  well  known  Library  Binder  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  for  many  vears  noted 
that  Libraries  and  Schools  need  to  safeguard  employees,  pupils  and  borrowers  of  Books.  He  nas  invented 
and  patented  a  book  disinfecting  machine  which  enables  hmi  to  disinfect  without  the  slightest  injury,  every 
page  of  a  Book,  after  it  is  rebound. 

Books  carrv  disease  germs.  Libraries  and  Schools  can  now  have  their  books  rebound,  and  at  the  same 
time  disinfected,  without  extra  cost. 

Thirty  years  of  exi>erience  in  all  branches  of  Bookbinding  has  taught  me  what  binding  is  most  suitable 
for  hard  use  in  Libraries  and  Schools. 

I  supervise  all  my  work,  my  Bindery  is  always  open  to  visitors.  Send  me  two  works  of  Fiction, 
prepaid,  and  I  will  rebind  same,  one  in  cloth  and  one  in  half  leather,  and  send  them  to  you  that  you  may 
see  samples  of  my  work. 

I  return  all  work  four  weeks  after  receiving  it.    Ask  for  price  list.     Give  me  a  trial. 


WM.   H.    RADEMAEKERS,    impnwmd  Ubrary  Btndmr 
Biador  for  tko  Nowark,  N.  J.  Froo  PobUc  Ubrarj  Comer  Ckoslor  Avo.  and  Oroton  St.,  NEWARK,  N. 
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US' 


A  Great 

Convenience 

For  Any 

Library 

It  Keeps  Shellac  From  Evaporating 

Preserves  the  Brush  in  Good  Condition 

ALWAYS  lEMY  FOR  USE 

THE  H.  R.  HUNTTINQ  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MA88. 


DECIMAL  CLASSIFICATION 

Ed.  •«  1915.  roviaod  oad  onUrjd 

Cloth  16:  full  flexibl  Persian,  or  half  iroat  |7. 
plus  postaffe  from  Albany.  N.  Y.  on  4  lb.  Index 
alone:  cloth  19:  full  Persian  or  half  ffoat  $4, 
plus  postage  on  2  lb. 

To  be  had  at  all  branches  of  Library  Bureau 
and  of  O.  E.  Stechert  Se  Co. 

AddroM  aU  MaU  Ordors  EKroct  to    PobMalMrs 

FOREST  PRESS 

LAKE  PLACID  CLUB.  ESSEX  CO.  N.  Y. 


ANALYTICAL  CARDS 

for  about  670  volumes  in 

HISTORY  and  OTHER  SUBJECTS 

For  Bxample : 
Hart:  Conlemporaries       •       -       •        253  cards 
McMaster:  History  of  the  United  States    33  cards 
Bryce:  American  Commonwealth  44  cards 

Li»t»  9€nt  on  rtquMt 

THE  INDEXERS 

JUUA  E.  ELLIOTT.  Ehroctor 
5526  South  Park  Avenue        CHICAGO 
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examples,  for  what  did  those  know  who 
lived  in  former  ages  and  before  the 
telephone  and  moving  pictures?  The 
experience  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  me- 
diaeval France  and  Germany,  of  the 
Old  Land  in  her  centuries  of  conflict 
and  experiment,  what  has  that  to  do 
with  the  problems  in  Canada  and  the 
present?  Nor  does  that  statesman  need 
a  library  who  thinks  only  of  carrying 
elections  and  keeping  his  own  side  in, 
the  other  side  out,  although  they  did 
know  something  about  winning  elec- 
tions in  old  Rome  or  Cicero  is  a  terrific 
liar. 

The  judge  whose  knowledge  and 
whose  sympathies  are  bounded  by  the 
calf-bound  volumes  of  reports,  the 
digests  and  the  statutes  can  receive  no 
assistance  from  the  books  in  the  public 
library ;  nor  can  the  lawyer,  intent  only 
on  making  money,  increasing  his  prac- 
tice and  winning  in  his  litigation. 

What  public  men  should,  indeed 
must,  use  a  public  library  is  indicated 
by  showing  who  need  not — he  who 
agrees  with  Cicero  that  "Nothing  is 
more  delicious  than  universal  informa- 
tion," he  who  understands  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  in  man 
and  that  human  nature  does  not  change 
in  its  essence  but  only  in  its  accidents 
with  the  changing  suns,  he  who  loves 
his  country  and  his  people  and  thinks 
he  serves  them  best  by  studying  and 
faithfully  applying  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory, past  or  contemporary,  natural, 
political,  economical,  to  the  present  of 
his  own  land;  he  who  would  know 
what  errors  to  avoid,  what  examples 
to  follow  and  to  better,  he  who  knows 
that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone 
or  by  arithmetic  alone,  he  who  believes 
"Studia  abeunt  in  mores'*  (to  use  the 
motto  of  my  old  college) — he  cannot 
live  in  peace  without  the  library,  and 
unless  he  is  quite  differently  placed 
financially  from  all  of  his  kind  whom  I 
have  met,  he  must  make  use  of  a  public 
library. 

How?  The  answer  to  that  question 
should  give  no  trouble. 

The  public  man  must  ever  bear  in 


mind  that  he  is  a  missionary,  and  like 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  he 
should  magnify  his  office — glory  in  his 
office.  But  that  does  not  imply  that 
he  should  act  as  though  the  library 
existed  for  him  alone.  In  consulting 
the  books  of  a  reference  library  he  may 
take  most  copious  notes,  but  he  ought 
not  to  destroy  the  books  themselves. 
It  is  all  right,  many  think  even  laud- 
able, to  turn  down  the  leaves  or  cor- 
ners, or  to  underline  passages  or  to 
score  the  margin  with  lead  pencil.  I 
have  seen  a  former  vice-chancellor  do 
that.  But  he  should  draw  the  line  at 
tearing  the  leaves  or  ruining  the  bind- 
ing. The  former  eminently  proper 
practice  has  the  advantage  of  showing 
future  readers  what  someone  before 
them  has  thought  to  be  of  interest,  it 
may  direct  an  enquirer  to  what  he  is 
seeking,  and  it  has  the  incidental  ad- 
vantage of  stirring  up  the  library  staflF 
and  giving  them  something  to  do  in 
erasing  the  pencilings — this,  moreover, 
is  a  change  in  the  dull  monotony  of 
library  work.  It  may  indeed  be  that  an 
unreasonable  librarian  will  object  to 
having  his  books  thus  defaced — those 
we  have  at  Osgoode  hall  do — but  a 
little  care  will  generally  enable  the 
reader  to  avoid  detection. 

Marginal  notes  in  pencil  have  the 
same  advantages,  and  the  additional 
one  of  giving  invaluable  information 
to  those  who  may  use  the  book  after- 
wards. 

So,  too,  when  a  book  is  found  to  be 
of  interest  and  is  likely  to  be  asked  for 
by  many  persons,  a  borrower  should  not 
consider  himself  bound  too  strictly  by 
the  rules  governing  return.  The  per- 
son who  has  the  book,  remembering 
that  possession  is  nine  points  of  the 
law,  should  continue  that  possession. 
If  he  has  anything  else  upon  which  to 
spend  his  time  he  should  not  waste  it 
upon  the  book  he  has  borrowed,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  in  great  but  temporary 
demand.  Let  him  magnify  his  office 
and  not  give  way  to  foolish  sentiment. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  most  of  those 
desiring  to  read  the  book  do  not  really 
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know  what  they  want  it  for,  that  they 
would  not  derive  much  if  any  benefit 
from  it  anyway,  and  in  any  event  wait- 
ing will  be  an  excellent  lesson  for  them 
in  patience.  The  old  lilt  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind: 

Patience  is  a  virtue, 
Possess  it  if  you  can; 
Seldom  found  in  woman 
And  never  found  in  man. 

I  remember  some  time  ago  going 
down  the  street  of  a  certain  city  about 
half  past  nine  in  the  morning,  when  I 
met  a  very  distinguished  member  of  the 
legal  profession,  one  whom  his  con- 
freres delighted  to  honor  and  whom 
they  afterwards  advanced  to  the  high- 
est office  in  their  gift.  He  was  using 
language  which  I  would  not  venture  to 
employ  in  this  gathering,  language 
vivid,  picturesque,  pure  Anelo-Saxon, 
that  is,  pure  from  the  philological 
standpoint  if  not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  ultra-fastidious.  A  very  busy 
man,  he  had  desired  to  consult  a  book 
in  the  City  library  before  beginning  the 
day's  grind  in  his  office  and  had  found 
that  the  library  did  not  open  till  ten. 
His  remarks,  when  denuded  of  imma- 
terial and  irrelevant  ornamentation, 
were  in  substance  these:  the  public 
schools  open  at  nine,  every  law  office 
opens  at  nine,  why  cannot  a  public 
convenience  like  a  library  open  at  least 
as  early?  If  it  is  to  be  of  any  use  to 
me  it  must  be  open  before  ten.  The 
trial  courts  begin  at  ten  or  earlier; 
some  of  the  courts  at  Osgoode  hall 
begin  at  ten.  I  must  have  my  morning 
office  work  over  before  I  go  to  court, 
and  a  book  I  cannot  see  before  ten  may 
for  me  as  well  be  non-existent.  I  ex- 
postulated with  him  as  a  friend  should 
— that  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  friend- 
ship which  should  never  become  atro- 
phied for  want  of  use.  I  pointed  out 
that  the  library  was  open  till  all  hours 
of  the  night  and  should  not  be  expected 
to  open  early  in  the  morning;  his  lan- 
guage took  on  a  lurid  tinge,  he  had 
not  known  that  he  wanted  to  see  the 
book  till  he  was  looking  up  a  subject 
the  night  before  and  he  had  to  see  the 
book  before  he  could  undertake  his  case 


in  the  morning;  if  people  wanted  to 
brpwse  around  libraries  at  night  when 
they  should  be  at  home  he  supposed 
that  provision  must  be  made  for  them, 
but  why  should  that  prevent  provision 
being  made  for  those  who  wanted  to 
consult  the  books  at  the  right  time? 
He  had  me  there,  I  could  not  answer; 
but  it  was  not  necessary  that  I  should. 
My  friend  should  have  remembered  (as 
I  try  to  do)  that  regulations  must  be 
made  for  the  conduct  of  every  institu- 
tion of  any  size,  public  or  private ;  that 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world 
these  regulations  naturally  tend  to  meet 
the  convenience  of  the  staff,  and  that 
no  public  servant  ever  lived  (at  least 
ever  lived  long  as  a  public  servant) 
who  constantly  consulted  the  con- 
venience of  the  public  rather  than  that 
of  his  colleagues  and  himself.  It  really 
does  not  take  very  many  hours  for  the 
public  servant  to  pay  for  all  the  salary 
he  gets,  anyway. 

This  is  no  new  story.  The  notorious 
Nero  was  petitioned  by  the  judges  of 
his  time  to  increase  their  number  as 
they  could  not  overtake  their  work. 
Making  enquiry  into  the  matter  he 
found  that  the  judges  took  some  weeks 
vacation  each  year,  and  the  ingrained 
brute  said,  "No,  I  cannot  increase  your 
number  but  I  can  permit  you  to  give 
up  your  vacation,  and  I  will."  Some 
such  heartless  trick  was  once  played 
by  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  on  an  estimable 
class  of  public  servants,  it  is  said. 

I  have  met  many  citizens  who  are 
as  unreasonable  as  my  friend;  and  I 
have  never  met  anyone  (not  employed 
in  the  library)  who  had  a  different  view 
and  it  may  sometimes  perhaps  be 
worth  while  for  libraries  to  consider 
the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  even  such 
unreasonable  people. 

But  in  any  case,  my  friend  took  the 
proper  course.  He  blackguarded  the 
regulation  to  me  who  was  and  am  en- 
tirely innocent;  he  did  not  trouble  to 
take  the  matter  up  with  those  who  had 
made  it  and  could  unmake  it.  That  is 
always  the  right  way.  It  is  one  of  the 
inalienable  privileges  of  a  free  man,  and 
of  all  women,  bound  or  free,  to  grumble 
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at  what  they  do  not  like,  or  think  they 
do  not  like.  It  is  a  luxury,  and  why 
should  anyone  deprive  himself  of  the 
privilege  and  luxury  by  going  to  any- 
one who  could  destroy  the  cause?  Of 
course,  library  boards  and  librarians 
are  notoriously  anxious  to  do  their  best 
for  the  public.  They  desire  that  their 
institution  shall  do  the  most  good  pos- 
sible and  in  the  most  convenient  way. 
They  have  no  ax  to  grind  or  end  to 
achieve  which  makes  them  antagonistic 
to  the  people  at  large.  If  they  were 
spoken  to,  they  might  either  explain 
the  necessity  for  the  rule  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  most  exigent  or  remove 
the  objection  entirely  by  a  suitable 
change.  But  then  what  would  the 
grumbler  do? 

Others  I  have  heard  complaining  of 
regulations  as  to  checking  coats,  hats, 
umbrellas,  etc.,  at  the  door.  This  is  all 
wrong.  If  there  be  such  a  regulation 
it  should  be  obeyed,  sometimes  the 
checker  is  unduly  rigid  and  particular, 
but  you  cannot  get  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon for  $10  a  week.  If  the  rule  is  that 
overcoats  and  umbrellas  are  to  be 
checked,  the  visitor  to  a  library  should 
see  to  it  that  he  has  an  overcoat  and 
umbrella  to  be  checked — rules  must  be 
obeyed. 

In  an  American  criminal  court  it  is 
said  that  an  accused  was  ordered  to 
hold  up  his  right  hand ;  he  answered 
that  he  had  lost  his  right  arm.  Then 
he  was  told  to  hold  up  his  left  hand; 
that  was  equally  impossible  from  a 
rheumatic  affection.  "Well,  then," 
cried  the  clerk,  "hold  up  your  foot; 
youVe  got  to  hold  up  something  in  the 
court." 

Loud  talking  or — what  is,  if  anything, 
more  irritating,  loud  whispering,  will 
be  indulged  in  by  those  who  desire  to 
call  attention  to  themselves.  They  will 
certainly  succeed  by  this  means  even  if 
the  attention  is  not  such  as  would  be 
considered  flattering,  or  the  comment 
not  loud  but  deep,  complimentary.  But 
how  much  better  to  be  conspicuous 
even  though  notoriety  does  not  bring 
esteem  or  respect  them  to  be  absolutely 
unknown. 


Moreover,  is  this  not  a  free  country? 
And  is  not  every  man  as  good  as  his 
neighbor  or  even  better?  Prancing 
round  a  library  in  the  midst  of  studious 
readers,  making  a  great  clatter,  loudly 
and  imperiously  calling  for  what  one 
wants,  are  these  not  all  signs  of  inde- 
pendence, sometimes  of  importance? 

It  is  said  that  an  Irishman  seeing  a 
pompous  person  walking  down  the 
street,  accosted  him  with  the  question, 
"Are  ye  any  wan  of  any  importance, 
sorr?"  He  would  not  have  needed  to 
ask  such  a  question  had  the  consequen- 
tial one  been  talking. 

And  are  not  a  regard  for  the  com- 
fort of  others,  a  deference  to  the  need 
for  quiet  which  others  have,  a  courtesy 
which  one  would  show  in  decent  so- 
ciety toward  even  the  crotchets  of  his 
neighbors — are  all  these  not  the  signs 
of  an  undue  sycophancy,  of  an  absence 
of  sturdy  individuality,  and  indepen- 
dence, and  an  unworthy  desire  to 
please  shown  only  by  the  decadent? 

That  by  conduct  of  this  kind  one  will 
make  himself  disliked,  even  detested 
by  the  staff  of  a  library  is  a  mere  de- 
tail, scarcely  worth  considering  if  at 
all.  Are  the  librarian  and  all  his  assist- 
ants not  paid  to  wait  upon  the  public; 
do  they  not,  therefore,  feed  on  the  pub- 
lic, are  they  not  mere  servants  of  the 
public,  and  why  should  the  master 
trouble  himself  about  what  his  ser- 
vants think  of  him? 

By  a  careful  observance  of  these  sug- 
gestions a  public  library  can  become  a 
model — of  a  certain  kind. 

To  recapitulate,  let  the  library  in  its 
hours,  its  rules,  etc.,  be  considerate  first 
of  the  convenience  of  the  staff  and  not 
of  that  of  the  public,  then  let  the  public 
man  who  should  be  an  example  to 
others  break  all  the  rules  he  conven- 
iently can,  presume  on  his  standing  and 
influence  to  make  everything  await  and 
serve  his  convenience,  let  him  grumble 
and  complain  to  everyone  of  what  does 
not  exactly  suit  him,  and  at  all  hazards 
avoid  going  to  the  right  quarter  for  the 
rectification  of  what  he  considers  im- 
proper or  inadvisable,  and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  library  becomes  a 
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model  of  all  that  should  be  avoided. 

And  now  to  be  serious. 

There  are  the  two  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion to  be  considered.  How  the  library 
can  be  of  most  use  to  the  public  man 
and  how  the  public  man  may  make 
the  most  of  what  the  library  has  to 
offer. 

The  selection  of  books  must  of 
course  depend  largely  on  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  librarian,  and  upon 
his  judgment,  but  it  is  not  enough  to 
have  a  splendid  collection  of  volumes. 
The  best  means  possible  must  be  taken 
to  make  known  the  treasures  of  the 
library,  and  that  is  not  simply  the  draw- 
ing up  of  a  catalog  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  library  staff.  True  the  libra- 
rian must  either  himself  be  or  he  must 
have  someone  who  is  an  encyclopedia 
of  the  library,  who  can  give,  if  not  im- 
mediate, at  least  speedy  information 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  shelves.  But 
that  is  not  enough,  one  pursuing  an  in- 
vestigation in  the  only  hours  available 
to  many  will  come  across  some  matter 
requiring  elucidation.  He  will  desire 
to  know  if  there  is  a  book  dealing  with 
the  matter  and  if  he  has  a  full  catalog 
by  him  he  can  determine  that  at  once, 
leave  the  matter  there  if  there  is,  pur- 
sue it  along  such  lines  as  are  available 
to  him  if  there  is  not.  No  one  who 
has  not  had  the  experience  can  appre- 
ciate the  annoyance  and  mortification 
felt  by  a  student  (say  of  history)  when 
he  finds  some  matter  on  which  he  takes 
an  interest  fully  discussed  in  some 
work  of  which  he  was  ignorant  after 
he  has  spent  hours  of  diligent  investi- 
gation along  collateral  lines. 

The  catalog  should  be  topical  as  well 
as  alphabetical.  This  implies  not  only 
labor  but  also  great  general  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  the  cataloger.  In  some 
catalogs  one  is  involuntarily  reminded 
of  the  indexer  who  wrote  an  item, 
"Mind,  great.  Lord  Mansfield's,"  the  ref- 
erence being  to  the  statement,  "Lord 
Mansfield  said  he  had  a  great  mind  to 
commit  the  offender." 

The  titles  of  the  books  should  be 
given  as  nearly  in  full  as  possible,  and 
the   date   and   number  of  the   edition 


should  never  be  omitted.  Many  times 
in  my  own  experience  I,  having  one 
or  more  editions  of  a  book,  have  at- 
tended the  public  library  here  to  see 
if  there  were  not  other  editions.  That 
editions  differ  is  well  known.  A  classic 
instance  is  the  editions  of  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  of  the  law  of  England. 
I  would  add  another  example.  How- 
ison's  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada  (as 
to  which  see  an  article  of  mine  in  the 
Canadian  Magazine  for  May,  1913, 
"Upper  Canada  in  early  times"). 

With  such  a  beautiful  and  accurate 
catalog  as  that  recently  issued  by  the 
Toronto  reference  library  of  books  pub- 
lished in  Canada  before  1837  it  seems 
almost  ungracious  to  find  fault.  But 
"faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend," 
and  in  my  view  a  catalog  like  this 
which  is  intended  to  give  information 
concerning  a  limited  period,  as  a  cata- 
log intended  to  give  information  con- 
cerning a  limited  subject,  should  1) 
have  the  title  page  in  full  with  the  lines 
divided  off  by  a  / ;  2)  State  the  number 
of  pages  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  vol- 
ume, 8vo.,  12mo.,  etc.,  and  3)  (if  the 
title-page  does  not  convey  full  infor- 
mation) have  a  short  description  of  the 
contents.     Let  me  give  an  example : 

"A  /  Visit  /  To  The  /  Province  of 
Upper  Canada  /  in  /  1819  /  By  /  James 
Strachan  /  Aberdeen  /  Printed  by  D. 
Chalmers  &  Co.  /  for  James  Strachan 
Aberdeen  /  Longman  /  Hurst,  Rees, 
Orme  and  Brown,  London,  Oliver  and 
/  Boyd,  Edinburgh;  W.  Turnbull, 
Glasgow  /  and  E.  Lesslie,  Dundee  / 
1820."  8vo.  half  morocco  pp.  v.  to 
viii,  9  to  224;  only  edition  rare  but 
occasionally  offered  for  sale  by  second- 
hand dealers. 

James  Strachan  of  Aberdeen,  brother 
of  the  Dr  John  Strachan  (afterwards 
Anglican  Bishop  of  Toronto),  visited 
his  brother  in  1819,  describes  Upper 
Canada — chief  topics  of  value  account 
of  Gourlay  and  Joseph  Brant.  Gourlay 
characterizes  the  book  as  full  of  "false- 
hoods, untruths  and  misrepresenta- 
tions" concerning  him  and  quotes  with 
approval  the  Edinburgh  Scotman's 
statement  that  it  is   "one  of   the  most 
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miserable  attempts  at  travel  writing" 
(Neptunian  No.  26). 

I  know  that  this  implies  both  brains 
and  wide  information,  but  I  also  know 
that  the  Toronto  library  staff  has  both ; 
and  the  same  should  be  true  of  other 
libraries  as  well.  Then  every  oppor- 
tunity should  be  given  for  the  student 
to  possess  himself  of  the  information 
the  books  contain.  Suitable  tables  and 
chairs,  a  room  reasonably  well  heated, 
ventilated,  lighted,  and  free  from  ob- 
noxious elements  human  and  non- 
human.  Attendants,  intelligent,  active, 
willing,  who  recognize  that  the  library 
exists  for  man,  not  man  for  the  library, 
that  they  are  the  servants  of  the  public, 
are  paid  by  the  public  and  should  do 
their  best  for  their  paymaster — are  a 
matter  of  course. 

Rules,  too,  there  must  be,  but  these 
rules  should  be  framed  purely  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  greatest  public 
service.  They  must,  too,  be  flexible — 
the  more  flexible  according  as  those 
administering  them  and  those  to  whom 
they  are  applied  are  the  more  intelli- 
gent. A  castiron  rule  is  all  right  when 
those  who  are  to  be  entrusted  with  its 
administration  are  of  castiron  heads — 
or  those  to  whom  it  is  applied  are  of 
castiron  morals  or  manners. 

Mistakes  will  happen  and  any  rule 
which  will  prevent  mistakes  will  pre- 
vent much  good.  It  is  in  most  cases 
better  to  run  the  chance  of  a  mistake 
occasionally  than  to  be  sure  that  the 
regulation  will  prevent  a  mistake  in- 
deed, but  also  may  seriously  interfere 
with  the  value  of  the  institution  to  the 
public. 

Suitable  cataloging,  catalogs  well 
distributed,  intelligent  attendants,  will- 
ing to  serve,  comfortable  rooms,  tables 
and  chairs  as  are  needed,  help  to  make 
a  library  a  real  public  benefactor.  All 
these  I  am  glad  to  say  we  have  in  the 
superlative  degree  in  our  Reference 
library. 

Then  the  student  has  his  duty  as  well 
— a  willing  and  courteous  obedience  to 
regulations,  a  regard  for  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  others,  whether  library  at- 
tendants  or  otherwise,  are  to   be   re* 


quired  of  every  one  entering  a  library 
but  the  public  man  has  somethng  more 
which  should  be  rendered. 

Noblesse  oblige,  he  who  is  a  debtor 
more  perhaps  than  others  to  the  li- 
brary, should  do  all  in  his  power  to 
make  the  library  a  success,  help  the 
library  in  its  beneficent  public  work. 
If  he  knows  of  books  that  should  be 
in  the  library  he  should  inform  ihe 
librarian;  if  he  sees  regulations  which 
are  not  quite  the  thing,  which  do  not 
produce  quite  the  best  results,  he 
should  inform  the  librarian,  not  go 
around  grumbling  and  finding  fault.  A 
library  can  do  its  best  work  only  where 
there  is  cooperation  between  its  man- 
agers and  the  best  of  its  clients. 


Public  libraries  and  literary  culture 
in  ancient  Rome  is  the  title  of  a  recent 
publication  written  by  Clarence  Eugene 
Boyd,  professor  of  Greek  in  Emorj' 
college. 

According  to  Professor  Boyd,  Julius 
Caesar  gave  to  Rome  the  first  public 
library  and  books  were  cheaper  in  the 
fourth  century  than  they  are  now ;  book 
sellers  did  an  active  business  in  poetry, 
philosophy  and  orations.  Professor 
Boyd  says  that  books  were  by  no 
means  rare  among  well-to-do  classes 
and  probably  cost  less  than  books  at 
the  present  time,  containing  an  equal 
amount  of  subject  matter.  The  g^eat 
amount  of  printing,  illustrating  and 
binding  was  made  possible  by  the  ex- 
ceedingly cheap  labor  rendered  by  nu- 
merous slaves  of  high  intelligence. 

There  were  about  29  library  build- 
ings in  Rome  in  the  fourth  century 
which  were  used  as  community  cen- 
ters for  social,  literary  and  even  politi- 
cal gatherings.  Books  could  be  with- 
drawn by  students  or  consulted  in  the 
libraries  and  the  emperor  kept  a  cen- 
sorship over  the  collections  and  re- 
moved such  books  as  failed  to  meet  his 
approval. 

Professor  Boyd's  story  seems  like  a 
dream  of  inverted  time  and  certainly 
brings  the  library  forward  as  another 
proof  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun. 
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The  Preliminary  Parts  of  a  Book 

Dr  Rajrmond  C.  Davis,  librarian-emeritus. 

University  of  Michigan 

When  we  hear  it  said  by  an  indi- 
vidual that  he  has  read  a  book  through 
"from  title  page  to  colophon,"  we  are 
impressed  in  a  two-fold  manner:  first, 
by  the  use  of  the  learned  word  colo- 
phon, and  in  the  second  place  by  a  feel- 
ing that  the  speaker  has  read  the  whole 
of  his  book  and  knows  its  contents 
perfectly.  If,  however,  this  perfection 
of  knowledge  of  all  the  contents  of  the 
book  were  challenged,  it  would,  in 
many  cases,  be  found  not  to  exist. 

Among  a  number  of  things  that  im- 
pressed me  in  the  performance  of  my 
duties  as  a  librarian,  was  the  almost 
complete  neglect,  by  the  general  reader, 
of  those  preliminary  parts  of  a  book 
that,  beginning  with  the  title  page,  con- 
stitute several  definite  parts  of  it. 
These  are  the  title-page,  notice  of  copy- 
right, dedication,  and  preface  or  in- 
troduction. This  neglect  is  unfortu- 
nate except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
juvenile  readers. 

From  the  title-page  is  derived  that 
description  of  a  book  by  which  it  is 
chiefly  identified.  Therefore,  to  the 
professional  bibliographer  it  is  all  im- 
portant. It  contains  the  title  of  the 
book,  the  name  of  the  author,  and,  in 
not  a  few  instances,  a  dozen  other  par- 
ticulars not  found  elsewhere  that  are 
essential  to  a  full  description  of  the 
work.  One  principal  item  in  the  de- 
scription of  a  book  for  identification, 
however,  is  not  found  on  the  title-page. 
This  is  the  sise,  which,  as  catalogers 
are  painfully  aware,  was  formerly  de- 
termined by  the  fold  of  the  sheet,  but 
is  now  very  largely  determined  by 
measurement. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  fea- 
ture of  this  title-page  is  title.  If  the 
book  is  a  history  of  a  country,  or  a 
treatise  on  a  particular  science,  it  is 
the  name  of  the  country  or  of  the 
science  that  is  the  title.  Interest  is  not 
particularly  excited  by  these.  But  if 
the  book  belongs  with  Belles  Lettres, 
fancy   may   determine   what   the  Title 


shall  be,  and  it  may  have  as  many 
interpretations  as  there  are  interested 
readers  of  it. 

Books  are  often  republished  in  coun- 
tries other  than  the  one  of  origin  and 
sometimes  bear  there  a  diflferent  title. 
In  England  the  sequel  to  Stevenson's 
Kidnapped  is  entitled  Catriona,  the 
name  of  the  heroine;  in  the  United 
States  it  is  David  Balfour,  the  name  of 
the  hero.  Why  not  David  Balfour  and 
Catriona?  Or,  considering  the  unso- 
phisticated nature  of  the  hero  and 
heroine,  why  not  The  Babes  in  the 
Woods? 

An  author  desires  for  his  book  a  title 
that  will  delicately,  ingeniously,  or 
wittily,  suggest  its  character  and  at  the 
same  time  pique  curiosity,  and  he  will 
cudgel  his  brains  to  accomplish  this. 
The  publisher  will  probably  have  some- 
thing to  say  before  the  title  goes  into 
print.  In  the  literature  of  every  sub- 
ject are  titles  that  are  fanciful,  senti- 
mental, eccentric,  humorous,  learned, 
alliterative,  apt  and  not  apt. 

Specimens  of  two  alliterative  titles — 
twins  almost — in  bibliographical  litera- 
ture are: 

Power,  John — A  handy-book  about 
books  for  book-lovers,  book-buyers  and 
book-sellers.     Lond.  1870;  and 

Sabin,  Joseph — ^A  bibliography  of 
bibliography.  A  hand-book  about 
books  that  relates  to  books.  N.  Y. : 
1877. 

The  latter  of  these  two,  Sabin,  a  well 
known  New  York  bookseller  and  bib- 
liographer of  the  last  century,  in  a  brief 
and  rather  peppery  preface,  scores 
Power,  and  ascribes  the  existence  of  his 
own  book  to  the  badness  of  Power's. 

There  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment 
the  title  of  a  book  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  century  old,  that  is — to  me,  at 
least — an  example  of  a  happy  title, 
namely  Eothen,  by  Alexander  William 
Kinglake,  1844,  a  charming  volume  of 
travel  in  the  Orient.  This  title  will 
probably  suggest  nothing  in  particular 
to  one  who  is  not  a  classical  scholar  or 
a  wide  reader.  It  is  a  Greek  word  for 
which  we  hardly  have  an  equivalent. 
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In  a  prosaic  way  we  mav  render  it  as 
The  East.  While  that  'will  do,  The 
Orient,  or  Morgenland  or  Lez'ant,  even, 
would  be  better.  But  by  Mr  Kinglake 
it  is  made  to  mean  much  more.  It  is 
the  sunrise  gilding  earth  and  sky ;  it  is 
a  presence,  hoary,  calm,  mystical;  a 
pageant,  bright  with  gold  and  gems, 
and  gorgeous  fabrics — and  tinsel. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  title  that  con- 
stitutes a  jeu  d'esprit. 

Sharman's  A  Cursory  History  of 
Sugaring  is  such  an  one. 

These  considerations  and  others  that 
might  be  named  justify,  I  think,  a  plea 
to  the  reader,  not  to  skip  the  title  of 
his  book,  but  if  it  is  a  fine  conceit  enjoy 
it,  and  if  it  is  an  enigma  it  will  be  a 
good  mental  exercise,  and  perhaps  a 
profitable  one,  to  solve  it,  or  at  least 
try  to  do  so. 

( )n  the  reverse  of  the  title-page, 
usually,  if  the  book  is  a  recent  one, 
there  will  be  found  the  single  word 
Copyright,  with  a  date,  or  Copyright 
simply,  if  it  is  a  thing  of  minor  import- 
ance. 

If  it  is  a  late  eighteenth  century,  or 
early  nineteenth  century  book,  the  fact 
expressed  above  by  one  word,  will  be 
found,  in  accordance  with  the  national 
act  of  1790,  to  occupy  more  than  half  a 
page  describing  a  process. 

There  is  before  me  now  an  eight- 
eenth century  book,  in  the  copyright 
notice  of  which,  exclusive  of  a  full 
bibliographical  description  of  it,  there 
are  154  words. 

Between  these  two  forms,  which 
notify  "all  whom  it  may  concern'*  that 
a  law  of  the  country  has  been  complied 
with,  lies  the  history  of  copyright  in 
the  United  States,  with  all  its  contro- 
versial literature. 

The  contraction  of  this  notice  of 
copyright,  as  the  nation  has  increased 
in  literary  production,  cannot  fail  to 
excite  interest. 

The  dedication  of  a  book — if  it  is 
dedicated — usually  follows  immediate- 
ly the  notice  of  copyright.  This,  also, 
should  claim  the  attention  of  the  read- 
er. While  it  may  be  taken  in  at  a 
glance,  usually,  it  often  requires  time 


for  digestion,  which  is  not  an  unpleas- 
ant process.  Mr  Henry  B.  Wheatley 
in  his  The  Dedication  of  Books,  says  in 
his  preface: 

In  their  first  stages  dedications  are  seen 
as  the  spontaneous  expression  of  an  au- 
thor's love  and  respect  for  his  friend  or  his 
patron.  In  the  second  stage  all  sense  of 
shame  is  absent  from  the  mind  of  the  author, 
who  sold  his  praises  to  the  highest  bidder. 
In  the  third,  we  come  to  a  condition  of 
things  resembling  the  first,  for  at  the  pres- 
ent day  the  dedication  is  only  used  by  an 
author  who  wishes  to  associate  his  book 
with  some  friend,  as  the  patron  has  ceased 
to  exist. 

In  this  third  stage  of  Mr  Wheatley's 
classification  of  dedications  the  present 
is  included — Dedications  are  now  spe- 
cifically to  relatives  (for  reasons  that 
can  be  easily  understood)  to  intimate 
friends  or  to  public  characters,  states- 
men, warriors,  inventors,  and  others 
for  whom  the  author  of  the  book  has 
an  admiration. 

It  is  odd  to  be  introduced  through  so 
dry  a  subject  as  lexicography  to  this 
most  sentimental  subject,  dedications, 
and  to  realize  that  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable dedications  never  took  form 
as  a  dedication  but  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  most  trenchant  epistle.  This 
reference  is  of  course  to  Dr  Johnson's 
intended  grateful  dedication  of  his  Dic- 
tionary to  Lord  Chesterfield,  from 
whom  he  evidently  expected  interest 
in  the  work,  and  pecuniary  aid.  In- 
stead there  was  coldness  and  neglect. 

When  the  dictionary  had  been  com- 
pleted and  had  been  favorably  received 
by  the  public,  Lord  Chesterfield  made 
it  the  subject  of  two  communications 
in  the  public  press  in  which  he  praised 
it  highly — a  courtly  way  of  inviting  a 
dedication.  Instead  there  was  the 
famous  letter  to  which  reference  has 
been  made.  There  is  also  attributed  to 
Johnson  in  this  connection  the  follow- 
ing contemptuous  "aside" : 

I  have  sailed  a  long  and  painful  voyage 
round  the  world  of  the  English  language 
and  does  he  now  send  out  two  cock  boats 
to  tow  me  into  harbor? 

I  resist  a  temptation  to  illustrate  the 
variety  in  dedications  by  examples  that 
I  have  met  and  take  leave  of  this  topic 
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by  quoting  a  single  one  for  which  I 
have  an  admiration,  as  simple  and  sin- 
cere, and  for  which  the  circumstances 
called.  It  consists  of  the  few  words  in 
which  Mr  Eaton  S.  Drone,  author  of 
one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on 
copyright  (1879),  dedicated  his  book — 

This  book  is  dedicated  to  my  brother, 
John  Drone,  without  whose  help  I  should 
have  been  without  the  education  to  write  it. 

Those  parts  of  a  book  to  which  I 
have  now  alluded  can,  many  of  them, 
be  taken  in  at  a  glance,  however  long  it 
may  take  meditative  souls  to  assimilate 
them.  But  the  introductory  matter 
that  follows  them  immediately  may  be, 
and  often  is,  lengthy,  learned  and  dry. 
Scott  in  the  Waverly  novels  gives  an 
example  in  length  and  dryness  of  dry 
introductory  matter.  Scott  himself 
confesses  to  a  consciousness  of  this  fact 
in  ascribing  the  authorship  to  a  certain 
Dr  Dryasdust. 

Mr  Lowell  in  the  introductory  mat- 
ter to  his  Bigelow  Papers,  which  is  so 
wonderfully  distributed,  is  comparable 
to  Scott  in  length,  humorous  learning 
and  ultimately,  aridity;  but  while  the 
name  of  the  individual  to  whom  he 
ascribes  this  matter  is  plain  Homer 
Wilbur  and  not  suggestive  like  Dryas- 
dust, he,  Wilburi  tows,  astern  his  name 
a  flotilla  of  titles  astonishing  in  num- 
ber and  character. 

The  word  introduction,  used  to  de- 
'  note  the  prefatory  matter  in  a  book,  is 
synonymous  with  proem,  exordium, 
preface,  the  foreword  dear  to  Mr  Arber 
and  Mr  Furnivala;  and  Mr  Greeley's 
Preliminary  egotism.  Not  a  little  of 
this  prefatory  matter  is  as  important  to 
the  thoughtful  reader  as  is  the  main 
content  of  the  book.  The  elder  Dis- 
raeli in  his  Curiosities  of  literature  says 
of  the  prefaces  of  books : 

I  have  observed  that  ordinary  readers 
skip  these  little  elaborate  compositions 
♦  ♦  ♦  For  my  part  I  always  gather 
amusement  from  a  preface  be  it  awkwardly 
or  skillfully  written  ♦  ♦  *  A  preface  is 
frequently  a  superior  composition  to  the 
work  itself. 

In  this  connection  I  must  refer  again 
to  Kinglake's  Eothen  where  there  is  a 
union  of  dedication  and  preface  under 


the  latter  head.  It  is  a  fine  example  of 
a  keen  perception  of  things  as  they  are 
and  of  pleasant  humor.  Here  is  a  para- 
graph from  it: 

It  is  right  to  forewarn  people  (and  I 
have  tried  to  do  so  as  well  as  I  can  by  my 
studiously  uncompromising  title-page)  that 
the  book  is  quite  superficial  in  its  character. 
I  have  endeavored  to  discard  from  it  all 
valuable  matter  derived  from  the  works  of 
others,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  mv  efforts 
in  this  direction  have  been  attended  with 
great  success;  I  believe  I  may  truly  ac- 
knowledge, that  froni  all  details  of  geo- 
graphical or  antiquiarian  research — from  all 
display  of  sound  learning  and  religious 
knowledge;  from  historical  and  scientific 
illustrations — ^from  all  useful  statistics; 
from  all  political  disquisitions  and  from  all 
good  moral  reflections,  the  volume  is  thor- 
oughly free. 

The  above  is  relevant  to  what  is  nar- 
rated in  the  book,  and  this  is  generally 
true  of  prefatory  matter.  Sometimes, 
however,  irrelevant,  but  interesting 
matter  appears.  An  example  of  this  is 
found  in  an  added  note  in  the  1877  edi- 
tion of  Long's  translations  of  The 
thoughts  of  Marcus  Arelius — In  this 
note  the  translator  says — 

I  have  been  informed  that  an  American 
publisher  has  printed  the  first  edition  of  this 
translation  of  M.  Antoninus — I  do  not 
grudge  him  his  profit  if  he  has  made  any. 
There  may  be  many  men  and  women  m 
the  United  States  who  will  be  glad  to  read 
the  thoughts  of  the  Roman  Emperor.  If 
the  American  politicians,  as  they  are  called, 
would  read  them  also,  I  should  be  much 
pleased,  but  I  do  not  think  the  Emperor's 
morality  would  suit  their  taste. 

I  have  also  been  informed  that  the 
American  publisher  has  dedicated  this  trans- 
lation to  an  American.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  book  bein^  dedicated  to  an  American; 
but  in  doing  this  without  my  consent  the 
publisher  has  transgressed  the  bounds  of 
decency.  I  have  never  dedicated  a  book  to 
any  one,  and  if  I  dedicated  this  I  should 
choose  the  man  whose  name  seemed  to  me 
most  worthy  to  be  joined  to  that  of  the 
Roman  soldier  and  philosopher. 

I  might  dedicate  the  book  to  the  success- 
ful general  who  is  now  president  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  hope  that  his  in- 
tegrity and  justice  will  restore  peace  and 
happiness,  so  far  as  he  can,  to  those  un- 
happy states  which  have  suffered  so  much 
from  war  and  the  unrelenting  hostility  of 
wicked  men.  But  as  the  Roman  poet  said, 
Victrix  causa  Deis  placuit, 
Scd  victa  Catoni, 
and  if  J  dedicated  this  little  book  to  any  man 
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I  would  dedicate  it  to  him  who  led  the  Con- 
federate armies  against  the  powerful  in- 
vader, and  retired  from  an  unequal  contest 
defeated  but  not  dishonored;  to  the  noble 
Virginian  soldier  whose  talents  and  virtues 
place  him  by  the  side  of  the  best  and  wisest 
men  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  Imperial 
Caesars. 

The  American  publishing  house  by 
which  Professor  Long's  book  was 
pirated  was  that  of  Ticknor  and  Fields 
of  Boston,  1864;  and  the  American  to 
whom  they  dedicated  the  work  was,  as 
one  might  guess,  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son. 

In  this  note  to  Professor  Long's 
preface,  which  I  have  quoted,  are  an 
attenuated  epitome  of  the  acrid  liter- 
ary piracy  discussions  preceding  inter- 
national copyright;  a  suggestion  that 
the  writer  was  not  a  warm  admirer  of 
our  Concord  philosopher;  something  of 
our  Civil  war,  and  the  Reconstruction 
period ;  the  writer's  sympathy  with  the 
Confederacy,  his  enmity  to  carpet-bag- 
gers, and  his  unbounded  admiration  of 
General  Lee.  All  of  these  are  found 
there. 

The  explanation  of  much  of  this 
prejudice,  for  and  against,  may  un- 
doubtedly be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
writer,  a  very  eminent  English  scholar, 
was  for  four  years  (1824-1828)  profes- 
sor of  the  ancient  languages  in  the  new 
University  of  Virginia  at  Charlottes- 
ville. 

Instances  of  prefatory  matter  that  is 
pregnant  with  views  of  men  and  events 
that  are  nowhere  else  found,  are  fre- 
quent. These  views  do  not  in  every 
case  come  to  one  on  a  track  that  has 
been  laid  for  them,  but  come  from  all 
quarters,  unexpectedly. 

But  this  paper  proposes  a  few  ex- 
amples only  of  the  preliminary  matter 
of  books,  not  a  collection  of  specimens. 
There  is,  however,  one  book  with  such 
remarkable  preliminary  matter  that 
allusion  must  be  made  to  it.  This  is 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  In 
addition  to  the  long  title-page  this 
book  possesses  in  the  original  edition, 
1621,  a  remarkable  melange  of  various 
kinds  of  matter,  in  English  and  Latin, 
and  in  prose  and  verse.    Although  the 


Anatomy  of  Melancholy  is  a  very 
famous  book,  I  do  not  suppose  that  one 
in  a  thousand,  even  though  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  it  is  a  famous  book, 
has  read  it. 

But  if  one  can  read  it,  preliminary 
matter  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  book, 
and  has  time  to  get  saturated  with  it, 
while  he  will  not  "gain  a  liberal  educa- 
tion thereby,"  will  get  a  good  deal  of 
antiquated  lore  that  will  not  be  particu- 
larly valuable  for  practical  purposes, 
but  may  be  turned  to  good  account  by 
literary  workers. 

What  I  have  said  of  these  prelimi- 
nary parts  of  a  book  is  explanatory  of 
their  interest  to  me,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
if  I  have  succeeded  in  creating  a  similar 
interest  on  the  part  of  some  one  else. 
The  preliminary  parts  of  books  are  the 
subjects  of  many  articles  in  the  general 
periodicals.  They  are  also  exploited  in 
such  books  as  Disraeli's  Curiosities  of 
literature. 

Two  easily  accessible  volumes  in 
English,  wholly  devoted  to  dedications, 
are  the  following: 

1.  The  Dedication  of  books  to  pa- 
tron and  friend,  by  Henry  B.  Wheat- 
ley;  1887.  A  volume  of  the  Book- 
Lover's  library. 

2.  An  Anthology  of  the  forms  used 
from  the  earliest  days  of  book-making 
to  the  present  time,  by  Mary  Elizabeth 
Brown,  1913. 

This  last,  as  the  date  shows,  is  re- 
cent. The  examples  with  which  the 
volume  is  filled  are  varied  in  character 
and  well  selected.  The  arrangement  is 
chronological.  Unlike  the  work  of 
Wheatley,  it  has  no  comments,  explan- 
atory or  otherwise.  Selection  follows 
selection  with  reference  to  source  only. 

Miss  Brown's  book  is  itself  dedi- 
cated "To  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men."  

I  confess  that  I  do  not  make  any 
broad  distinction  between  the  illiterate- 
ness  of  my  townsman  who  cannot  read 
at  all  and  the  illiterateness  of  him  who 
has  learned  only  to  read  what  is  for 
children  and  feeble  intellects. — ^Tho- 
reau. 
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A  Grievance  Against  Magazine 
Publishing 

Editor,  Public  Libraries  : 

Among  the  matters  which  the  A.  L. 
A.  at  its  next  meeting  might  profitably 
discuss  is  some  scheme,  plot  or  plan 
by  which  the  magazine  publishers 
could  be  induced  to  remember  that 
public  libraries  exist  and  have  some 
claim  on  their  consideration.  We  have 
a  standing  grievance  in  our  library, 
and  it  has  been  standing  so  long  that 
perhaps  we  ought  to  offer  it  a  seat,  but 
in  this  case  it  might  make  its  stay  per- 
manent !  I  refer  to  the  carelessness  of 
the  publishers  about  the  supply  of  in- 
dexes. It  ought  to  be  easily  possible 
in  all  cases  to  include  the  index  with 
the  first,  or,  at  the  Jatest,  the  second, 
number  of  the  succeeding  volume. 
Were  this  done  this  cause  of  complaint 
would  be  obliterated.  Another  griev- 
ance, not  so  easily  removed,  and  yet 
which  I  think  might  be  very  greatly 
reduced  in  volume,  comes  from  the 
action  of  the  publishers  in  changing 
the  size  and  form  of  their  magazine 
while  a  volume  is  in  progress.  One 
would  suppose  that  they  had  not  even 
a  suspicion  that  the  magazine  would 
be  bound  and  that  the  librarian  binding 
it  would  have  some  wish  to  have  the 
volume  uniform.  I  can  understand 
that  circumstances  might  compel  such 
a  change,  but  where  the  change  can  be 
deferred  until  the  current  volume  is 
completed  this  surely  ought  to  be  done. 

Yet  another  complaint  we  have  is 
in  the  change  of  the  name  of  a  maga- 
zine while  a  volume  is  in  course  of 
issue.  There  have  been  within  this 
last  year  or  so  some  particularly  glar- 
ing instances  of  this — and  the  "in- 
stances" are  not  doing  all  the  glaring 
either.  I  hope  this  little  "grouch"  of 
mine  may  reach  the  eye  of  ?ome  pub- 
lisher who  has  sinned  in  this  way,  and 
bring  him  to  repentance ;  and  I  am  sure 
if  the  A.  L.  A.  were  to  take  it  up  they 
might  do  a  good  deal  to  have  this  in- 
convenience remedied. 

E.  S.  Caswell, 
Assistant   Librarian. 

Toronto  public  library,  April  6, 191^, 


Library  School  Ghraduates 

To  the  Editor  of  Public  Libraries: 

The  May  number  of  Public  Libraries 
has  just  come  in  and  I  have  been  reading, 
on  page  215,  the  "Wail"  of  the  "Librari- 
an," who  at  that  time  was  only  to  page 
78. 

I,  too,  had  read  page  78,  some  time 
ago,  and  had  thought  seriously  over  the 
two  criticisms  there  presented  on  recent 
library  school  graduates.  Such  criti- 
cisms, temperately  and  reasonably  given, 
as  those  were,  are  invaluable  to  those 
connected  with  library  training,  and  are 
welcomed  as  throwing  light  on  the  dif- 
ficult problems  of  the  relation  of  the  em- 
ployer and  employee  in  the  library  field. 

I  marked  the  paragraphs  as  points  to 
be  stressed  the  next  time  it  became  my 
duty  to  present  to  a  group  of  library  stu- 
dents the  talks  on  library  administration 
which  are  given  each  year. 

The  first  criticism  was  doubtless  very 
true  in  many  cases,  that  the  beginner  was 
likely  to  carry  over  into  the  business 
world  the  attitude  toward  vacations 
which  had  always  prevailed  in  her 
school.  Most  of  us  can  remember  that 
one  of  the  hardest  parts  of  our  first  year 
of  service  was  the  steady  pull  of  business 
hours,  and  the  buckling  down  to  work 
while  all  our  usual  companions  were 
frolicking  during  vacations.  That  trial 
comes  whether  school  life  closes  with 
the  grammar  grades,  the  high  school,  or 
college.  How  mudh  the  hardship  in- 
creases when  separation  from  home  is 
added  to  the  new  restraint,  some  of  us 
know,  too,  and  so  can  sympathize  with 
the  beginner,  while  we  recognize  the 
stern  fact  that  she  must  learn  to  subordi- 
nate her  individual  desires  to  the  com- 
mon interests,  and  in  one  school,  I  can 
promise,  the  point  will  be  emphasized 
more  strongly  hereafter. 

In  thinking  of  certain  libraries  that  I 
know,  however,  which  are  generous  in 
this  regard,  I  have  wondered  if  that 
might  not  be  one  reason  for  the  strong 
loyalty  of  their  "foreign"  assistants, 
who,  to  my  knowledge  have  more  than 
once  refused  positions  nearer  home  be- 
cause the  work  they  had  entered  upon 
had  its  grip  upon  them.    They  loved  it, 
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and  the  library's  policy  allows  them  to 
be  true  to  it,  without  entirely  sacrificing 
their  natural  human  relations. 

The  second  criticism,  growing  out  of 
the  first,  was  also  one  of  very  grave  im- 
portance to  those  who  are  responsible 
for  recommending  candidates  for  posi- 
tions, that  "importations  are  sometimes 
detrimental  to  the  service,  because  they 
can  not  or  do  not  enter  into  the  life  of 
the  community."  It  is  unquestionably 
often  true,  and  a  hyphenated  citizen  is 
no  more  desirable  when  the  hyphen  sepa- 
rates cities  than  nations.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  tell  whether  a  person  can  be  as- 
similated or  not  except  by  trial,  and  that 
is  partly  because  the  newcomer's  attitude 
toward  the  community  is  in  some  meas- 
ure a  reflex  of  the  attitude  of  the  com- 
munity toward  her,  and  often  the  librari- 
an concerned  and  the  person  that  recom- 
mends each  knows  only  one  of  the  two 
factors,  and  the  person  most  concerned 
knows  only  herself. 

Yet,  as  this  critic  cautiously  says,  this 
criticism  is  only  "sometimes"  true, 
doubtless  she  would  agree  with  me  that 
often  it  has  happened  that  an  "importa- 
tion" has  brought  a  zest,  a  freshness  of 
viewpoint,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
good  and  bad  points  of  a  community  that 
would  not  have  been  so  easy  for  a  native 
to  have. 

I  believe  that  library  schools  are 
dwelling  more  on  the  necessity  of  inter- 
est in  the  community  life  than  they  did, 
and  though  it  may  be  too  soon  for  any 
results  to  be  generally  apparent  yet,  I 
think  I  have  seen  some  even  now. 

The  best  friends  of  the  library  schools 
are  the  librarians  of  the  country.  I 
have  never  yet  appealed  for  their  co- 
operation in  an  effort  to  produce,  for  and 
with  them,  a  type  of  worker  that  will 
give  better  service  to  the  profession,  in 
whose  advance  we  are  all  concerned, 
without  receiving  a  response  more  cor- 
dial and  substantially  helpful,  than  I 
should  have  dared  to  expect.  That  co- 
operation is  just  as  helpful  when  it  is  an 
expression  of  fair,  definite  criticism  that 
exposes  faults  of  training  as  when  it  ex- 
presses itself  in  praise,  or  in  suggestions 
of  new  lines  which  might  profitably  be 
included  in  the  courses  of  training. 


It  is  therefore  not  because  the  "Wail 
of  despair"  in  the  May  Public  Li- 
braries is  a  hostile  criticism  that  I  object 
to  it.  Will  any  one  with  a  sense  of  fair 
play  read  that  article  and  contend  that  it 
is  a  criticism  at  all  ?  It  is  simply  a  slur, 
delivered  anonymously,  on  some  him- 
dreds  of  recent  library  school  graduates, 
with  no  presentation  of  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate her  charges.  While  I  am  not 
permitting  myself  to  suggest  that  she  had 
no  evidence  in  the  cases  of  the  few  per- 
sons with  whom  she  had  had  experi- 
ence, it  seems  to  me  if  the  "Librarian" 
must  wail,  she  might  better  have  stated 
more  specifically  upon  what  unfortimate 
experiences  she  had  based  her  very 
sweeping  indictment  which  she  appar- 
ently expected  to  -apply  to  all  library 
school  graduates,  most  of  whom  must  bie 
utter  strangers  to  her. 

In  this  coimtry  there  are  over  a  dozen 
library  schools  and  many  more  appren- 
tice classes,  with  different  standards  of 
entrance,  different  courses  of  study,  and 
instructors  with  widely  differing^  experi- 
ence. Is  it  quite  conceivable  that  their 
total  product,  without  any  discrimination 
can  be  limiped  as  "crassly  ignorant"  and 
as  "utterly  insubordinate?"  Yet  that  is 
the  inference  we  must  draw  when  she 
states  that  she  was  compelled  to  give  up 
library  graduates. 

Probably  no  school  would  deny  that 
among  its  graduates  there  are  some  fail- 
ures, and  some  unsuccessful  in  varying 
degrees.  If  the  anonymous  critics  should 
tell  me  that  the  persons  she  complains  of 
were  products  of  my  training,  I  could 
bear  it  with  entire  calmness,  few  institu- 
tions or  individuals  expect  to  attain  to 
one  hundred  percent,  but  my  contention 
is  that  to  condemn  a  whole  group  of 
hundreds  of  people  on  so  narrow  a  basis 
of  experience  as  "Librarian"  shows  hers 
to  have  been  is  unfair.  While  the  mere 
reading  of  such  an  article  might  have 
little  effect  on  the  opinion  of  a  person  of 
calm  judgment,  it  nevertheless  helps  to 
create  a  prejudice  which  may  be  un- 
grounded, yet  creeps  into  popular  speech 
among  library  folk,  imtil  mere  repetition 
seems  to  give  it  respectability. 

Is  it  not  a  meagre  foundation  for  a  be- 
lief in  the  superiority  of  librarians  six- 
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teen  years  ago  to  have  had  "experience 
with  two  girls?"  One  wonders,  were 
they  really  so  much  older,  or  did  they, 
sixteen  years  ago,  merely  seem  so  to  her, 
as  the  teachers  of  our  childhood  seemed 
venerable  in  their  twenties?  Has  the 
passing  of  sixteen  years  possibly  added 
so  to  her  own  knowledge  that  that  ex- 
plains why  she  differs  so  much  more 
from  the  girl  of  today  than  from  the  one 
of  yesteryear? 

Library  students  are  merely  a  group 
of  people,  who,  having  chosen  library 
work  as  their  vocation,  decide  that  they 
will  fit  themselves  for  it  as  well  as  they 
can,  at  their  own  expense,  instead  of 
going  into  a  library  to  try  themselves  out 
on  the  public  in  their  initial  stages  of 
learning  the  necessary  technique  of  the 
library  processes.  Sometimes  they  have 
made  a  mistake  in  deciding  upon  a  voca- 
tion, as  happens  in  every  profession  and 
business,  but  from  our  rather  incom- 
plete statistics,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
think  the  proportion  who  succeed  is  as 
great  as  is  the  proportion  of  successful 
lawyers,  or  doctors,  or  of  those  in  the 
other  vocations. 

Each  one  is  after  all  an  individual, 
with  her  own  personality  and  back- 
ground, to  which  is  added  one  or  two 
years'  study  of  a  professional  specialty. 
Each  is  a  potential  member  of  our  own 
profession,  to  whom  we  owe  a  helping 
hand,  not  a  dose  of  poison  gas,  when  she 
ceases  to  be  a  potential  and  becomes  an 
actual  member  of  our  band. 

I  know  many  hundreds  of  them,  of 
half  a  dozen  different  schools,  I  have 
worked  imder  them,  and  with  them  and 
over  them,  taught  them,  and  have  read 
letters  innumerable  from  and  about 
them,  so  I  know  their  virtues  and  their 
faults  pretty  well,  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  they  have  a  very  high  aver- 
age of  conscientiousness,  of  efficiency,  of 
courtesy,  and  of  the  spirit  of  service. 
Perhaps  the  cure  for  despair  is  to  have 
more  of  them.  Certainly  the  demand  for 
them  by  the  best  public  and  college  li- 
braries shows  faith  in  some  quarters. 
June  Richardson  Donnelly. 

Simmons  college,  Boston,  Mass. 
May  12,  1916. 


My  Dear  Public  Libraries  : 

I  have  just  finished  reading  Public 
Libraries  for  May  and  find  the  usual 
amount  of  pleasant  and  inspiring  infor- 
mation that  I  am  accustomed  to  find 
in  your  periodical.  But  in  coming  to 
a  "Wail  of  Despair"  which  is  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  similar  article  in  a  former 
number,  I  am  moved  to  protest  against 
this  incipient  wave  of  criticism  of 
trained  librarians  and  assistants.  I  my- 
self have  had  a  library  school  training, 
and  having  had  several  years'  experi- 
ence as  a  librarian  during  which  time 
my  best  and  most  efficient  assistants 
have  been  library  school  students,  I 
feel  justified  in  this  protest. 

It  may  be  that  one  or  two  librarians 
have  been  unfortunate  in  the  library 
school  students  who  have  come  to  their 
doors,  but  how  many  other  librarians, 
if  their  wails  could  be  heard,  bemoan 
the  fact  that  tradition  or  finances  or 
unprogressive  trustees,  make  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  struggle  with  the  un- 
trained assistant?  I  am  inclined  to 
wonder  too  whether  these  librarians 
who  are  voicing  their  woe,  are  not  self- 
trained  librarians  and  perhaps  have  an 
inborn  prejudice  against  their  more  for- 
tunate assistants.  Perhaps  they  are  ex- 
pecting too  much  from  a  young  girl 
just  out  of  library  school  whose  brain 
is  crammed  with  rules  and  theories  and 
who  needs  a  little  experience  to 
straighen  these  out.  And  the  untrained 
librarian  would  be  inclined,  I  think,  to 
expect  the  student  to  be  infallible. 
Surely,  one  who  has  spent  months  in 
the  study  of  the  details  of  her  profes- 
sion is  a  much  more  efficient  person, 
other  things  being  equal,  than  one 
whose  experience  is  confined  to  one 
library.  Else,  why  colleges?  Why 
library  schools? 

As  for  wanting  so  much  time  off, 
etc. — I  can  only  say,  as  I  said  at  the 
beginning,  that  is  an  experience  I  have 
not  had.  Not  only  have  my  library 
school  trained  assistants  been  most 
willing  to  "fill  in"  at  odd  times  but 
they  have  been  inclined  to  work  over- 
time and  I  have  had  to  "reprove"  them 
for  this.    I  have  always  made  it  a  rule 
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to  look  at  things,  whenever  possible, 
from  the  standpoint  of  my  assistants, 
and  so  never  demand  any  extra  labor 
from  them  if  it  can  be  avoided.  I  try 
to  keep  strictly  to  the  schedule  of  time 
— to  have  the  assistants  on  hand 
promptly,  to  make  them  take  their  full 
time  at  noon,  to  insist  on  the  regular 
half  holiday.  Whenever  time  outside 
of  the  regular  schedule  must  be  given, 
I  have  always  taken  my  share  of  it. 
Assistants  are  not  machines !  But  they 
will  become  so  if  they  are  required  to 
give  their  time  and  energy  at  the  whim 
of  their  librarian.  And  above  all,  if 
they  find  that  their  "chief"  receives  all 
the  favors  of  holidays,  while  they  have 
the  arduous  and  uncongenial  tasks, 
they  will  be  inclined  to  rebel.  This  is 
natural,  it  is  humanity.  Oh,  ye  libra- 
rians, have  a  little  charity! 

Another  Librarian. 
May  10,  1916. 

*     *     * 

Thank  you  for  what  you  are  doing 
for  assistants  in  Public  Libraries!  I 
was  especially  pleased  with  the  assist- 
ant who  wrote  "Progressive  progress" 
in  Public  Libraries  (p.  167).  I  like 
her  spirit.  I  think  a  full  day  a  week 
besides  Sunday  should  belong  to  every 
library  worker.  School  teachers  have 
that  and  they  look  worn  enough,  dear 
knows!  Do  let  us  take  time  to  live 
and  be  "human  beings" — even  time  to 
play  and  laugh  a  little! 

Head  Librarian. 


"Speaking  Right  Out" 

If  librarians  who  have  the  ear  of 
trustees  as  assistants  have  not  would 
speak  out  in  behalf  of  the  latter  as  is 
done  in  a  recent  report  of  the  Public 
library  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  conditions 
for  assistants  would  speedily  improve. 

A  commendable  paragraph  in  the  re- 
port is  as  follows : 

Your  Board  has  pursued  the  wise  policy 
of  attracting  and  holding  well  bred  and 
well  trained  assistants  by  paying  some- 
what better  salaries  than  most  Massachu- 
setts libraries  can  afford.  There  is  still, 
however,  room  for  improvement  in  this  re- 


spect even  in  Brookline.  It  is  a  fact  which 
hampers  and  retards  the  best  work  in  many 
of  our  libraries  that  the  salaries  of  the 
women  employees  are  so  low  that  living 
expenses  can  only  be  met  by  the  exertion 
of  the  assistant  out  of  working  hours  in 
cooking,  sewing,  etc.  This  precludes  the 
amusements  and  occupations,  most  of  all 
the  reading,  which  might  raise  their  work 
to  a  higher  level,  and  prepare  them  for 
better  positions.  The  ambitious  assistant 
may  prepare  the  supper,  wash  the  dishes» 
and  sit  down  to  read  the  daily  paper,  but 
the  physical  strength  of  most  women  g^ivcs 
out  under  the  double  strain  of  work  in  the 
library  and  work  at  home  and  she  is  forced 
to  forego  the  intellectual  occupations  which 
would  improve  her  mind,  her  work,  and  her 
salary. 


An  Important  Opportunity 

A  meeting  of  the  newly-appointed 
A.  L.  A.  advisory  committee  on  Deci- 
mal Classification  expansion  will  be 
held  during  the  Asbury  Park  conven- 
tion in  June. 

Classifier,  here  is  your  opportunity — 
the  opportunity  you  have  often  askt 
for.  Speak  now  or  forever  hold  your 
peace. 

What  is  most  wanting  in  the  D.  C. 
from  the  point-of-view  of  your  library? 
How  do  you  suggest  filling  these 
wants? 

Let  us  have  constructive  as  w^ell  as 
destructive  advice. 

Come  if  you  can  and  tell  us.  Write 
if  you  can't  come,  to 

A.  Law  Voge, 

Secretary,  D.  C.  advisory  committee, 
Mechanics-Mercantile  library, 
San  Francisco. 


A  Discarded  Book 

I  have  noticed  that  Tweddell's  "A 
mother's  guide"  has  appeared  on  prac- 
tically every  special  list  on  babies  is- 
sued by  libraries.  A  year  or  more  ago 
this  library  made  up  a  list  of  six  books 
on  babies  for  a  pamphlet  to  be  issued 
by  the  Health  department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Our  list  was  based 
on  the  lists  of  other  libraries,  the  titles 
of  which  were  not  examined  here.  Our 
Health  department  is  just  about  to  is- 
sue a  new  edition  of  its  pamphlet  en- 
titled "How  to  keep  your  baby  well" 
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and  Dr  William  C.  Woodward,  the 
District  of  Columbia  health  officer  and 
former  president  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  association,  has  thrown  out 
Tweddeirs  "A  mother's  guide."  It  oc- 
curs to  me  that  other  libraries  may  be 
interested  to  know  his  reasons  for  do- 
ing so.  With  his  permission  I  am  for- 
warding his  statement  of  these  reasons. 

G.    F.    BOWERMAN, 

♦I  have  felt  obliged  to  eliminate  Twcd- 
dell's  "A  mother's  guide"  from  the  list  of 
books  recommended  by  this  Department  in 
its  pamphlet,  How  to  keep  your  baby  well. 
It  is  given,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  exploi- 
tation to  an  unwarrantable  degree  of  pro- 
prietary medicines  and  other  commercial 
ventures.  For  instance:  On  page  31,  it 
recommends — 
(Here  follow  a  dozen  or  more  citations.) 

The  recommendations  made  in  Twed- 
dell's  "A  mother's  guide"  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  milk  for  infants  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  views  generally  entertained  by 
sanitary  authorities  today.  The  statement 
on  page  80  that  fresh  milk  whenever  it  is 
obtainable  is  preferable  to  pasteurized  milk 
is  certainly  not  true.  The  statements  on 
page  154  with  respect  to  the  relation  of 
boiled  or  sterilized  milk  to  rickets,  and  on 
page  155  with  reference  to  the  use  of  pas- 
teurized, boiled,  or  sterilized  milk  to  scurvy, 
arc  in  the  unqualified  form  in  which  they 
appear  misleading.  The  statement  on  page 
54  that  milk  from  the  Walker-Gordon  Lab- 
oratories is  unequalled  in  quality  is  certainly 
debatable  taken  as  a  statement  with  respect 
to  the  country  at  large. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  book  to  recom- 
mend to  the  mother  medication  that  should 
be  carried  on  only  under  a  physician's  di- 
rection. Elaborate  instructions  for  treat- 
ment, pages  104  and  107,  are  of  this  type, 
suggesting  to  the  mother  the  use  of  alco- 
holic stimulants,  page  107,  if  the  child  be 
weak. 

The  foregoing  criticism  is  based  on  an 
examination  of  this  book  that  could  not  be 
regarded  as  exhaustive.  What  might  have 
been  found  had  an  exhaustive  examination 
been  made,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

W.  C.  Woodward,  M.  D. 


Mechanics  of  Books 

Editor  Public  Libraries: 

Has  anything  been  done  as  a  help 
in  the  selection  of  books  for  the  first 
four  grades  of  school  with  the  mechan- 
ics of  the  book  in  mind  ?    Our  primary 

♦Dr.  Woodward's  letter  was  condensed  for 
publication. — Ed. 


department  does  not  want  the  children 
in  these  grades  to  use  books  which  do 
not  conform  in  type  and  make  up  to 
the  standards  advocated  by  Shaw's 
School  hygiene  and  Klapper's  Teaching: 
children  to  read. 

I  find  very  few  books  which  con- 
form to  these  standards  and  book  lists 
which  give  lists  of  books  for  the  young- 
est readers  are  of  no  help  in  selection 
and  include  many  books  which  offend 
eye  hygiene.  If  Shaw  and  Klapper  are 
right,  why  hasn't  more  been  done  to 
bring  this  before  pubHshers  of  chil- 
dren's books.  We  are  far  from  a  book 
center  and  should  be  glad  to  know  if 
anything  has  been  done  to  help  out  on 
this  question. 

Ruth  M.  Wright, 
Librarian. 
Normal  school  of  Arizona, 

Tempe,  Arizona. 


A  Note  of  Appreciation 

Editor,  Public  Libraries  : 

Will  you  please  give  room  to  the  fol- 
lowing? "Gather  the  roses,"  etc.,  is  a 
good  motto  here : 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun,  in 
speaking  recently  of  the  celebration  of 
the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  says : 

In  many  ways  the  town  is  a  model  for 
other  cities.  Its  public  library  and  its  tree 
commission  are  centers  of  activity  that  send 
out  radiations  far  and  wide.  John  Cotton 
Dana  and  Carl  Bannwart  are  summoned  as 
beneficent  counsellors  wherever  men  are 
seeking  to  make  books  and  trees  the  source 
of  good  to  a  community. 

These  men  and  their  associates,  although 
they  are  not  a  part  of  the  city's  direct  edu- 
cational system,  are  among  the  chief  di- 
rectors of  the  life  of  the  new  generation. 
For  they  are  teaching  the  children  to  be 
good  citizens,  to  work  together  for  the 
beautifying  and  for  the  intellectual  enrich- 
ment of  their  city,  to  cherish  a  local  pride 
based  on  genuine  local  achievement  instead 
of  petty  vanity.  And  finally,  they  are  foster- 
ing a  spirit  that  does  not  look  to  any  pil- 
fering of  the  national  pork  barrel  for  pros- 
perity. A  nation  of  cities  and  towns  like 
this  will  free  itself  from  the  deep  humilia- 
tion of  our  present  state. 
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Recognition  of  service-  A  most  unusual 
recognition  of  library  service  is  illus- 
trated by  the  bequest  recently  made  in 
the  will  of  Mrs  Margaret  Proctor  Wood 
of  Colorado  Springs  who  died,  April  8. 
She  bequeathed  her  estate,  except  a  few 
legacies,  to  be  held  in  trust  and  devoted 
to  a  maintenance  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  Margaret  Proctor  Wood  library 
fund.  The  earnings  of  this  are  to  be 
used  to  supplement  the  salaries  of  the 
librarian  and  her  assistants  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  "unfailing  consideration  and 
thought  fulness  of  the  employees." 

In  view  of  the  rarity  of  such  a  fine 
spirit  of  justice,  librarians  might  well 
hold  a  memorial  service  to  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  what  ought  to  be  a  common 
occurrence.  At  any  rate,  it  is  fitting  that 
the  generous  deed  of  Mrs  Wood  should 
be  recorded  "in  memory  of  her." 

A  rare  instance.— A  survey  of  the  con- 
ditions of  public  library  aflfairs  con- 
stantly brings  to  view  some  phases  and 


Libraries 

situations  which  one  might  wish  were 
more  universal.  This  was  illustrated 
by  favorable  conditions  of  the  finances 
of  the  Public  library  of  Salt  Lake  City 
noted  a  little  while  ago  in  these  col- 
umns. Now  it  is  Queens  Borough, 
N.  Y.,  with  $8,CXX)  of  its  funds  unex- 
pended in  the  last  year.  According^  to 
the  Brooklyn  Union  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  find  a  way  to  dispose  of 
the  surplus  amount.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  any  number  of  librarians 
over  the  country  will  immediately  think 
of  many  ways  of  disposing  of  the  sur- 
plus. 

Retirement  of  a  first-class  trustee. — 
A  distinct  loss  to  the  library  profession 
comes  in  the  resignation  of  Henry  M. 
Newmark  from  the  Library  board  of 
Los  Angeles,  California.  To  Mr  New- 
mark's  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
library  as  an  integral  part  of  public 
education  is  most  largely  due  the  mar- 
velous progress  made  by  that  library 
in  the  last  half  dozen  years.  There  are 
too  few  men  of  the  intellectual  and  civic 
caliber  of  Mr  Newmark,  serving  the 
library  interests  of  the  country  to  make 
it  anything  but  regrettable  when  one 
withdraws. 

Public  Libraries  voices  the  regret 
of  many  of  the  best  library  workers  at 
Mr  Newmark's  retirement  and  like- 
wise expresses  the  hope  that  he  may 
return  to  the  field  at  some  future  time 
not  far  off. 


In  defense — A  recent  note  containing 
a  protest  against  some  of  the  things 
"that  Pilgrim  among  libraries"  is  say- 
ing was  received  from  a  Canadian  li- 
brarian who  thought  the  Pilgrim  must 
be  referring  to  a  local  library  in  an  un- 
complimentary way.  The  thought  was 
expressed,  that  prejudice  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  Pilgrim's  point  of 
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view,  but  Pilgrim  says  not,  and  quotes 
in  evidence  of  the  fact  the  following, 
written  by  the  late  lamented  Rupert 
Brooks  (Letters  from  America,  p.  126)  : 
There  are  perceptible  in  the  prairies, 
among  all  the  corruption,  irresponsibility, 
and  disastrous  individualism,  some  faint 
signs  of  the  sense  of  the  community.  Take 
a  very  good  test,  the  public  libraries.  As 
you  traverse  Canada  from  east  to  west  they 
steadily  improve.  You  begin  in  the  city 
of  Montreal,  which  is  unable  to  support  one, 
and  pass  through  the  dingy  rooms  and  in- 
adequate intellectual  provision  of  Toronto 
and  Winnipeg.  After  that  the  libraries  and 
reading-rooms,  small  for  the  smaller  cities, 
are  cleaner  and  better  kept,  show  signs  of 
care  and  intelligence;  until  at  last,  in  Cal- 
gary, you  find  a  very  neat  and  carefully  kept 
building,  stocked  with  an  immense  variety 
of  periodicals,  and  an  admirably  chosen 
store  of  books,  ranging  from  the  classics 
to  the  most  utterly  modern  literature.  Few 
large  English  towns  could  show  anything 
as  good.  Cross  the  Rockies  to  Vancouver, 
and  you're  back  among  dirty  walls,  grubby 
furniture,  and  inadequate  literature  again. 
There's  nothing  in  Canada  to  compare  with 
the  magnificent  libraries  little  New  Zealand 
can  show.    But  Calgary  is  hopeful. 

A  worthy  ambitionv— The  University  of 
Illinois,  through  its  President,  Dr 
James,  is  planning  a  great  world  li- 
brary for  the  university.  President 
James'  idea  is  that  in  addition  to  large 
and  valuable  collections  required  for 
the  definite  work  of  the  university, 
there  shall  be  gathered  in  this  library 
collections  as  complete  as  possible  of 
books,  manuscripts  and  pictures  and 
archaeological  specimens  to  illustrate 
the  life  and  history  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  that  have  entered  into  the 
constitution  and  life  of  the  American 
people.  French,  German,  Irish,  Eng- 
lish, Swedish,  Norwegian,  Danish,  etc., 
will  all  be  represented  by  material  that 
illustrates  the  history  of  their  national 
life  and  progress  in  a  time  before  they 


were  absorbed  by  America.  This  is 
an  ambition  worthy  of  any  large  insti- 
tution of  learning  that  claims,  as  Illi- 
nois rightly  does,  to  be  a  leader  in  the 
front  ranks  of  educational  work.  The 
friends  of  the  university  are  invited  to 
lend  their  aid  in  this  worthy  endeavor. 
With  the  plans  for  the  new  library 
building  for  the  university  covering 
stupendous  ideas  of  development,  it  is 
but  right  that  side  by  side  with  them 
should  go  the  more  important  ideas  of 
the  contents  and  activities  to  be  carried 
on  within  the  proposed  magnificent 
structure. 


A  Proposed  Amendment  to  the  By- 
Laws  of  A.  L.  A.  Constitution 
Public  Libraries  suggested  last  Feb- 
ruary that  no  harm  could  come  from 
publishing  the  choice  of  the  nominat- 
ing committee  at  least  a  month  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  association. 
The  suggestion  has  brought  the  follow- 
ing from  Dr  Hill  as  a  proposal  to  be 
set  before  the  Executive  Board: 

Move  that  section  2  of  the  by-laws  be 
amended*  to  read  as  follows: 

At  least  three  months  prior  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  the  Executive 
Board  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  five,  no 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
Board,  to  nominate  the  elective  officers  and 
other  members  of  the  Executive  Board, 
Trustees  of  the  endowment  fund  and  such 
members  of  the  Council  as  are  to  be  chosen 
by  the  association  under  the  provisions  of 
section  14  of  the  constitution;  [and  that  this 
committee  shall  make  known  its  action  to 
the  members  of  the  association  through  the 
A.  L.  A,  Bulletin  at  least  one  month  prior 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association.] 

Public  Libraries  is  glad  to  present 
this  suggestion  from  Dr   Hill. 

He  has  been  president,  chairman  of 
important  committees,  official  repre- 
sentative of  A.  L.  A.  and  held  many 
minor  offices.  So  his  viewpoint  in  this 
matter  must.be  a  broad  one.  One  fact 
which  might  count  against  such  a  con- 
clusion is  that  he  was  one  of  the  several 
who  joined  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 


♦Amendment  in  brackets. 
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tee  appointed  to  consider  a  revision  of 
the  constitution  in  1914,  in  his  determi- 
nation that  no  consideration  of  such  a 
matter  should  come  before  the  associa- 
tion. But  since  Dr  Hill  now  makes 
the  suggestion,  it  may  be  a  sign  of  sev- 
eral things,  the  most  important  being 
that  he  has  changed  his  mind.  The 
sage  said,  "A  wise  man  changes  his 
mind,"  etc. 

The  idea  of  the  suggestion  is  a  good 
one,  whoever  makes  it.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  profound  secrecy 
should  surround  the  naming  of  candi- 
dates for  A.  L.  A.  officers.  The  mem- 
bership at  large  have  a  right  to  know 
whom  they  are  expected  to  vote  for  be- 
fore the  very  last  moment  preceding 
the  opening  of  the  meetings. 

But — remembering  the  smothering 
process  indulged  in  by  authority  last 
year — one  can  not  hope  that  democracy 
has  returned  so  quickly  to  the  conduct 
of  A.  L.  A.  affairs. 


standing  and  a  more  sincere  relation 
between  schools  and  libraries. 

A  faithful,  helpful  friend  of  libraries 
has  passed  away,  leaving  a  beautiful 
memory  among  his  friends. 


Dr  Irwin  Shepard 


The  sudden  death  on  April  17,  at  his 
home  in  Winona,  Minnesota,  of  Dr  Ir- 
win Shepard,  for  20  years  the  efficient 
secretary  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  brought  a 
feeling  of  deep  bereavement  to  all  libra- 
rians who  had  known  him,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  educational  world. 
No  other  member  of  the  N.  E.  A.  ever 
gave  anything  like  the  faithful,  intelli- 
gent support  to  the  library  cause  as  did 
Dr  Shepard.  He  paved  the  way  for 
the  entrance  of  library  matters  for  dis- 
cussion into  that  august  body — the 
N.  E.  A.  He  made  every  concession 
and  arrangement  possible  for  the  meet- 
ings of  the  library  department  while  he 
was  N.  E.  A.  secretary  and  remained  a 
loyal,  steadfast  friend  of  libraries  to 
the  close  of  his  useful  career.  He  was 
never  too  busy,  too  tired  or  too  beset 
by  others  to  give  courteous,  interested 
attention  to  any  request,  however 
small,  that  was  for  the'  cause  of  li- 
braries. Indeed,  after  his  strength 
failed,  in  his  enforced  rest,  he  still 
thought  and  planned  for  a  better  under- 


Restraint  of  Trade 

The  concerns  interested  in  engraving^ 
have  banded  themselves  together  un- 
der the  name  of  Photo  Engravers* 
Board  of  Trade  and  have  notified  the 
publishers  of  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  photo-engraving,  ranging  from  20  to 
200%.  This  movement  started  in  Chi- 
cago and  is  making  an  effort  to  extend 
to  34  other  cities. 

In  New  York  City  the  publishers  have 
concluded  that  the  action  of  the  photo- 
engravers  is  contrary  to  law  in  that  it 
not  only  violates  the  Federal  statute 
against  combinations  to  fix  prices  but 
also  contravenes  the  State  law  which 
is  even  more  stringent  than  the  Fed- 
eral statute. 

The  New  York  Press  association 
has  brought  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Federal  authorities  in  New 
York  and  the  result  will  be  watched 

with  interest. 

*    *    * 

Since  the  abov^s  was  written,  the  or- 
ganization of  photo-engravers  has  ac- 
cepted the  statements  of  the  district  at- 
torney in  regard  to  the  matter  that  the 
plans  and  purposes  of  its  Board  of 
Trade  were  in  direct  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Ac- 
cordingly the  president  of  the  Board 
has  withdrawn  the  instructions  which 
were  given  to  the  members  of  the  or- 
ganization and  has  passed  his  word 
that  from  this  time  on  there  would  be 
open  and  free  competition  between 
all  manufacturers  of  photo-engraving. 
This  means  that  every  photo-engraver 
is  free  to  make  what  arrangement  he 
sees  fit  with  customers  as  to  what  he 
charges  for  his  work. 

This  shows  again  that  much  of  the 
evil  of  "combination"  could  be  elimi- 
nated if  attention  were  given  to  it. 
"Eternal  vigilance,"  is  the  price  of  liberty 
in  almost  everything. 
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Decimal  Classification 
The  ninth  edition 

For  many  years  the  D.  C.  has  re- 
mained a  fixed  entity.  It  now  has 
reached  a  stage  of  transition  where 
some  portions  of  the  schedules  have 
been  developed  to  meet  the  demand  of 
the  times  for  closer  classification.  This 
transition,  we  may  hope,  signifies  a 
growth  toward  greater  usefulness.  The 
work  of  expansion  now  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  committee. 

The  most  useful  expansion  occurs  in 
the  subdivisions  of  620,  the  least  use- 
ful in  610-612  and  in  355. 

Closer  classification  undoubtedly  is 
a  necessity.  If  the  consequent  expan- 
sions are  made  in  such  a  way  that  the 
schedules  balance  well  and  fit  the 
books,  well  and  good,  but  I  think  much 
trouble  has  grown  out  of  the  theoreti- 
cal and  poorly  balanced  work  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Brussels. 
Classification  means  a  natural  group- 
ing of  books  according  to  their  use,  but 
is  not  an  end  in  itself,  and  particularly 
not  a  device  by  which  an  ideal  index 
of  every  possible  thing  can  be  achieved. 
I  defy  anybody  to  classify  an  actual 
library  according  to  the  schedules  for 
611  and  612  which  are  adapted  mainly 
from  the  expansions  made  by  the  Brus- 
sels Institute.  These  schedules  are  not 
guides  to  classification,  they  are  sys- 
tematic indexes  of  subjects,  and  litera- 
ture refuses  to  be  treated  in  accordance 
with  them. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  also  that 
readers  using  a  card  catalog  have 
plenty  of  troubles  without  being  asked 
to  copy  call  numbers  in  which  the  class 
number  alone  contains  a  total  of  nine 
figures. 

I  think  the  355  schedule  also  de- 
serves another  revision  before  being 
applied  to  a  collection  of  books  on  mili- 
tary science. 

Finally  let  us  all  remember  that  the 
D.  C.  in  its  purpose  and  in  the  genius 
of  its  conception  is  an  exquisite  system 
for  classifying  the  average  public  or 
general  library.  It  is  so  important  that 
it  deserves  to  be  perpetuated  as  a  syn- 


optic guide.  It  hardly  should  attempt 
to  meet  the  demands  of  every  special 
library.  It  is  possible  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  expanding  the  schedules  for 
special  subjects  without  obscuring  the 
synoptic  character  of  the  work  as  it 
hitherto  stood:  a  harmonious  entity. 
Better  to  publish  separately  the  expan- 
sions of  the  schedules  for  special  sub- 
jects, and  to  perpetuate  the  D.  C.  as  a 
harmonious,  well-balanced  scheme  for 
the  general  library! 

J.  Christian  Bay. 


"Summer  Slump" 

Like  many  libraries,  and  particularly 
those  in  a  city  of  fluctuating  popula- 
tion, we  suffer  from  a  slump  in  our 
summer  circulation.  After  having  plot- 
ted the  circulation  for  three  years  past 
on  curve  paper,  I  became  much  inter- 
ested in  thinking  out  ways  by  which 
this  curve  could  be  made  more  nearly 
a  straight  line.  Here  are  some  of  the 
things  we  tried,  and  shall  try  in  a  way 
again : 

It  has  always  been  in  my  mind  since 
entering  the  library  field  that  some  of 
the  principles  of  the  business  world 
might  be  applied  to  our  work.  Hence 
it  came  to  my  mind  that  we  as  dis- 
tributers of  a  commodity,  might  resort 
to  that  much-used  policy  of  the  de- 
partment and  other  stores,  the  bargain 
counter.  My  bargain  counter  consists 
of  about  50  books  selected  from  the 
various  divisions  of  the  six-hundred 
classes  and  placed  on  a  special  table 
with  a  catchy  poster  announcing  that 
"One  of  these  books  may  be  taken  be- 
sides the  two  regularly  allowed  on  a 
card."  These  books  are  some  that  are 
for  some  reason  or  other  dead  wood 
at  present,  yet  worth  their  first  value, 
popular  treatise  needing  reviving, 
bound  magazines,  and  books  little  used 
owing  to  their  obscureness  or  books  on 
subjects  worth  while  bringing  to  no- 
tice. 

These  were  placed  on  a  cabinet  op- 
posite the  main  door  to  the  room  and 
as  this  place  has  always  been  one 
where  people  make  a  grab  for  what- 
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ever  is  there,  particularly  when  we  had 
something  there  we  didn't  want  the 
public  to  have,  the  books  have  been 
consulted  frequently  and  the  "bargain" 
idea  has  resulted  in  a  larger  circulation. 
I  intend  to  change  this  set  about  every 
two  weeks. 

Still  another  method  pursued  in 
pushing  my  curve  up  straighter  was 
the  carrying  out  of  the  following  idea 
which  will  no  doubt  show  for  itself 
when  completed :  The  scheme  was  the 
placing  of  a  subject  list  of  books  on 
"Electricity  for  practical  electrical 
workers."  As  we  all  know,  titles  sur- 
rounded especially  by  library  marks 
have  but  little  attracting  value  to  the 
ordinary  artisan.  He  has  to  be  "shown." 
Annotations  are  next  best  thing,  but 
these  have  their  drawbacks.  Both  from 
limited  time  and  space,  annotations 
were  decided  to  be  cut  out.  Only  re- 
cently having  had  some  sample  pages 
from  publishers  of  some  of  the  books 
included  in  this  list,  I  wrote  the  re- 
spective publishers  for  the  required 
sample  pages.  Those  that  were  able  to 
send  sample  pages  did  so,  and  we  shall 
place  these  in  the  envelope  with  the 
bulletin  to  be  distributed  to  the  various 
places  in  mind.  These  sample  pages 
serving  as  annotations.  This  may  be 
one  way  to  get  around  the  question  of 
the  cut  and  dried  library  "List." 
Kenneth  C.  Walker, 
Department  of  technology. 

Free  public  library, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Precaution  Extraordinary 

The  Iowa  State  Library  reports,  that 
in  a  large  allotment  of  books  received 
from  Germany,  all  the  maps  of  Ger- 
man territory  and  the  general  views  of 
cities  were  cut  out  of  the  volumes.  The 
military  censor  backed  the  action,  it  is 
said,  in  order  that  no  recent  maps  of 
Germany  should  get  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Accompanying  the  expla- 
nation was  the  promise  that  the  books 
will  be  restored  in  satisfactory  condi- 
tion when  the  war  is  over. 


Children's  Exhibition 

During  week  of  September  the  third 
floor  of  the  Minneapolis  public  library 
was  turned  into  a  homemade  toy  shop. 
The  occasion  was  an  exhibition  of  the 
articles  which  had  been  made  by  boys 
and  girls  in  vacation  from  the  plans 
and  directions  given  in  the  "How  to" 
books  in  the  library.  From  an  adver- 
tising standpoint  this  exhibit  was  sig- 
nificant because  the  spontaneous  inter- 
ests of  boys  and  girls  were  used  to 
attract  other  children  to  library  books. 

During  vacation  the  children  have 
time  to  gratify  their  natural  desire  for 
making  things  and,  taking  advantage 
of  this  fact,  the  children's  librarians  of 
the  city  encouraged  the  boys  and  girls 
to  use  the  books  which  told  how  to 
make  things  and  promised  them  that 
all  the  articles  they  made  would  be 
exhibited  in  the  fall.  The  response 
was  immediate  and  rather  overwhelm- 
ing because  there  was  no  possibility  of 
supplying  the  demand  that  they  cre- 
ated. 

As  soon  as  a  child  asked,  "Where's 
what  you  said  about  at  our  school  ?"  he 
was  invited  to  sign  his  name,  address, 
telephone  number,  and,  if  possible,  the 
name  of  things  he  hoped  to  make.  This 
act  of  signing  made  the  child  feel  as 
if  he  "belonged"  and  gave  the  assist- 
ants some  idea  of  what  they  could 
count  on.  Every  children's  room  in 
the  city  had  a  poster  which  gave  an 
alluring,  suggestive  list  of  articles 
which  might  be  made.  The  newspa- 
pers, which  were  very  generous  with 
their  notices,  made  it  possible  for  the 
library  to  reach  a  wide  public.  Twice 
during  the  summer  post-card  remind- 
ers were  sent  to  the  children  who  had 
signed  their  names.  Here  the  grown- 
up part  of  the  exhibition  ended  and 
everything  else  was  done  by  the  chil- 
dren themselves. 

As  soon  as  the  children  wished  to 
hand  in  an  article  it  was  accepted  by 
the  library,  because  the  librarians  real- 
ized how  ephemeral  is  the  life  of  any 
child's  toys.  In  this  way  many  an  aer- 
oplane or  a  doll's  house  was  saved  from 
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oblivion;  but,  nevertheless  the  list  of 
the  things  which  were  almost  exhibited 
if  something  hadn't  happened  was  a 
long  and  appalling  one. 

I  have  said  that  the  exhibit  reminded 
one  of  a  homemade  toy  shop ;  this  was 
because  it  was  an  expression  of  the 
things  children  like  best.  One  felt  that 
city  boys  were  amazingly  interested  in 
electricity,  in  aviation,  and  in  the  war, 
and  one  was  satisfied  that  little  city 
girls  were  concerned  about  dolls  and 
cooking  and  sewing.  There  was  no 
prize  or  reward ;  it  was  all  done  for  fun. 
Children,  however,  like  to  be  noticed, 
so  it  was  arranged  that  the  papers 
should  publish  the  name  of  each  ex- 
hibitor at  least  once;  and  the  number 
of  children  who  treasure  frayed  and 
tattered  newspaper  clippings  is  legion. 

One  little  boy  said  that  the  exhibi- 
tion contained  everything  from  fudge 
to  automobiles,  and  it  is  true  that  the 
variety  of  the  articles  displayed  was 
enlightening  to  the  average  grown-up. 
Wireless  attracted  the  most  attention. 
One  could  send  a  message  in  at  one 
station  and  receive  it  from  another, 
after  only  a  little  shouting  across  the 
room  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  There 
were  five  complete  wireless  sets  which 
ran  on  storage  batteries,  not  to  men- 
tion numerous  detectors,  condensers, 
helixes  and  tuning  coils.  The  boys  of 
the  city  were  so  interested  in  wireless 
that  they  were  invited  to  join  a  wire- 
less club,  where  they  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  practical  work. 
About  fifty  little  downtown  boys 
joined  at  the  first  meeting. 

Then  there  were  skillfully  built  aero- 
planes (kites  are  out  of  fashion),  some 
of  which  could  really  fly.  As  an  after- 
math of  the  exhibition  a  model  aero- 
plane club  was  started  with  a  charter 
membership  of  sixty-five.  These  boys 
are  building  their  biplanes,  monoplanes, 
hydroaeroplanes  and  gliders  in  the 
basement  of  the  Main  library,  and  they 
are  hoping  to  have  an  aviation  meet 
when  they  complete  their  models. 

Probably  the  most  valuable  point 
about  the  exhibition  and  about  the 
clubs  is  the  fact  that  many  boys  have 


been  drawn  to  the  library  who  have 
never  been  reached  through  customary 
library  channels.  These  boys  would 
hear  that  some  other  boy  was  planning 
to  exhibit  a  pushmobile  or  an  electric 
derrick  so  they  would  bring  the  things 
they  had  been  making  to  show  the 
"Library  Lady."  They  were  met  with 
instant  appreciation  and  sympathy; 
they  invariably  took  out  a  library  card 
and  began  to  experiment  with  the 
"how  to"  books.  "This  is  just  the 
book  Fve  always  been  wanting,  only 
I  didn't  know  they  was  such  a  book," 
is  the  expression  of  opinion  from  many 
boys  who  had  hitherto  only  thought 
of  a  library  as  a  place  of  "reading 
books." 

Saturday,  the  last  day  of  the  ex- 
hibit, was  a  gala  day  for  over  twelve 
hundred  children.  Each  girl  and  boy 
hovered  about  their  own  exhibits, 
eager  to  explain  how  one  can  trans- 
form an  old  induction  coil  into  a  shock- 
ing machine  or  just  how  to  make  doll 
furniture  from  your  father's  old 
matches.  Sleight  of  hand  was  per- 
formed by  two  youthful  magicians  who 
patronized  their  contemporaries,  "my 
young  friends."  A  miniature  theater 
was  the  scene  of  an  original  puppet 
show,  which,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
was  founded  on  a  moving  picture  film. 
A  successful  wireless  operator  gave 
valuable  directions  for  making  wireless 
outfits.  Children  enjoy  the  things  that 
other  children  do,  and  for  this  reason, 
the  whole  entertainment  was  enthusi- 
astically received. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  things  about 
the  exhibition  was  the  way  parents 
were  brought  into  a  close  relation  with 
the  library.  Fathers  and  mothers  who 
had  perhaps  never  taken  the  creative 
instincts  of  their  offspring  very  seri- 
ously, were  openly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  library  considered  such  things 
worthy  of  notice.  Often  teachers 
would  show  their  surprise  at  the  me- 
chanical aptness  of  some  child  who 
evidently  did  not  excel  in  scholastic 
matter.  Taken  all  together  the  ex- 
hibit was  such  a  success  that  the  li- 
brary is  planning  to  make  it  an  annual 
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«vent.  In  bringing  parents  and  chil- 
dren and  all  the  libraries  of  the  city 
together,  it  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  that  the  Minneapolis 
public  library  has  ever  undertaken. 
Ida  May  Ferguson. 


The  Growth  of  Librarianship 

In  speaking  of  the  progress  of  li- 
brarianship  in  the  last  25  years,  Dr. 
Melvil  Dewey  says : 

It  has  become  a  recognized  profes- 
sion. The  public  accepts  the  necessity 
for  treating  it  as  an  integral  part  of 
our  education  system.  The  average 
man  still  has  very  vague  ideas  and 
many  librarians  are  still  groping  some- 
what blindly,  but  nearly  all  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  library  school  and  its  necessary 
supplement  of  the  summer  courses 
have  been  so  firmly  established  that 
their  future  is  as  sure  as  that  of  normal 
schools  for  teachers.  State  library  de- 
partments, independent  of  the  school 
system  (their  best  ally  but  a  bad  part- 
ner in  any  dual  organization),  are  be- 
coming necessary  in  every  state,  and 
the  library  organizer  and  inspector  is 
greatly  increasing  the  efficiency  of  their 
work. 

The  25  years  has  at  last  given  us  a 
national  library  worthy  the  name,  with 
still  greater  promise  for  the  future. 

Several  of  the  state  libraries  are  set- 
ting an  example  which  the  rest  will 
have  to  follow  in  assuming  their  imme- 
diate responsibilities. 

The  world  has  never  seen  anything 
<:omparable  to  the  gifts  for  establishing 
public  libraries  in  these  25  years. 

It  has  brought  some  dangers  also, 
perhaps  its  chief  the  self-seeking  of  the 
uneasy  soul  anxious  to  be  the  leader  or 
the  boss  usually  with  strength  and  spe- 
cial fitness  for  such  leadership  in  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  desire.  It  was 
inevitable  in  a  great  world  movement 
like  this,  of  which  the  cornerstone  must 
he  unselfish  devotion  to  the  public 
good,  that  there  should  be  those  who 
would  try  to  exploit  the  growing  pop- 
ularity.   I  believe  no  other  movement 


has  had  so  large  a  proportion  of  gen- 
uine altruists  among  its  chief  pro- 
motors. 

The  25  years  have  accomplisht  more 
than  any  century  before;  the  next  25 
years  ought  to  round  out  the  work  so 
well  begun.  Our  chief  contribution  to 
this  must  be  to  bring  into  the  library 
profession  young  men  and  women  will- 
ing to  subordinate  every  personal  con- 
sideration to  the  highest  public  good. 


Notes  on  Illinois  Libraries 

The  Smith  library  at  Lexington  has 
received  a  bequest  of  $500  from  Mrs 
C.  S.  Arnold.  The  money  is  to  be 
spent  for  books  only. 

A  public  library  which  had  been 
maintained  by  an  association  at  Vir- 
ginia for  a  year  proved  so  successful 
that  the  city  council  has  levied  a  tax  of 
one  mill  for  its  permanent  support. 

The  people  of  the  Augusta  township, 
Hancock  county,  have  voted  a  one-mill 
tax  for  the  township  library.  The 
county  now  has  six  public  libraries,  tax 
supported:  Carthage,  La  Harpe,  War- 
saw, Nauvoo,  Hamilton  and  Augusta. 
The  library  at  Augusta  is  the  only 
township  library  in  the  county. 

During  the  week  of  May  15,  an  ex- 
hibit was  held  at  the  Public  library  at 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  of  "Home-land 
hand  work."  The  material  was  fur- 
nished by  foreign-born  residents  of  the 
town  who  were  invited  to  furnish 
articles  that  were  hand-made,  the  art 
of  which  had  been  learned  in  the  old 
country. 

About  500  of  the  most  valuable  vol- 
umes from  the  library  of  William  Eu- 
gene Hayward  have  been  presented  to 
the  public  library  of  Pana  by  Mr  Hay- 
ward's  daughters.  Mr  Hayward  for 
many  years  was  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent citizens  of  Pana,  serving  as 
mayor  for  one  term.  The  collection  of 
books  contains  many  valuable  and  rare 
books  in  literature,  science  and  art,  and 
is  valued  at  $7,000. 

A.  M.  P. 
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Libraries  and  Institutions 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  charities  and  cor- 
rections, May  10-17,  libraries  and  insti- 
tutions had  a  place  on  the  program. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday 
morning,  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
H.  H.  Shirer,  chairman  of  the  Charities 
comittee.  The  program  was  prepared 
by  Miriam  E.  Carey,  librarian  for  the 
state  institutions  of  Minnesota,  to 
whom  the  conduct  of  the  session  was 
turned  over.  Miss  Carey  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  only  10  years  had 
passed  since  library  work  in  state  in- 
stitutions had  been  undertaken. 

Miss  Florence  R.  Curtis,  teacher  in 
the  Illinois  library  school,  as  the  first 
speaker,  presented  a  survey  of  institu- 
tion libraries.  The  survey  had  been 
prepared  from  the  replies  to  a  question- 
naire sent  to  600  institutions,  tax  sup- 
ported. The  questionnaire  was  quite 
comprehensive  and  asked  for  informa- 
tion in  detail.  The  return  did  not  show 
that  many  of  the  state  institutions  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  help  offered  by 
state  library  commissions  and  similar 
agencies.  In  three  states  a  special  in- 
stitutional librarian  is  employed  to  give 
this  definite  aid.  In  several  other 
states  the  institutional  libraries  are  un- 
der the  care  of  the  state  library  work- 
ers who  receive  from  them  the  aid 
which  they  desire. 

Statistics  from  the  public  libraries 
show  an  average  annual  book  circula- 
tion of  three  issues  for  each  volume  in 
the  collection  and  an  average  of  15  v. 
for  each  reader  registered  in  a  year. 
Twenty-three  prison  reports  show  a 
yearly  circulation  of  7  issues  for  each 
volume,  34  v.  per  year  for  each  inmate 
and  57  v.  for  each  reading  inmate.  Six 
other  prisons  which  had  aid  from 
library  workers  had  11  issues  for  each 
volume,  92  v.  per  year  for  each  inmate 
and  109  v.  for  each  reading  inmate. 

Sixteen  insane  hospitals  issued  each 
volume  3.6  times,  each  inmate  read  an 
average  of  1.7  books  per  year  and  each 
reading  inmate,  23  books.  In  five  other 
hospitals  under  the  supervision  of 
librarians,    each    volume    circulated    5 


times,  each  inmate  read  an  average  of 
4  books  a  year  and  each  reading  in- 
mate, 32  books. 

In  seven  institutions  for  the  feeble 
minded,  each  volume  was  issued  1.6 
times,  each  inmate  read  2.8  v.  and  each 
reading  inmate  15  v.  In  four  institu- 
tions which  had  been  aided  by  library 
workers  each  volume  was  issued  4 
times,  each  inmate  read  3.4  v.  and  each 
reading  inmate,  21  v. 

The  second  speaker  was  Miss  Edith 
K.  Jones,  librarian  of  the  McLean  hos- 
pital, Waverly,  Massachusetts,  who 
spoke  on  "Importance  of  organized 
libraries  in  institutions."  She  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  the  efficiency  of  a 
library  lies  not  in  the  number  of  its 
books  but  in  the  use  of  them,  and  this 
efficiency  can  be  obtained  only  under 
intelligent  organization. 

Mr  Henry  N.  Sanborn,  secretary  of 
the  Indiana  library  commission,  gave 
a  resume  of  the  outlook  in  Indiana.  He 
referred  to  the  18  state  supported  in- 
stitutions all  of  which  except  one,  have 
libraries.  The  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions,  however,  make  the  library 
a  much  more  important  part  of  their 
life  than  the  other  instiutions  with  the 
exception  of  the  School  for  feeble 
minded.  The  circulation  in  the  penal 
institutions  is  something  like  350,000 
V.  and  the  libraries  of  the  penal  insti- 
tutions are  better  organized  and  better 
conducted.  The  libraries  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Public  library  com- 
mission and  the  technical  methods  are 
excellent.  An  adequate  corps  of  as- 
sistants and  a  special  librarian  are  pos- 
sible from  the  inmates. 

The  hospitals  for  the  insane  are  the 
least  in  sympathy  with  the  library 
movement  and  have  done  the  least 
along  library  lines. 

The  greatest  need  is  financial.  A 
fund  of  $500  for  each  institution  for 
books,  purchased  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Public  library  commission,, 
would  be  of  immense  value. 

The  last  speaker  was  Superintendent 
W.  L.  Kuser  of  the  Iowa  industrial 
school  for  boys  whose  fostering  care 
for  a  library  in  a  completely  equipped 
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reading-room,  made  him  a  speaker  with 
a  right  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority 
on  the  theme  "The  book  and  the  boy." 
After  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  living  in  a  time  surcharged  with 
change  and  advancing  at  a  rate  which 
makes  us  gasp,  Mr  Kuser  said  that  in 
the  development  of  manhood  it  is  not 
a  question  of  disposition  or  inclination 
to  do  but  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  what 
to  do  which  hinders  everyone  in  their 
efforts  to  strike  a  responsive  chord  in 
the  mind  and  soul  of  the  boy. 

"We  are  careful  as  to  the  company 
our  boy  keeps.  We  passed  the  Harri- 
son drug  law,  we  oust  the  saloons,  we 
regulate — very  feebly  and  unobtru- 
sively usually — the  pool  and  dance  hall, 
we  legislate  against  public  profanity, 
cigarette  and  gambling,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  are  moral  lepers  inflicting 
their  hideous  mental  excretions  upon 
our  boys  with  a  fervor  and  regularity 
that  is  uncanny.  Go  to  almost  any 
town  and  cheap,  base  literature  is  there 
in  a  supply  almost  inexhaustible.  One 
cannot  blame  untutored  boys  for  read- 
ing the  same.  Bright,  colored  pictures 
in  the  front,  portray  the  virility  of 
manhood  in  daring  and  adventure. 
There  is  a  catchy  title,  short  sentences, 
each  one  full  of  vigor;  there  is  some- 
thing doing  all  the  time.  There  is  no 
preface,  no  dry  introduction,  something 
exciting  happens  in  the  first  paragraph 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  perni- 
cious, bandit-making  story. 

Why  do  we  allow  this  poison  to  be 
manufactured  and  sold?  Because  no 
bad  book  or  even  a  passive  book  which 
librarians  tell  us  'does  no  harm'  has  no 
place  on  the  library  shelves.  The  boy 
problem  is  one  which  deals  largely 
with  leisure  time.  Some  better  way  to 
use  at  least  part  of  this  time  ought  to 
be  found.  No  better  plan  can  be  fol- 
lowed than  by  permitting  the  boy  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  mighty 
dead,  by  the  study  of  good  books.  If 
the  boy  is  carefully  guided  in  his  read- 
ing during  the  first  twelve  years  of  his 
life,  little  fear  need  be  felt  as  to  his 
book  selections  afterwards." 


Mr  Kuser's  paper  will  appear  in  full 
later. 

The  discussion  which  followed  was 
full  of  suggestions.  The  first  topic  was 
in  regard  to  libraries  in  county  jails. 

Miss  Scott,  organizer  of  the  Indiana 
Public  library  commission,  stated  that 
a  library  in  a  county  jail  was  a  good 
thing  if  only  as  a  piece  of  furniture. 

Miss  Curtis  told  of  a  county  jail 
which  had  been  supplied  with  books 
from  the  Public  library  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  Miss  Templeton,  secretary 
of  the  Nebraska  library  commission, 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  way  to 
secure  funds  was  to  get  the  consent  of 
the  authorities  to  include  the  library  in 
the  budget.  If  the  money  is  wisely 
spent,  no  matter  how  small  the  amount, 
the  library  will  grow  up  in  time. 
Money  will  go  further  in  institutional 
libraries  because  one  is  buying  for  one 
special  class  of  people. 

Mr  Robinson  of  Philadelphia  thought 
there  was  a  great  lack  of  knowledge  in 
selecting  books  for  institutions  as  a 
knowledge  of  local  conditions  was  nec- 
essary to  wise  selections. 

Mr  Shirer  of  Ohio,  spoke  against  do- 
nations from  well-meaning  persons  who 
have  books  to  spare  which  are  entirely 
unsuitable  for  institution  libraries. 
To  obtain  better  books  the  Ohio  board 
had  secured  the  services  of  a  librarian 
to  compile  for  them  a  list  of  books  to 
be  pubHshed,  under  the  title  "A  chil- 
dren's home  library."  This  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Board  of 
State  Charities,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Miss  MacGregor,  superintendent  of 
the  Hospital  for  crippled  children,  St. 
Paul,  said  that  she  buys  fine  picture 
books,  not  for  general  circulation  but 
for  table  use  and  a  reward  of  merit. 
Miss  MacGregor  selects  the  same  sort 
of  books  to  be  used  in  the  children's 
libraries  and  uses  the  same  guides  for 
book  selection  that  are  used  in  other  li- 
braries. Her  hospital  has  a  regular 
librarian  who  has  hours  for  story  tell- 
ing for  children  and  conversations  with 
the  bed  patients. 

Miss  Jones  of  the  McLean  hospital 
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said  that  a  course  of  lectures  was  given 
in  that  hospital  to  nurses  on  books  and 
reading,  art  and  current  events  and  the 
members  of  the  medical  staff  have 
voiced  appreciation  of  them,  profession- 
ally and  otherwise. 

The  availability  of  books  in  foreign 
languages,  especially  Polish,  brought 
out  information  of  books  obtainable 
from  certain  library  commissions  and 
also  the  lists  of  books  in  foreign  lan- 
guages for  sale  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Pub- 
lishing Board. 

Rabbi  Leon  Volmer,  superintendent 
of  the  Jewish  orphans'  home.  New  Or- 
leans, asked  whether  there  were  inter- 
lineal  translations  of  the  classics  of  the 
foreign  languages,  stating  that  such 
would  be  of  great  use  in  teaching  a  for- 
eigner English  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  him  the  comfort  of  his  mother 
tongue. 

Mrs  D.  B.  Frazier,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  asked  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
agencies  which  would  assist  her  in  get- 
ting books  for  the  use  of  small  negro 
children  in  her  section.  The  problem 
elicited  much  sympathy  and  interest 
and  the  chairman  was  moved  to  assure 
her  that  the  librarians  of  the  country 
would  find  some  way  to  help  her.  The 
need  of  these  children  is  herewith 
urged  on  library  commissions  which 
operate  outside  their  respective  states 
and  any  other  agencies  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  such  little  citizens. 

Rabbi  Volmer  of  New  Orleans,  of- 
fered the  following  resolution: 

That  this  session  of  the  library  workers 
petition  the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  to  establish  a  circulation 
library  for  the  use  of  social  workers  in  the 
South. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mrs  Amigh  of  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, stated  that  the  legislators  who 
control  the  destinies  of  state  institu- 
tions so  largely,  ought  to  be  educated 
along  these  and  other  lines. 

Miss  Scott  of  Indianapolis  called  at- 
tention to  the  Manual  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  A.  L.  A.  committee 
on  library  work  in  state  institutions 
and  which  would  soon  be  ready.   An 


attempt  had  been  made  in  the  Manual 
to  answer  the  questions:  What  books 
shall  I  select;  How  shall  I  arrange 
them ;  How  shall  I  keep  track  of  them ; 
How  shall  I  get  them  to  the  readers; 
How  shall  I  keep  them  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

A  fine  exhibit  of  the  work  in  the 
Indiana  state  institutions  prepared  by 
the  Public  library  commission  of  In- 
diana was  on  view  in  the  corridors. 
The  exhibit  was  full  of  suggestions  to 
workers. 

The  meeting  was  pronounced  by  all 
who  were  interested  as  a  very  valuable 
one  and  the  audience  which  assembled 
was  much  larger  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. 

Anna  May  Price. 


National  Education  Association 

The  N.  E.  A.  will  hold  its  meeting 
in  New  York  City,  July  1-8.  The  li- 
brary program  will  be  presented  in 
two  sessions.  The  first  meeting  on 
July  3  will  be  given  over  to  a  general 
topic,  "As  to  whom  shall  control  the 
educational  policy  of  the  high  school 
library."  The  second  session  will  have 
for  its  general  topic,  "Books,  sources  ot 
material  and  their  use."  At  this  session 
there  will  be  given  a  lecture  recital  on 
the  "Drama  of  life  in  the  lyrics  of  the 
folk,"  by  Caroline  Crawford  and  Eliza- 
beth R.  Fogg.  Various  phases  of  work 
with  the  high  school  will  be  presented 
by  those  engaged  in  that  kind  of  work. 

Joint  session  of  the  library  department  and 
the  Department  of  secondary  education 

Auditorium,  Washington  Irving 
High  School,  East  17th  Street  and 
Irving  Place,  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
Tuesday,  July  3,  1916. 

Importance  of  the  library  in  the  mod- 
ern high-school ;  Dr  William  M.  David- 
son, superintendent  of  schools,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Need  of  an  aggressive  campaign  for 
better  high-school  libraries ;  Charles 
Hughes  Johnston,  professor  of  second- 
ary education.  University  of  Illinois. 

Value  of  the  library  in  vocational 
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and  trade  high-schools;  Walter  D. 
Hood,  principal  of  the  Gilbert  high- 
school,  Winsted,  Connecticut. 

Administration  and  maintenance  of 
the  high-school  library;  Miss  Mary 
Sullivan,  head  of  the  department  of 
English,  Fifth  Avenue  high-school, 
Pittsburgh. 

Report  of  library  committee;  C.  C. 
Certain,  chairman,  head  of  department 
of  English,  Cass  technical  high-school, 
Detroit. 

Uses  of  the  library  in  teaching  subjects 

Five-minute  talks  by  teachers  and 
librarians. 

English;  James  F.  Hosic,  secretary 
of  the  National  council  of  Teachers  of 
English,  Normal  college,  Chicago. 

History;  Charles  W.  Cayman,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Waite  high-school,  Toledo. 

German ;  Miss  Lydia  M.  Schmidt, 
German  department.  University  high- 
school.  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago. 

French;  William  L.  Milwetzky, 
French  department,  Barringer  high- 
school,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Commercial  subjects:  Arthur  M. 
Wolfson,  principal  of  Julia  Richman 
high-school,  New  York  City. 

Physical  training;  Caroline  D.  Wal- 
laston,  physical  training  department. 
Girls*  Central  high-school,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

Sciences;  J.  E.  Peabody,  head  of 
biology  department,  Morris  high- 
school,  New  York  City. 

Special  exhibition  of  material  assem- 
bled by  members  of  the  Library  com- 
mittee will  be  seen  at  Washington 
Irving  high-school,  East  Seventeenth 
St.  and  Irving  place,  New  York  City. 


American  Library  Association 
School  library  section 

First  Session.  Thursday  evening, 
June  29. 

Topic:  The  national  campaign  for 
better  school  libraries. 

The  importance  of  the  school  library  in 
modern  education.  James  Fleming  Hosic, 
Chicago  Teachers  college,  Chicago,  111. 

The  school  library  situation  in  the  south. 
C.  C.  Certain,  Polytechnic  institute,  Auburn, 
Ala. 


Symposium :  How  can  we  further  the 
school  library  movement? 

What  the  college  and  university  can  do. 
Asariah  S.  Root,  Oberlin  college,  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

How  the  public  library  can  help  in  de- 
veloping eftcctivc  high  school  libraries. 
Henry  E.  Leglcr,  Chicago  public  library. 

What  the  public  library  can  do  for  grade 
and  rural  school  libraries.  Efl5e  L.  Power, 
Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh.  Orpha 
Maud  Peters,  Public  library,  Gary,  In<L 

What  a  department  of  education  can  do 
for  school  libraries  of  a  city.  Qaude  G. 
Leland,  Superintendent  of  school  libraries. 
New  York  city. 

Second  session.  Saturday  afternoon, 
2-5  p.  m. 

2-3  Business  meeting.  Election  of  offi- 
cers.   Reports  of  committees. 

3-5  Round  table  conference  on  normal 
and  elementary  school  libraries.  Conducted 
by  Nancy  I.  Thompson,  State  normal 
school,  Newark,  N.  J. 

3-5  Round  table  conference  of  high  school 
librarians.  Conducted  by  Mary  E.  Hall, 
Girls'  high-school,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

There  will  be  an  exhibit  of  normal  and 
high  school   library  work,  photographs 
of  rooms,  plans,  outlines  of  instruction, 
reading  lists,  illustrative  material,  etc- 
Alice  A.  Blanchard, 

Secretary. 

National  association  of  state  libraries 

The  National  association  of  State 
libraries  will  meet  with  the  American 
library  association  at  Asbury  Park, 
New  Jersey,  June  26- July  1,  1916.  The 
headquarters  will  be  at  the  Columbia, 
where  several  of  the  affiliated  associa- 
tions will  have  headquarters.  The 
meetings  will  be  at  the  Columbia  also. 

We  have  arranged  for  four  sessions 
of  our  association,  appointed  for  June 
27  and  June  29.  Two  of  them  will  be 
joint  sessions  with  the  American  asso- 
ciation of  Law  libraries.  The  programs 
prepared  for  these  joint  meetings  are 
of  interest  to  Hbrarians  of  both  asso- 
ciations. 

An  interesting  number  on  the  program 
will  be  an  address  by  Dr.  Clinton  Rogers 
Woodruff,  of  Philadelphia,  on  "The 
Economic  conditions  of  the  twentieth 
century,"  before  the  first  joint  session. 
State  Librarian  Johnson  Brigham,  of 
Iowa,  will  lead  the  discussion  of  it. 
A.  J.  Small, 
President. 
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Ontario  Library  Association 
The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ontario  library  association  was  held 
Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  April  24 
and  25,  in  the  Reference  library,  Toronto. 
The  large  registration,  including  repre- 
sentatives from  quite  a  number  of  libra- 
ries which  had  never  before  joined  the 
association,  was  exceedingly  gratifving. 
This  is  the  most  satisfactory  kind  of  evi- 
dence that  the  association  is  widening  its 
circle  of  influence  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. 

As  has  been  the  custom  for  some 
years,  the  program  centered  around  a 
chief  topic,  namely,  Library  activities. 
The  address  of  the  president,  David  Wil- 
liams, Collingwood,  dealt  with  "The 
press  and  the  library,"  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  address  by  Mr  W.  E.  Small- 
field,  Renfrew,  on  "How  we  carried  the 
public  library  by-law  in  Renfrew."  As 
Mr  Smallfield  is  the  president  of  the 
Canadian  press  association,  and  Mr  Wil- 
liams is  a  recent  ex-president,  the  library 
people  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  value  of  press  cooperation  discussed 
by  two  experts.  The  balance  of  the  af- 
ternoon was  given  to  three  papers  on 
library  lists,  Miss  LiUian  Smith,  head  of 
the  children's  department  of  the  Toronto 
public  library,  discussing  "Considerations 
which  enter  into  the  making  of  a  list  of 
books  for  Canadian  girls ;"  Miss  Gladys 
Stauffer,  children's  librarian  of  the  West- 
em  branch,  discussing  "Considerations 
which  enter  into  the  making  of  a  list  of 
books  for  Canadian  boys,"  and  Dr  Locke 
completing  the  series  with  "Value  of  lists 
of  books,  and  a  short  list  of  books  on 
the  Great  War."  All  the  afternoon  the 
addresses  were  bright,  informing  and 
suggestive,  and  made  a  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able session. 

At  the  evening  session  Dr  C.  C.  James, 
the  Commissioner  of  agriculture  for 
Canada,  gave  a  most  comprehensive 
presentation  of  the  great  subject  of 
"Agriculture  and  the  war,"  and  pointed 
out  the  service  that  the  public  library 
could  render,  not  only  in  informing  the 
community  as  to  present  conditions  and 
needs,  but  in  assisting  the  community  to 
prepare  itself  for  conditions  following 


the  war.  The  balance  of  the  evening  was 
given  over  to  an  inspection  of  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Ontario  society  of  art- 
ists, the  John  Ross  Robertson  collection 
of  over  3,000  pictures,  illustrative  of  Ca- 
nadian history,  and  all  the  departments 
of  the  library.  The  chief  librarian  and 
his  staff  were  most  attentive  hosts,  and 
the  members  present  enjoyed  greatly  the 
social  opportunity. 

The  Tuesday  morning  session  had  as 
its  two  main  items  on  the  program  "The 
use  of  a  public  library  by  the  general 
reader"  and  "The  use  of  a  public  library 
by  a  public  man."  Miss  Ethel  G.  Fla- 
velle,  Lindsay,  presented  the  case  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  general  reader,  and, 
in  a  most  comprehensive  fashion,  pointed 
out  the  uses  of  the  three  great  depart- 
ments, the  reading  room,  the  reference 
library,  the  circtSating  library.  Miss 
Flavelle's  statement  of  the  value  of  the 
reading  room  was  particularly  valuable. 
The  case  of  the  public  man  and  the  pub- 
lic library  was  set  forth  in  a  brilliant 
paper  by  the  Hon  Mr  Justice  Riddell, 
whose  keen  sarcasm  was  equalled  by  his 
deep  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
library,  an  appreciation  founded  on  con- 
stant use  of  the  Toronto  reference  li- 
brary.   [See  p.  249.] 

The  annual  reports  of  the  standing 
committees  on  the  Selected  list  of  books. 
Distribution  of  public  documents,  Li- 
brary institutes.  Technical  education  and 
the  public  library,  and  Legal  committee, 
were  encouraging  records  of  the  good 
work  of  the  past  year,  while  the  report 
of  the  secretary  gave  a  survey  of  library 
work  in  the  province,  and  some  note  of 
library  work  throughout  the  world.  The 
financial  report  was  decidedly  gratifying. 
The  presence  of  the  new  Inspector  of 
public  libraries  for  Ontario,  Mr  W.  O. 
Carson,  formerly  chief  librarian  of  the 
London  public  library,  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  warm  congratulations  and  at  the 
same  time  appreciative  resolutions  were 
passed  in  reference  to  Mr  Walter  R. 
Nursey,  who  has  retired  at  the  seventh 
year  of  his  active  service  in  the  interests 
of  library  development. 

The  officers  for  the  incoming  year  were; 
elected  as  follows:  President,  George  H. 
Locke,  M.  A.,  Public  library,  Toronto;  first 
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vice-president,  Miss  Mary  J.  L.  Black,  Pub- 
lic library,  Fort  William;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, F.  P.  Gavin,  B.  A.,  Public  library, 
Windsor;  secreUry-treasurer,  E.  A.  Hardy, 
B.  A^  D.  Paed^  81  Collier  Street,  Toronto. 
Councillors:— D.  M.  Grant,  B.  A.,  Public 
library,  Sarnia;  W.  J.  Sykes,  B.  A.,  Carnegie 
library,  Ottawa;  W.  H.  Murch,  Public  li- 
brary, St.  Thomas;  Miss  B.  Mabel  Dunham, 
B.  A.,  Public  library,  Berlin;  R.  H.  Bellamy, 
Public  library,  Mount  Brydges;  Ex-presi- 
dent, David  Williams,  Public  library,  Col- 
lingwood. 

New  York  Library  Week 

The  New  York  library  association 
will  meet  at  Bloomfield's  (formerly 
Hotel  Earlington),  Richfield  Springs, 
September  11-16.  The  program  is  not 
yet  completed,  but  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects are  under  discussion  and  a  number 
of  speakers  of  reputation  are  expected. 

Richfield  Springs  is  a  short  distance 
east  of  Utica  and  readily  accessible 
from  every  part  of  New  York  State. 
Although  perhaps  best  known  as  a 
health  resort,  the  village  offers  a  vari- 
ety of  opportunities  for  recreation 
during  the  week.  Among  these  are 
golf,  tennis,  boating,  fishing,  walking 
and  a  region  famous  for  its  automobile 
routes.  The  hotel  is  very  favorably 
known.  During  "library  week"  it  will 
be  reserved  entirely  for  those  in  at- 
tendance at  the  meetings  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  hotel  rates  will  be  from 
$2  to  $3  per  day — a  very  substantial  re- 
duction from  the  usual  rates. 


Thackeray  and  Dickens  used  to  be 
on  bad  terms.  My  grandmother  recalls 
the  ludicrous  incident  which  brought 
them  together.  As  they  both  left  the 
Athenaeum,  unknown  to  each  other, 
they  seized  the  same  hat.  The  effect 
was  ludicrous  enough  to  appeal  even 
to  professional  humorists  and  they 
shook  hands. — The  End  of  a  Chapter. 

The  successful  man  of  today  is  the 
man  who  has  ideas;  who  does  things 
the  average  man  does  not  think  of. 
The  young  man  who  does  his  level  best 
no  matter  how  small  his  salary,  is  the 
man  who  makes  the  greatest  success. — 
Alexander  H.  Revell. 


Adventures  Among  Libraries 

I  paid  a  visit  to  a  branch  library  in 
a  large  eastern  city  and  when  I  halt- 
ingly revealed  the  fact  that  I  had  come 
from  far  away,  I  was  not  exactly 
pleased  with  the  smile  of  forbearance 
that  fell  over  the  countenance  of  the  at- 
tendant as  she  stood  at  her  desk  and 
pointed  to  the  various  things  that  were 
in  the  library.  That  smile  seemed  to 
say  that  I  would  not  know  much  about 
it  anyhow,  and  so  I  used  the  invitation 
to  "look"  at  a  new  idea  of  a  local  col- 
lection, as  it  might  prove  interesting 
to  me,  to  escape  through  the  door  that 
was  near  by. 

When  will  our  eastern  friends  learn 
that  only  occasionally  are  we  called  on 
to  ride  in  oxcarts  and  carry  rifles  to 
shoot  bears  and  wolves  when  we  travel 
400  miles  west  of  their  seacoast? 

The  bad  taste  left  in  my  mouth  by 
that  visit  was  overcome  by  the  recep- 
tion accorded  in  one  of  the  branches 
of  another  large  public  library.  True 
the  librarian  in  charge  there  had  grown 
up  in  the  wilds  of  Wisconsin  and  had 
long  been  identified  with  the  work  in 
that  state.  Perhaps  that  was  the  rea- 
son. 

I  enjoyed  my  visit  more  as  she 
pointed  to  one  thing  and  another  which 
she  was  expecting  to  model  on  some 
Wisconsin  idea  with  a  notion  to  get 
better  results  out  of  it  than  was 
achieved  under  the  regulations  then  in 
force. 

Still  the  assistant  to  whom  I  talked 
as  she  showed  me  around  the  various 
parts  of  the  library  assured  me  that 
she  was  then  laying  plans  to  go  to  a 
western  library  school  for  the  purpose 
of  adjusting  the  experience  which  she 
had  gained  in  her  eight  or  ten  years 
of  library  service. 

In  answer  to  the  query  as  to  why  she 
took  the  western  library  school  when 
so  many  good  ones  were  close  at  hand, 
she  replied,  "Oh,  I  do  so  admire  the 
courage  of  the  western  librarians.  They 
never  seem  afraid  to  attempt  an)rthing." 
She  did  not  mention  bears  and  wolves, 
and  I  do  not  think  she  had  them  in. 
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mind.  She  was  a  bright  girl  and  I 
hope  she  will  be  able  to  carry  out  her 
ambition  to  go  to  a  library  school. 

I  could  not  help  hoping  that  some 
western  librarians  might  have  the  same 
ideas  in  regard  to  any  library  schools 
when  I  visited  a  library  which  its  cus- 
todian told  me  was  housed  in  a  $125,- 
000  building.  It  was  a  town  that  needed 
the  help  that  comes  from  books — it 
was  a  comparatively  new  town  and 
the  external  appearance  of  the  build- 
ing was  beautiful  and  fitted  in  appro- 
priately with  the  park-like  surround- 
ings in  the  residence  part  on  one  side 
of  the  town  where  it  was  located.  But 
the  interior  was  built  around  an  open 
dome  that  extended  to  the  roof.  The 
girls  at  the  desk  were  polite,  but  list- 
less, and  the  methods  in  use  were  in- 
adequate to  answering  even  the  simp- 
lest questions  concerning  the  work  of 
the  library. 

On  one  side  there  were  seven  readers 
in  what  was  called  the  children's  room, 
and  five  of  them  were  beyond  legal  vot- 
ing age.  The  books  here  were  ar- 
ranged according  to  size,  and  the  plan 
was  defended  on  the  plea  that  children 
liked  to  know  how  long  anything  was 
before  attempting  to  read  it  I  No  one 
was  in  charge  of  the  room.  When  a 
borrower  found  a  book  he  wanted  he 
took  it  to  the  desk  and  it  was  charged 
to  him  by  title  on  a  library  card  bear- 
ing liis  name. 

I'm  afraid  the  librarian,  who  was 
most  courteous,  will  not  think  I  know 
how  to  carry  out  his  parting  injunc- 
tion, "Give  us  a  boost,"  and  he  will  be 
right — I  don't. 

I  visited  another  library  before  I 
reached  home  which  I  used  to  know 
years  ago  when  there  weren't  as  many 
devices  or  committees  or  organizations 
or  associations  to  help  librarians  in 
what  they  think,  as  there  are  today.  So 
many  years  had  passed  since  I  was  a 
user  of  the  library  that  I  was  a  total 
stranger  to  every  one  there. 

Remembering  how  my  ideas  of  that 
library  had  changed  owing  to  other 
experiences  afterward   in  other  libra- 


ries, and  observing  the  many  con- 
veniences that  were  in  sight,  I  thought 
I  would  talk  for  a  while  with  the  young 
lady  at  the  reference  desk  and  see  if 
the  ideas  of  the  library  had  advanced 
with  the  conveniences. 

There  were  not  more  than  three  or 
four  people  in  the  large  room  and  they 
were  busy  rummaging  in  catalog  trays 
while  the  librarian  sat  at  the  desk  for 
all  the  world  like  a  14  year  old  boy  in 
the  seventh  grade  at  school,  i.e.  she 
was  reading  a  book  under  her  desk! 
It  must  have  been  very  interesting  for 
she  looked  up  with  a  startled  face  at 
what  I  tried  to  make  a  cheerful  saluta- 
tion, "Good  morning."  She  waited  for 
me  to  open  the  conversation  so  I  asked 
her  if  there  were  never  any  more  visit- 
ors in  the  room  than  were  there  at 
present.  She  answered  it  in  true 
Hibernian  fashion  by  asking  me, 
"What  do  you  mean  by  visitors?  Do 
you  refer  to  these  who  are  looking  up 
references?"  I  meekly  said,  "Yes." 
Then  she  told  me  at  this  time  of  the 
afternoon  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
anybody  except  those  doing  contin- 
uous work  would  be  in  the  library,  that 
in  the  evening  they  often  had  two 
dozen  readers. 

To  my  inquiry  as  to  whether  she  was 
on  night  duty  or  not,  in  a  sharp  voice 
she  replied,  "No.  The  work  is  done  at 
night  by  young  men  engaged  for  that 
particular  purpose,  mostly  students  in 
the  professional  schools  of  the  town." 

As  I  could  not  think  of  anything 
more  to  say,  I  walked  away,  though  I 
had  a  query  in  my  mind.  Since  the 
coming  of  all  the  aids  and  labor-saving 
devices  for  the  librarians,  how  much 
and  how  have  they  helped  their  serv- 
ice? Twenty  years  ago  we  had  no 
A,  L.  A.  Booklist,  no  printed  catalog 
cards,  no  A.  L.  A.  subject  headings^ 
etc.,  etc.  And  also  the  query  No.  2 — 
Has  the  relief  from  technical  work  im- 
proved the  quality  of  service  or  of  work 
accomplished  in  library  records? 

With  malice  toward  none  and  with 
charity  toward  all,  the  adventures  stop 
here. 
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'  Library  Meetings 

Canada,  Saskatchewan.—  The  meeting 
of  the  Library  association  took  place 
at  Prince  Albert,  Sask.,  on  April  25. 
Owing  to  the  distance  jFrom  the  prin- 
cipal educational  centers  of  the  place 
of  meeting  and  a  civic  reception  held 
at  the  same  time,  many  of  those  who 
have  hitherto  been  prominent  in  con- 
nection with  this  gathering  were  un- 
able to  be  present. 

The  secretary-treasurer  submitted  a 
report  outlining  the  work  carried  on 
by  the  association  during  the  year. 

A.  H.  Gibbard,  B.  A.,  librarian,  Pub- 
lic library,  Moose  Jaw,  was  elected 
president;  and  Dr  Norman  Black, 
Regina,  member  of  the  Council,  vice, 
J.  H.  Gallaway,  resigned.  The  other 
members  of  last  year's  Executive 
board  were  re-elected. 

An  informal  discussion  took  place  on 
Section  33  of  the  Hotel  act,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  public 
reading  rooms  and  care  of  traveling 
libraries  in  hotels.  Mr  John  Hawkes, 
Provincial  librarian,  pointed  out  that 
the  matter  was  one  which  was  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  municipalities  and 
he  had  no  information  as  to  what  had 
been  done  in  this  direction.  The  gen- 
eral opinion  seemed  to  be  that  no  great 
development  need  be  expected  in  this 
direction. 

It  was  decided  to  again  memorialize 
the  Provincial  Government  with  re- 
spect to  a  small  grant  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  country  librarians  and  em- 
ployees of  libraries  to  attend  the  annual 
convention  of  the  association  or  li- 
brary institutes  which  might  be  organ- 
ized under  its  direction. 

Dr  Black  was  of  the  opinion  that 
special  efforts  should  be  put  forth  to 
have  subordinate  officials  of  public  li- 
braries become  members  and  attend  the 
annual  gatherings,  and  that  the  atten- 
tion of  Library  Boards  generally 
should  be  drawn  to  this  matter. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed, saying  that  the  Saskatchewan  li- 
brary association  gave  its  unqualified 
support  to  the  movement  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Canadian  national  library, 


recognizing  as  it  does  the  urgent  need 
of  such  an  institution  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  intellectual  and  educational 
life  of  the  Canadian  people,  its  mani- 
fold advantages  to  students  and  inves- 
tigators in  eveiy  branch  of  human 
knowledge,  and  its  importance  as  the 
natural  center  for  library  development 
and  activities  throughout  the  Do- 
minion. 

Mr  Honeyman,  in  moving  this  reso- 
lution, stated  that  the  disastrous  fire  at 
the  Parliament  buildings  at  Ottawa 
had  come  within  a  small  margin  of 
totally  destroying  the  only  national  col- 
lection in  the  Dominion,  and  he  con- 
sidered it  absolutely  necessary  that 
steps  should  be  taken  at  a  very  early 
date  in  the  direction  indicated  in  the 
resolution. 

A  telegram  was  received  from  the 
Ontario  library  association  in  session 
at  Toronto,  conveying  fraternal  greet- 
ings. 

Papers  had  been  prepared  to  be  read 
at  this  meeting  by  Mr  John  Hawkes, 
Provincial  librarian,  on  the  Provincial 
Government  library,  and  by  Miss  B. 
Cleveland,  Dominion  Park  school, 
Regina,  on  Story  telling  to  children. 
Owing  to  the  small  attendance  it  was 
decided  to  take  these  papers  as  read, 
as  they  would  be  printed  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Saskatchewan  educa- 
tional association. 

On  Wednesday,  the  chief  librarian  of 
Regina  public  library  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  association  addressed 
the  general  meeting  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan educational  association  on  the 
"Public  library  in  public  education." 

The  next  annual  gathering  of  the 
association  has  been  fixed  to  take  place 
in  Regina. 

Iowa— The  Des  Moines  library  club 
has  closed  a  most  successful  and  enjoy- 
able year.  The  club  is  primarily  a 
social  organization  made  up  of  libra- 
rians from  the  city,  state  and  college 
libraries.  Some  topic  of  interest  to  all 
is  presented  at  the  bimonthly  meetings. 

A  most  enjoyable  entertainment  for 
the  Shakespearean  tercentenary  cele- 
bration on  April  4  was  a  procession  of 
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representatives  of  characters  from  the 
plays  of  Shakespear  with  music  from 
the  plays.  Folk  dances  followed  by  a 
reading  from  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
made  the  evening  most  enjoyable. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  year  will  be 
city  parks. 

Much  credit  for  the  splendid  pro- 
grams of  the  year  is  due  Miss  Genti- 
liska  Winterrowd,  president,  and  her 
assistants.  Miss  Grace  Shellenberger 
and  Miss  Pearl  Hamilton. 

Missouri—  The  Columbia  library  club 
is  a  live  organization  of  41  members. 
These  members  are  not  only  librarians 
and  student  assistants  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  University  library,  but 
include  also  the  librarians  of  Stephens 
and  Christian  Junior  colleges,  and  the 
State  Historical  Society  library  and 
the  Public  library  of  the  city. 

Regular  monthly  meetings  are  held 
from  October  to  May.  The  evening 
is  divided  between  literary  and  social 
interests.  A  successful  feature  of  the 
work  this  year  has  been  that  of  dele- 
gating the  business  of  the  club  to  stand- 
ing committees  such  as  program,  en- 
tertainment and  refreshment  commit- 
tees. 

One  night  an  enjoyable  John  Muir 
program  was  rendered,  consisting  of 
an  excellent  paper  on  the  life  and 
works  of  this  great  naturalist,  and  of 
selections  read  from  his  Stickeen.  The 
April  meeting  consisted  in  discussing 
the  various  items  of  interest  in  the 
Shakespeare  exhibit  held  in  the  faculty 
room  of  the  new  library.  The  most 
amusing  feature  of  the  social  hour  has 
been  that  of  the  White  Elephant  party 
held  soon  after  Christmas.  Undesir- 
able gifts  were  brought  and  auctioned 
off  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  money 
was  raised  to  pay  for  refreshments. 
The  precedent  has  been  to  make  the 
last  meeting  a  picnic  in  the  woods. 

The  club  looks  forward  to  enter- 
taining the  State  library  association  at 
the  annual  meeting  next  fall. 

Bessie  M.  Roberts, 

Secretary. 


North  Carolina— The  N.  C.  library  as- 
sociation held  its  tenth  annual  meeting 
at  Gastonia,  April  12-13. 

At  the  first  meeting  the  address  of 
welcome  by  the  mayor  of  the  town  was 
responded  to  by  Miss  Mary  B.  Palmer, 
president  of  the  association.  Miss 
Minnie  W.  Leatherman,  secretary  of 
the  Library  commission,  in  her  ad- 
dress urged  the  association  and  citizens 
of  the  state  to  aid  in  the  campaign  for 
a  public  library  in  every  town  in  North 
Carolina  by  1920.  She  was  followed 
by  Miss  Sarah  Askew  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey commission.  Miss  Askew  is  not 
only  an  expert  in  her  line  of  work  but 
a  very  fascinating  speaker.  Aside  from 
her  delightful  story-telling  she  won  the 
hearts  of  the  people  by  her  charming 
personality. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  associa- 
tion met  in  two  sections  for  round  table 
discussions  of  the  problems  of  public 
and  college  libraries.  The  college 
librarians  discussed  "Teaching  the  use 
of  books  and  libraries  in  our  schools 
and  colleges."  The  public  librarians  dis- 
cussed "Scientific  management  and  ef- 
ficiency in  the  library ;"  "How  the  pub- 
lic library  can  project  itself  into  the  life 
of  a  community ;"  "The  pamphlet  prob- 
lem."   General  discussion  followed. 

After  the  session  the  visitors  were 
taken  for  an  automobile  ride  and  served 
a  delightful  luncheon  by  the  Woman's 
Betterment  association. 

Thursday  afternoon,  Mrs  A.  F. 
Griggs  of  the  Durham  public  library 
gave  a  very  helpful  demonstration  of 
the  use  of  books  and  libraries  to  the 
high  school  children,  the  librarians  and 
the  public.  At  the  business  session, 
reports  of  officers  and  committees  were 
made  and  the  following  officers  elected : 
President,  Miss  Mary  B.  Palmer;  vice 
presidents,  Mrs  D.  A.  Garrison,  Mrs  L. 
D.  Coltrane,  Mrs  M.  O.  Linton;  secre- 
tary, Carrie  L.  Broughton;  treasurer, 
Mrs  A.  F.  Griggs. 

Thursday  night,  Dr  Maurice  G.  Ful- 
ton of  Davidson  college  gave  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  Shakespeare  and 
Stratford. 
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On  Friday,  the  librarians  were  the 
guests  of  Miss  Palmer  and  the  directors 
of  the  Carnegie  library  in  Charlotte. 
An  automobile  ride  and  a  delightful 
luncheon  were  given  in  honor  of  the 
visitors,  the  Board  of  trustees  of  the 
Charlotte  Carnegie  library  being  hosts. 
Carrie  L.  Broughton. 

Tennesse^-The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Tennessee  library  association  convened 
at  the  Chattanooga  public  library,  April 
17,  Miss  Margaret  Dunlap  presiding. 
The  theme  of  the  meeting  was.  Oppor- 
tunities for  library  growth  in  Tennessee. 

Miss  Lucy  E.  Fay,  University  of 
Tennessee  library,  Kiioxville,  gave  a 
survey  of  school  libraries,  based  on  the 
answers  to  a  questionnaire  sent  by  the 
U.  S.  bureau  of  education  to  Tennessee's 
96  county  superintendents  of  education. 
More  encouraging  than  the  report  of 
actual  conditions  was  Miss  Fay's  ac- 
count of  the  interest  in  and  ambition 
for  their  school  libraries  which  the  writ- 
ers showed. 

The  possibilities  of  the  high  school  li- 
brary and  how  it  should  be  administered 
were  most  interestingly  presented  by 
Miss  Harriet  L.  Johnson,  librarian  of 
the  Knoxville  high-school  library. 

Miss  Margaret  Kercheval,  librarian, 
Carnegie  library,  Nashville,  handled  the 
subject,  "City  libraries:  what  they  are 
doing."  She  spoke  of  various  new  de- 
mands which  are  being  made  on  city  li- 
braries, and  how  they  are  filled  in 
representative  institutions.  Miss  M.  U. 
Rothrock,  Cossitt  library,  Memphis, 
mentioned  some  definite  means  of  pub- 
licity by  which  the  city  library  can 
reach  and  serve  its  community. 

The  history  and  present  status  of 
county  library  work  in  Tennessee  was 
given  by  Miss  Louise  McMillin,  Chatta- 
nooga public  library,  who  told  of  some 
of  her  experiences  in  establishing 
branches  of  the  Chattanooga  library 
among  the  East  Tennessee  mountains. 
What  the  county  libraries  mean  to  the 
community  was  told  vividly  and  earn- 
estly by  Prof  W.  P.  Lockwood,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Daisy  high-school.  He  spoke 
especially  of  the  county  library  in  his 


school  and  its  value  as  the  social  and 
intellectual  center  of  the  community. 
These  two  talks  about  pioneer  library 
work  in  Tennessee's  picturesque  moun- 
tain region  were  particularly  inspir- 
ing. 

Mrs  Pearl  W.  Kelley,  department  of 
Library  extension,  Nashville,  reviewed 
library  progress  in  the  state  at  large  dur- 
ing 1915.  She  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  free  county  library  now  ex- 
ists at  Greenville,  Greene  County,  and 
that  plans  are  being  matured  for  several 
new  library  buildings  in  various  towns. 

Discussion  was  led  by  Miss  Manila 
W.  Freeman,  who  also  spoke  briefly 
about  some  notable  features  of  the  1915 
A.  L.  A. 

John  J.  Mahoney,  president  of  the 
Library  board,  Chattanooga,  expressed 
pleasure  at  having  the  Tennessee  library 
association  meet  with  the  local  library 
and  emphasized  the  duty  of  city  libraries 
to  serve  their  own  counties. 

Officers  for  1916-17  were  elected  as 
follows:  President,  Chas.  D.  Johnston, 
Cossitt  library,  Memphis ;  first  vice-presi- 
dent. Miss  Dora  Sanders,  Vanderbilt 
university,  Nashville;  second  vice-presi- 
dent. Miss  Louise  McMillin,  Chatta- 
nooga public  library ;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. Miss  M.  U.  Rothrock,  Cossitt  li- 
brary, Memphis. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting, 
members  of  the  association  and  guests 
were  taken  on  a  special  car  to  Signal 
Mountain  inn,  where  luncheon  was 
served.  Signal  Mountain,  which  was 
used  as  a  signal  station  during  the  Civil 
war,  commands  a  magnificent  view  of 
moimtains,  river  and  valley.  From  there, 
guests  were  taken  to  Lookout  Mountain, 
from  which  one  gets  other  excellent 
views  of  the  surrotmding  coimtry  and  a 
glimpse  of  the  historic  "battlefield 
above  the  clouds." 

Washington^  A  library  section  is  one 
of  the  active  units  of  the  Inland  Em- 
pire teachers  association  which  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton, April  20-21. 

A  session  of  the  library  section  was 
held  on  Wednesday  afternoon  in  the 
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Lewis  and  Clark  high-school  with  Miss 
Frances  Yeomans,  of  Chewelah,  in  the 
chair.  Mr  Hargraves,  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Colfax,  discussed  "The 
high  school  in  the  small  town,"  and 
Superintendent  Wagley  of  Kettle  Falls 
advocated  consolidation  of  school  and 
town  libraries.  Miss  Fargo,  librarian 
of  the  North  Central  high-school  of 
Spokane,  described  interestingly  the 
library  exhibit  borrowed  from  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  which  was 
on  display  in  the  library.  The  exhibit 
contains  much  important  material  on 
the  subject  of  school  libraries  and  the 
work  of  public  libraries  with  schools, 
displayed  graphically. 

The  second  session  was  held  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  Mr  G.  W.  Fuller, 
librarian  of  Public  library  of  Spokane, 
urged  on  the  meeting  the  importance 
of  county  libraries.  Mr  Fuller  called 
attention  also  to  the  proposed  library 
survey  of  the  State  of  Washington,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mrs  Preston,  state 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Washing- 
ton. Ex-State  superintendent  Dewey 
and  Mr  Watson  contributed  to  the  dis- 
cussion. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Gertrude  Buckhous,  libra- 
rian of  the  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula;  secretary,  Mary  C.  Richard- 
son, librarian  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
high  school,  Spokane.  Miss  Mabel  M. 
Reynolds,  librarian  of  the  State  normal 
school  at  Cheney,  was  appointed  per- 
manent secretary,  whose  office  should 
be  a  clearing  house  for  all  kinds  of 
library  information  in  the  Inland  Em- 
pire. A  resolution  of  commendation  of 
the  idea  of  a  state  supervisor  of  school 
libraries  was  passed. 

Margaret  Roberts. 
Coming  meetings 

The  Illinois  library  association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Ottawa, 
probably  on  October  18-19.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  week's  end  following 
be  spent  at  Starved  Rock  Park. 

The  Minnesota  library  association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting,  September  7-9 


at  Virginia.  Dr  Edward  Steiner  of 
Grinnell  college  and  J.  H.  Hearding  of 
Duluth,  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Oliver  Mining  Company,  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal speakers. 

The  meeting  of  the  Ohio  library  as- 
sociation will  be  held  in  Cincinnati, 
October  3-5. 


Interesting  Things  in  Print 
A  pamphlet  of  12  pages  octavo,  con- 
taining a  "List  of  books  by  Indiana  au- 
thors in  the  Indianapolis  library,"  has 
been  issued. 

A  joint  list  of  current  periodicals  in 
the  libraries  at  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
was  published  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Trinity  College  Bulletin. 

The  Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh  has 
issued  a  selected  list  of  stories  to  tell  to 
children  with  stories  and  poems  for  holi- 
day programs.  The  list  was  prepared  by 
Miss  Edna  Whitemen,  supervisor  of 
story  telling  in  the  library. 

A  list  of  contemporary  American  fic- 
tion recommended  to  students  for  gen- 
eral reading  has  been  published  by  the 
Purdue  university  library.  The  list  was 
prepared  by  H.  H.  Peckham  and  Paul 
Sidwell,  instructors  in  English  in  the 
university. 

The  City  of  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, has  issued  a  40-page  pamphlet  on 
"recent  poetry."  It  supplements  an 
earlier  publication,  "Some  modern 
verse."  It  covers  in  general  the  best 
works  of  the  present  century  which 
have  been  added  to  the  library  in  the 
past  10  years.  This  list  was  also  com- 
piled by  Miss  E.  H.  King  of  the  library 
staff,  as  was  the  first  one. 

A  supplementary  catalog  of  books 
for  districts,  townships,  and  high 
schools  in  Michigan  has  been  issued 
by  the  State  library  and  the  State  de- 
partment of  education  in  Michigan. 

The  list  is  arranged  by  subjects  and' 
has  in  addition  a  list  of  references  for 
Camp-fire  Girls*  libraries.  Boy  Scouts,, 
Michigan      young     people's      reading- 
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classes  and  a  correct  list  of  prices  for 
books  in  the  prepared  list. 

A  preprint  of  chapter  18  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  Manual  on  library  economy  con- 
tains a  lengthy  and  a  very  clear  discus- 
sion of  classification  written  by  Miss 
Corinne  Bacon.  The  matter  is  treated 
comprehensively,  in  that  the  various 
phases  of  it  are  treated  chronologic- 
ally as  well  as  philologically.  Com- 
ments both  for  and  against  are  made  on 
the  various  schemes  of  classification. 
In  addition  to  the  discussion  of  classifi- 
cation itself  and  the  various  schemes, 
rules  for  classification  and  for  book 
numbers  are  also  treated. 

The  presentation  of  the  subject  is 
clear,  definite  and  well-balanced.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  bibliography 
which  closes  the  chapter  was  not  made 
more  inclusive  than  it  stands. 

A  list  of  books  for  township  libraries 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  been  pre- 
pared by  O.  S.  Rice,  supervisor  of 
school  libraries  and  has  been  issued 
from  the  office  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction. 

The  state  law  of  Wisconsin  provides 
that  the  books  purchased  for  the  town- 
ship libraries  by  the  school  authorities 
shall  be  selected  from  the  list  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  The 
list  just  issued  is  intended  to  cover  a 
two  years  period,  April  1916  to  April 
1918.  It  is  arranged  by  subjects  and  is 
quite  fully  annotated.  It  is  classified  by 
D.  C.  and  has  a  very  complete  author's 
index. 

The  history  of  the  Michigan  Board 
of  Library  commissioners  shows  that 
for  the  six  years  during  which  the 
basic  work  of  the  organization  was 
done,  the  commission  received  only 
$800  a  year.  On  this,  the  report  says 
that  "the  whole  state  was  organized 
and  the  future  work  mapped  out." 

Helen  L.  Price,  the  county  normal 
instructor,  reports  that  140  students 
have  taken  the  elementary  course  in 
library  class  training  in  the  normal 
schools  of  Michigan.  Last  year  there 
were  68  pupils  enrolled  exclusive  of 
those  who  took  courses  in  children's 


work.  There  are  423  traveling  libraries 
in  circulation.  The  249  public  libraries 
in  Michigan  contain  1,644,692  v.  and 
the  township  and  district  libraries 
A  list  of  state  and  government  pub- 
lications are  included  in  the  report. 
These  ought  to  be  of  special  help  to 
teachers  and  librarians. 

An  outline  for  the  Supplementary- 
Course  in  U.  S.  Documents  by  Adelaide 
R.  Hasse  used  in  the  New  York  Li- 
brary School  covers  an  arrangement 
of  subjects  that  suggest  an  absorbingly 
interesting  presentation,  as  some  of  the 
topics  will  illustrate;  Our  first  ambas- 
sadors to  foreign  countries;  American 
culture  in  the  diplomatic  service,  New 
Yorkers,  New  Englanders,  Southerners 
and  Westerners;  Our  navy  in  diplo- 
matic history;  The  history  of  the  ideas 
of  international  peace ;  Events  in  which 
the  state  department  participated  at 
various  periods;  Jay's  treaty.  These 
with  a  number  of  other  topics  relating 
to  the  public  known  as  phases  of  U.  S. 
documents  look  really  tempting  with 
none  of  the  foreign  aspects  usually  at- 
tributed to  Public  Documents. 

Lapp,  J.  A.,  and  C.  H.  Mote.  Learning  to 
earn.  A  plea  and  a  plan  for  vocational 
education,  p.  241.  Bobbs-Merrill,  Indian- 
apolis.   $1.25.    1915. 

Wherein  libraries  have  displayed 
their  weakness  and  librarians  have  re- 
vealed their  shortcomings,  in  common 
with  school  teachers,  professors  and 
our  educational  system  as  a  whole,  the 
authors  of  "Learning  to  earn"  pass 
judgment  in  a  manner  not  entirely 
amicable.  The  book  is  a  plea  for  in- 
dustrialized education  and  industrial- 
ized libraries. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  discussing 
duties  which  libraries  must  perform  in 
extending  the  opportunities  for  voca- 
tional education. 

From  the  report  of  the  Indiana  com- 
mission on  Industrial  and  agricultural 
education,  of  which  Mr  Lapp  was  sec- 
retary, a  section  commenting  on  the 
work  of  the  library  in  relation  to  voca- 
tional training  is  quoted,  followed  by 
the  authors'  candid  opinion  of  libraries 
and  librarians. 
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"The  weakness  of  the  library,  as  pointed 
by  the  report,"  they  state,  "consists  in  its 
failure  to  provide  literature  of  vocational 
worth.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  want  of 
demand  for  the  information,  but  largely  to 
the  lack  of  qualification  on  the  part  of  the 
librarian.  Librarians  to  a  large  degree  are 
mere  lovers  of  books.  Such  qualifications 
as  they  have  are  in  the  realm  of  literature, 
history  and  art.  They  have  little  technical 
or  industrial  knowledge  and  less  sympathy 
with  the  industrial  world.  Few  helps  have 
been  accorded  them  by  guiding  agencies. 
Library  associations  and  state  commissions 
give  ample  guidance  for  book  selection  in 
boys'  and  girls'  stories,  modern  novels  and 
in  literature,  art,  history  or  social  science, 
but  provide  slight  guidance  in  the  selection 
of  books  suitable  for  vocational  workers." 
(p.  253.) 

The  book  compels  attention  by  the 
presentation  of  educational  possibili- 
ties now  unrealized  in  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  life  in  this  age  of  commercial 
activity.  It  asserts  the  need  of  a  school 
system  which  will  devote  itself  more 
diligently  to  training  for  business,  for 
the  trades,  agriculture,  home,  and  in- 
dustrial callings.  An  expansion  of 
educational  aims  and  facilities  far  be- 
yond anything  ever  attempted  here  or 
abroad,  is  urged.  It  is  the  expression 
of  a  conviction  that  industry,  business 
and  agriculture  must  rely  for  future 
growth  upon  a  wider  dissemination  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  business  prin- 
ciples. The  authors  came  nearly  stating 
the  import  of  the  problem  in  a  single 
sentence:  "Enough  knowledge  is  al- 
ready stored  up  to  revolutionize  the 
practical  world  if  it  could  only  be 
brought  into  action."     (p.  24.) 

The  part  which  public  libraries 
would  have  in  a  program  of  vocational 
education  with  such  an  end  in  view 
suggests  itself.  It  would  consist  in  the 
systematic  dissemination  of  the  knowl- 
edge pertaining  to  the  industries  and 
vocations,  in  conjunction  with  the 
schools.  In  treating  the  question  of 
public  school  education  the  assumption 
exists  and  is  expressed  repeatedly 
throughout  the  book  that  the  educa- 
tional process  should  be  primarily  and 
immediately  functional,  with  the  "life- 
career  motive"  always  in  the  fore- 
ground and  the  training  of  pupils  for 


the  career  or  vocation  as  the  end  in 
view  and  the  purpose  of  attendance  in 
school.  Cultural  training  would  ema- 
nate spontaneously  from  the  linking 
up  of  the  process  of  education  with  the 
daily  living.  The  plan  advanced  takes 
into  consideration  the  facilities  of  vo- 
cational education  already  in  existence 
and  here  the  revision  of  the  standards 
of  education  would  have  its  beginning. 
The  period  of  attendance  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades  would  be  shortened. 
Prevocational  schools  would  receive 
the  pupils  from  the  elementary  school 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  six- 
teen. An  elaborate  system  of  commer- 
cial schools,  industrial,  trades,  agricul- 
tural, continuation  schools  and  home- 
training  schools  would  be  developed  to 
replace  the  present  public  schools  and 
high  schools.  The  schools  would 
graduate  their  pupils  into  the  public 
libraries.  The  system  would  be  built 
on  community  needs,  always  adapting 
its  curriculum  to  local  conditions.  The 
state  would  exercise  supervision,  while 
uniformity  of  method  and  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  burden  of  expense 
would  be  obtained  by  federal  aid.  The 
plan  is  inclined  toward  the  paternal- 
istic, the  whole  teaching  theory  from 
kindergarten  to  university  being  found- 
ed on  the  idea  of  vocational  training 
for  mastery  of  the  life-work,  and  at- 
tendance in  school  compulsory. 

The  book  attempts  to  make  an  issue 
of  the  problem  and,  in  a  sense,  chal- 
lenges educators  to  take  a  stand.  How- 
ever sound  the  reasons  supporting  the 
view  that  education  might  better  be 
derived  from  the  real  conditions  of  a 
people's  national  life  than  by  injecting 
it  through  text-books  and  formulae,  the 
book  is  quite  likely  to  arouse  the  oppo- 
sition of  those  whose  cooperation  is 
sought  because  of  the  attitude 
assumed.  There  will  be  those  who 
think  that  industry  could  benefit  as 
much  by  adopting  some  of  the  methods 
of  the  classroom  as  by  imposing  an  in- 
dustrialized curriculum  upon  the 
school. 

Ralph  E.  Duncan. 
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Library  Schools 
Carnegie  library  ichool 

Miss  Anna  Holding,  librarian  of  the 
Brumback  library,  Van  Wert,  O.,  gave 
a  talk  on  "County  work  as  developed 
by  the  Brumback  library,"  April  1/. 

A  course  in  Public  speaking  con- 
ducted by  Mrs  Ella  B.  Kirk  was  begun 
April  20. 

Lectures  on  Parliamentary  law  are 
being  given  once  a  week  to  the  junior 
class  by  William  A.  Jordan. 

April  28-May  2,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Knapp,  chief  of  the  children's  depart- 
ment of  the  Detroit  public  library,  De- 
troit, Michigan,  gave  four  lectures  on 
Biography. 

Miss  Adah  Hopkins,  instructor  in 
the  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie 
school,  is  giving  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Social  conditions  to  the  senior  class. 

Mrs  Gudrun  Thorne-Thomsen  of 
Riverside,  Illinois,  gave  10  lectures 
May  8-16  on  storytelling.  The  school 
invited  those  interested  to  an  open  lec- 
tufe  on  the  evening  of  May  12  in  the 
lecture  hall  of  Carnegie  institute  when 
Mrs  Thomsen  spoke  on  "Story  telling 
as  a  folk  art."  • 

Junior  students  are  receiving  in- 
struction in  sewing  and  mending  books 
in  the  library  bindery,  where  each  stu- 
dent is  scheduled  for  three  periods. 

Alumnae  notes 

^sther  Friedel,  special  student  '14- 
'15,  has  resigned  her  position  of  chil- 
dren's librarian  of  the  Carnegie  free 
library  of  Allegheny,  to  become  assist- 
ant children's  librarian  of  the  Browns- 
ville junior  branch  of  the  Brooklyn 
public  library. 

Alice  R.  D.  Gillim,  '15,  is  organizing 
the  Public  library  at  Munroe,  Louis- 
iana. 

Mabel  Harlow,  '14,  has  resigned 
from  the  children's  department  of  the 
Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  children's  librarian 
in  the  Public  library,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Mary  Hughes,  '15,  has  resigned  her 
position  of  children's  librarian  of  the 
Public  library,  Victoria,  B.  C,  Can- 
ada, and  has  been  appointed  children's 


librarian  of  the  Ballard  branch,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

Helen  R.  Lang^tt,  '16,  has  been  made 
librarian  of  the  Woods  Run  branch  of 
the  Carnegie  free  library  of  Allegheny. 

Martha  J.  Sands,  '15,  was  married 
May  4,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  Louis 
Kirtland  of  Poland,  Ohio. 

Carolyn  D.  Stevens,  '16,  has  resigned 
her  position  of  children's  librarian  of 
the  Public  library,  Burlington,  Iowa, 
to  become  children's  librarian  of  the 
Carnegie  library  of  Homestead,  Pa. 
Sarah  M.  Bogle, 
Principal. 

New  York  public  library 
The  juniors  have  visited  the  libraries 
of  the  following  local  institutions  dur- 
ing the  spring  term:  Colimibia  univer- 
sity. Teachers'  college,  Avery  library. 
School  of  journalism.  City  college, 
Hunter  (Normal)  college;  Children's 
museum  and  Brooklyn  institute;  Russell 
Sage  Foundation;  American  society  of 
Civil  engineers.  Municipal  reference  li- 
brary, Mercantile  library.  New  York 
Society  library;  Montague  branch  of 
the  Brooklyn  library,  Pratt  institute. 

Lectures  from  visiting  librarians  have 
been  as  follows: 

Junior  lectures: 

Library  buildings  and  Library  legislation 
(seven  lectures),  W.  R,  Eastman. 

Work  with  schools,  Miss  Harriet  Wood. 

Civics,  woman,  and  common  sense,  Miss 
Maud  Van  Buren. 

Senior  lectures: 

The  small  library  (two  lectures),  Mrs 
Alma  D.  Custead.  Patchogue,  L  I. 

The  special  library,  Miss  Marian  Glenn. 

Commission  work,  Miss  Sarah  B.  Askew, 
also  Mrs  Belle  Johnson. 

Cataloging  for  children's  rooms,  Miss 
Emma  F.  Cragin. 

The  seniors  of  the  reference  course 
have  completed  a  comparison  of  alma- 
nacs and  yearbooks,  which  may  be  con- 
sulted by  anyone. 

Dr  H.  L.  Koopman,  librarian  of 
Brown  university,  has  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  deliver  the  Conmiencement 
address  on  Friday,  June  9. 

Miss  SutlifF  has  delivered  a  course  of 
four  readings  on  "Modem  poetry"  at 
the  Patchogue  public  library  this  winter. 
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The  juniors  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing Miss  Van  Buren  at  tea  after  her 
lecture. 

Ellen  M.  Foster  (junior,  1912)  was 
married  to  Harold  I.  Bell,  April  27,  at 
Ottiunwa,  Iowa.  They  will  reside  in 
Portland,  Maine. 

The  bibliography  subjects  selected  by 
the  present  senior  class  are  as  follows: 

Literature  of  the  dance,  Ethel  M.  Clarke. 

School  lunches,  Lucy  Condell. 

Pageants,  Caroline  H.  Davis. 

Co-operative  schemes  for  purchase  of 
food,  Louise  E.  Jones. 

Education  of  women  before  the  19th 
century,  Jessie  McCurdy. 

Year  books  of  learned  societies,  contain- 
ing biographical  material,  Johanna  Olchew- 
sky. 

Chinese  art,  Olivia  H.  Paine. 

Opportunities  for  women  in  business  and 
the  professions,  Elizabeth  Prall. 

Poetry  of  democracy,  Ena  Robb. 

Novels  of  life  in .  the  Southern  states, 
Grace  Thomson. 

List  of  books  published  in  Albany  up  to 
the  Civil  war,  Glenroie  R.  W.  Vail. 

Translations  of  Greek  dramas,  Ella  E. 
Wagar. 

Subjects  for  the  senior  theses  are: 

History  of  Philadelphia  libraries,  Eliza- 
beth V.  Clark. 

The  furnishing  of  the  children's  room, 
Gladys  L  Grain. 

Care  of  clippings  and  ephemeral  material, 
Philena  A.  Dickey. 

Relation  of  the  library  to  the  community, 
Jennie  C.  Engell. 

Yorkville  district:  Study  of  the  com- 
munit3r  for  library  purposes,  Dorothy  A. 
Goodrich. 

Library  publicity,  Jessica  Hopkins. 

Music  collections  in  public  libraries,  Gara 
L.  Overton. 

History  of  the  high  school  library  move- 
ment of  the  United  States,  Helen  Salzmann. 

Difficult  problems  of  librarianship  in 
China,  Samuel  T.  Sen^. 

History  of  cooperative  cataloging,  Eliz- 
abeth /.  Sherwood. 

Aguilar  district:  Study  of  the  community 
for  library  purposes,  Ray  Simpson. 

Importance  and  use  of  the  normal  school 
library,  Maud  I.  Stull. 

Libraries  in  Vermont,  Edna  H.  Wilder. 

Mary  W.  Plummer, 

Principal. 
New  York  state  librafy 

In  some  ways,  it  was  rather  unfor- 
tunate that  this  year's  library  trip  cov- 
ered the  same  general  route  taken  by 
three  other  library  schools  at  nearly 


the  same  time.  In  other  ways,  the 
visit,  which  lasted  from  April  3  to  11 
inclusive,  was  merely  another  demon- 
stration of  the  hospitable  treatment 
which  we  have,  through  long  experi- 
ence, come  to  expect  from  New  Eng- 
land libraries.  Springfield,  Worcester, 
Boston,  Harvard  University,  Medford, 
Salem,  Somerville  and  Providence  were 
visited.  The  new  Widener  library  and 
the  new  building  of  the  Boston  Athen- 
aeum were  among  the  libraries  first 
visited  by  the  school  this  year. 

Despite  the  large  size  of  the  party, 
53,  the  schedule  was  carried  out  with 
but  one  noticeable  complication,  and 
that  one  not  the  fault  of  the  students. 
In  addition  to  the  uniformly  courteous 
treatment  received  everywhere,  espec- 
ially pleasant  features  of  the  trip  were 
the  informal  reception  given  by  Mr 
and  Mrs  Shaw  and  the  staff  of  the 
Worcester  public  library,  a  luncheon 
given  by  Dr  Wilson  of  Clark  univer- 
sity at  which  the  school  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  President  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  and  teas  given  at  the  Somerville 
public  library,  the  Essex  institute, 
Simmons  college,  Medford  public 
library,  and  John  Carter  Brown  library. 
Mr  Gardner  M.  Jones  again  kindly  took 
the  entire  party  in  a  special  car  to  his 
branch  library  and  guided  them  to  the 
Essex  and  Peabody  institutes,  and  Dr 
H.  L.  Koopman  placed  the  party  under 
similar  obligations  at  Providence.  The 
informal  tea  given  in  the  pleasant 
rooms  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  li- 
brary made  a  very  pleasant  end  to  the 
trip. 

The  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  have  included  in 
their  revised  rules  a  recent  recommen- 
dation of  the  faculty.  Hereafter,  the 
school  year  will  begin  the  third 
Wednesday  in  September  and  end  the 
third  Friday  in  June.  Supervised  prac- 
tice work  and  the  library  visit  are  also 
officially  recognized  as  part  of  the 
work  of  the  school  year. 

The  school  will  close  June  23  to  per- 
mit those  students  who  desire  to  do  so 
to  attend  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  at  As- 
bury  Park.    The  first  part  of  the  sum- 
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mer   session   will    begin    Wednesday, 
May  31 ;  the  second  part,  June  21. 

Lectures  from  visiting  lecturers  have 
been  as  follows: 

April  14 — Branch  library  administra- 
tion, by  Miss  Mary  Casamajor  of  the 
Prospect  branch  of  the  Brooklyn  public 
library. 

April  24 — Some  experiences  in  com- 
mission work,  by  Miss  Sabra  W. 
Vought,  formerly  of  the  Ohio  library 
commission. 

April  27-28 — Commission  work  in 
New  Jersey.  Two  lectures  by  Miss 
Sarah  B.  Askew  of  the  New  Jersey 
library  commission. 

May  3-4 — Library  buildings.  Two 
lectures  by  Mr  W.  R.  Eastman. 

May  8— The  college  library  build- 
ing ;  and  Literature  of  mountaineering, 
by  N.  L.  Goodrich,  librarian  of  Dart- 
mouth college.  The  latter  was  given 
before  the  library  round  table. 

F.  K.  Walter. 
Simmons  college 

The  Simmons  College  library  school 
does  not  make  an  annual  "tour  of  li- 
braries/' as  most  of  the  other  schools 
do,  hut  throughout  the  year,  usually 
on  Monday  afternoons,  it  visits  neigh- 
boring institutions,  and  occasionally 
spends  a  Saturday  visiting  groups  of 
libraries  in  more  distant  cities.  During 
the  month,  April  17-May  17,  such  visits 
were  made  to  the  Massachusetts  state 
library,  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  the 
Widener  library  of  Harvard  university, 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  blind, 
and  to  an  auction  sale  at  Libbie's.  In 
Providence,  the  Public  library  and  the 
Athenaeum,  the  Rhode  Island  state 
library,  and  the  John  Hay,  John  Carter 
Brown  and  the  Annmary  Brown  libra- 
ries were  visited. 

In  May  the  outside  lectures  were: 
Miss  Ethel  Johnson,  Special  libraries; 
Mr  Langdon  Ward,  Branch  libraries; 
Miss  J.  Maud  Campbell,  Work  with 
foreigners. 

The  only  new  topics  taken  up  in  this 
period  of  the  course  are  Library  build- 
ings, and  Classed  cataloging. 

Final    examinations    occur    May    29- 


June  9,   and   Commencement   day   this 
year  falls  on  Jime  14. 

During  the  summer  practice  work 
will  be  done  in  various  libraries,  much 
of  it  imder  the  supervision  of  the 
Massachusetts  free  public  library  com- 
mission. 

Sommcr  Mstioii 

The  Conference  called  by  the  Com- 
mission to  meet  at  Simmons,  July  25-27, 
will  be  open  also  to  all  those  registered 
in  the  siunmer  class  and  its  sessions  will 
be  considered,  for  them,  a  part  of  the 
course  in  Reference  and  Library  econ- 
omy. 

The  speakers  at  the  conference  will 
be  Mr  Belden,  Miss  Campbell,  Mr 
Lowe,  Miss  Jones,  of  the  Commission, 
Miss  Donnelly  and  Miss  Crampton,  of 
the  college,  Miss  Wheeler  of  Leominster, 
Miss  Wiggin  of  Belmont,  Mr  Greene 
of  Amherst,  Mr  Wellman  of  Spring- 
field. 

1916-17 

While  this  year  is  but  just  drawing 
to  its  close,  the  program  for  1916-17  is 
determined  upon.  The  present  staff  of 
instructors  will  be  tmchanged,  except 
that  the  College  is  compelled,  with  the 
greatest  regret,  to  accept  Mr  Bolton's 
decision  that  pressure  of  work  will 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  carry  the 
course  of  lectures  in  the  history  of  li- 
braries next  year.  A  few  minor 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  curricu- 
lum, the  only  new  departure  being  that  a 
new  elective  called  "High  school  libra- 
ries,'* is  offered  to  those  who  have  had 
the  course  in  "Library  work  with  chil- 
dren." This  will  be  given  during  the 
second  term,  once  a  week. 

Rebecca  Gross,  '12,  was  married  May 
17  to  Frederick  Stephen  Marsh. 

Ella  M.  Coats,  '16,  has  been  appointed 
to  a  position  whose  duties  will  be  divided 
between  the  Social  Service  library  and 
the  Simmons  College  library  department. 

Barbara  Keith,  '15-16,  has  been  ap- 
pointed on  the  cataloging  staff  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum. 

Marjorie  Yates,  '16,  has  received  an 
appointment  in  the  Swarthmore  College 
library. 

Chie  Hirano,  special,  will  catalog  in 
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the  Japanese  department  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  fine  arts  this  summer. 

Alice  Rowe,  '15-16,  has  received  an 
appointment  as  general  assistant  in  the 
Wellesley  College  library. 

Florence  Sutherland,  '08,  has  resigned 
from  the  Seward  Park  branch  of  the 
New  York  public  library  to  take  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Kern  County  library  at 
Bakersfield,  California. 

June  Richardson  Donnelly, 
Director. 

Western  Reserve  university 
The  schedule  for  the  past  month  has 
included  the  course  in  Governments 
documents  given  by  Carl  P.  P.  Vitz, 
of  the  Cleveland  public  library,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  library  school.  In  con- 
nection with  this  course  the  students 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  one 
of  the  city  council  meetings. 

The  outside  lecturers  for  the  month 
have  been  as  follows:  Dr  E.  A.  Peter- 
son of  the  Cleveland  public  school,  who 
spoke  on  "Recreation  a  community 
necessity" ;  Mr  F.  W.  Jenkins,  librarian 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  library, 
on  "The  Russell  Sage  Foundation," 
"The  library  as  a  civic  factor,"  "The  li- 
brary and  the  delinquent."  These  were 
the  concluding  lectures  in  the  course 
on  "The  public  library  and  com- 
munity welfare,"  and  the  inspiring  mes- 
sage which  Mr  Jenkins  brought  to  the 
school  aroused  genuine  enthusiasm  in 
all  who  heard  him  speak.  Miss  Kath- 
leen Jones,  librarian  of  the  McLean 
Hospital  library,  Waverley,  Mass., 
spoke  on  "Institutional  libraries,"  es- 
pecially those  in  hospitals,  giving  the 
students  a  glimpse  of  this  compara- 
tively new  field  of  library  service  in 
helping  those  who  are  mentally  and 
physically  sick.  Miss  Harriet  A.  Wood, 
School  librarian  of  the  Portland  (Ore- 
gon) public  library,  gave  an  account  of 
the  splendid  work  with  the  schools  of 
Multnomah  county  and  spoke  on  the 
administration  of  school  libraries.  Miss 
Bessie  Sargeant  Smith,  supervisor  of 
smaller  branches  and  high  school  libra- 
ries of  the  Cleveland  public  library, 
spoke  on  "High  school  libraries."    Mrs 


Emily  Gibson  of  the  new  Cleveland 
Art  museum  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  "Educational  work  of  art 
museums,"  Miss  Clara  L.  Myers,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  English,  spoke  on 
"The  essay,"  and  Professor  Benjamin 
P.  Bourland  on  "Poetry."  Both  are 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

Miss  Evelyn  Hess,  W.  R.  L.  S.,  '13, 
who  has  returned  to  Cleveland  as  the 
children's  librarian  of  the  new  East 
Cleveland  public  library,  was  a  guest 
of  the  school  for  an  afternoon,  and  gave 
a  very  interesting  talk  on  her  work 
with  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  in  New 
York  public  library. 

On  April  15,  the  Alumni  association 
presented  on  its  lectureship  foundation, 
Marie  L.  Shedlock,  the  English  story 
teller,  who  lectured  on  "Humor  in  edu- 
cation," illustrated  by  scenes  from  Alice 
in  Wonderland  and  other  stories.  This 
lecture  was  given  in  Amasa  Stone  me- 
morial chapel,  located  on  the  Adel- 
bert  college  campus,  and  immediately 
following  it  there  was  a  reception  for 
Miss  Shedlock  in  the  rooms  of  the  li- 
brary school.  Members  of  the  univer- 
sity faculty,  the  Cleveland  library  staff 
and  interested  friends  of  the  school 
were  guests. 

The  school  was  closed  from  April  19 
to  27,  the  Easter  vacation  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

Alice  S.  Tyler, 
Director. 

University  of  Wisconsin 
The  observance  of  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  school  proved  enjoyable 
and  stimulating  alike  to  the  present 
class  and  the  alumni,  who  returned  for 
the  occasion,  April  29.  The  formal  pro- 
gram consisted  of  two  lectures;  the 
first,  appropriate  in  connection  with  the 
University  celebration  of  Shakespeare's 
tercentenary,  was  given  by  Mr  Charles 
D.  Stewart,  entitled  Unacademic  ad- 
ventures in  Shakespeare.  For  the  other 
May  Day  speaker  an  alumna  of  the 
school  was  chosen  for  the  first  time, 
Hannah  M.  Lawrence,  1910,  supervisor 
of  branches,   Buffalo    (N.   Y.)    public 
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library.  Her  paper,  The  added  cubit, 
was  delightfully  sympathetic. 

The  reception  was  attended  by  more 
than  200  friends  of  the  school.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  annual  exhibition  of  poster 
bulletins  on  the  gallery  walls,  the  dis- 
play cases  in  the  foyer  contained  speci- 
men sheets  from  the  students'  notes 
and  syllabi,  and  their  tools,  all  of  which 
graphically  illustrated  to  the  alumni 
the  course  of  study  carried  on  at  the 
present  time. 

The  business  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
association  took  place  at  2  o'clock  and 
the  reunion  dinner,  with  78  present,  at 
the  Woman's  building  in  the  evening. 
Miss  Lawrence  presided;  letters  and 
telegrams  were  read  from  Mrs  Sawyer, 
Miss  Drake,  Miss  McCollough,  Miss 
Kennedy  and  Mrs  Brewitt,  all  formerly 
connected  with  the  faculty;  from  Miss 
Hinsley,  president  of  the  Alumni  asso- 
ciation, and  Mrs  Blackall;  toasts  were 
given  by  Miss  Hazeltine,  Mr  Dudgeon, 
and  Mr  Blakeman,  and  brief  responses 
were  made  for  each  of  the  10  classes, 
every  one  of  which  was  represented 
The  spirit  of  the  occasion  was  most 
inspiring.  The  tables  were  prettily 
decorated  with  pink  sweet  peas  and 
snap  dragons,  and  the  menu  cards  were 
furnished  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Demo- 
crat Printing  Co.  Announcement  was 
made  at  the  banquet  by  Ada  J.  Mc- 
Carthy, '07,  that  the  alumni  intend  to 
present  a  Victrola  to  the  school  to 
commemorate  the  decennial.  The  gift 
of  the  class  of  1916  was  presented  by 
Helen  Farr,  the  president,  a  collection 
of  fifteen  Victrola  records.  The  even- 
ing was  spent  in  dancing. 

The  following  alumni  took  part  in 
the  reunion: 

Class  of  1907,  Mrs  Anna  D.  Smith 
Blakeman,  Ada  J.  McCarthy,  Margaret 
Reynolds,  Ella  V.  Ryan  and  Mrs  Mary 
E.  Bechaud  Steffen;  1908,  Helen  Tur- 
vill;  1909,  Polly  Fenton ;  1910,  Lilly 
M.  E.  Borresen,  Bettina  Jackson,  Han- 
nah M.  Lawrence,  Emma  Wald;  1911, 
Florence  E.  Dunton;  1912,  Florence  R. 
Castor,  Sadie  Wykes;  1913,  Mary  A. 
Egan,  Dorothy  B.  Ely,  Marion  Hum- 
ble,  Mrs  Elizabeth   S.  Koelker;   1914, 


Jessie  W.  Bingham,  Martha  Burt, 
Lucius  H.  Cannon,  Feme  L.  Congdon, 
B.  Mildred  Coon,  May  C.  Lewis,  Geor- 
gia Lutkemeyer,  Ruth  C.  Rice,  Julia  C. 
Stockett,  Callie  Wieder;  1915,  Ethel  E. 
Else,  Margaret  Ely,  Cecilia  Troy, 
Loretta  von  Syberg,  Irma  M.  Walker; 
class  of  1916  attended  in  a  body.  Cath- 
erine E.  Head,  1915,  visited  the  school 
a  few  days  later  and  told  the  students 
of  her  interesting  year  in  the  Cleveland 
training  class  for  children's  librarians. 

In  addition  to  the  scheduled  lec- 
tures of  the  spring  term,  the  class 
visited  in  sections  the  private  bindery 
and  heard  a  lecture  by  Miss  Katherine 
Hall  on  her  work.  Miss  Mary  A.  Wig- 
gin  of  the  Massachusetts  Consumers* 
league  spoke  on  the  Characteristics 
of  a  good  trained  worker,  drawing  her 
illustrations  from  a  keen  observation 
of  libraries.  The  school  was  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  secure  convocation 
tickets  for  the  concert  given  by  the 
Russian  Cathedral  choir,  when  it  ap- 
peared in  Madison.  In  the  discussions 
on  sociological  material,  talks  have 
been  given  by  J.  A,  Hazelwood  of  the 
Civil  service  commission,  Sidney  J. 
Williams  of  the  State  industrial  com- 
mission, and  L.  W.  Hutchcroft  of  the 
State  board  of  health.  The  students 
had  opportunity  .to  hear  several  dis- 
tinguished Shakespearean  critics, 
among  others,  Charles  Mills  Gayley 
and  William  Allan  Neilson,  who  lec- 
tured at  the  university  in  April.  Prof 
Bleyer  of  the  school  of  journalism  de- 
livered a  special  lecture  to  the  class  on 
Newspapers  for  libraries. 

The  classes  are  at  work  on  their  bib- 
liographies. 

Appointmentg  to  date,  class  of  1916 

Stella  E.  Baskerville,  member.  Train- 
ing class  for  children's  librarians, 
Cleveland  public  library. 

Winifred  G.  Batchelor,  organizer, 
Waukesha  public  library. 

Helen  R.  Cochran,  reviser,  Wiscon- 
sin library  school. 

Margaret  E.  Davenport,  assistant, 
Freeport  (111.)  public  library. 

Florence  C.  Day,  librarian,  Edgerton 
public  library. 
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Gertrude  L.  Ellison,  assistant  refer- 
ence librarian,  Duluth  (Minn.)  public 
library. 

Grace  W.  Estes,  librarian,  Stanley 
public  library. 

Alta  D.  Fifield,  assistant,  Branch 
dep't,  Cincinnati  (O.)  public  library. 

Juliet  Lawrence,  librarian.  West  Du- 
luth (Minn.)  branch  library. 

Georgie  G.  McAfee,  assistant,  Evans- 
ville  (Ind.)  public  library. 

Jessie  F.  Montgomery,  librarian, 
DepH  of  extension,  University  of  Al- 
berta, Edmonton,  Canada. 

Lucius  H.  Cannon,  legislative  refer- 
ence course,  '14,  who  has  been  doing 
special  indexing,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion with  the  American  Appraisal  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine, 
Preceptor. 

The  Baker-Taylor  Company  have 
readjusted  a  line  of  their  business  in 
their  new  quarters  at  354  Fourth  Ave. 
in  New  York  City  which  is  very  much 
larger  and  a  more  convenient  place 
than  their  former  quarters. 

A  recent  visit  showed  books  upon 
books,  one  might  almost  say  tons  of 
books,  of  all  publishers,  most  attractive 
in  their  clean  covers  and  with  plenty 
of  light  in  which  to  examine  them. 
The  librarians  who  expect  to  go  to 
New  York  after  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting 
would  find  it  most  instructive  to  see 
the  system  and  order  that  is  observed 
in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  cus- 
tomers. While  in  many  ways  diflferent 
from  the  routine  of  a  library,  still  it  in- 
dicates promptness,  accuracy  and  abil- 
ity. "Team  work"  in  its  most  effective 
form  in  fireproof,  sanitary  quarters  is 
an  attraction  that  is  well  worth  seeing. 

Report  attached  to  a  broken  chair  in 
the  Cleveland  public  library: 

This  is  how  it  happened — 
A  reader  sitting  in  this  chair 
Fell  fast  asleep,  quite  unaware. 
Soon,  as  in  ancient  Eden's  plan, 

Occurred,  alas,  "the  fall  of  man." 
The  man  was  bruised;  the  chair  was  broke. 
The  public  viewed  it  as  a  joke. 

— W.  F.  S. 


News  from  the  Field 
East 
The  Public  library  of  Dover,  New 
Hampshire,  records  44,275  v.  on  the 
shelves ;  circulation,  76,848,  53%  of 
which  was  fiction ;  total  number  of  bor- 
rowers, 15,840;  income,  $6,260;  sal- 
aries, $2,693;  books,  $1,108;  total  main- 
tenance, $6,017. 

Miss  D.  C.  Miller,  who  has  been 
librarian  at  Easthampton,  Mass.,  for  47 
years,  has  resigned  her  position.  She 
has  been  with  the  library  since  it  was 
first  organized  and  has  served  the  long- 
est of  any  town  official  that  has  ever 
been  connected  with  Easthampton. 

Miss  Alice  Jordan,  children's  libra- 
rian at  Boston  public  library,  will  pub- 
lish an  article  in  the  July  number  of 
Modern  Hospital  on  books  for  children 
in  hospitals,  homes  for  cripples,  etc.  It 
is  a  list  for  convalescents  and  reprints 
may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Association  of  hospital  librarians. 
Miss  Ida  Woodcock,  Butler  hospital. 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Henrietta  St.  B.  Brooks,  libra- 
rian of  Wellesley  college,  died  at  her 
home  in  Wellesley,  Mass.,  March  20. 
Miss  Brooks  was  graduated  from  Welles- 
ley. At  various  times  she  was  connected 
with  the  library  at  Harvard  college  and 
the  Carnegie  library  at  Pittsburgh.  In 
1905  she  went  to  Wellesley  college  as 
assistant  librarian  and  was  elected  libra- 
rian in  1909. 

Central  Atlantic 
Harriet  H.  Stanley,  N.  Y.  State,  '95, 
has  been   substituting  temporarily  in 
the  Public  library  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 

A  memorial  exhibit  is  on  display  in 
the  Prints  division  of  the  New  York 
public  library  in  memory  of  the  late 
Henry  Wolf. 

The  Public  library  of  Buffalo,  New 
York,  has  received  by  the  will  of  the 
late  J.  C.  Beecher,  a  collection  of  86  v. 
and  29  pamphlets  relating  to  the  horse. 

In  a  recent  seven  day  campaign  carried 
on  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  for  a  li- 
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brary  building  costing  $325,000,  the  total 
amount  subscribed  was  $325,294. 

Because  of  the  gift  of  a  site  for  a 
building,  the  Wilmington  institute  free 
library  will  lay  plans  and  begin  work 
for  the  new  library  building. 

Alice  T.  McGirr,  N.  Y.  State,  '06-'07, 
has  resigned  her  position  as  first  as- 
sistant in  the  reference  department  of 
the  Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh,  to 
accept  the  librarianship  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  library. 

Ernest  Bruncken,  for  seven  years  as- 
sistant registrar  of  the  Copyright  divi- 
sion of  the  Library  of  Congress,  has 
been  dismissed  from  the  service.  News- 
paper accounts  of  the  matter  state  that 
there  was  friction  between  Mr 
Bruncken  and  other  employees  of  the 
Division  because  of  alleged  statements 
by  Mr  Bruncken  reflecting  upon  the 
United  States  and  President  Wilson. 

Sabra  W.  Vought,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y. 
State,  '01,  served  as  temporary  assist- 
ant in  the  Educational  Extension  di- 
vision of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  from  January  to  May  1. 
Miss  Vought  will  return  to  Albany  in 
June  to  give  the  instruction  in  catalog- 
ing in  the  N.  Y.  State  library  summer 
school. 

The  Free  public  library  of  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  for  1915,  reports  a  growth  in  six 
years  of  from  less  than  10,000  to  over 
50,000  volumes,  practically  all  by  pur- 
chase. The  year's  total  circulation  of 
over  238,000  is  a  gain  of  18,000  above 
last  year.  The  Loan  Print  department 
has  more  than  doubled  its  output  and 
has  increased  by  some  5,000  new  prints. 

The  library  was  host  at  a  well  attended 
Round-table  and  luncheon  for  neighbor- 
ing librarians  given  during  the  fall.  A 
successful  municipal  exhibit  was  held  at 
the  main  building  during  the  week  of 
January  25-30. 

Central 

Malcolm  G.  Wyer,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y. 
State,  '03,  will  be  the  director  of  the 
Iowa  Summer  library  school. 

A  branch  of  the   Public   library  at 


Decatur,  Illinois,  has  been  opened  in 
the  Durfey  school  in  that  city. 

The  State  library  commission  of  Ohio 
has  appointed  J.  Howard  Dice  state  li- 
brary organizer  and  Miss  Edith  Hyde 
legislative  reference  librarian. 

Clara  S.  Hawes,  N.  Y.  State,  ^94,  is 
cataloging  at  the  Wajme  County  Med- 
ical Society  library,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Blanche  V.  Watts,  N.  Y.  State,  '10- 
'11,  will  assist  in  the  Iowa  Summer 
library  school  as  secretary  and  reviser. 

Bessie  B.  Scripture,  N.  Y.  State,  '12- 
'13,  librarian  of  the  East  high  school, 
Minneapolis,  will  assist  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  summer  library 
school. 

Alice  D.  Cruikshank,  N.  Y.  State,  '03- 
'04,  has  been  appointed  assistant  cata- 
loger  at  the  Ohio  State  University- 
library. 

Ellyn  C.  Broomell,  N.  Y.  State,  '13- 
'14,  left  the  University  of  Chicago  li- 
brary to  become  assistant  librarian  at  the 
Armour  institute  of  technology. 

Mary  Bostwick  Day,  for  four  years 
librarian  of  the  Wheeler  library,  South- 
ern Illinois  normal  university,  resigned 
in  May  and  will  return  to  her  home, 
3413  Calumet  avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  in 
June. 

Ruth  M.  Willard,  N.  Y.  State,  '11- 
*12,  resigned  her  position  with  the 
Iowa  library  commission  and  has  gone 
to  the  Minneapolis  public  library  as 
first  assistant  in  the  Thirty-sixth  St. 
branch. 

Ruth  Wallace,  N.  Y.  State,  '13-14, 
head  of  catalog  department,  Evansville 
(Ind.)  public  library,  will  have  charg^e 
of  the  reference  course  at  the  Chau- 
tauqua summer  library  school,  Aug^. 
4-18. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public 
library  of  Menominee,  Michigan,  re- 
cords receipts,  $6,472 ;  expenditures, 
$4,709,  of  this  $1,121  for  books;  $1,890 
for  salaries  and  $641  for  heat  and  light. 
Circulation,  46,958;  62%,  fiction. 

A  number  of  victrola  concerts  were 
held  during  the  winter. 
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All  the  books  dealing  with  interna- 
tional law  in  the  library  of  Dr  J.  B. 
Angell,  formerly  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  was  left  by  his 
will  to  the  general  library  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  collection  contains  many 
law  books  which  are  not  found  in  any 
library  in  the  United  States. 

The  new  Public  library  building  at 
Franklin,  Indiana,  was  dedicated,  April 
28.  The  exercises  were  in  charge  of  the 
various  clubs  of  the  city  and  township 
which  had  assisted  in  securing  the  new 
building.  The  Woman's  club  of  Frank- 
lin, particularly,  deserves  credit  for 
starting  the  library. 

The  library  has  5,000  v.  and  11  branch 
stations  in  Franklin  and  Needham  town- 
ship, with  a  circulation  of  7,000  v.  books. 

The  News  Bulletin  of  the  Cleveland 
public  library  for  April  under  the  head- 
ing "Some  things  the  Cleveland  public 
library  did  last  year,"  records  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Conducted  its  work  through  606  dis- 
tributing agencies  besides  the  main  li- 
brary; lent  3,173,783  v.  for  home  use 
or  4.96  books  per  capita;  supplied 
rooms  for  over  500  meetings  for  clubs 
and  other  organizations  at  the  main 
library  alone  and  for  many  more  at 
the  12  larger  branches  having  club 
rooms;  conducted  free  library  lectures 
and  concerts  courses  at  four  of  the 
larger  branches  having  auditoriums, 
besides  opening  these  rooms  for  the  use 
of  many  outside  agencies ;  lent  3,893  v. 
for  the  blind;  241,292  v.  in  21  foreign 
languages;  1,392,482  v.  to  children  (13 
times  as  many  books  as  there  are  chil- 
dren of  the  reading  age  in  Cleveland)  ; 
circulated  121,568  v.  to  factories,  tele- 
phone offices,  department  stores,  clubs, 
engine  houses,  churches,  etc.,  through 
45  deposit  stations  and  65  delivery  sta- 
tions ;  held  story  hours  for  the  children 
at  26  branches  besides  schools,  institu- 
tions, vacation  schools  and  settlements. 

The  completion  of  several  buildings 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  provided  quarters  for  the 
Classical  department  with  its  library  of 


about  39,000  v.,  also  the  Geology  and 
Geography  departments  with  a  depart- 
mental library  of  about  11,000  v. 

The  European  war  has  interfered 
with  the  extension  of  exchange  rela- 
tions with  the  belligerent  countries. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  establish 
exchanges  in  neutral  countries.  Con- 
nections with  the  University  of  Chris- 
tiania  and  a  number  of  learned  societies 
in  Norway  and  Sweden  were  made  by 
the  Associate-director,  during  the  au- 
tumn of  1914.  Similar  efforts  in  the 
South  American  countries  have  not  as 
yet  yielded  the  desired  results. 

A  number  of  valuable  gifts  were  re- 
ceived during  the  year. 

There  was  an  accession  of  28,280  v. 
during  the  year.  There  are  over  100,- 
000  V.  not  yet  accessioned. 

The  committee  has  been  at  work  to 
study  the  problems  of  excessive  dupli- 
cation of  books  and  over-lapping  of  de- 
partmental libraries.  The  results  of 
this  study  will  be  presented  in  the 
forthcoming  third  edition  of  the  Hand- 
book of  the  libraries. 

There  were  cataloged  during  the 
year,  64,440  v.  representing  30,506  titles. 
A  test  on  the  cost  of  cataloging  cover- 
ing 100  titles,  60  of  them  being  in  for- 
eign languages  and  the  majority  repre- 
senting rather  difficult  books,  gave  an 
average  cost  per  title  of  nearly  $.60. 

The  total  number  of  readers  in  the 
general  library,  335,542;  books  circu- 
lated outside  the  library,  116,123.  The 
average  time  for  book  delivery  has 
been  determined  to  be  less  than  five 
minutes. 

In  connection  with  the  reserve  book 
system  it  has  been  customary  to  dis- 
play 8,000  books  on  the  open  shelves. 
The  loss,  during  the  year,  was  found  so 
extensive  that  it  was  found  best  to 
reserve  access  privilege  to  a  great  bulk 
of  the  books.  To  reduce  the  demand 
of  the  reserve  shelves,  sets  of  books  for 
required  reading  in  certain  courses 
have  been  bought  and  will  be  lent  for  a 
fee  of  $3  per  quarter. 

The  increasing  number  of  students 
has  made  it  almost  impossible  to  set 
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aside  time  for  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  library.  A  small  group  of  students 
are  given  some  instruction  in  the 
library  in  the  use  of  the  library  tools. 
A  general  meeting  of  all  first  year  stu- 
dents was  addressed  this  year  by  Mr 
P.  H.  Boynton  on  "Methods  of  biblio- 
graphical research,"  and  by  the  Asso- 
ciate-director of  the  libraries  on  "The 
library  system  and  book  resources  of 
the  university,  with  some  reference  to 
other  libraries  of  Chicago." 

South 

Miss  Fanny  T.  Taber,  N.  Y.  P.  L., 
1914,  has  been  appointed  librarian  at 
Avondale  branch  library,  Birmingham. 

A  new  library  building  at  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  was  opened  to  the  public, 
May  1. 

Grace  Hill,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  State, 
'12,  has  gone  to  the  Kansas  City  public 
library  to  take  charge  of  the  catalog 
department. 

Mr  C.  Seymour  Thompson  for  some 
time  connected  with  the  Washington 
public  library,  has  been  appointed  libra- 
rian of  the  Public  library  of  Savannah, 
Georgia.  Mr  Thompson  will  begin  his 
new  work,  June  15. 

Savannah  has  just  completed  a  new 
library  building  from  a  gift  of  $80,000 
from  Mr  Carnegie. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public 
library  at  Waco,  Texas,  records  a  cir- 
culation of  93,344  V.  There  were  704 
pictures  lent;  number  of  active  card 
holders,  8,011;  accessions,  2,760. 

Instructions  in  the  use  of  the  library 
were  given  in  the  schools.  Lists  of 
books  for  various  interests  in  the  com- 
munity were  distributed  throughout 
the  year.  A  large  number  of  meetings 
were  held  in  the  auditorium,  averaging 
several  each  week. 

A  new  library  buildine  was  formally 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  evening  of 
May  9,  at  Cody,  Wyoming.  The  build- 
ing will  serve  the  Park  County  free 
library  and  a  territory  of  about  33,000 
square  miles. 

Miss    Elizabeth    Abbott,    for    several 


years  librarian  for  the  Studebakcr  Com- 
pany at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has  been 
elected  librarian  of  the  Parmly  Billings 
memorial  library  of  Billings,  Mont.  She 
will  succeed  Miss  Mabel  Collins,  who 
has  resigned  her  position  after  15  years 
of  successful  library  service. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary at  Missoula,  Montana,  records  a 
circulation  of  51,326  v.  with  5,399  bor- 
rowers and  17,456  v.  on  the  shelves. 
Receipts  for  the  year,  $10,036;  expen- 
ditures, $7,162;  salaries,  $2,903;  books, 
$1,345. 

An  offer  has  been  made  by  the  Wom- 
en's clubs  of  the  county  to  make  the 
public  library  serve  the  whole  county 
through  the  branch  and  traveling  li- 
braries. The  matter  will  go  before  the 
County  commissioners  in  a  few  weeks. 

Pacific  Coast 

Helen  E.  Vogleson,  N.  Y.  State,  '03- 
'04,  has  resigned  her  position  as  super- 
visor of  the  County  Extension  depart- 
ment of  the  Santa  Barbara  public 
library  to  become  acting  librarian  of 
the  Inyo  County  library  at  Independ- 
ence, Cal. 

Canada 

W.  O.  Carson,  for  some  time  the  suc- 
cessful librarian  at  the  Public  library 
of  London,  Canada  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Ontario  library  as- 
sociation, has  been  appointed  inspector 
of  public  libraries  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  Public  library  of  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, has  received  as  a  gift  from  Sir 
James  R.  Robertson  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  maps  and  plans  of  the 
held  in  June  with  a  picnic  in  one  of  the 
town  of  York,  1792-1834  and  Toronto, 
1834-1916. 

In  describing  the  gift  the  donor  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  has  many 
other  bound  folios  of  such  maps  and 
plans  together  with  about  6,000  Can- 
adian pictures  in  pen  and  ink,  photos 
and  engravings  all  of  which  have  been 
willed  to  the  Toronto  public  library 
and  later  is  to  become  its  property. 
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I               ine  largest  ooonswre  in  ine  woria.  | 

S                                See  the  chapter  m  Chicago,  poffe  43/' Tour  United  states/' by  Arnold  Beniutt  E 

^  ■■■ 

S  ¥T   is  recognized   all  over  the  country  that  we  earned   this  repu-  S 

S                        tation  because  we  have  on  hand  at  all  times  a  more  complete  E 

s  assortment  of  the  books  of  all  publishers  than  can  be  found  on  the  E 

E  shelves  of  any  other  bookdealer  in  the  entire  United  States.      Our  s 

E  stock  comprises  agricultural  and  technical  works,  theological  and  relig-  E 

E  ious  books,  school  and  college  text  books,  etc.,  besides  the  works  In  E 

E  miscellaneous  literature  that  one  expects  to  find  in  a  general  book  store.  E 

I                  OUR  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT  | 

5  is  devoted   exclusively  to  the  interests  of  Public  Libraries,   Schools,  s 

s  Colleges  and   Universities,  and  our  long  experience  and  familiarity  s 

E  with  this  special  branch  of  the  book  business  enables  us  to  offer  a  E 

5  most  efficient  service.  S 

E  We  should  like  to  have  all  librarians  visit  our  store  with  the  same  E 

E  natural  ardor  expressed  by  Mr.  Bennett,  or  if  nor  in  town,  to  have  a  E 

E  natural  tendency  to  send  us  their  book  orders.  E 

I                                            LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT  | 

I  A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Chicago  | 

■■■  ■■ 
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Unit  wood  book  shelving 


Two' lections  6^  10*  high 

Library  Bureau  wood  shelving  is  built  on  the  iinit  or 
sectional  principle,  making  possible  the  purchase  of  shelving  to 
take  care  of  immediate  n^s  and  permitting  the  addition  of 
more  units  as  future  needs  may  demand. 

It  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  book,  open  shelf,  reading, 
reference  and  periodical  rooms,  and  to  form  partitions  in  a  room. 
The  low  shelving  is  designed  especially  for  the  children's  room. 

This  shelving  is  furnished  single  faced  for  wall  use  or 
doubled  faced  for  use  out  in  the  room.  It  is  made  in  two 
hights  6'  KT  and  4'  6'  and  one  width  36'  with  adjustable 
shelves  S',  l(f  and  12^  deep. 

"Unit  wood  book  shelving"  catalog  free  on  request 

Library  Bureau 

Boston  Chicago  New  York 

43  Federal  tt.  6  North  Michigan  av.  316  Broadway 

(One  block  aouth  from  A.  L.  A.  headqnarten) 

''Evexythin^  lor  the  library  except  the  books** 
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Unit  wood  book  shelving 


Two  sections  e^  10*  hiffh  equipped  with 
newspaper  and  magazine  racks. 


Technical  library  equipment  such  as  newspaper  and  period- 
ical racks,  sloping  shelves  for  display  of  current  magazines  and 
cupboards  for  the  storage  of  back  numbers,  may  be  included  as  a 
part  of  the  reading  room  shelving.  The  above  illustration  shows 
the  adaptability  of  the  L.  B.  unit  wood  shelving  fitted  with  such 
devices.  In  addition  we  can  furnish  bulletin  boards  with  corti- 
cene  display  surfaces  and  upright  type  of  magazine  and  period- 
ical rack. 

This  shelving  can  easily  be  put  together  by  means  of  the 
bolts  and  lag  screws  supplied  with  each  installation. 

Illustrated  catalog  free  on  request 

Library  Bureau 

D«siiii«rs  and  Momh^tm  of 

Technical    library    lornitore    and    nopplies 

Steel   bookatack  Moaeom   oaaea 

Boston  Chicago  New  York 

43  Federal  8t.  6  North  Michigan  av.  316  Broadway 

(One  block  south  from  A.  L.  A.  headquarters) 

Salesrooms  in  leading  cities  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  France, 
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doubt  you  will  stop  over  at  New  York  on  your 

bray  to  and  {rom  tke  American  Library  Association  8 

leeting  to  be  keld  at  Asbury  Park,  June  26tli  to 

july  Iflt,  and  w^e  w^ould  be  very  glad  to  bave  you 

vifit  our   establifbment  w^bile  be  re.      You   will   w^elcome  an 

opportunity  to  see  bow^  tbe  various  functions  oi  a  large  book 

concern  operate,  and  to  become  acquainted  w^itb  tbe  facilities 

and  metbods  oi  a  business  oi  sucb  vital  and  economic  importance 

to  your  profession. 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

^Vbolesale  Booksellers 

354  Fourth  Avenue 
At  Twenty-fizth  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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Qjv/^fti    ir«^of«    A  BOOK  DISINFECTING  MACHiNE 

i^UiCljr    M    IFOtm     SooMtliiBcN«wforUbrftri«»,Schoob.etc. 

Wm.  H.  Rademaekers,  the  well  known  Library  Binder  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  for  many  years  noted 
that  Libraries  and  Schools  need  to  safeguard  employees,  pupils  and  borrowers  of  Books.  He  has  invented 
and  patented  a  book  disinfecting  machine  which  enablei  him  to  disinfect  without  the  slightest  injury,  every 
page  of  a  Book,  after  it  is  rebound. 

Books  carnr  disease  germs.  Libraries  and  Schools  can  now  have  their  books  rebound,  and  at  the  same 
time  disinfected,  without  extra  cost. 

Thirty  years  of  experience  in  all  branches  of  Bookbinding  has  taught  me  what  binding  is  most  suitable 
for  hard  use  in  Libraries  and  Schools. 

I  supervise  all  mjr  work,  my  Bindery  is  always  open  to  visitors.  Send  me  two  works  of  Fiction, 
prepaid,  and  I  will  rebind  same,  one  in  cloth  and  one  in  half  leather,  and  send  them  to  you  that  you  may 
see  samples  of  my  work. 

I  return  all  work  four  weeks  after  receiving  it.    Ask  for  price  list.     Give  me  a  trial. 

WM.   H.   RADEMAEKERS,   improved  Ubrary  Binder 
Biad«r  for  Um  Nwwarfc.  N.  J.  FrM  PabKc  Librarr  CenMr  CbMtar  At*,  uid  Oratoa  St..  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


A    Fresh    Up-to-date    Library    Journal 

Public  Libraries 

Price  $2.00  a  year  In  United  States,  Foreign  $2JtS 
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Six  Norm  itlcldii 


CHICAGO 


DECIMAL  CUSSIFICATION 

Ed.  9.  1915.  nrimmd  and  •alarid 

Cloth  16:  full  flexibl  PeriUn.  or  half  gott  17. 
plat  postage  from  Albany.  N.  Y.  on  4  lb.  Index 
alone:  cloth  18:  full  Persian  or  half  goat  $4, 
plus  postage  on  2  lb. 

To  be  had  at  all  branches  of  Library  Bureau 
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The  Library  and  the  Modern  Univer- 
sity* 

Jay  William  Hudson,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of 
philosophy.  University  of  Missouri 

Three  days  ago  I  stood  before  the 
new  Widener  library  of  Harvard  uni- 
versity. I  tried  to  think  back  278  years 
to  the  time  when  "The  Reverend  Mr 
John  Harvard,  sometimes  Minister  of 
God's  Word  at  Charlstown,  by  his  last 
Will  &  Testament  gave  towards  the 
erecting  the  abovsd  School  or  Colledge, 
the'  one  Moiety  or  halfe  parte  of  his 
Estate/  and  all  his  books."  As  it  was 
with  Harvard,  so  has  it  been  with 
nearly  every  great  university:  its 
founding  has  been  inaugurated  by  the 
founding  of  a  library ;  and  the  growth 
of  the  library  has  almost  invariably 
been  the  concomitant  of  the  univer- 
sity's development. 

This  historic  relation  of  the  library 
to  the  university  has  been  made  infi- 
nitely more  vital  because  of  recent 
changes  in  conceptions  of  education. 
There  are  four  such  changes  which  are 
especially  significant. 

First,  the  library  has  had  to  meet  the 
demands  occasioned  by  the  rapid  mul- 
tiplication of  courses, — which  in  turn 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  rise  of  the 
elective  system.  More  and  more  the 
modern  university  has  tried  to  fulfill 
Ezra  Cornell's  idea  of  a  university:  a 
place  where  anyone  may  obtain  in- 
struction in  any  subject.  An  illustra- 
tion of  this  multiplication  of  courses 
is  found  in  the  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  during  the  last  fifteen 

♦Address  at  the  formal  opening  of  the 
new  library  building  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  January  6,  1916. 


years.  In  1900,  the  number  of  courses 
offered  by  the  College  of  Arts  was 
166:  during  the  next  eight  years,  they 
had  more  than  doubled,  being  367  in 
1908.  In  the  current  catalog,  the  num- 
ber is  476, — exclusive  of  courses  offered 
twice  during  the  year.  This  multipli- 
cation of  subjects  offered  by  the  mod- 
ern university  has  naturally  meant  a 
vast  increase  of  the  number  of  books 
absolutely  needed  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction. 

Second,  the  functions  of  the  univer- 
sity library  have  become  increasingly 
important  because  of  the  wide-spread 
adoption  of  the  laboratory  or  research 
method  in  education.  The  laboratory 
method,  which  was  once  quite  largely 
restricted  to  the  natural  sciences,  is 
now  a  vital  part  of  instruction  in  the 
social  sciences  as  well.  We  are  send- 
ing the  students  to  the  sources;  and 
this  means  sending  students  to  the  li- 
brary, for,  in  the  social  sciences,  the 
sources,  to  a  great  extent,  are  books. 
Add  to  this  that  the  natural  sciences 
themselves  increasingly  encourage,  be- 
sides work  in  the  laboratories  of  experi- 
ment, original  readings  of  the  masters 
of  science, — then  one  may  appreciate 
the  significant  truth  that  the  library  is 
not  merely  a  laboratory  coordinate 
with  others,  but  is  the  central  labora- 
tory of  the  entire  university. 

A  third  significant  fact  in  modern 
education  is  the  growth  of  specializa- 
tion. This  specialization  is  most  ob- 
vious in  the  development  of  graduate 
schools:  but  our  universities  have 
shown  a  sane  reaction  against  an  over- 
free  election  of  courses  by  under- 
graduates, until  there  is  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  insist  upon  a  coherence  and 
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deepening  of  the  student's  curriculum. 
Thus,  while  the  elective  system  means 
an  increase  of  the  library  in  the  num- 
ber of  subjects  represented  by  its 
books,  the  growth  of  specialization 
means  a  necessary  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  books  on  single  subjects.  The 
modern  university  library  must  not 
only  be  extensive,  but  intensive. 

Fourth,  the  modern  teacher  is  grow- 
ingly  constrained  to  adopt  the  sort  of 
pedagogy  which  teaches  a  subject 
through  its  history.  Probably  much  of 
this  interest  in  genetics  is  due  to  the 
wide-spread  discussion  of  the  concept 
of  evolution, — a  concept  which,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  has  been  applied  to  almost 
every  subject  taught  in  a  university. 
F*or  a  long  time  it  has  been  the  custom 
of  philosophers  to  introduce  the  prob- 
lems of  philosophy  through  a  history  of 
philosophy.  Quite  recently  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  hearing  teachers  of  certain 
physical  sciences  allege  as  a  reason  for 
this  that  since  philosophy  had  never 
come  to  any  demonstrable  truths  con- 
cerning any  of  its  problems,  there  was 
nothing  else  for  it  to  do  than  to  teach 
the  history  of  its  failures!  But  now. 
not  only  are  .such  subjects  as  p.sychol- 
ogy,  sociology  and  political  science 
taught  in  terms  of  a  history  of  theories, 
but  the  natural  scientist  himself  is  be- 
ginning to  see  that  one  of  the  best  in- 
troductions to  the  appreciation  of  the 
nature  of  a  scientific  problem  is  through 
discovering  how  it  first  arose  and  how 
it  developed  through  successive  at- 
tempts to  solve  it.  For  the  library, 
this  has  meant  not  only  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  books  taking  up 
the  genesis  and  history  of  univer- 
sity subjects,  but  it  has  meant  a  vast 
increase  of  such  books  as  open  to  the 
student  the  sources  of  yesterday's 
thinking,  even  though  the  conclusions 
of  that  thinking  be  now  modified  or 
discarded.  When  I  first  heard  that 
there  was  considerable  doubt  among 
biologists  with  regard  to  whether  one 
can  inherit  acquired  characteristics,  I 
was  distressed.  For  it  seemed  to  me 
then  that  the  doctrine  was  somehow 
necessary  to  make  human  progress  pos- 


sible. How  could  the  race  improve  if 
the  hard-won  achievements  of  parents 
could  not  be  inherited  in  any  measure 
by  their  children?  Well,  since  then  I 
have  become  reconciled  to  the  newer 
view,  principally  because  I  realize  that 
the  characteristics  most  worth  acquir- 
ing by  succeeding  generations  are 
handed  down  to  them  through  books. 
An  Aristotle,  a  Shakespeare,  a  Schiller, 
cannot  indeed  transmit  to  offspring 
their  acquired  physical  characteristics : 
but  they  can  do  what  is  of  much  more 
importance  to  the  progress  of  the  race, 
— they  can  hand  down  to  succeeding 
generations  forever  the  characteristics 
which  they  value  most  and  which  man- 
kind cherishes  most, — their  ideals  and 
all  the  spiritual  achievements  wrought 
in  the  masterful  pursuit  of  them. 

It  is  well  for  our  American  democ- 
racy that  we  are  thus  gaining  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  present  through  a  perspec- 
tive of  the  past.  For  it  is  one  of  the 
subtle  dangers  of  our  forward-looking 
democracy  that  it  shall  lightly  and  even 
rebelliously  isolate  itself  from  the  past 
and  thus  fail  truly  to  appreciate  the  real 
problems  of  the  present  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  future.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  new  and  wide-spread  study  of 
the  great  problems  through  their  gen- 
esis will  mean  a  new  historic  conscious- 
ness which  will  give  us  that  logic  of 
history  fundamentally  required  by 
democracy's  tasks. 

But  the  library  of  the  modern  uni- 
versity has  not  grown  only  in  terms  of 
these  vital  changes  in  education:  it 
must  grow  to  be  a  still  more  important 
factor  in  university  life  because  of 
needs  of  reforms  in  our  system  of  edu- 
cation,— needs  which  are  now  begin- 
ning to  be  felt  very  keenly  by  all  who 
have  the  welfare  of  higher  education  at 
heart.  We  are  beginning  to  see  that 
while  our  students  can  do  what  they 
are  told  to  do  fairly  well,  they  lack  what 
it  is  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  educa- 
tion to  induce,  an  initiative  which  im- 
pels them  to  look  beyond  the  text  book 
and  the  lecture  for  the  mastery  of  a 
field.  It  is  not  merely  or  chiefly  the 
performance   of   the   task    set    by   the 
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teacher  that  counts  as  genuine  educa- 
tion :  but  the  creation  of  desires  which 
shail  become  at  length  spontaneous  and 
which  shall  express  themselves  in  sup- 
plementary reading  and  research  aris- 
ing from  a  genuine  devotion  to  a  sub- 
ject. This  sort  of  initiative  is  now  so 
rare  among  students  in  our  American 
universities  that  I  well  remember  the 
surprise  I  felt  a  few  years  ago  when,  in 
a  certain  class  in  elementary  psychol- 
ogy, a  student  actually  volunteered  in- 
formation upon  the  lesson  of  the  day, 
derived  from  the  voluntary  reading  of 
an  unassigned  text !  It  is  the  function 
of  the  library  to  invite  this  sort  of  initi- 
ative. And  it  is  the  business  of  the  in- 
structor so  to  articulate  teaching  with 
library  research  that  the  student  will 
utilize  its  manifold  opportunities  with- 
out specific  direction  and  as  a  matter 
of  course.  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
chief  reason  for  the  lack  of  this  sort 
of  initiative  rests  not  so  much  with  the 
student  as  with  the  instructor,  who 
should  create  so  conscious  a  relation 
between  his  courses  and  the  library 
that  the  pertinent  books  shall  be  easily 
accessible  and  the  pedagogical  induce- 
ments to  use  them  compelling. 

Another  great  need  in  present  day 
education  is  the  organizing  by  the  stu- 
dent of  his  separate  courses  into  some 
semblance  of  a  connected  curriculum. 
The  variety  of  courses  in  the  modern 
university,  together  with  the  freedom 
of  the  elective  system,  has  too  much 
tended  to  make  a  student's  education  a 
mere  atomistic  aggregate  of  discrete 
courses  rather  than  a  rational  whole. 
Even  where  the  student  pursues  sub- 
jects more  or  less  related,  as  required 
by  the  majoring  and  minoring  systems 
of  most  American  universities,  they  do 
not  really  articulate  these  subjects  so 
successfully  as  they  should.  Here, 
again,  we  educators  ourselves  are 
largely  responsible.  In  most  of  our 
universities  there  is  no  machinery  by 
which  a  student  is  required  to  think  of 
his  various  studies  in  terms  of  an  or- 
ganized mastery  of  them,  except,  pos- 
sibly, in  the  vocational  schools.  In 
these,   the    incentive    is   obvious :   but 


where  is  there  such  an  incentive  in 
what  is  usually  known  as  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts?  Too  often  the  stu- 
dent is  led,  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
course,  through  our  lack  of  curriculum- 
thinking  to  throw  awajr  his  note-books, 
sell  his  text,  and  exclaim  with  triumph, 
"Thank  God,  Fm  through  with  that !" 
And  the  worst  of  it  is  he  is  through 
with  it,  as  it  is  through  with  him. 

This  ideal  of  organization  in  the  stu- 
dent's education  cannot  be  achieved  suc- 
cessfully unless  the  student  has  learned 
to  fill  in  the  gaps  between  his  separate 
courses  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  uni- 
versity library.  The  student  should  be 
encouraged  in  some  way  or  other  so  to 
organize  his  work  that  he  shall  perforce 
read,  as  generously  as  his  time  will  per- 
mit, unassigned  books  that  will  aid  him 
to  gain  a  total  survey  of  the  field  of  his 
major  studies.  Once  more,  this  means 
a  more  conscious  relation  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  university  library  than  the 
average  instructor  has  yet  attained. 

Closely  related  to  the  obvious  need  of 
initiative  and  organization  in  the  mod- 
em student's  work  is  the  need  of  so  re- 
garding his  education  that  many  of  the 
studies  begun  in  college  shall  be  contin- 
ued beyond  commencement  day.  How 
common  it  is  to  find  that  the  American 
student,  after  graduation,  has  forever 
laid  aside  vital  interests  awakened  dur- 
ing his  college  course!  All  of  us  have 
known  of  students — indeed,  most  of  us 
would  probably  find  ourselves  among  the 
number — who  have  gained,  say,  a  good 
reading  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin 
literature,  or  a  quite  respectable  mastery 
of  the  fundamental  problems  of  econom- 
ics or  philosophy,  but  who  have  never 
seriously  read  a  single  book  in  these  sub- 
jects after  the  benediction  at  the  Com- 
mencement exercises.  Can  university 
education  be  truly  said  to  be  a  success 
under  such  circumstances?  Now,  of 
course,  it  would  be  fatuous  to  say  that 
the  university  library  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  curing  such  a  fundamental  de- 
fect in  the  spirit  of  our  educational 
process.  Yet,  one  can  say  with  truth 
that  if  the  student,  during  his  college 
course,  learns  to  read  for  himself  out- 
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side  of  the  routine  requirements  of  the 
class  room,  he  will  be  more  likely, 
through  the  acquirement  of  such  a  habit, 
to  continue  such  reading  when  his  col- 
lege days  are  over.  Such  habits  should 
be  fostered  or  our  higher  education  is 
largely  in  vain.  Again,  this  means  a 
much  closer  relation  to  the  university 
library  on  the  part  of  both  student  and 
instructor. 

But  nothing  of  all  this  can  be  rightly 
achieved  by  cut-and-dried  methods  of 
pedagogy  or  by  the  machinery  of  rules 
passed  by  faculties  or  enjoined  by  the 
policies  of  administrators.  I  have  seen 
faculties  of  large  universities  become  so 
engrossed  in  the  making  of  rules  that  the 
larger  purposes  and  aims  of  education 
were  lost  in  the  clamorous  click  of  the 
machinery  of  methods  which  have  lost 
the  life  of  the  very  ideals  which  they 
were  genuinely  meant  to  serve.  It  has 
even  come  to  pass  that  often  "mere 
ideals"  are  sneered  at  as  so  impalpable 
and  indefinite  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  for  a  faculty  to  discuss  them,  in 
comparison  with  amendments  to  by-laws 
and  modifications  of  grading  systems, 
valuable  as  such  considerations  are.  And 
yet,  in  the  last  resort,  indeed,  in  the  first 
resort,  all  education  worth  while  is 
through  the  contagion  of  virile,  ever 
conscious,  and  growing  pervasive  ideals. 
All  the  needs  that  I  have  mentioned — 
initiative,  organization,  continuity — are 
possible  only  through  the  contagion  of 
constructive  ideals,  communicated  by  in- 
structors to  students  and  by  students  to 
each  other.  Such  conscious  educational 
ideals  comprise  the  only  true  college 
"spirit."  I  cannot  teach  philosophy  suc- 
cessfully merely  by  compelling  the  stu- 
dent to  become  erudite  in  the  great 
philosophic  systems  of  history.  These 
systems,  to  be  understood  from  within — 
that  is,  vitally — must  be  taught  in  terms 
of  the  living  ideal,  which  the  student 
shall  adopt  as  his  very  own,  of  the  glory 
and  the  worth  of  what  it  is  to  be  a 
philosopher.  One  cannot  teach  English 
composition  merely  through  enjoining 
the  rules  of  grammar  and  of  rhetoric ; 
indeed,  it  is  a  human  impossibility  to 
teach  mere  grammar  and  rhetoric  to  any 


student  who  is  worth  while.  Nobody 
cares  anything  about  mere  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  unless  he  be  an  undesirable 
pedant  and  so  a  still  more  undesirable 
citizen.  No:  the  only  way  successfully 
to  teach  the  writing  of  English  is  to  cre- 
ate in  the  student  a  genuine  love  for  the 
great  masterpieces  of  English  literature : 
so  that,  by  contagion  of  these  masters, 
he  shall  long  to  express  himself  in  lan- 
guage as  near  worthy  of  them  as  his 
ability  can  achieve.  This,  of  course,  will 
mean  that  he  will  study  grammar  and 
rhetoric:  but  grammar  and  rhetoric 
will  be  infused  with  life  and  meaning, — 
transfigured  from  the  dead,  inert  and 
burdensome  baggage  of  a  persecuted 
wanderer  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
to  the  means  of  a  spirit  finding  its  ut- 
terance and  so  finding  itself. 

Now,  where  shall  the  student  find  the 
contagion  of  such  ideals?  First  of  all 
he  must  find  them  in  his  instructor, — 
they  must  be  found  there,  or  education 
is  a  mockery.  Then,  through  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  instructor,  he  shall  find  the 
contagion  of  such  ideals  through  com- 
munion with  the  great  masters  of 
thought  who  perpetually  dwell  within 
the  walls  of  the  university  library.  This 
is  not  merely  a  Place  of  Books:  it  is  a 
Place  of  Visions.  Here,  shall  the  stu- 
dent learn  to  know  the  masters  face  to 
face  and  soul  to  soul, — to  see  them  and 
feel  them  as  concrete,  pulsating  lives 
which  shall  give  new  significance  to  the 
difficulty  of  every  task  and  the  forbid- 
ding hardness  of  every  climb  toward 
knowledge. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  normal  growth  of 
the  modern  university,  as  well  as  the 
growth  that  is  to  be,  through  the  fulfill- 
ment of  new  deeds  and  of  new  ideals, 
have  made  the  library  not  a  mere  ad- 
junct but  an  integral  and  vital  part  of 
the  process  of  education.  The  library 
of  the  modern  university  is  not  a  mere 
department  of  the  university,  but  it  is 
the  synthesis  of  all  departments.  With- 
in these  walls  is  housed  the  university *s 
perpetual  faculty,  the  masters  of  the  sci- 
ences and  humanities  of  all  ages, — ^the 
faculty  to  which  we  whose  names  appear 
in  the  annual  catalogs  are  but  assistants. 
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Who  comprise  the  real  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Missouri?  Homer,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Vergil,  Dante,  Bacon,  Goethe, 
Von  Humboldt,  Shakespeare,  Words- 
worth, Darwin, — and  the  remainder  of 
the  host  of  the  "masters  of  those  who 
know."  Here  is  a  faculty  forever  accessi- 
ble to  students,  winter  and  summer.  Here 
is  to  be  found  the  true  and  perpetual  ex- 
change of  professors:  all  countries  and 
all  times,  from  the  first  university  to  the 
last,  have  sent  them  here.  Here  is  a  fac- 
ulty that  ask  no  raise  in  salary;  receive 
no  harassing  "calls";  who  worry  not 
over  graduating  systems, — happy  im- 
mortals they !  Here  are  the  true  teach- 
ers: for  they  give  nothing  save  as  the 
student  gives  of  his  diligence  and  his 
ideals.  Here,  culture  knows  no  national 
boundaries,  no  casts,  no  clans.  Here  is 
the  beginning  of  that  new  international- 
ism to  which  a  world  in  conflict  shall 
come  at  last.  Here  is  the  great  world- 
parliament,  of  which  the  dreamers  have 
prophesied.  Here  is  democracy  tri- 
umphant: for  here  is  gathered  the 
world's  best  society,  with  no  qualifica- 
tions for  entrance  save  the  ability  and 
purpose  of  those  who  aspire  to  it.  Justin 
Winsor  once  suggested  that  "had  we  in- 
struments delicate  enough  to  register 
them  we  might  yet  hear  the  foot- falls 
of  Plato  walking  in  the  Academy;  the 
denunciation  of  Brutus  on  the  Rostrum ; 
the  prayer  of  Columbus  at  San  Salvador ; 
the  periods  of  Garrick  at  Drury  Lane; 
the  calm  judgments  of  Washington  in 
the  Federal  convention."  But,  wonderful 
as  such  records  would  be,  the  library  is 
stored  with  records  infinitely  more  sig- 
nificant than  these  merely  outward  ex- 
pressions of  the  human  spirit.  We  can- 
not hear  the  foot-falls  of  Plato :  but  we 
can  read  his  innermost  thought  in  his 
printed  dialogues.  We  cannot  listen  to 
the  denunciation  of  Brutus :  but  we  can 
read  his  meaning  in  the  unfolding  drama 
of  Rome's  story.  We  cannot  thrill  with 
the  periods  of  Garrick  at  Drury  Lane: 
but  the  race  can  forever  marvel  over  the 
lines  that  made  Garrick  great.  We  can- 
not listen  to  Washington  in  the  Federal 
convention :  but  the  thoughts  he  uttered, 
the  ideals  he  formulated,  are  here,  for- 


ever accessible  to  those  who,  as  future 
citizens,  will  incorporate  the  best  of  his 
dream  into  the  building  of  the  mightier 
state.     ... 

It  will  come  to  pass  that  a  great  uni- 
versity will  increasingly  be  judged  by  the 
nature  and  use  of  its  library.  Not  by 
the  niunber  of  its  volumes;  not  by  the 
magnificence  of  its  building:  but  by  the 
books  of  power  which  it  houses  and  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  faculty  encour- 
ages their  abundant  and  judicious  use. 
We  intend  this  library  to  develop  in  such 
significant  ways  that  it  shall  serve  to  in- 
vite scholars  here  and  to  draw  serious 
minded  students  here.  We  intend  this 
library  to  fulfill  the  paramount  purpose 
of  a  great  university  library :  the  double 
purpose  of  exact  scholarship  and  cre- 
ative research, — the  research  that  finds 
truth, — and  the  still  greater  research  that 
leads  the  student  to  find  himself. 

In  the  most  significant  sense  of  all,  a 
university  library  is  always  incomplete. 
It  is  a  suggestion  of  the  future  even  more 
than  a  record  of  the  past.  The  best 
books  are  yet  to  be  written;  and  what 
books  these  shall  be  depends  to  some  ex- 
tent upon  the  sort  of  thinkers  this  Uni- 
versity creates  through  just  such  oppor- 
tunities as  this  building  presents, — think- 
ers to  some  of  whom  we  shall  look  to 
take  their  rightful  places  beside  the  mas- 
ters who  dwell  within  this  House  of 
Books.  : 

Now  when  Haiti  is  again  in  the 
public  eye  and  there  is  a  chance  that 
United  States  may  intervene  to  restore 
order,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  ago 
this  country  was  the  gem  of  the  West 
Indies  with  a  white  population  of 
nearly  40,000.  Sixteen  years  later,  the 
last  white  man  had  been  hunted  down 
and  killed  by  the  black  slaves,  and 
Haiti,  or  French  San  Domingo,  had 
relapsed  into  savagery  from  which  it 
has  never  emerged.  The  story  of  this 
strange  and  tragic  episode  has  been 
told  for  the  first  time  in  Enjylish  by 
T.  Lothrop  Stoddard,  son  of  the  fa- 
mous lecturer,  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished "French  Revolution  in  San  Do- 
mingo." 
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Twixt  Library  and  Museum 

Dr  Arthur   E.   Bottwick,   librarimn,   PubHc 
library,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Boundary  regions  are  always  inter- 
esting. Close  to  the  line  separating 
two  regions  of  fact  or  of  thought  clus- 
ter the  examples  that  fascinate  us. 
This  is  true  especially  of  the  library 
and  the  museum.  It  is  my  belief  that 
either  is  justified  in  overstepping  the 
boundary  that  divides  the  two,  when- 
ever such  an  act  supplies  an  omission 
and  does  not  duplicate.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  boundary  region  be- 
tween library  and  museum  that  may  be 
occui)icd  by  either,  but  should  not  be 
occupied  by  both. 

I  shall  try  briefly  to  define  this  re- 
gion and  indicate  how  the  library  may 
occupy  parts  of  it  without  legitimate 
criticism  when  the  necessity  arises. 

Descriptive  and  illustrative  material 
is  to  be  found  in  both  library  and  mu- 
seum. Speaking  generally,  the  former 
is  of  primary  importance  in  the  library 
and  the  latter  in  the  museum.  Many 
books  consist  of  descriptive  text  alone, 
without  pictures  or  diagrams,  and  on 
the  other  hand  a  museum  might  con- 
tain s|)ecimens  without  labels,  although 
they  would  not  be  of  much  use.  In 
i^eneral,  text  with  illustrations  belongs 
in  a  library  and  specimens  with  labels 
in  a  museum.  The  mere  statement  of 
the  distinction  as  it  has  just  been  given, 
however,  shows  that  it  may  be  very 
difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  the  two 
kinds  of  collections.  A  museum  has 
been  defined  as  "a  collection  of  good 
labels  accompanied  by  illustrative  spec- 
imens." Here  the  value  of  the  descrip- 
tive text  is  emphasized,  even  in  the 
museum  collection.  When  descriptive 
treatises  are  shelved  in  connection  with 
the  s|)ecimens,  as  in  some  modern  mu- 
seums, we  have  an  expansion  of  the 
label  into  the  book ;  and  the  museum, 
in  this  one  particular  at  least,  crosses 
the  dividing  line  between  it  and  the 
library.  No  one  would  blame  it  for  so 
doing. 

Similarly  the  library  may  occasion- 
ally cross  the  line  in  the  other  direc- 
tion without  incurring  bl^me.     Let  me 


repeat  that  both  library  and  museum 
may  contain  descriptive  and  explanatory 
text  and  illustrative  material.  In  the 
museum  the  text  is  usually  in  the  form 
of  labels,  attached  to  the  specimens, 
and  there  are  generally  material  ob- 
jects. In  the  library  the  text  is  in  book 
form  and  the  "specimens,"  if  we  may 
so  call  them,  are  plates  bound  into  the 
book. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  library 
toward  the  line  that  separates  it  from 
the  museum  is  when  the  plates,  instead 
of  being  bound  into  a  book,  are  kept 
separately  in  a  portfolio,  the  accom- 
panying text,  corresponding  to  the  "la- 
bels" of  museum  collections,  may  be 
on  the  same  sheet  as  the  plates  (often 
on  the  reverse  side)  or  on  separate 
sheets,  which  may  be  bound  into  a 
book  even  when  the  plates  are  sepa- 
rate. 

Separate  plates  are  very  convenient, 
both  for  reference  use  and  for  exhibi- 
tion. They  are,  of  course,  more  easily 
lost  or  stolen.  The  value  of  exhibi- 
tions of  plates  is  so  highly  estimated  by 
some  librarians  that  they  are  breaking 
up  valuable  volumes  so  that  the  plates 
may  be  used  separately.  This  is  a  sec- 
ond step  toward  the  museum  use  of  the 
library.  I  have  heard  a  well-known 
librarian  assert  that  if  permitted  by  his 
Board  he  would  dismember  every  art 
book  in  his  library,  in  this  way.  Most 
of  us,  especially  if  we  are  interested  in 
the  exhibition  side  of  library  work — 
which  is  distinctly  a  museum  side — 
will  be  inclined  to  sympathize  with 
him. 

Another,  and  I  should  call  it  a  still 
further,  step  toward  the  museum  re- 
gion, is  taken  when  we  deliberately 
create  specimens  by  clipping  and 
mounting.  Most  libraries  are  now  do- 
ing this  freely,  both  for  reference  work 
and  for  circulation.  In  many  cases 
there  are  no  separate  labels  here  ex- 
cept a  brief  descriptive  title,  the  ma- 
terial being  classified  according  to  its 
subject  or  its  intended  use.  The  simi- 
larity to  the  school  museum  or  circulat- 
ing museum — a  very  recent  develop- 
ment of  museum  work — is  striking.    In 
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this  field  the  library  has  been  ahead  of 
the  regular  museums.  The  material 
clipped  and  mounted  is  usually  book 
material — largely  plates  from  books, 
magazines  or  papers.  There  is  much 
other  material  that  can  be  so  mounted 
and  used.  The  similarity  of  collection, 
treatment  and  use  may  be  so  close  that 
the  passage  here  from  the  picture  to 
the  object  seems  almost  negligible ;  yet 
many  persons  apparently  consider  that 
here  we  must  draw  the  definite  bound- 
ary line  between  the  collections  of  the 
library  and  those  of  the  museum.  They 
would  say  for  instance  that  it  is  per- 
fectly legitimate  for  a  library  to  ac- 
quire, preserve  and  use  a  plate  bearing 
a  printed  fac-simile  in  natural  colors,  of 
a  piece  of  textile  goods  but  not  a  card 
mount  bearing  an  actual  piece  of  the 
same  goods,  although  the  two  were  so 
similar  in  appearance  that  at  a  little 
distance  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell 
the  colored  print  from  the  actual  piece 
of  textile.  Librarians  will  not  be  apt 
to  attach  much  importance  to  this  dis- 
tinction, and  those  whose  collections 
include  treatises  on  textiles  with  col- 
ored plates  will  not  hesitate  to  supple- 
ment them  with  mounted  specimens  of 
the  actual  textile  with  typewritten  de- 
scriptions. Generally  manufacturers 
are  only  too  happy  to  furnish  samples 
of  their  current  output,  and  older  speci- 
mens, sometimes  of  historical  interest, 
can  be  bought  from  dealers.  The  pe- 
culiar adaptability  of  this  kind  of  ma- 
terial to  library  use  is  a  physical  one, 
and  is  shared  by  every  flat  specimen 
that  may  be  mounted  on  sheets.  In- 
stances will  occur  to  every  one.  An  ac- 
tual flower  or  leaf,  for  example,  is  gen- 
erally cheaper  than  a  color  production 
of  it,  and  takes  up  little  more  room 
-when  mounted.  A  good  descriptive 
botany  with  inadequate  pictures  may 
well  be  supplemented  by  a  herbarium 
of  this  kind.  Historical  material  is 
quite  generally  flat — often  written  or 
printed  on  card  or  paper — old  pro- 
grams, menus,  railroad  tickets,  dance- 
cards,  timetables,  cards  of  admission, 
souvenirs  of  all  kinds.  This  kind  of 
material,  often  collected  in  scrap  books, 


is  better  mounted  on  separate  sheets,, 
which  may  be  kept  together  in  binders 
on  the  loose-leaf  system  if  desired. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibitions 
I  ever  saw  was  of  foreign  railway  ma- 
terial— timetables,  tickets,  dining-car 
menus,  etc.  Many  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese specimens  were  included.  A  treat- 
ise on  forms  of  railway  tickets,  with 
fac-simile  illustrations,  would  be  eag- 
erly sought  by  libraries;  why  should 
not  the  objects  themselves  be  equally 
valuable?  Librarians  were  glad  to 
have  Miss  Kate  Sanborn's  book  on  old 
wall  papers,  with  its  realistic  reproduc- 
tions, but  how  many  of  them  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  making  their  own 
books  of  specimens,  using  the  papers 
themselves,  instead  of  photographic 
facsimiles  thereof? 

Another  point  of  resemblance  be- 
tween this  kind  of  library  material  and 
that  utilized  by  museums  is  the  fact 
that  its  value  is  so  often  a  group-value 
— possessed  by  the  combination  of  ob- 
jects of  a  certain  kind,  rather  than  by 
any  one  in  itself.  For  instance,  a  com- 
mon earthenware  jar  designed  by  John 
Jones  in  the  Trenton  potteries  may 
have  little  value,  but  if  you  add  to  it  a 
thousand  other  earthenware  jars,  or  a 
thousand  pieces  of  any  kind  designed 
by  John  Jones,  or  a  thousand  other 
specimens  made  in  Trenton,  the  collec- 
tion acquires  a  value  which  far  exceeds 
the  average  value  of  its  elements  mul- 
tiplied by  thousands.  The  former  may 
be  five  cents — the  latter  five  thousand 
dollars.  In  the  same  way  an  illustra- 
tion by  Mary  Smith,  clipped  from  a 
trashy  story  in  a  ten-cent  magazine, 
has  little  value — zero  value,  perhaps. 
But  a  thousand  such  illustrations 
showing  the  published  work  of  Mary 
Smith  from  the  time  she  began  until 
she  acquired  standing  as  an  illustrator, 
is  worth  while. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to- tell 
librarians  that  the  best  way  to  make 
such  a  collection  as  this  is  not  to  search 
for  each  element  by  itself  but  to  gather 
miscellaneous  related  material  in  quan- 
tity and  then  sort  it.  If  you  have  a  pile 
of  slips  to  alphabetize,  you  do  not  go 
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through  the  whole  mass  to  pick  out  the 
A's,  and  then  again  for  the  B's,  and  so 
on.  You  sort  the  whole  mass  at  once, 
so  that  while  you  are  segregating  the 
A's  you  are  at  the  same  time  collecting 
the  B's  and  all  the  rest  of  the  alphabet. 
Likewise,  if  you  want  the  illustration 
work  of  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith,  for  in- 
stance, you  need  not  hunt  separately  for 
bits  from  her  pen ;  you  need  only  clip 
all  the  illustrations  from  magazines 
and  papers  that  would  be  otherwise 
discarded.  Then  you  sort  these  by  the 
names  of  the  illustrators,  and  you  have 
at  once  collections  not  only  of  Miss 
Smith's  current  work  but  of  that  of 
dozens  of  other  illustrators.  This  is 
applicable  in  a  hundred  other  fields. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  museum 
material  adaptable  to  library  use  is  so 
for  physical  reasons.  We  may  go  fur- 
ther and  say  that  the  whole  difference 
between  a  library  and  a  museum  is  a 
physical  difference  rather  than  one  of 
either  object  or  method.  The  differ- 
ence is  one  of  material  and  of  the  man- 
ner of  its  display,  and  these  are  condi- 
tioned by  physical  facts.  The  differ- 
ence between  an  object  and  a  picture  of 
it  is  physical.  It  should  not  astonish 
us,  then,  that  when  this  physical  differ- 
ence is  abolished,  as  it  is  when  the  ob- 
ject itself  is  a  picture,  or  is  minimized, 
as  when  the  object  is  flat  like  the  pic- 
ture and  resembles  it  closely,  like  a  tex- 
tile specimen,  the  boundary  between 
the  museum  and  the  library  practically 
disappears. 

There  are  people  in  whom  the  light 
of  conscience  has  almost  burned  out.  The 
moral  sense  which  was  purposed  to  be 
like  a  magnificent  searchlight  has  lost  its 
brilliancy  and  its  power  to  direct  the 
life.  There  are  consciences  that  merely 
smoke  like  a  bonfire  the  morning  after 
a  celebration.  These  people  have  little 
or  no  sense  of  right.  There  is  no  clear 
flame  in  their  purposes.  They  move 
about  among  men,  governed  by  personal 
inclination.  They  are  morally  erratic, 
and  the  only  continuity  in  their  conduct 
is  found  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  ends. 
— John  Henry  Jowett. 


Making  Worth  WhOe  Boys'  Recrea- 
tional Reading 

Franklin   K.   Mathiews,  Chief-Scout  libra- 
rian, Boy-Sconts  of  America,  New 
York  City 

My  special  interest,  just  now,  is  in 
the  adventure  story  and  the  other  re- 
creational reading  interests  of  the  boy 
in  his  early  teens.  At  this  period  boys 
are  likely  to  read  more  books  than  at 
any  other  time,  some  of  them  reading 
as  many  as  three  or  four  books  a  week. 
What  is  true  for  boys  is  also  true  for 
girls,  for  they  have  a  similar  interest  in 
the  story  of  adventure,  though  at  this 
time  boys  are  not  at  all  interested  in 
the  stories  of  sentiment  that  girls  read 
so  readily. 

Here  is  a  hint  as  to  one  of  the  reasons 
why  boys  are  so  much  interested  in  ad- 
venture stories,  that  is,  in  a  story  pos- 
sessing the  appeal  of  action,  or  "pep," 
as  the  boy  would  say.  There  are  two 
experiences,  common  to  both  sexes  just 
before  and  during  the  early  teen  age, 
the  one  of  unusual  physical  growth,  and 
the  other  of  a  differentiating  of  sex.  Be- 
yond a  doubt,  it  is  this  condition  of 
the  body  that  explains  in  part,  at  least, 
both  boys  and  girls'  interest  in  the 
story  of  action.  Now  "stirs  the  blood 
to  bubble  in  the  veins,"  and  it  is  this 
exhilaration  within  the  muscular  and 
nervous  system  that  excites  the  aver- 
age boy's  or  girl's  interest  in  a  story  in 
which  there  is  "something  doing"  all 
the  time. 

Some  day  a  very  careful  study  will 
be  made  to  discover  just  how  far  the 
adventure  type  of  story  serves  as  a 
prophylactic  for  the  adolescent  at  the 
critical  time  when  youth  needs  to  be 
safe-guarded  at  every  turn.  Mean- 
while, it  is  safe  to  propose  that  careful 
consideration  be  given  to  this  sugges- 
tion and  that,  just  as  far  as  possible, 
boys  and  girls  be  guided  and  directed  in 
their  choice  of  books  at  this  time. 

Moreover,  it  is  these  experiences  of 
the  body  that  give  a  physical  basis  for 
the  rise  and  growth  of  the  imagination, 
making  necessary  proper  exercise  for 
its  wholesome  development.  In  a  word, 
what  the  paraphernalia  of  a  gymnasium 
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are  to  the  body,  books  are  at  this  time 
to  the  imagination — the  means  by 
which,  through  exercise,  it  finds  ade- 
quate expression.  Right  here,  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  notice  that  the  test  as 
to  the  worthwhileness  of  these  adven- 
ture stories  is  not  as  to  whether  they 
teach  morality,  but  as  to  whether  like 
gymnasium  equipment,  they  are  of  the 
best  sort  for  the  purpose  intended. 
That  the  adventure  story  is  of  the  real- 
est  service  in  the  boy's  character  de- 
velopment, there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
at  the  moment  let  us  think  alone  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  story  in  provid- 
ing a  kind  of  mental  gymnastic  para- 
phernalia for  the  exercise  of  his  imag- 
ination and  emotional  nature. 

Unfortunately,  we  usually  associate 
the  uses  of  the  imagination  with  that 
other-worldliness  which  leads  away 
from  the  day's  work  and  the  worship  of 
the  "God  of  things  as  they  are."  We 
are  a  practical  people  and  demand  the 
kind  of  education  which  reaps  rich  re- 
ward in  the  market  place.  But  is  it  not 
true  that  imagination  awakened  and 
well-developed  does  for  us  that  very 
thin^?  What  are  some  of  the  supreme 
qualities  that  distinguish  successful 
men?  May  we  not  count  the  chiefest 
among  them  initiative  and  resourceful- 
ness ;  and  whence  come  these  except  as 
men  possess  creative  and  constructive 
imagination  ? 

So  may  it  not  be  true  that  when  boys 
are  reading  their  story  of  adventure,  if 
it  only  be  of  the  right  sort,  that  this  is 
what  is  taking  place?  The  greatest 
possible  service  education  can  render 
is  to  train  the  boy  to  grasp  and  master 
new  situations  as  they  constantly  pre- 
sent themselves  to  him ;  and  what  helps 
more  to  make  such  adjustment  than  a 
lively  imagination ;  and  what  are  the 
best  stories  of  adventure  but  the  rec- 
ords of  resourcefulness  in  the  face  of 
what  sems  to  be  insuperable  difficulty  ? 
It  is  this  element  in  "Robinson  Crusoe," 
"Swiss  Family  Robinson,"  "Masterman 
Ready,"  and  similar  tales,  that  make 
them  fresh  reading  for  every  genera- 
tion. 

"Fresh    reading    for    every    genera- 


tion," for  there  is  a  time,  the  period  of 
the  early  teens,  that  nature  has  set  for 
the  development  of  personal  initiative 
and  self-reliance.  Heretofore,  the  child 
has  been  largely  influenced  by  what  the 
educator  calls  "the  race  mind."  But 
now  the  break  comes,  it  is  nature's 
purpose  to  make  something  new,  some- 
thing better.  Says  Professor  Edward 
St.  John  in  his  "Stories  and  story  tell- 
ing" :  "It  is  now  that  he  needs  the  ex- 
ceptional and  the  sensational  to  spur 
him  on  to  do  deeds  that  have  never  yet 
been  done.  Nature  now  seeks  to  stir  in 
every  one  the  impulse  to  rise  above  the 
common  level  and  do  surpassing  things. 
Hence  the  impossible  hero  does  not 
repel  and  may  have  a  real  pedagogical 
value." 

Is  it  too  much  to  conclude,  then,  that 
when  boys  read  stories  of  adventure  of 
the  right  kind,  that  these  books  will 
stimulate  such  initiative,  awaken  such 
resourcefulness  as  will  aid  the  boy  to 
change  capacity  into  capability  and  so 
vocationally  help  him  to  find  himself? 
Not  that  the  tale  of  adventure  alone 
will  do  this,  but  rightly,  purposefully 
used,  it  is  sure  to  do  its  share. 

In  their  recreational  reading, boys  find 
delight  in  books  other  than  the  tales 
of  pure  adventure.  Increasingly,  they 
are  interested  in  what  may  be  termed 
"The  What  and  How  to  Do  Books," 
that  is,  books  on  handicraft,  machinery 
and  applied  electricity.  The  relation 
between  the  story  of  adventure  and 
"The  What  and  How  to  Do  Book"  is 
most  intimate — through  these  creative 
imagination  aroused,  seeks  to  express 
itself,  following  the  natural  law,  first 
impression,  then  expression. 

Not  long  since.  I  came  upon  a  very 
striking  illustration  of  this  connection 
between  these  two  types  of  books.  I 
found  in  a  newspaper  and  magazine 
shop  a  man  who  had  observed  this  same 
relation.  In  the  center  of  the  store  he 
had  arranged  a  table,  on  one  side  of 
which  were  the  nickel  thrillers,  and  on 
the  other  side,  what  he  called  his  senti* 
mental  "slush-trough."  To  fill  in  the 
rest  of  the  table,  he  had  placed  imme- 
diately   in    front    such    magazines    as 
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Popular  Mechanics  and  Popular  Elec- 
tricity. He  said  that  watching  this 
table,  he  had  discovered  that  while  it 
was  usual  for  boys  to  read  first  the 
**nickels"  and  then  dip  into  the  "slush," 
in  many  instances,  the  brighter  boys 
turned  very  quickly  from  the  nickels 
to  read  Popular  Mechanics,  etc.  And 
I  am  told  upon  very  good  authority 
that  the  publishers  of  the  nickel  novels 
count  such  magazines  their  biggest 
competitors. 

Here  is  a  hint  as  to  how  to  help  solve 
the  problem  of  boys  reading  too  many 
stories,  a  common  claim  made  by  those 
who  have  to  do  with  the  directing  of 
their  reading.  Boys  should  be  given 
opportunity  to  read  the  very  best 
stories,  but  equal  opportunity  should 
be  presented  for  them  to  secure  those 
books  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  express  themselves  whole- 
somely and  practically  through  some 
work  of  their  hands. 

The  temptation  is  for  boys  to  indulge 
themselves  in  the  reading  of  stories 
simply  to  satisfy  their  craving  for  ex- 
citement. A  legitimate  desire,  and  one 
that  should  be  satisfied,  but  it  is  for 
leadership  to  see  that  something  better 
and  more  permanent  than  mere  feeling 
results  from  the  experience. 

For  we  have  now  not  only  the 
awakening  imagination  to  assist  us,  but 
it  is  just  at  this  time  that  the  instinct 
for  construction  or  destruction  is 
strongest,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance  that  ample  means  be  sup- 
plied the  boy  to  assist  him  in  the 
proper  expression  of  himself.  Not  that 
he  ever  will  become  a  mechanic,  but  in 
this  period  of  mental  and  physical  re- 
adjustment, he  should  develop  skill  in 
the  mastery  of  his  fingers  and  through 
exercise  build  up  a  system  of  well-co- 
ordinated muscles. 

Only  recently  we  have  learned  how 
to  mend  morals  by  making  muscles.  In 
reform  schools,  manual  training  is 
working  many  miracles  in  the  transfor- 
mation of  boys'  characters.  And  we 
are  latterly  learning  that  what  has  such 
merit  for  the  bad  boy  is  of  equal  worth 
for  the  good  one.    He.  too,  may  be  as 


profoundly  influenced  through  the 
work  of  his  hands;  he,  too,  may  learn 
through  his  "hobbies"  the  power  of  ap- 
plication, neatness,  initiative,  resource- 
fulness, carefulness,  honesty  and  many 
more  of  the  elemental  moral  qualities. 

Again,  as  we  study  boys'  recreational 
reading,  we  discover  that  when,  with 
insatiable  appetite  he  is  demanding  a 
story,  there  is  developing  in  the  boy  a 
hunger  for  facts,  a  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge. In  guiding  the  boys'  reading  we 
must,  therefore,  keep  constantly  before 
us  this  two-fold  need  of  the  boys'  de- 
veloping mind — that  it  needs  just  as 
much  fact  as  fiction;  and  moreover, 
that  in  his  fiction,  in  his  adventure  tales, 
we  should  give  him  only  such  as  repre- 
sent facts  in  the  form  of  fiction,  not 
those  that  represent  fiction  as  fact. 

The  boy  of  today  is  being  deluged 
with  a  flood  of  cheap,  story  books  that 
are  as  destructive  of  things  precious  as 
a  Johnstown  flood,  the  menacing  ele- 
ment of  all  these  stories  being*  their 
gross  exaggeration.  That  is  the  best 
story  for  boys  which  in  every  sense  is 
most  true  to  life  and  human  nature. 
But  in  almost  all  of  this  "mile-a-minute 
fiction"  some  inflammable  tale  of  im- 
probable adventure  is  told.  Boys  ride 
on  aeroplanes  as  easily  as  though  on  bi- 
cycles ;  criminals  are  captured  by  them 
with  a  facility  that  matches  the  ability 
of  Sherlock  Holmes ;  and  when  it  comes 
to  getting  on  in  the  world,  the  clever- 
ness of  these  hustling  boys  is  compar- 
able only  to  those  captains  of  industry 
and  Napoleons  of  finance  who  have 
made  millions  in  a  minute.  Insuper- 
able difficulties  and  crushing  circum- 
stances are  as  easily  overcome  and  con- 
quered as  in  fairy  tales.  Indeed,  no 
popular  character  of  history  or  legend 
or  mythological  story  was  ever  more 
wise,  more  brave,  more  resourceful, 
than  some  of  these  up-to-the-minute 
boy  heroes  are  made  to  appear  in  the 
Sunday  supplement  juvenile  stories. 

In  my  judgment,  such  books  debauch 
and  vitiate  the  imagination  as  the  body 
is  debauched  and  vitiated  by  strong 
drink.  A  mother  writes  me  recently: 
"My  son  has  just  obtained  a  book  'Boy- 
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Scouts  of  the  air  at  Eagle  Camp'  which 
is  very  much  in  demand  by  the  boys 
here.  This  is  a  story  of  refugees,  smug- 
glers and  rewarded  captures,  all  im- 
probable adventures,  and  altogether  too 
exciting  for  children  at  any  age."  An- 
other mother  writes :  "So  many  books 
are  loaned  to  our  boys,  full  of  excite- 
ment, but  absolutely  lacking  in  any- 
thing that  calls  out  the  nobility  and 
manliness  that  is  so  ready  and  waiting 
to  be  awakened  in  every  boy." 

To  negative  the  influence  of  any  or 
all  such  modern  thrillers  boys  may 
read,  and  to  help  conserve  the  good  re- 
sults of  the  story  books  that  develop  in 
the  boy  the  creative  imagination,  we 
should  constantly  arrest  his  attention 
with  those  books  of  information  that 
will  familiarize  him  with  things  as  they 
actually  are. 

Such  books  to  delight  the  boy  must 
be  more  than  a  wooden  digest  of  facts. 
He  will  read  even  that  occasionally,  but 
what  moves  him  mightily,  captures  his 
mind  completely,  is  narrative  or  de- 
scription in  which  facts  are  as  much 
alive  as  his  red-blooded  heroes.  Here 
is  a  fine  field  for  the  most  gifted  writers 
— the  prospect  of  making  facts  appear 
to  the  boy  as  fascinating  as  fiction ;  the 
possibility  of  fitting  fact  and  fancy  so 
well  together  that  the  fact,  heightened 
and  colored  is  made  for  the  boy  mind 
tasteful,  appetizing  as  a  good  meal,  and 
as  satisfying  to  his  hunger  for  knowl- 
edge. 

In  order  that  boys  might  derive  from 
their  recreational  reading  the  benefits 
suggested  above,  I  would  propose  that 
whenever  a  collection  of  books  is  made 
for  boys,  that  these  three  chief  reading 
interests,  with  their  relations  be  borne 
in  mind.  One  way  to  do  this  would  be 
to  assemble,  say  one  hundred  such 
books,  placing  them  all  together,  per- 
haps naming  them.  Books  Boys  Like 
Best.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
have  the  decided  advantage  of  keeping 
constantly  before  boys  all  three  types 
of  these  books.  A  very  important  mat- 
ter indeed,  for  it  is  almost  absolutely 
essential  that  if  a  boy  is  to  secure  the 
best  values  for  his  reading,  it  will  be 


only  as  he  has  the  benefit  of  all  three 
kinds  of  books.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
stories  awaken  and  develop  his  imag- 
ination and  on  the  other,  The  What 
and  How  to  Do  Books  make  possible 
a  wholesome  and  practical  expression, 
while  the  books  of  fact  and  information 
serve  to  modify  imagination  by  always 
reminding  a  boy  that  he  is  living  in  a 
world  not  of  fiction,  but  of  hard  and 
stubborn  reality. 


A  Community  Library 

Mary  Kendrick  Norton,  librarian,  Proctor 
free  library,  Proctor,  Vermont 

Just  what  should  a  library  do  for  its 
community  to  merit  the  name  "Com- 
munity library?"  It  should  interest  its 
patrons  in  the  best  of  its  stores  of 
literature;  it  should  be  on  the  alert  to 
impart  to  all  a  knowledge  of  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  doings  of  the  world  at 
lar^e,  and  to  complement  in  every  way 
possible  all  efforts  for  the  uplift  of 
mankind;  it  should  inspire  its  com- 
munity individually  with  a  desire  for 
higher  and  nobler  living  and  it  should 
unite  all  its  townspeople  in  a  strong 
bond  of  brotherhood.  This  ideal  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  library 
is  the  outgrowth  of  the  experiences  of 
fifteen  years  of  library  service.  The 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  de- 
velopment along  these  lines  is  not  only 
possible  but  is  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  work. 

Proctor  is  a  place  of  about  3000  in- 
habitants, quite  a  proportion  of  which 
are  foreigners.  Fifteen  years  ago  the 
library  was  a  subscription  library, 
having  a  membership  of  less  than  one 
hundred  and  a  yearly  circulation  of  be- 
tween five  and  six  thousand.  A  few 
years  later  it  became  free  and  the  circu- 
lation increased  to  about  ten  thousand. 
From  the  first  the  trustees  have  been 
ready  to  further  any  project  that 
promised  to  extend  its  influence  and  to 
their  wise  suggestions  and  hearty  co- 
operation is  due  largely  any  success 
that  has  attended  the  work. 

For  some  time  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  the  people  ever  came  to 
the    library,    and    as   it   had    upon    its 
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shelves  some  5000  well  selected  IkkdIcs 
and  on  its  reading  table  many  fine 
periodicals  it  seemed  a  pity  that  so 
much  perfectly  good  reading  matter 
should  not  be  more  widely  enjoyed. 
And  the  chief  reason  for  this  neglect 
was  that  few  knew  of  the  real  worth 
of  the  books  and  periodicals  at  their 
disposal. 

In  the  desire  to  bring  the  treasures 
of  the  library  before  the  people,  an 
effort  was  first  made  to  reach  the  chil- 
dren. A  children's  department  was  ar- 
ranged in  a  small  alcove  and  the  chil- 
dren's interest  was  gained  by  assisting 
them  to  give  an  entertainment  for  the 
benefit  of  their  department.  This  en- 
tertainment consisted  of  two  short 
plays — **The  Little  Women  play," 
given  by  the  older  children  and  "The 
dolTs  hospital,"  given  by  the  wee  folks. 
With  some  of  the  money  thus  obtained 
a  story  afternoon  by  Sara  Cone  Bryant 
was  made  possible.  Her  wonderful 
j)ersonality  together  with  her  inspiring 
stories  charmed  both  old  and  young. 

Special  attention  was  shown  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
thought  that  they  being  interested 
would  in  turn  pass  it  on  to  their  pupils 
by  sending  them  to  the  library  and 
also  by  realizing  themselves  the  many 
helps  within  their  reach.  One  method 
tried  was  to  open  the  library  on  a  cer- 
tain Saturday  morning  each  month 
specially  for  the  teachers.  They  were 
invited  to  come  at  that  time  to  consult 
with  the  librarian,  to  look  over  books, 
or  to  make  any  arrangement  for  school 
work  that  might  seem  promising.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  the 
library  officials  gave  an  informal  re- 
ception to  the  teachers.  This  was  an 
opportunity  to  welcome  any  new 
teachers  and  to  make  all  feel  that  those 
connected  with  the  library  were  inter- 
ested in  them  and  in  their  work.  At 
these  gatherings  a  talk  was  given  on 
the  inter-relation  of  school  and  library. 
Two  years  these  talks  were  given  by 
the  presidents  of  the  State  library  asso- 
ciation, one  year  by  the  town  superin- 
tendent of  schools  who  was  also  a 
member  of  the  library  board. 


The  first  direct  eflfort  to  gain  the  at- 
tention of  the  general  public  was  a 
New  Year's  opening,  with  a  book  and 
picture  exhibit.  During  the  aftemon 
and  evening  light  refreshments  were 
served.  New  books  were  arranged  on 
small  tables  in  various  parts  of  the 
room,  while  on  the  walls  was  hung  a 
fine  collection  of  photos  of  the  chateau 
country  of  France.  A  library  friend 
who  has  at  different  times  spent  much 
time  in  France,  gave  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  many  of  the  chateaux  and  told 
of  her  experiences  while  in  that  coun- 
try. The  photos  were  loaned  by  Forbes 
library  and,  during  the  week  that  they 
were  on  exhibition,  were  enjoyed  by  a 
large  number  of  people,  including 
many  children. 

Another  effort  along  similar  lines 
was  an  afternoon  tea,  with  an  informal 
talk  by  an  out  of  town  speaker.  Tea 
was  served  on  little  tables;  each 
woman  in  charge  of  a  table  was  pre- 
pared to  serve  from  four  to  six,  bring- 
ing refreshments,  silver  and  dishes  for 
that  number. 

Then  there  were  social  evenings  for 
people  of  diflFerent  nationalities,  a 
Swedish,  an  Italian  and  an  Hungarian 
evening.  Thus  the  library  people  had 
an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  them  and  it  served  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  them  to  the  library. 
Until  the  past  two  years  the  library 
was  open  but  three  days  each  week  and 
these  social  aflfairs  were  held  on  alter- 
nate days. 

As  the  town  had  no  local  paper  and 
as  news  publicity  is  an  important  factor 
in  reaching  the  public,  it  seemed  best 
to  publish  a  small  bulletin  outlining  the 
work  for  the  year.  This  proved  a  great 
success  and  for  four  years  has  been  a 
noteworthy  feature  in  arousing  and 
maintaining  an  interest.  At  present, 
two  are  issued  yearly,  but  beginning 
this  fall  a  number  will  be  forthcoming 
every  other  month  from  September  to 
May. 

Four  years  ago  the  Study  club,  of 
which  the  librarian  is  a  member,  de- 
cided to  devote  a  season  to  book  re- 
views and  discussions  of  certain  phases 
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of  library  work.  Seven  talks  were 
given  during  the  season  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  "Libraries,  past  and 
present,"  "General  classification  of 
books,"  "What  a  library  means  in  a 
community,"  "How  the  women  of  the 
town  may  help  the  library,"  "Some 
thoughts  on  book  selection,"  "Child- 
dren's  books  and  children's  reading," 
and  "Suggestions  on  cultivating  a  taste 
in  reading."  One  of  these  talks  was 
given  by  a  member  of  the  State  library 
commission  and  the  others  were  given 
by  the  librarian.  Book  reviews  were 
given  at  each  meeting  by  members  of 
the  club.  At  the  close  of  the  season  all 
members  expressed  a  willingness,  each 
according  to  her  ability,  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  librarian.  Accordingly 
the  following  year  one  member  took 
the  entire  charge  of  the  story  hour; 
another,  specially  well  fitted  for  the 
work,  gave  six  talks,  each  followed  by 
discussions,  on  home  sanitation;  while 
a  third  gave  a  series  of  reviews,  not  of 
new  books  but  of  those  that  had  lived 
long  enough  to  prove  their  worth.  The 
other  members  were  ready  to  assist 
whenever  called  upon.  To  this  move 
may  be  traced  the  beginning  of  a 
marked  interest  in  the  library  as  a 
social  and  literary  center. 

At  this  critical  time  came  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  gift  of  a  new  library 
home.  This  was  most  opportune,  as 
further  growth  in  the  old  building  was 
well  nigh  impossible.  This  new  build- 
ing, with  its  simple,  pleasing  exterior 
and  beautifully  harmonious  interior, 
had  in  addition  to  the  reading  rooms, 
research  room  and  office,  a  room  to  be 
used  for  story  hour,  afternoon  tea  and 
other  social  gatherings.  Connected 
with  this  room  was  a  kitchen  containing 
a  small  range  and  a  sink.  Another  gift 
of  attractive  silver  and  dishes  completed 
a  fine  equipment  for  social  work. 

The  library  was  now  open  each  week 
day,  the  bulletin  was  enlarged  and  an 
interesting  all  around  program  was 
outlined  for  the  first  year.  Wednesday 
of  each  week  was  Library  day.  On 
the  first  Wednesday  tea  was  served  and 
a  literary  program  carried  out ;  on  the 


evening  of  the  second  Wednesday 
there  was  a  book  review;  the  third 
Wednesday  evening  was  devoted  to 
discussions  of  problems  relating  to  the 
home.  Such  has  been  the  general  plan 
of  Library  day  for  the  past  two  years. 
Among  the  programs  given  at  the  teas 
have  been — a  travel  talk  on  a  trip 
abroad,  a  talk  on  "The  enlargement  of 
life  through  the  handicrafts,"  Red 
Cross  work,  including  lives  of  Florence 
Nightingale  and  Clara  Barton,  and 
current  topics,  while  one  afternoon 
picture  books  were  made  for  the  hospi- 
tal and  library.  Some  of  the  books  re- 
viewed were — "The  autobiography  of 
Henry  M.  Stanley,"  "South  America," 
by  James  Bryce,  and  "Romance  of 
modern  manufactures"  by  C.  W.  Gib- 
son, also  there  were  general  reviews  of 
Shakespeare  and  his  works  and  of 
Henry  Van  Dyke  and  his  writings. 
Home  problems  discussed  were  the 
lighting,  heating,  cleaning  and  venti- 
lating of  houses;  the  care,  discipline 
and  education  of  children;  and  house- 
hold expenditures.  There  were  also 
talks  on  the  present  condition  of 
several  of  the  war  countries,  and  an 
illustrated  talk  on  "A  new  route  across 
the  Canadian  Rockies." 

Each  year  the  educational  committee 
has  arranged  for  one  first-class  enter- 
tainment. Last  year  it  was  an  illus- 
trated talk  by  Ernest  Thompson-Seton ; 
this  year  the  Ben  Greet  players  pre- 
sented "As  you  like  it."  Before  a  year 
had  passed,  the  room  for  social  gather- 
ings was  entirely  outgrown  and  the 
same  friend  who  so  generously  gave 
the  building  made  possible  the  enlarg- 
ing of  the  room,  converting  it  into  a 
commodious  hall. 

The  social  work  outlined  in  the  last 
bulletin  included  two  new  projects. 
One  was  the  formation  of  a  young 
woman's  reading  club,  the  thought 
underlying  the  movement  being  to  aid 
the  busy  woman  to  do  a  little  syste- 
matic reading.  The  books  selected  for 
reading  are  published  in  Everyman's 
library  so  that  each  one  may  own  a 
copy  at  minimum  expense.  The  club 
has  some  30  members  and  the  monthly 
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meetin,i;s  are  well  attended.  The  other 
scheme  proposed  was  a  library  social 
club,  the  object  being  to  foster  the 
spirit  of  social  unity  throughout  the 
community.  Any  woman  may  become 
a  member  who  is  willing  to  entertain 
with  a  literary  or  musical  program 
either  at  her  home  or  at  the  library  a 
party  of  10  or  more  at  least  once  dur- 
ing the  year.  There  have  been  during 
the  past  three  months  over  20  of  these 
gatherings  and  because  of  the  urgent 
appeal  for  Red  Cross  supplies,  at  many 
of  the  parties  Red  Cross  work  with  a 
brief  projj^ram  on  conditions  in  war 
countries  has  been  in  order. 

Just  a  word  may  be  in  order  as  re- 
gards the  library  as  a  social  center. 
Social  life  under  suitable  conditions 
and  right  environment  is  essential  to 
an  all  around  development,  and  as 
education  is  the  primary  function  of 
the  library  then  does  not  the  library 
that  fails  to  stand  for  the  highest  good 
to  the  largest  number  fail,  partly  at 
least,  in  its  mission?  Although  in  this 
library  the  main  issue  is  not  to  in- 
crease the  circulation,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  circulation  steadily  increases 
month  by  month.  The  gain  during  the 
past  year  was  nearly  6000  with  fifty- 
seven  per  cent  fiction,  ten  per  cent  less 
than  last  year.  Let  us  as  librarians  re- 
member that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
number  of  books  read  that  signifies  as 
the  character ;  neither  does  the  charac- 
ter signify  unless  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed become  one's  own  by  enlarging 
the  capabilities  and  deepening  the  in- 
sight. 

This  is  a  summary  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  development  of  a 
community  library.  One  secret  of  the 
success  of  the  work  here  has  been  the 
practice  of  asking  as  many  as  possible 
to  assist  in  some  way.  either  in  giving 
a  talk,  writing  a  paper,  reading  some 
selection  or  serving  refreshments,  and 
the  whole  souled  way  in  which  every 
one  has  responded  has  made  the  libra- 
rian's task  a  pleasure.  This  response 
has  been  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  the  town  who 
are  most  influential  both  in  character 


and  attainment  represent  high  ideals, 
and  throughout  the  community  to  their 
ideals  may  be  traced  the  spirit  of  de- 
votion to  any  cause  that  tends  to  uplift. 
The  work  that  has  proved  a  success 
in  this  library  might  not  be  the  best 
thing  to  attempt  in  another  place,  but 
the  principles  that  underlie  the  method 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  worth.  First,  the 
conditions  of  the  library  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  community  in  which  it  is 
located  should  be  carefully  considered 
and  in  consultation  with  those  most 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  both,  a  plan 
that  seems  best  fitted  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion should  be  formulated.  This  plan 
should  be  carried  out  as  successfully  as 
possible,  always  with  a  receptive  mind, 
for  gradually  as  the  work  progresses 
new  ideas  will  appear  which  in  turn 
should  be  developed.  Be  always 
optimistic,  even  if  there  is  little  to  en- 
courage, for  optimism  and  well  directed 
energy  simply  cannot  fail  to  make  good 
in  any  enterprise. 


Cooperation  of  Library  and  Forest 
Service 

Dear  Public  Libraries  : 

I  noticed  in  the  last  Public  Libraries 
a  suggestion  that  libraries  could  help 
in  tree  preservation  by  interesting  the 
young  people  that  come  to  them. 

We  have  had  that  idea  in  mind  for 
some  time  in  Portland  and  just  today 
the  morning  paper  advertises  a  lecture 
to  be  given  by  a  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
man  in  one  of  the  branch  libraries. 
The  Forest  Service  has  been  most  gen- 
erous in  cooperating  with  the  library, 
and  this  lecture  has  been  given  at  the 
Central  building  and  at  every  branch. 
The  young  man  illustrates  his  talks 
with  perfectly  delightful  pictures  and 
then  shows  the  fascinating  accoutre- 
ments which  charm  the  most  restless 
boys  into  absorbed  silence.  A  number  of 
boys  are  planning  to  enter  the  Forest 
Service.  One  youth  out  in  Gresham, 
who  has  been  a  cigarette  fiend,  told 
the  librarian  that  he  would  never  smoke 
another  cigarette  as  long  as  he  lived  if 
he  thought  that  thereby  he  could  get 
into  the  Forest  Service.     We  are  very 
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sure  that  this  summer  there  will  be  few 
fires  started  about  Portland  by  careless 
campers. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mary  Frances  Isom. 
Portland,  Oregon,  May  19,  1916. 


Use  of  Library  Lecture  Rooms 

Editor  of  Public  LibiLaries  : 

It  would  appear  from  an  editorial  in 
your  issue  of  May  that  the  regulations 
concerning  the  use  of  the  library  lecture 
rooms  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 
Tn  the  case  of  the  New  Bedford  library 
there  is  absolutely  no  objection  whatever 
to  advertising  freely  all  public  lectures 
and  meetings,  which  form  the  great  ma- 
jority. It  has,  however,  been  found  en- 
tirely consonant  with  the  use  of  the 
room  that  certain  societies  which  have  a 
restricted  membership,  but  whose  aim  is 
along  the  lines  of  literar}',  social,  or  sci- 
entific study  should  be  allowed  the  use 
of  the  room  under  certain  conditions. 
Such  organizations  have  lecturers  from 
out  of  the  city,  or  instructors  in  certain 
branches,  and  they  pay  a  nominal  sum 
for  janitor  service,  etc.  This  involves  a 
subscription.  For  example,  a  class  in 
current  events  was  formed  during  the 
last  winter,  and  the  library  hall  seemed 
to  be  a  very  convenient  place  in  which 
to  hold  their  meetings.  When,  however, 
through  a  misunderstanding  they  adver- 
tised that  the  attendance  at  these  lectures 
was  contingent  upon  the  payment  of  an 
admission  fee,  the  trustees  felt  very 
strongly  that  such  advertising  and 
charges  of  admission  were  contrary  to 
the  freedom  of  access  to  all  such  gath- 
erings, as  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
library  to  exclude  no  one  from  meetings 
held  in  the  building.  Our  policy  then, 
in  brief,  is  that  all  meetings  held  in  the 
lecture  hall  shall  be  absolutely  open  to 
the  public.  Even  when  such  meetings 
are  held  by  clubs,  or  organizations  of  re- 
stricted membership,  it  is  understood  by 
those  who  use  the  hall  that  no  one  can  be 
denied  admittance,  and  as  the  rule  passed 
by  the  trustees  reads  "No  tickets  of  ad- 
mission or  money  shall  be  taken  at  the 
door'*;    that    is,    meetings    which    are 


mainly  for  the  advantage  of  subscribers 
shall  not  be  advertised  in  the  public 
press.  These  regulations  are  entirely 
feasible  and  acceptable  to  the  public,  and 
have  caused  no  unfavorable  comment, 
in  fact,  there  has  never  been  a  case 
where  the  public  has  tried  to  get  in 
where  not  wanted,  nor  been  excluded 
from  the  meetings.  The  only  adverse 
criticism  was  a  sensational  editorial  in 
one  of  the  local  papers  which  picked  up 
the  phrase  "advertised  in  the  public 
press,"  and  entirely  without  justification 
implied  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
library  to  advocate  advertising  on  bill- 
boards, balloons,  fliers,  and  by  other  sen- 
sational methods,  rather  than  through 
the  medium  of  the  daily  press,  which,  of 
course,  was  an  entirely  wrong  interpreta- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  the  rule. 

George  H.  Tripp, 

Librarian. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 


A  Word  to  Assistants 

When  Public  Libraries  devoted  so 
much  space  to  library  assistants  and 
their  ideas  in  the  February  issue  they 
must  surely  have  expected  replies  to 
some  of  the  things  said  and  may  I  rise 
to  reply? 

First  about  librarians  being  under- 
paid. As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
observe  they  are  fully  as  well  paid  as 
teachers  and  far  better  than  stenog- 
raphers. I've  never  seen  the  "Last- 
year*s-hat-self-trimmed"  variety  but 
did  know  one  once  whose  tan  boots 
were  blacked  by  mistake  by  the  regular 
bootblack  and  who  was  filled  with 
wrath  as  a  result,  and  as  for  the  gaso- 
lined  white  gloves  I've  sniffed  those 
on  society  ladies  who  never  did  a  tap 
of  work. 

A  librarian  receives  what  she  is 
worth  in  most  cases  unless  she  has  a 
penurious  board  or  the  appropriation  is 
too  small.  In  the  first  instance  if  she 
is  worth  more  than  she  is  getting  and 
the  board  refuse  to  raise  her  salary, 
the  best  thing  for  her  to  do  is  to  pack 
her  trunk  and  move  right  on  to  a  place 
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where  she  will  be  appreciated,  and 
should  her  low  salary  be  the  result  of 
too  small  an  appropriation  it's  up  to 
her  to  go  to  work  and  prove  to  the  city 
fathers  that  the  library  is  worth  an 
increase  and  she'll  get  it  if  she  goes  at 
it  in  the  right  way.  Tve  been  through 
the  campaign  with  my  chief  and  speak 
from  experience.  And  here's  the  first 
intimation  that  I  belong  to  that  "poor 
down-trodden  underpaid  class"  called 
assistants,  only  I  don't  class  myself 
with  the  ones  who  protested  in  Public 
Libraries  as  none  of  those  adjectives 
apply  to  me.  I  am  an  assistant  but 
have  no  complaints  to  make  and  can 
not  understand  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  libraries  from  which  the  recorded 
complaints  came. 

Nothing  goes  on  in  our  library  that 
isn't  freely  discussed  and  I  am  as  wel- 
come to  comment  and  offer  sugges- 
tions as  I  would  be  had  I  had  years  of 
training  and  experience.  In  reality  I 
have  been  in  library  work  but  four 
years  with  the  exception  of  a  little  sup- 
plying I  did  before  I  graduated  from 
high  school,  enough  so  that  "accession 
book,"  "collating,"  and  "cutter  num- 
bers" were  not  strangers  to  me.  In 
the  town  and  at  the  time  I  graduated 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  there  were 
not  a  dozen  people  who  knew  what 
"Poole's  Index"  was,  and  as  the  inter- 
vening time  has  been  spent  in  pursuits 
that  called  for  no  research  work  all  the 
library  tools  were  utter  strangers  to 
me.  They  are  all  old  friends  now  and 
the  "cub  librarian"  who  admits  she 
went  through  college  and  then  couldn't 
use  the  card  catalog  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  herself. 

And  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
library  that  is  recataloging  old  books 
on  uncalled  for  subjects — published  in 
1835  when  new  books  are  crying  "help" 
from  the  office  shelves.  We  need  re- 
cataloging  as  badly  as  any  library  and 
we  are  doing  it  slowly  but  surely.  We 
work  at  it  at  odd  times  after  new 
books  are  turned  out  and  reach  the 
people  who  want  and  need  them.  Old 
books  of  the  1835  variety  we  are  with- 


drawing to  make  room  on  our  shelves 
for  new,  live  material. 

One  more  word  before  closing.  If 
you  arc  not  satisfied  with  your  chief 
or  you  think  you  are  worth  more  than 
you  are  getting  be  like  "little  Joe"  and 
move  on,  but  I  very  much  fear  that  the 
ones  who  protested  will  find  the  fault 
is  largely  in  themselves  and  the  same 
troubles  will  loom  large  in  the  next 
position. 

A.  D.  L. 

Menominee,  Wis. 


Authorities  Disagree 

Editor  Public  Libraries: 

Can  you  give  space  to  this  letter  which 
may  explain  and  justify  "the  appearance 
on  library  lists"  of  Dr  Tweddell's  A 
mother's  guide;  how  to  take  care  of  the 
baby.  There  are  several  things  to  be 
taken  into  account  before  weighing  Mr 
Bowerman's  letter. 

The  criticism  in  Mr  Bowerman's  letter 
was  made  for  the  first  edition,  published 
1911.  The  book  is  now  in  its  third  edi- 
tion revised  and,  of  course,  the  page  ref- 
erences given  do  not  apply  to  later  edi- 
tions. 

The  following  criticism  is  quoted  from 
the  letter  of  Doctor  Mendenhall,  who  has 
specialized  in  work  for  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, has  two  children  of  her  own,  and 
is  a  lecturer  on  the  care  of  children  for 
the  Extension  division  of  Wisconsin 
State  University.  She  knows  conditions 
of  child  bearing  and  rearing  both  in  the 
cities  and  country  districts  and  has  for 
years  carefully  examined  and  compared 
all  books  on  the  subject  which  would  help 
her  own  work  and  assist  mothers  in  their 
training  for  better  babies. 

I  wonder  what  book  Dr  Woodward  would 
suggest  to  take  the  place  of  Tweddell  in  a 
book  list  of  infant  feeding,  for  if  he  has 
found  one  without  errors  or  containing,  in 
general,  sounder  teaching,  it  has  escaped  my 
search.  His  objections  in  general,  seem  to  me 
ill-founded. 

I  cannot  find  "any  exploitation  of  proprie- 
tary medicines  and  other  commercial  ven- 
tures." Tweddell  is  a  new  author,  and  has 
not  realized  that  every  word  in  ^rint  has  to 
be  weighed  for  every  possible  application.  He 
makes   statements   as   to    superior   quality   of 
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Walker-Gordon  milk — ^which  may  be  debatable 
— but  are  of  little  consequence.  The  third  edi- 
tion recommends  fewer  articles  by  trade 
names  than  the  second  edition. 

His  views  on  the  use  of  milk  for  infants  arc 
those  held  by  some  of  our  best  authorities  to- 
day. Fresh  milk  is  preferable  to  pasteurized 
milk  (if  it  is  pure)  and  Dr  Tweddell's  state- 
ments on  this  subject  are  well  taken  and  need 
the  emphasis  he  gives  them.  Pasteurization  or 
sterilization  are  only  makeshifts  at  best,  neces- 
sary in  the  city;  but  a  book  like  Tweddell's 
goes  to  every  nook  and  cranny  of  our  rural 
states  and  should  have  a  wider  application 
than  large  city  usage. 

Tweddell's  statements  as  to  the  relation  of 
boiled  or  sterilized  milk  to  rickets  and  scurvy 
are  those  held  by  the  most  recent  authorities 
on  the  subject.  See  May  Journal  of  American 
Medical  Association,  article  by  Funk,  or  Mc- 
CoUum  and  Kennedy,  Bio-Chemical  Bulletin, 
volume  XXIV,  April,  1916. 

I  agree  with  Dr  Woodward  that  there  is  too 
much  advice  in  the  book  in  regard  to  medica- 
tion, though  the  alcoholic  stimulation  he 
quibbles  at  would  be  absolutely  harmless.  In 
another  part,  "Common  remedies,"  I  should 
not  agree  with  the  dosage  of  calomel  or  the 
recommendation  of  an  opiate  (Brown  Mix- 
ture)  for  general  use. 

On  the  whole,  I  find  Tweddell  the  best 
mother's  manual  on  infant  hygiene  and  feed- 
ing published.  It  has  faults  and  deficiencies, 
but  for  the  general  principles  of  feeding  as 
well  as  for  accurate  directions  it  is  very  satis- 
factory. It  is  not  so  much  a  question  which 
book  has  faults,  all  of  them  have  faults,  as 
which  book  has  the  soundest  treatment  of  the 
essentials. 

Dorothy  Reed  Mendenhall,  M.  D. 

Doctor  W.  A.  Evans,  who  conducts  the 
**How  to  keep  well"  column  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  also  recommends  the  book 
as  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 

Experts  often  disagree  and  libraries 
which  have  recommended  Dr  Tweddell's 
book  may  continue  to  do  so  with  the  as- 
surance that  they  have  the  sanction  of  re- 
liable and  experienced  medical  authority. 
May  Massee, 
Editor,  A.  L,  A.  Booklist. 


Library  Blandishments 

We  have  recently  been  making  some 
experiments  as  to  how  to  increase  our 
circulation  of  non-fiction  books  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  methods  we  have 
found  successful  may  prove  so  for 
other  librarians. 

In  January  the  library  purchased 
two  combined  book  bins  and  bulletin 


boards.  In  each  of  the  bins  which  are 
double  faced  we  place  groups  of  books 
such  as  the  following:  1)  rent  collec- 
tion 2)  special  displays  of  books  of  cur- 
rent interest  as,  gardening,  business  ef- 
ficiency (on  display  for  two  weeks)  3) 
"fiction  and  other  interesting  books." 

The  last  named  group  is  the  one  in 
which  I  take  special  interest;  the 
"other  interesting  books"  are  generally 
biographies.  The  books  are  spread  out 
in  the  bin  so  that  the  full  cover  shows 
and  each  fiction  book  is  alternated  with 
some  interesting  biography. 

Each  morning  I  personally  select 
from  35  to  50  books  of  non-fiction  to 
use  as  ammunition  for  the  day's  cam- 
paign. Five  or  six  times  during  the 
day  I  scatter  these  through  the  fiction 
in  small  enough  numbers  to  prevent 
detection.  If  a  book  does  not  go  out 
within  2  days  I  replace  it  with  one 
more  interesting.  It  is  especially  in- 
teresting to  note  that  an  average  daily 
biographical  circulation  of  8  to  10 
books  has  increased  to  20,  30  and  as 
high  as  50  books  a  day. 

We  have  found  that  biography  is  the 
best  kind  of  non-fiction  to  group  with 
fiction  because  of  its  human  interest. 
The  lives  of  men  and  women  who  have 
fought  their  way  through  adversity 
and  discouragement  to"  success  seem  to 
be  most  popular — Helen  Keller,  etc. 

This  month  we  have  displayed  books 
on  South  America  with  the  result  that 
about  75  books  on  that  subject  have 
been  in  continuous  circulation  and  the 
public  is  also  developing  enthusiasm 
for  the  magazine  South  America  and 
for  the  Pan-American  Bulletin.  E. 
Public  library,     San  Diego,  Cal. 


More  by  600,000! 

Editor  Public  Libraries: 

Please  add  600,000  to  the  circulation 
reported  for  the  Rochester  public  li- 
brary p.  245  of  the  May  Public  Libra- 
ries. The  report  gives  33,812.  It  should 
be  633,812.  We  think  this  record  pretty 
good  for  our  third  year  and  we  are  too 
proud  not  to  protest  against  the  omis- 
sion of  a  single  figure. 

William  F.  Yust,       Librarian. 
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Public     Libraries  tage  of  Mr  Dana's  plan  for  using  the 

«^„THt^ .  .,o.rT  ^u>uT  ^mm  >«rT.»«.»»  library  effectively  in  the  work  which 

Library  Bureau Publishers  they,  as  advertising  men.  were  tr>ing 

M.  B.  AHSRV  ...       Editor  ^^  ^^- 

A    circular    letter,    sent    out    by    Mr. 

Subscription.    - H  ^  ^^  Dana  to  1.000  libraries  calling  their  at- 

Fjve  copies  to  one  library      -      -      S8  «  ym  tention  to  the  work  of  the  Associated 

Dingle  number ab  cents  *  j     -^    •       r-i  u       x  ^u     \xr     u      -^u 

Foreign  subscriptions     -    -    -    $2^  s  year  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  with 

its  membership  of  14,000  and  other  im- 

offi«:[chrc:jS:^m"^d^^^^  P^^tant   avenues   for   coming   near  to 

those  for  whom  the  library  is  intended, 

By  the  nilM  of  the  baolu  of  Chicago  an  Bxchancc  i_  «  ^  e  .  -^        irw% 

charge  of  10  cenU  U  made  on  all  out-of-town  checks  for  brought     anSWCrS     from     nOt     qUltC     lUU 

flO  and  under.    In  remittinr  tubacriptions.  therefore.  «•«  •  •  r    «  i 

checks  on  New  York  or  Chicago  banks  or  poat^fficc  librarians  and  many  of  them  werc  only 

money  orders  should  be  sent.  •  t  «     «  r      «         «  t 

in   acknowledgment  of  the   letter.    It 

When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered  both  the  new  and  hardly    SCCmS    OOSSiblc    after    what   haS 

the  old  address  must  be  riven.    The  notice  should  be  sent  ,  •*     *  «!••  i  i 

two  weeks  before  the  chanie  is  to  take  effect.  been  Said  abOUt  publicity  that  Only  OnC 

♦l''!?"^fJ^'**''^'!^"^*l^'**'w*'^*?'•.:"''**''?****•^•  library  in  10  in  the  country,  of  5,000  or 

tinned  at  the  expiration  of  his  subscription,  notice  to  that  *^  j  f  * 

effect  should  be  sent    Otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  a  con.  morC  books,  haS  an  interest  in  the  SUb- 

tinuance  of  the  subscnption  is  desired. 

copie.f.iiin,tor«ch.ui«crib.r..throu,hioMin  th,  J^ct  of  "Books  for  busincss  men."    Per- 

mails,  will  be  duplicated  without  charge  if  request  to  do  V|on<  tVip  situation  HnpQ  mpan    iiiQt  thi<; 

so  is  received  within  30  days  after  publication.    Later  "^P^  ^"^  SllUailOn  QOCS  mean  JUSl  iniS, 

Lur°4*{U.**"'*'*'**'  "^'^  "*"  *^  •"**^**^  *'"*''  •*  '***  and  that  all  this  campaign  for  greater 

=_^_ .     _^ -     -  ^ -_^  publicity  for  the  public  library  as  an 

Publicity?- One  of  the  finest  bits  of  ^'"'''^  *?/"*  'l  ^^"^  aflFairs  of  a  com- 

Uhrary  publicity   work  that  has  been  "^umty  .f  not    sound  and  fury.     ,s  to 

done   for  a  lonp  time,  is  that  so  ably  "^  '°^«  ^  '*''°'"  'o^* ' 
put  through  by  Mr  Dana  of  Newark,         '^^  ^ny  rate  it  seems  a  pity  that  more 

growing  out  of  the  recent  convention  '••'rarians  did  not  hitch  their  libraries 

of  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  ^"^^  ^^^  attendant  activities  and  needs 

\\'orld.  *°  t^^  active  forces  which  were  gener- 

Mr  Dana  was  made  chairman  of  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^'^  magnificent,  live  work  of 

Committee  on  libraries  which  is  a  sub-  ^^^   ^^"^'   associated   with   the   other 

committee  of  the  National  educational  members  of  the  Associated  Advertising 

committee.    He  immediately  started  an  ^^"^^^   ^^   ^^^    ^orld.     These    people 

active  campaign  to  introduce  these  two  are  in  earnest  in  what  they  are  doing 

forces  to  each  other.     In  this  position,  ^"'l-  therefore,  are  bound  to  get  infor- 

he  probably  was  able,  more  than  any-  "^^tion  to  carry  on  their  work.     The  h- 

one  else,  to  make  the  work  eflfective,  ^rary  which  did  not  recognize  its  duty 

both  for  the  advertising  clubs  and  for  '"  ^^^  "^^tter  by  joining  forces  and  in- 

the  public  libraries  of  the  country.  tentionally  putting  printed  material  m 

The  amount  of  literature  which  has  t^e  service  of  those  earnest  advertising 

been   sent  out  and  the  notices  which  clubs  may  be  doing  other  kinds  of  work 

have  been  printed  of  the  activity  of  the  that  are  very  valuable,  but  they  are 

Committee     on     libraries     would     indi-  certainly   leaving   undone   here   some- 

cate  that  the  advertising  men  also  had  thing  that  has  a  legitimate  and  very 

been  pretty  much  alive  to  the  advan-  earnest  claim  on  their  service. 
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A  poor  rich  town—  A  recent  but  long 
delayed  report  of  a  nearby  public  library 
makes  a  poor  showing  in  recognition  of 
library  service. 

The  story  of  the  library's  work  is  one 
of  make-shift  to  meet  demands  and  a 
tale  of  poverty  that  is  unjustifiable. 
One  may  ask  if  there  is  not  room  for 
severe  criticism  on  the  administration 
of  the  library  that  permitted  the  time 
to  come  in  a  town  with  the  wealth  that 
belongs  to  Ex-ville,  when  only  $9,000 
a  year  was  appropriated  to  conduct  the 
$130,000  plant,  regardless  of  what  the 
conditions  might  have  been.  It  could 
not  do  less  than  work  an  injustice  both 
toward  the  public  and  the  library  staif . 

The  staff  works  12  hours  a  day  dur- 
ing all  working  days  besides  keeping 
the  reading  and  reference  rooms  open 
40  holidays,  part  of  the  day.  Even 
with  the  recent  law  which  permits  a 
two-mill  tax  for  the  library,  the  com- 
munity spirit  in  Ex-ville  represented 
in  the  Library  Board  allows  for  these 
workers,  who  go  far  beyond  any  fair 
day's  labor  for  the  public,  no  material 
advancement  in  salary.  At  the  annual 
Board  meeting  recently  held,  in  the 
case  of  one  of  the  advanced  members 
of  the  staff,  an  increase  of  less  than  $3 
a  month  was  made  in  a  salary  that  was 
already  pitifully  small  and  to  another 
person  of  almost  equal  authority  and 
small  wage,  an  advancement  of  less 
than  $4  was  made.  Certainly  some- 
thing is  lacking  in  community  spirit 
even  in  a  town  that  calls  itself  an  edu- 
cational center  where  the  public  will 
permit  a  situation  of  that  kind  in  the 
development  of  its  most  far-reaching 
educational  institution.  The  harm 
does  not  confine  itself  to  Ex-ville 
since  other  towns  looking  for  example, 
have  a  right  to  expect  to  find  a  better 


condition  of  library  aflfairs  there  than 
exist. 

In  France—  An  interesting  condition 
of  affairs  under  the  circumstance  is 
presented  in  France.  In  the  past  year 
or  a  little  longer,  everywhere  there  is 
being  fostered  and  built  up  as  far  as 
can  be  done  under  the  terrible  strain 
that  bears  so  heavily  on  that  distressful 
country,  an  interest  in  and  a  consequent 
growth  of  the  things  of  the  spirit.  Li- 
brarians may  take  note  of  these  things 
in  so  far  as  they  touch  the  world  of 
books. 

One  of  the  few  good  things  which 
have  come  out  of  the  horrible  war  is  the 
widespread  breaking  down  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Allies,  at  least,  of  the  lines 
of  class.  How  far  this  is  true  in  the 
land  of  the  Teutons  there  is  no  way 
of  knowing  at  this  time.  But  there  is  a 
growth  of  belief  in  common  humanity 
in  France  particularly  that  is  most 
heartening  to  true  democracy  every- 
where. 

The  social  reformers  of  France  have 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  free  public  libraries 
as  a  means  of  social  betterment  for  the 
country  and  they  are  not  waiting, 
either,  for  the  end  of  the  war  to  put 
the  idea  into  operation.  There  is 
already  in  France  a  limited  system  of 
free  libraries  which  have  not  been  the 
helpful  factors  in  the  community  which 
they  might  have  been  and  these  are 
being  looked  into  by  local  authorities 
and  their  shortcomings  noted  with  a 
view  of  bettering  their  condition  and 
extending  their  influence. 

The  idea  of  industrial  geography  is 
being  presented  to  the  tradesmen  and 
employers  as  well  as  to  the  laborers 
and  farmers  as  an  inducement  to  make 
greater  and  better  use  of  books  in  their 
business.  It  is  hoped  by  this  and 
similar  means  that  a  greater  commu- 
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nity  interest  will  develop  and  with  the 
use  of  printed  material  as  an  aid,  the 
various  desirable  phases  of  the  busi- 
ness of  living  will  grow  out  of  it. 

Another  remarkable  phase  of  this 
same  subject  is  seen  in  the  really  fine 
book  exposition  recently  held  in  Lyons. 
The  accounts  of  the  exhibit  would  lead 
one  to  think  that  it  had  been  prepared 
in  a  time  of  peace.  The  addresses 
made  by  eminent  men  of  France  were 
all  to  the  same  point,  that  a  solemn 
duty  rested  on  all  connected  with  the 
book  trade  in  F'rance,  not  to  let  the 
exigencies  of  the  times  seriously  aflfect 
the  quality  and  reputation  of  the 
French  book  marts.  Attention  was 
called  also  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
German  book  centers  of  Leipzig, 
Munich  and  Goettingen  had  been 
allowed  in  times  past  to  absorb  the 
making  of  books  used  in  France  and 
a  strong  appeal  was  made  by  every 
speaker  to  the  book-trade  to  return  to 
the  home  industry,  the  business  which 
had  been  allowed  to  slip  away  un- 
noticed in  the  last  20  years. 

All  this  shows  a  keen  interest  in  the 
business  of  the  book,  in  the  book  busi- 
ness and  ought  to  have  the  deep  inter- 
est of  librarians  of  all  lands.  A  na- 
tional as  well  as  a  personal  pride  in  the 
making  of  books  will  produce  better 
books  than  a  spirit  of  mere  commer- 
cialism. 

A  good  report—  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
so  dynamic  a  document  as  the  report 
of  the  Carnegie  library  of  Homestead, 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  year  1915  may 
fall  into  the  hands  of  many  of  those 
who  are  easily  discouraged  and  who  are 
apt  to  respond  when  books  are  brought 
to  their  notice,  "What's  the  use?"  F. 
W.  Stevens,  librarian,  is  noted  for  the 
catchiness  of  his  printed  material  and 
his  report  for  1915  is  no  less  effective 
in  that  direction  than  its  predecessors. 

The  figures  relating  to  the  library 
show  that  the  circulation  is  about 
equally  divided  between  adult  and  ju- 
venile readers  and  that  of  the  total  cir- 
culation only  38.3%  was  fiction. 

If  the  tone  of  the  library  is  carried 
out  in  the  work  that  is  done  in  the  dif- 


ferent departments  at  Homestead,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  both  the  "library 
and  the  life"  are  alive. 


Bringing  Together  Business  Men  and 
Library  Service 

The  public  library-,  at  least,  belongs 
to  every  one  in  the  community.  Any 
other  premise  is  false.  A  book  belongs 
to  the  one  who  understands  and  appre- 
ciates it  whether  he  really  owns  it  or 
not.  Librarians  speak  of  "My  library" 
and  act  on  the  statement.  A  more  cor- 
rect statement  would  be  "My  charge." 

Women's  clubs  and  children  have 
long  been  the  center  of  the  efforts  of 
most  libraries.  There  are  other  equally 
important  lines  of  service.  And  first 
among  these  are  men  who  are  building 
the  community.  This  building  may 
follow  several  lines,  professional,  com- 
mercial, or  industrial.  Their  interests 
are  of  value,  at  least,  to  themselves  and 
should  profit  by  the  library  facilities 
provided  by  taxation. 

Perhaps  the  "livest"  organization  in 
the  country  is  the  Associated  Advertis- 
ing Clubs  of  America.  They  are  search- 
ing out  the  things  necessary  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  objects.  They  have  chosen 
books  among  other  things,  and  a  com- 
mittee on  libraries  from  the  Education 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  see 
that  they  get  what  they  need  in  that 
line.  John  Cotton  Dana  of  Newark. 
N.  J.,  the  pioneer  advocate  of  "the  busi- 
ness branch  down  town"  is  chairman 
of  that  committee.  He  is  trying  to 
interest  the  public  libraries  in  the 
splendid  chance  this  movement  pre- 
sents for  them  to  justify  their  existence 
and  attendant  expense.  A  number  of 
letters  pointing  out  what  the  library 
can  do  and  how  it  may  do  it  has  been 
sent  to  1 ,000  libraries.  No  better  chance 
to  bring  a  library  into  right  relations 
to  the  community  could  be  found.  A 
business  man  of  any  kind  is  also  sev- 
eral other  things  in  the  community, 
sometimes  even  a  member  of  a  family 
that  has  in  it  members  of  women's 
clubs,  and  oftentimes  children,  also.  A 
practical  policy  would  suggest  library 
service  for  all  kinds  of  business  men. 
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The  Frederick  County  Free  Library  in 
Maryland 

In  the  fall  of  1913,  the  women  of  the 
Civic  club  of  this  place,  conceived  the 
idea  of  getting-  up  for  the  town  a  public 
library.  Such  were  their  enthusiastic 
efforts,  that  in  nine  months  they  had 
raised  $2000,  enough  to  equip  and  run 
the  library  for  a  year,  for  it  was  planned 
to  be  a  small  library.  The  library  was 
opened  with  a  public  reception.  Several 
hundred  people  came  and  more  than 
one  hundred  registered.  We  felt  that 
we  had  begun  well.  I  thought  that  for 
a  few  weeks  there  would  be  «ome  en- 
thusiasm among  the  club  women,  and 
after  that  if  I  could  get  other  people  to 
use  the  library  some,  I  would  be  doing 
well.  For  Frederick  is  an  old  town, 
wealthy,  cultivated,  and  all  the  Sunday 
schools  and  public  schools  have  libra- 
ries. I  had  other  thoughts  before  com- 
ing here  that  time  has  disproved;  one 
was  that  running  a  small  library  in  a 
small  place  would  be  short  hours  and 
easy  work.  But  I  had  reckoned  with- 
out the  local  spirit,  in  fact  I  didn't 
know  how  the  local  spirit  of  a  town 
had  to  be  played  up  to  and  upon.  To 
have  taken  the  attitude  that  it  was 
going  to  be  a  little  library  would  have 
been  to  kill  it.  Not  to  have  seen  the 
possibilities  in  it,  not  to  have  sensed 
the  fact  that  the  town  is  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  people,  and  that  to  them 
every  thing  in  it  is  fine  and  successful 
and  every  new  thing  must  be  made  so, 
would  have  queered  the  enterprise  at 
once.  So  we  have  always  been  open 
city  hours,  and  have  always  been  a 
""big"  library.  Big  in  plans,  ambitions 
and  visions.  And  results  have  more 
than  justified  this  idea  of  what  things 
should  be. 

We  promptly  made  it  a  county  li- 
brary, emphasizing  that  and  the  free- 
ness  of  it  in  its  name,  the  Frederick 
county  Free  library.  The  schools  had 
given  liberally,  the  pupils,  not  the  offi- 
cials, so  it  was  necessary  to  make  them 
feel  that  I  knew  of  and  appreciated 
their  gift.  The  last  week  of  school 
every  room  in  the  four  school  buildings 
was  visited  and  the  children  invited  to 


use  the  library,  ^Arir  library.  True,  25 
talks  in  one  day  left  me  with  a  decided 
gone  feeling  in  my  throat,  but  by  that 
time  we  were  keen  for  results,  and  did 
we  get  them?  Children  are  the  most 
responsive  things  in  the  world.  We 
were  swamped  with  them.  In  one  week 
every  child's  book  was  gone.  Then? 
An  appeal  for  books  in  the  local  paper 
brought  in  many,  and  some  money 
spent  helped  out,  and  we  continued  to 
send  out  children's  books.  One  little 
tot  was  so  impressed  that  he  brought 
with  much  shyness  his  all  for  a  gift,  a 
sample  book  of  wall  paper.  The  circu- 
lation went  soaring,  with  the  library 
closed  four  hours  each  day  (summer 
hours),  and  1300  books  on  hand.  In 
July  the  circulation  was  over  2900,  and 
it  averaged  over  2300  a  month  for  the 
first  nine  months  we  were  open.  Why 
it  was  instantly  so  successful  is  beyond 
me,  unless  the  far-famed  and  over 
worked  psychological  moment  had  ar- 
rived. I  have  never  seen  people  as 
hungry  for  books,  or  children  as  anx- 
ious to  look  at  pictures  and  books. 

Money  has  been  scarce,  and  most  of 
the  books  have  been  given,  and  people 
have  been  generous.  Time  and  again  I 
hear  people  say  they  don't  know  what 
they  would  do  without  the  library.  It 
has  appealed  to  the  people  who  do  not 
have  books  at  home,  and  largely  to  the 
children  whose  hands  have  to  be 
washed.  The  schools  have  cooperated, 
the  teachers  giving  loyally  of  support 
and  interest.  An  announcement  of  the 
library  was  made  at  the  County  teach- 
er's institute,  and  the  teachers  invited 
to  visit  the  library  on  a  certain  night, 
resulted  in  books  going  to  rural  schools 
and  further  spread  the  glad  tidings  that 
there  was  a  county  library.  Now  the 
Teachers'  pedagogical  library  is  to  be 
turned  over  to  us,  which  is  a  long  step 
towards  making  the  library  of  use  to 
them.  As  soon  as  those  books  are 
cataloged,  a  registration  card,  and  per- 
sonal letter  from  the  librarian  will  l;e 
sent  to  every  teacher  in  the  county,  and 
if  we  do  not  make  them  realize  that  we 
can  be  of  real  service  to  them,  I'll  be 
surprised. 
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i){  course  being  a  new  enterprise  we 
have  advertised.  Notices  at  all  the  toll 
gates,  in  the  court  house,  the  armory, 
at  the  county  fair,  the  Interurban  sta- 
tion, the  hotels,  and  many  sent  to 
stores  in  the  county.  Floats  in  both 
the  Sane  and  Safe  Fourth,  and  the 
Homecoming  parades,  slides  at  two 
moving  pictures,  and  the  Chautauqua 
pictures,  are  some  of  the  advertisings 
we  have  done.  A  story  hour  has  aver- 
aged 25  in  attendance  each  "day,  and 
stories  were  told  by  the  advanced 
pupils  in  the  story-telling  course  at  the 
local  college,  a  big  help. 

A  good  book  exhibit  at  Christmas 
time,  resulted  in  much  interest,  and 
enabled  me  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
mothers  of  some  boys  whose  interest 
had  been  aroused.  A  visit  to  the  boy's 
night  school  brought  some  of  them  to 
the  library,  but  next  year  we  will  do 
better  than  that  by  sending  books  to 
them,  having  them  circulate  from  the 
school.  A  bulletin  board  gives  the 
usual  opportunities,  and  is  always 
watched  by  young  and  old  for  its  an- 
nouncements. Being  a  county  library 
we  felt  that  we  should  go  more  directly 
to  the  county  people.  We  had  17  towns 
from  the  county  rei)resented  in  our 
registration,  which  is  over  1700.  So  I 
began  inquiring  from  people  from  these 
towns  if  they  would  not  like  books  sent 
out  in  lots  of  thirty.  Result?  Nine 
towns  taking  books  in  this  way,  and  we 
actually  call  them  branches!  A  man 
came  in  from  the  country  just  before 
Christmas  and  wanted  some  help  about 
selecting  books  for  presents,  said  he 
had  seen  in  the  paper  that  I  would  help 
people  about  things  of  that  kind.  Such 
straws  showing  the  way  the  wind 
blows  are  encouragements.  A  re- 
quest from  one  of  the  Sunday  schools 
to  suggest  books  for  their  library,  a 
request  from  one  of  the  high-school 
superintendents  that  I  tell  him  where 
he  could  get  a  magazine  rack  for  the 
school,  a  request  from  one  of  the  teach- 
ers at  the  State  school  for  the  deaf,  that 
I  make  some  suggestions  about  the 
proper  arranging  of  their  library,  all 
these   things   indicate   to   us   that   the 


library  is  beginning  to  stand  for  some- 
thing in  the  town.  Now  we  are  plan- 
ning to  have  a  meeting  of  all  the  li- 
brarians in  the  county,  the  libraries  in 
three  of  the  towns  which  have  their 
own  libraries  and  all  the  people  having 
charge  of  our  branches.  We  think  that 
this  will  bring  us  all  closer  together, 
and  further  diffuse  the  library  work 
and  spirit. 

With  a  few  books,  2300  now,  and  not 
much  money,  we  still  think  that  we 
have  a  big  library. 

S.  M.  Akin. 


The  Social  Side  of  Library  Work 

An  organization  with  an  educational 
ideal,  attempting  a  new  line  of  work, 
must  encounter  a  large  amount  of  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  those  with 
whom  they  wish  to  work,  as  well  as  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public.  This 
has  been  found  to  be  ver>'  true  in  the 
work  of  the  Binghamton  public  library, 
which  has  made  certain  experiments  in 
overcoming  such  indifference,  and  as  a 
result  believes  that  the  social  method 
'i<  the  one  unfound  factor  to  bring  suc- 
cess, in  many  cases. 

One  of  the  first  pieces  of  work  after 
the  library  was  organized  was  to  get 
on  a  working  basis  with  the  schools. 
But  a  strange  apathy  was  evinced  on 
the  part  of  the  teaching  force.  All 
known  methods  to  interest  and  awaken 
the  teachers  of  the  city's  youth  were 
tried.  Finally  Librarian  W.  F.  Seward 
proposed  a  hitherto  entirely  unknown 
method,  and  the  library  invited  the 
teachers  to  tea.  Then  they  were 
interested.  And  they  came  to  tea.  And 
after  they  came,  and  got  acquainted 
with  the  looks  of  the  staff*,  Mr  Seward 
gave  an  informal  talk  on  how  the 
school  and  the  library  might  work  to- 
gether with  equal  advantage.  And  quite 
unconsciously  our  teachers  began  to  be 
enthusiastic  and  to  want  to  use  books 
for  their  pupils,  send  their  pupils  to  the 
library,  and  so  on. 

It  was  over  the  tea-cups  that  co- 
operation between  school  and  library 
began  in  Binghamton.  Each  year  adds 
to  its  completeness.     The  figures  for 
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school  libraries,  and  the  high-school 
reference  work  prove  it.  The  library's 
**Outline  of  work  with  schools"  shows 
the  variety  of  ways  in  which  such  co- 
operation is  possible. 

The  library  later  proved  again  the 
substantial  help  of  indulging  the  social 
side  of  human  nature  in  entertaining 
the  members  of  the  sub-station  com- 
mittees. 

The  sub-station  work  was  organized 
two  years  ago.  The  Mothers'  clubs  in 
each  community  where  a  sub-station  is 
located  take  charge  of  it  as  a  part  of 
their  neighborhood  betterment  pro- 
gram. Each  club  has  a  volunteer  com- 
mittee of  eight  members  who  do 
weekly  duty  at  the  sub-station  in  turn. 
Altogether  50  women  give  time  to  this 
work. 

In  order  to  get  into  closer  touch  with 
the  committee  members  personally, 
and  to  make  them  feel  that  their  service 
was  an  integral  part  of  that  rendered 
by  the  library  as  a  whole,  they  were 
invited  to  meet  each  other  and  the 
members  of  the  staff  at  the  library.  Mr 
Seward,  chief  librarian,  spoke  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  the  Mothers' 
clubs,  and  members  of  the  staff  gave  a 
program  of  music  and  readings. 
Neither  was  the  tea  lacking,  nor  any 
of  its  perquisites.  The  desired  results 
were  obtained. 

The  cheerful  librarian,  and  the 
socialized  librarian  are  modern  prod- 
ucts rapidly  coming  into  greater  de- 
mand. But  in  being  socialized,  let  us 
not  forget  to  be  social;  and  for  the 
other,  remember  "the  cup  that  cheers 
but  does  not  inebriate."  And  pass  it 
'round. 

Leila  H.  Seward. 


The  Prints  division  of  the  New  York 
public  library  has  opened  its  annual  ex- 
hibition of  Recent  Accessions.  Among 
other  prints  there  are  engravings  and 
etchings  by  Coltzius,  Raimondi,  Due- 
rer,  Morin  and  Lorrain.  The  modern 
prints  include  the  work  by  Cameron, 
Bone,  Parrish,  Plowman,  T.  Cole, 
Ruzicka,  Orlik  and  others. 


The  Library  as  a  Social  Centre 

"Make  your  library  a  social  centre 
in  your  town."  With  this  oft  repeated 
motto  for  her  watchword  the  graduate 
of  the  library  school  sallies  forth  armed 
with  diploma,  to  seek  her  fortune,  and 
to  carry  out  as  far  as  may  be,  this 
admonition  of  her  teachers.  Time, 
infinite  patience,  and  hard  work  are  the 
factors  one  must  employ  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  task. 

Nowhere  has  this  idea  reached  a 
more  nearly  perfect  fulfilment  than  in 
the  Elisha  D.  Smith  library  at  Menasha, 
Wisconsin.  In  the  little  town  of  6600 
people,  three-fourths  of  whom  are 
foreigners,  it  has  become  the  centre 
about  which  everything  revolves. 

It  is  from  there,  that  the  Christmas 
baskets  are  annually  filled  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor;  there  do  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Visiting  Nurse  association 
hold  their  meetings;  lectures  given  by 
the  local  clubs  for  mental  and  moral 
uplift  of  the  community,  tuberculosis 
exhibits,  and  entertainments  to  raise 
money  for  "sweet  charity"  are  all  held 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  library.  The 
housemaid  temporarily  out  of  a  posi- 
tion, the  scrub  woman  in  need  of  work 
or  funds,  and  the  mother  with  nine 
children  and  a  drunken  husband  all 
come  with  their  tale  of  woe  to  Miss 
Lucy  Pleasants,  the  librarian,  feeling 
sure  that  in  due  time  help  will  come 
from  some  benevolent  society  or  pri- 
vate philanthropist. 

All  this  apart  from  the  large  amount 
of  reference  work  for  schools  and  clubs 
and  individuals  unattached  to  either. 
Last  year  the  circulation  was  33,580,  a 
gain  of  3000  over  the  previous  year. 

The  library  had  its  beginning  20 
years  ago  in  two  small  rooms  upstairs 
in  a  building  devoted  to  offices.  Here 
the  present  librarian,  Miss  Lucy  L. 
Pleasants,  gave  out  books  from  her 
small  store  two  days  and  evenings  dur- 
ing the  week.  In  1898  Elisha  D.  Smith 
gave  to  the  city  the  present  stone  build- 
ing, locating  it  beautifully  in  the  heart 
of  the  town  on  the  banks  of  the  busy 
Fox  river.  From  its  windows  one  can 
see  the  lake  steamers  plying  back  and 
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forth  across  Lake  Winnebago,  or  the 
smaller  launches  puffing  along  in  the 
moonlight  of  the  summer  evenings.  It 
is  covered  with  climbing  vines  which 
clothe  it  in  living  green  of  summer  or 
the  scarlet  and  gold  of  autumn. 

The  students  of  ancient  history  may 
be  seen  of  an  afternoon  ascending  the 
stairs  with  their  teacher  for  a  visit  to 
the  large  club  room  over  head.  They 
are  come  to  study  the  classic  outlines 
of  the  plaster  casts  which  line  the  red 
walls.  The  "Winged  Victory/'  the 
graceful  "Flying  Mercury,"  ever  atip- 
toe,  and  the  beautiful,  armless  Diana, 
perpetual  reminders  of  the  "Glory  that 
was  Greece,  and  the  grandeur  that  was 
Rome." 

Several  years  ago  the  club  ladies 
raised  funds  to  set  off  the  "Children's 
corner"  from  the  large  reading  room. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  the  little 
ones  are  allowed  to  come  in  the  eve- 
nings, and  on  Sunday  afternoons.  One 
may  see  from  50  to  60  children  from 
four  to  fourteen  years  congregated 
here,  towseled  heads  of  black,  brown, 
and  gold  bending  together  over  "Sun- 
bonnet  babes,"  St.  Nicholas  or  Amer- 
ican Boy,  earnest,  eager  and  absorbed. 

The  influence  of  such  a  library  and 
such  a  librarian  does  not  stop  with  this 
generation,  like  Tennyson's  brook  it 
"^oes  on  forever,"  reaching  out  to  gen- 
erations yet  to  be. 


This  contest  is  being  followed  by  a 
Wild  flower  guessing  contest  conduct- 
ed under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's 
Garden  club. 


A  Stimulus  for  Nature  Books 
A  bird  guessing  contest  was  held 
in  the  children's  room  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  during  the 
month  of  April.  Pictures  of  Minnesota 
birds  were  exhibited  on  a  bulletin 
board  in  sets  of  from  four  to  six  each 
week.  Contestants  were  allowed  to 
look  up  the  birds  in  the  various  bird 
books  which  were  put  on  the  tables, 
and  as  the  names  were  guessed  they 
were  written  on  slips  of  paper  obtained 
at  the  desk.  There  were  150  children 
entered  in  the  contest.  Prizes  consist- 
ing of  bird  games,  bird  guides  and  Boy 
Scout  guides  contributed  by  the  Hu- 
mane society  were  given  to  the  suc- 
cessful contestants. 


A  Note  of  Deserved  Appreciation 

On  a  recent  visit  of  the  Minneapolis 
symphony  orchestra  to  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  one  of  its  members  visited  the 
public  library.  After  he  left  the  city, 
he  sent  the  following  letter  to  Miss 
Jeannette  Drake,  librarian  of  the  Sioux 
City  public  library: 

I  spent  yesterday  in  your  city  with  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  as  it 
is  my  habit  to  visit  the  library  in  most 
cities,  I  visited  yours.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
a  word  of  admiration  for  what  I  saw. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  cordiality  and  good 
will  on  the  part  of  your  corps  of  assistants 
which  lifts  your  institution  far  above  the 
plane  of  any  similar  one  I  have  discovered, 
and  that  spirit  deserves  high  praise.  My  visit 
was  in  every  way  most  delightful  and  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  extend  the  thanks  which  arc 
undoubtedly  due  to  you. 

I  do  this  the  more  gladly  in  that  I  realize 
that  while  you  receive  congratulations  upon 
congratulations  upon  your  new  building,  its 
light  and  well  ventilated  rooms,  upon  the 
scope  of  your  various  departments  from  a 
merely  mechanical  viewpoint,  you  do  not 
receive  commendation  upon  that  which  is 
the  prime  factor  in  your  success  as  an  insti- 
tution: the  spirit  of  your  employes.  Allow 
me,  then,  to  extend  congratulations  upon 
that  spirit  and  to  thank  you  once  again  for 
several  very  delightful  hours. 

Edward  C.  Kopp. 


An  Inspiring  Incident 

A  story  is  going  the  rounds  of  the 
press  concerning  the  library  housed  in 
the  town  hall  at  Lille,  France,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  this  build- 
ing was  stored  the  fine  library  of  the 
municipality.  This  was  founded  in 
1850  and  had  accumulated  100,000  v.  be- 
sides many  rare  and  valuable  manu- 
scripts. 

While  the  fire  was  at  its  height,  the 
librarian,  a  French  woman,  made  her 
selection  of  the  choicest  volumes  in  the 
library  and  handed  them  down  to  Ger- 
man soldiers  who  speedily  formed  a 
chain  and  passed  them  from  hand  to 
hand,  so  removing  them  to  a  place  of 
safety. 
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A  Note  About  a  Library  in  a  Prison 
A  library  in  a  prison  serves  persons 
who  in  time  will  return  to  the  outside 
world,  but  it  also  has  among  its  readers 
many  men  who  will  be  in  prison  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives.  It  should  be 
educational.  What  a  man  reads  in 
prison  is  an  interesting  study.  At  first 
his  craving  is  for  diversion,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  part  of  the  library's 
service  to  prisoners  is  very  important. 
But  after  a  time,  I  am  told,  the  man's 
mind  seems  to  crave  something  more, 
and  in  many  cases  if  the  man  has  access 
to  a  good  collection  of  books,  and  espe- 
cially if  he  has  the  benefit  of  sound  guid- 
ance, he  will  set  himself  to  get  an  edu- 
cation by  liberal  reading  and  study.  In 
our  state  prison  there  has  grown  up  an 
enormous  use  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, but  in  spite  of  this  there  is  consid- 
erable reading  done  from  the  library.  I 
have  had  in  my  hands  recently  a  copy  of 
Jowett's  translation  of  Plato's  Dialogues 
which  had  been  handled  so  much  that  its 
title  page  was  loosened,  and  I  was  much 
amazed  to  have  the  second  volume  of  the 
life  of  Adoniram  Judson  come  back  from 
the  cell  house  the  other  day.  What  made 
the  man  choose  that  book — who  knows? 
Another  curious  book  that  came  back 
was  a  volimie  by  Jonathan  Edwards. 

The  need  of  the  vital  link  between  the 
book  and  the  reader  is  well  marked  in 
prisons.  The  library  should  be  a  power- 
ful educational  factor,  but  to  make  it  so 
is  as  difficult  as  to  make  hare  pie,  for 
which  you  remember  the  first  requisite  is 
to  catch  the  hare.  In  order  to  lead  a 
prisoner  to  read  better  and  better  things 
there  are  several  essential  elements. 
First,  the  library  must  contain  not  only 
the  very  best,  but  enough  of  the  second 
best  and  of  the  simpler  sorts  of  litera- 
ture to  provide  something  for  the  man  at 
each  st^e  of  his  progress.  This  involves 
a  librarian  trained  to  the  work  to  give 
direction  to  the  library  affairs.  But  even 
an  accomplished  specialist  could  not  be 
entirely  successful  without  the  help  of 
assistants  chosen  from  among  the  men, 
for  they  know  the  prisoner's  viewpoint. 
There  should  be  personal  visits  from  cell 


to  cell  and  direct  guidance  given  in  the 
choice  of  books.  If  the  library  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  distinct  department 
of  the  prison  and  is  manned  with  a  com- 
petent officer  who  can  devote  much  time 
to  the  work,  he  can  give  the  prisoners 
who  are  to  go  out  a  helping  hand  toward 
the  acquiring  of  a  taste  for  good  books 
which  will  perhaps  divert  them  from 
temptations  saloonward  and  lead  them 
to  libraries  instead.  And  to  the  men  who 
must  remain  behind  the  bars  for  most  of 
their  lives  he  can  show  that  the  "mind  a 
kingdom  is."  He  can  give  them  wings  to 
lift  them  above  their  surroundings  and 
bring  to  them  one  of  the  "durable  satis- 
factions of  life." — From  address  before 
Minnesota  Academy  of  social  science  by 
Miriam  E.  Carey, 

A  Nicholson  Masterpiece 

Although  Meredith  Nicholson  is  best 
known  as  a  writer  of  "best  sellers,"  his 
literary  accomplishments  are  not  lim- 
ited always  to  published  works.  Per- 
haps if  his  sons  were  asked  what  they 
regard  as  their  father's  masterpiece, 
they  would  submit  the  following  note 
which  Mr  Nicholson  recently  sent  to 
the  boys'  teacher : 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I 
am  obliged  to  report  that  my  two  boys, 
Meredith  and  Lionel,  were  taken  seriously 
ill  today,  just  after  luncheon.  We  hurriedly 
summoned  the  doctor,  who  after  a  brief 
examination,  pronounced  their  malady  well- 
marked  and  clearly  defined  circusitis.  When 
I  was  a  lad,  away  back  in  the  consulship  of 
Plancus,  I  too,  suffered  every  Spring  from 
this  painful  disease.  It  is  not  uncommon,  I 
understand,  and  is  particularly  malevolent 
in  its  manifestations  upon  youth  about  the 
time  the  green  comes  back  in  the  trees  and 
the  lilacs  bloom  in  the  dooryard. 

Our  physician  prescribed  the  usual 
remedy  in  such  cases — an  afternoon  under  a 
large  tent,  in  close  conjunction  to  elephants, 
zebras,  rhinoceri,  hippopotami  and  the  com- 
mon or  garden  ostrich. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  treatment 
proved  efficacious  and  that  both  boys  are 
now  in  prime  condition. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  beg  that  you 
will  excuse  their  unavoidable  and  regret- 
table absence  from  school. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Meredith    Nicholson. 

P.  S.— The  boys  had  a  bully  good  time. 
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The  Walkout  of  the  Docs. 
L.  C,  May,  1916. 

Oh!  the  Document  lady  was  fair  and  good 

And  clever  beyond  compare, 
She  could  catalogue  docs,  so  beastly  hard 

They  would  almost  make  one  swear. 

And  at  it  she  kept,  year  after  year, 
W  ith  infinite  patience  and  skill. 

While  the  docs,  increased  till  they  filled  the 
shelves 
Of  the  library  on  the  hill. 

They  all  acknowledged  her  gentle  sway 

And,  marvelous  to  tell. 
Despite  their  devious,  tricky  ways 

She  loved  them  passing  well. 

But  it  chanced  one  day  in  the  month  of  May 
That  the  lady,  lifting  her  eyes, 

Beheld  the  loveliness  all  around 
And  the  wonderful  blue  of  the  skies. 

And  she  said,  "No  more  of  this  for  me! 

I'll  flee  to  my  mountain  lair. 
Whatever  shocks  may  await  the  docs. 

T  vow  I  do  not  care.'* 

The  docs,  soon  heard  of  her  conduct  strange 

And  horrified  and  irate 
Came   down   from   their  shelves   in   serried 
ranks 

Her  soundly  to  berate. 

'*0,  cruel,  ruthless  one!"  they  said, 

"How  can  you  treat  us  so? 
Your  base  desertion  rends  our  hearts 

And  plunges  us  in  woe." 

*'Vou  know  weVe  oft  misunderstood, 

Yes,  even  feared  and  hated, 
By  you  alone  in  all  these  years 

WeVe  been  appreciated." 

The  lady  heard  their  dismal  plaint 

With  pity  and  dismay, 
Her  tears  fell  fast,  but  still  she  said, 

"Xo,  no,  I  cannot  stay!" 

They  answered   not,   but  with    shrieks  and 
wails 

.^nd  groans  the  air  was  rent 
As  in  tongues  diverse  and  accents  strange 

They  voiced  their  discontent. 

And  the  thick  darkness  like  a  pall 

Descended  on  the  room. 
Wrapping  the  docs,  in  awful,  grim. 

Impenetrable  gloom. 

A   moment  and   the  gladsome   sun 

Ended  that  scene  so  weird, 
But  ere  the  mists  had  rolled  away 

The  docs,  had  disappeared. 


Next  morn  the  D.  of  D*s.*  beheld 

Aghast,  the  vacant  shelves. 
For  how  could  they  for  this  great  loss 

Ever  excuse  themselves? 

They  scoured  the  country  far  and  wide 

Their  treasures  to  regain, 
But  'twas  labor  lost,  the  vanished  docs. 

Never  appeared  again. 

The  guilty  cause  of  all  this  woe. 

You  will  at  once  decide. 
Must,  by  remorse  and  grief  o'ercome, 

Have  laid  her  down  and  died. 

But  no!  she  sped  to  her  mountain  home. 
Where  she  liveth,  from  care  set  free. 

With  naught  to  worry,  perplex,  or  fret. 
As  happy  as  mortal  can  be. 

But  at  times  she  sighs  and  wipes  her  eyes 
As  she  sits  by  her  cheerful  grate. 

When  she  recalls  her  once-loved  docs., 
And  their  mysterious  fate. 


♦Division  of  Documents. 
Respectfully    dedicated    to    Our 
Lady  of  the  Docs.,  by  G.  S.  C. 


Beloved 


Historical  Museum  in  the  Library 

A  historical  exhibit  collected  by  the 
Woman's  club  has  been  placed  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Reddick  public  li- 
brary, Ottawa,  Illinois.  The  exhibit  is 
valued  at  about  $7,000,  and  has  received 
contributions  from  prominent  citizens 
of  Ottawa,  Chicago  and  other  Illinois 
towns,  because  of  their  personal  inter- 
est in  Ottawa. 

Among  other  things  in  the  exhibit,  is 
a  collection  of  Indian  stone  imple- 
ments and  arrow  points,  of  marbles  and 
ore  specimens  contributed  by  Colonel 
Charles  Bent. 

There  is  a  collection  of  portraits  of 
prominent  citizens  of  Ottawa  of  an 
early  date ;  coins,  firearms,  pottery  and 
books.  Many  of  these  books,  as  well 
as  the  music  displayed,  were  written  by 
Ottawans.  There  are  also  old  deeds, 
records,  invitations  and  programs. 

Among  the  curious  single  articles,  is 
a  little  telegraph  machine  given  by 
Judge  Caton  to  Colonel  Dickey  during 
the  Civil  war,  which  attached  to  any 
main  wire,  proved  valuable  in  his  army 
service. 

The  children  have  taken  much  inter- 
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est  and  bring  their  cherished  finds  such 
as  birds,  leaves,  pieces  of  flint  and 
stones.  The  exhibit  is  supported  from 
library  funds  and  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  children's  librarian.  Ottawa  has 
a  notable  history  and  her  natural  re- 
sources are  of  interest  and  great  value. 
The  celebrated  Starved  Rock  is  near 
by.  A  fact  of  interest  is  that  it  v\ras  in 
this  vicinity  that  coal  was  first  discov- 
ered in  the  United  States. 


The  Use  of  Shellac  for  Preserving  the 
Covers  of  Books 

For  preserving  covers  of  books  and 
keeping  them  clean  and  sanitary,  we  have 
found  no  better  material  than  a  good 
grade  of  white  shellac. 

All  the  products  that  are  offered  for 
preserving  book  covers  are  either  some 
grade  of  shellac  or  varnish.  The  princi- 
pal diflFerence  between  shellac  and  var- 
nish is  that  shellac  is  a  product  of  a  hard 
gum  cut  and  mixed  with  wood  alcohol 
which  dries  quickly  with  a  hard  surface, 
whereas  varnish  is  a  product  of  a  soft 
gum  cut  with  turpentine  or  some  other 
substance  mixed  with  oil,  which  takes 
much  longer  to  dry  and  is  apt  to  be 
sticky.  The  cheaper  grades  of  varnish 
are  made  principally  of  rosin  and  tur- 
pentine. In  some  cases  a  product  made 
principally  of  banana  oil  is  put  up  which 
is  a  kind  of  varnish  given  that  name  on 
account  of  its  odor.  Banana  oil  is  used 
principally  as  a  laquer  for  metal  work 
and  is  hardened  by  baking.  We  have 
tried  banana  oil,  also  a  product  some- 
times known  as  Old  English  oil  or  Ori- 
ental oil.  We  found  that  the  latter  made 
a  very  good  surface,  but  it  took  about 
twenty-four  hours  to  dry,  and  also  had 
a  tendency  to  draw  the  covers  of  the 
books. 

The  commercial  term  for  the  gum 
from  which  shellac  is  made  is  lac,  or 
tree-lac.  The  first  product  which  comes 
from  cutting  with  alcohol  is  yellow  shel- 
lac. To  obtain  white  shellac  the  yellow 
shellac  is  evaporated  and  the  gum 
cleansed  by  washing,  which  in  turn  is 
cut  again  with  alcohol.  The  ordinary 
white  shellac  is  usually  cut  with  dena- 
tured  alcohol  on  account  of  its  being 


considerably  cheaper  than  grain  alcohol, 
also  somewhat  cheaper  than  wood  alco- 
hol. For  use  on  book  covers,  finishing 
furniture,  etc.,  shellac  cut  with  wood 
alcohol  gives  a  much  better  surface  than 
shellac  cut  with  denatured  alcohol.  It 
dries  more  quickly,  leaving  a  hard, 
smooth  surface. 

The  best  grade  of  white  shellac  is 
ordinarily  cut  five  pounds  of  gum  to  one 
gallon  of  alcohol.  This  product  is  too 
thick  to  use  to  the  best  advantage  on 
book  covers  and  should  be  thinned  at 
least  one-fifth.  In  thinning  ordinary 
commercial  white  shellac  use  wood  alco- 
hol instead  of  denatured  alcohol.  On 
account  of  using  large  quantities  we  are 
able  to  have  our  own  shellac  cut  and 
mixed  entirely  with  wood  alcohol. 

Many  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
spread  thick  shellac  on  book  covers. 
Shellac  should  be  thin  so  that  it  spreads 
easily.  Our  rule  is  that  when  the  brush 
begins  to  stick,  add  a  little  alcohol.  Two 
thin  coats  are  very  much  better  than  one 
thick  coat.  The  first  coat  acts  as  a  prim- 
ing coat  and  the  second  application  gives 
it  a  body  and  surface.  The  time  con- 
sumed in  putting  on  two  thin  coats  is 
very  little  more  than  in  using  one  thick 
coat.  The  first  coat  will  dry  quickly  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  it  entirely  dry. 
To  keep  shellac  well  a  jug  or  earthen- 
ware jar  should  be  used.  In  glass  bot- 
tles the  light  has  a  tendency  to  turn  the 
product  yellow;  also  to  injure  its  qual- 
ity. If  kept  in  tin  cans  shellac  will  turn 
black. 

One  difficulty  in  using  shellac  or  var- 
nish on  book  covers  is  that  the  shellac 
will  spot  if  wet  and  varnish  has  a  ten- 
dency to  turn  white  in  different  atmos- 
pheres. To  obviate  this  difficulty  go 
over  the  surface  of  the  book  after  it  is 
dry  with  some  greasy  substance,  such  S:s 
paraffin  or  vaseline,  or  better  yet,  a  good 
grade  of  wax.  Floor  wax  has  in  its 
composition  bees  wax  and  other  sub- 
stances that  will  harden  down  on  the 
surface  and  not  entirely  evaporate  as 
in  time  will  paraffin  or  vaseline.  After 
rubbing  on  this  wax,  rub  briskly  for  a 
second  or  two  with  a  dry  cloth;  cheese 
cloth  is  as  good  as  any.     You  will  ob- 
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serve  that  this  treatment  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  used  in  finishing  furni- 
ture or  floors. 

A  book  treated  with  shellac  and  wax 
as  above  will  wear  much  longer  and  keep 
clean  and  sanitary.  If  the  book  becomes 
soiled  it  can  be  washed  with  soap  and 
water,  gone  over  with  another  thin  coat 
of  shellac  and  wax,  or  with  the  wax 
without  the  shellac.  Another  difficulty 
in  using  shellac  is  in  keeping  the  brush 
clean.  The  brush  should  be  washed  out 
in  alcohol  or  hung  in  some  receptacle 
that  contains  alcohol  or  shellac.  A  mis- 
take is  also  made  in  trying  to  use  too 
cheap  a  brush.  We  recommend  a  rubber 
set  brush  of  good  quality  which  costs 
from  30  to  50  cents,  according  to  the 
size  used.     A  one-inch  brush  costs  30 


cents. 


Springfield,  Mass. 


H.  R.  HUNTTING. 


An  Undaunted  Librarian 

Miss  Nellie  E.  Hemson  is  one  of  the 
senior  assistants  of  the  cataloging 
department  in  the  Brooklyn  public 
library  and  has  been  connected  with 
the  institution  for  15  years.  She  has 
been  hard  of  hearing,  though  not  by 
any  means  deaf,  for  years,  and  the 
passage  of  time  has  not  tended  to  cor- 
rect this  defect.  Miss  Hemson,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  content  to  let  things 
**slide"  or  to  make  the  best  of  existing 
conditions  without  a  brave  endeavor  to 
improve  them.  Since  the  fiat  of  the  spe- 
cialists was  the  same  in  each  case,  that 
•'nothing  could  be  done,"  Miss  Hemson 
turned  her  thoughts  and  ambitions  to 
doing  her  best  despite  this  handicap. 
She  at  once  began  the  study  of  lip-read- 
ing and  practiced  this  so  conscien- 
tiously that  I  noticed  the  immediate 
improvement  and  the  steadily  increas- 
ing facility  with  which  she  was  able  to 
accurately  comprehend  the  speech  of 
those  about  her  by  watching  the  move- 
ment of  their  lips.  From  studying  it 
was  but  a  step,  to  so  determined  a  na- 
ture as  hers,  to  teaching  it  to  others 
in  like  predicament.  Herein  she  ex- 
celled to  such  a  degree  that  teachers 


and  supervisors  became  aware  of  her 
aptness  and  spread  the  news  of  it 
abroad. 

The  outcome  is  that  Chautauqua 
made  her  an  offer  which  she  decided 
to  accept  on  conditions  which  preclude 
the  necessity  of  a  resignation  from  li- 
brary work,  to  which  she  has  well  de- 
voted so  many  of  her  years  and  which 
she  loves. 

Miss  Hemson  will  give  a  course  in 
instruction  in  lip-reading  at  the  sum- 
mer schools,  Chautauqua,  July  10-Au- 
gust  19.  In  addition  she  will  have  pri- 
vate classes  for  beginners  and  ad- 
vanced pupils.  Information  concern- 
ing the  course  may  be  had  from  Mr 
Percy  H.  Boynton,  principal,  Chau- 
tauqua, N.  Y. 

Theresa  Hitchler. 


An  Important  Committee 
The  National  municipal  league  has 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  draft 
the  Library  section  for  the  proposed 
model  city  charter  on  which  the  League 
is  working,  to  be  recommended  to 
American  cities. 

The  following  librarians  have  been 
appointed  members  of  the  library  com- 
mittee: Samuel  H.  Ranck,  John  Cot- 
ton Dana,  Drew  B.  Hall,  Harrison  W. 
Craver  and  Dr  A.  E.  Bostwick  . 


The  recent  death  of  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis  calls  to  mind  an  author  who 
lived  a  life  as  picturesque  as  any  of  the 
stories  that  came  from  his  pen.  Much 
of  the  material  for  his  early  stories  he 
gathered  as  a  newspaper  reporter.  His 
short  stories  are  breezy  and  stirring, 
full  of  incident  and  adventure  and 
marked  by  clever  and  striking  charac- 
terization. 


According  to  the  New  York  press^ 
experts  have  completed  a  nine  months 
task  of  appraising  the  books  and  manu- 
scripts in  the  J.  P.  Morgan  library  and 
have  placed  their  value  at  $7,500,000. 
Of  this  amount,  the  books  reach  $5,000,- 
000  and  manuscripts  and  engravings, 
$2,500,000. 
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Library  Meetings 

Alabama —  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Alabama  library  association,  held  in 
Montgomery,  May  3-5,  inclusive,  was 
marked  with  its  usual  enthusiasm  and 
spirit. 

The  program  was  planned  to  include 
the  entire  field  of  library  activities  in 
the  state  and  the  subjects  discussed 
were  designed  to  meet  the  most  practi- 
cal questions  of  library  administration. 

Henry  M.  Sanborn,  secretary  of  the 
Indiana  library  association,  Indian- 
apolis, was  rightly  chosen  as  the  one  to 
well  launch  the  meeting  and  give  it  the 
impetus  which  would  carry  along  the 
succeeding  sessions  with  energy  and 
power.  His  address,  "Message  of  the 
book."  was  given  as  one  of  a  series  of 
lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  City 
federation  of  Women's  clubs,  and  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  by  everyone,  especially 
by  the  librarians  present. 

The  morning  session  of  the  second 
day  was  held  in  the  historic  senate 
chamber  at  the  capitol.  Dr  Thomas  M. 
Owen,  president  of  the  Alabama  library 
association,  in  his  introductory  re- 
marks, enumerated  the  many  history- 
making  events  which  had  taken  place 
within  its  four  walls. 

Miss  Mary  Martin,  assistant  librarian, 
Alabama  polytechnic  institute.  Auburn, 
presented  a  paper  on  "College  libraries 
— their  needs  and  problems"  in  a  most 
understanding  way.  Discussions  of  the 
subject  followed,  by  Miss  Florence 
Pickett,  librarian,  Judson  college, 
Marion;  Miss  Olive  Mayes,  librarian, 
Alabama  girls'  technical  institute,  Mon- 
tevallo;  and  by  Mr  Joseph  A.  Boyd, 
librarian.  State  normal  school,  Troy. 

The  University  of  Alabama  situated 
in  Tuscaloosa,  is  ardently  working  for 
a  new  library  building.  Miss  Alice  S. 
VVyman  as  librarian,  told  much  of  their 
campaign  plans  for  the  new  building, 
which  is  to  be  called  "The  Amelia 
Gayle  Gorgas  memorial  library,"  in 
honor  of  the  mother  of  Gen.  William  C. 
Gorgas,  famed  for  his  brilliant  sanitary 
work  in  the  canal  zone.  Mrs  Gorgas 
presided  for  a  period  of  24  years  over 
the  library,  as  she  did  also  over  the  af- 


fections and  the  well-being  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  days  gone  by.  There  could 
be  no  more  fitting  monument  to  so 
noble  a  woman,  as  a  splendid,  modern, 
adequate  library  structure. 

Prof.  J.  R.  Rutland,  librarian,  Ala- 
bama polytechnic  institute,  gave  a  very 
vivid  description  of  "Libraries  in  Ala- 
bama high  schools — conditions  and 
needs."  He  spoke  from  abundant  ex- 
perience, having  been  State  high-school 
inspector  for  a  number  of  years.  This 
was  followed  by  a  discussion  of  "Ala- 
bama rural  school  library  system,"  by 
Mrs  R.  L.  Faucett,  president  of  the 
State  school  improvement  association. 

The  entire  body  adjourned  at  noon 
to  the  home  of  Dr  and  Mrs  Thomas  M. 
Owen,  where  luncheon  was  served. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  round 
table  discussions.  A  few  of  the  topics 
presented  were,  "Present  library  policy 
of  the  Carnegie  foundation";  "U.  S.| 
government  and  state  documents"; 
"Care  of  magazines  and  periodicals," 
etc. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  afternoon 
was  a  visit  to  the  State  and  Supreme 
court  library,  as  well  as  to  the  State 
historical  and  reference  library  of  the 
Department  of  archives  and  history. 

The  evening  session  was  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Carnegie  library 
where  the  members  of  the  association 
and  their  friends  were  given  a  most  in- 
teresting paper,  "The  library  and  com- 
munity service,"  by  Mr  Carl  H.  Milan, 
director  of  the  Birmingham  public  li- 
brary. Two  other  papers  of  the  even- 
ing were  "Libraries  in  Alabama  chari- 
table and  correctional  institutions,"  by 
Rev.  W.  D.  Hubbard,  chaplain  to  the 
Alabama  penitentiary,  Montgomery, 
and  "The  work  of  law  libraries,"  by  Mr 
Charles  F.  White,  librarian,  Birming- 
ham Bar  association. 

After  the  evening  adjournment,  Miss 
Laura  Martin  Elmore,  librarian  of  the 
Carnegie  library,  with  the  members  of 
her  staff,  and  board  of  trustees,  enter- 
tained the  association  in  a  most  charm- 
ing manner  with  an  informal  reception. 

The  morning  session  of  the  last  day, 
held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Carnegie 
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library,  was  one  of  intense  interest. 
Miss  Randolph  Archer,  librarian,  Pub- 
lic library,  Talladega,  and  Miss  Mollie 
Norman,  Union  Springs,  discussed 
"County  library  extension**;  Miss  Fan- 
nie Tabor,  librarian  of  the  Avondale 
branch  of  the  Birmingham  library,  gave 
a  paper  on  **Children*s  books  and  read- 
ing," and  Mr  J.  R.  Rutland,  "The  Ala- 
bama teachers*  and  young  people's 
reading  circle." 

Beside  the  foregoing  papers,  there 
were  a  number  of  informal  talks  on 
various  subjects,  including  a  discussion 
of  **Books  that  please  men,**  by  Mr 
Sanborn. 

As  a  fitting  climax  to  an  already 
happy  and  eventful  meeting,  the  associ- 
ation was  taken  by  auto  out  into  the 
country  to  visit  one  of  the  now  fast 
disappearing  types  of  ante-bellum  plan- 
tation homes,  where  tea  was  served  by 
the  most  gracious  hostess,  Mrs  Fannie 
Drespring,  assisted  by  her  happy,  smil- 
ing black  mammy,  a  relic  of  the  olden 
days  in  the  sunny  South. 

The  following  ofticers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year: 

I*resi(lent,  l)r  Thomas  M.  Owen, 
Montgomery;  vice-president,  J.  R.  Rut- 
land, Auburn ;  second  vice-president, 
Miss  Alice  S.  Wyman,  University; 
third  vice-president,  P.  W.  Hodges, 
Montgomery;  secretary,  Miss  (iertrude 
Ryan,  Montgomery;  treasurer.  Miss 
I.aura  M.  I^lmore,  Montgomery. 

ICxecutive  Council  in  addition  to  the 
ofticers,  Carl  H.  Milan,  Birmingham; 
Miss  Olive  Mayes,  Montevallo;  Miss 
Frances  Pickett,  Marion ;  Miss  Lena 
Martin,  (iadsden;  Miss  Randolph 
Archer,  Talladega. 

Gi:rtrude  Ryan, 
Secretary. 

District  of  Columbia— The  bi-monthly 
meeting  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
library  association  was  held  in  the  lec- 
ture room  of  the  public  library,  Wednes- 
day evening,  April  19. 

Dr  E.  M.  Borchard,  law  librarian  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  gave  a  most 
interesting  illustrated  talk  on  "South 
.American  libraries  and  intellectual  life.'* 


Dr  Borchard  has  but  recently  returned 
from  an  ofHcial  trip  of  five  months  to 
South  America  and  spoke  of  his  own 
observations,  verified  by  those  of  other 
observers,  upon  the  educational  and  lit- 
erary activities  of  the  South  American 
states  concerning  South  America. 

But  a  small  part  of  the  talk  was  de- 
voted to  libraries  as  librar>'  development 
in  South  America  is  as  yet  limited.  The 
library  is  not  considered  an  inherent  part 
of  the  educational  system;  there  is  no 
public  library  system  as  we  know  it, 
though  Argentine  has  attempted  to  cen- 
tralize the  purchase  of  books  for  her 
numerous  rural  libraries;  the  library  is 
administered  rather  for  the  library  itself 
than  for  the  reading  public;  and  too 
often  financial  support  is  inadequate. 
One  of  the  most  modem  libraries  as  to 
building  and  equipment  is  the  National 
library  of  Brazil  at  Rio  de  Janiero,  but 
this  library  has  no  catalog  and  at  pres- 
ent no  funds  for  the  making  of  one. 
Chile  has  probably  the  most  progressive 
National  library.  By  its  bibliographical 
publications  it  has  given  the  world  in- 
formation as  to  its  literary  activities, 
something  which  is  still  a  great  need  in 
the  other  countries  of  South  America. 
Dr  Borchard  paid  tribute  to  the  enthusi- 
asm and  disinterested  devotion  of  the 
librarians  to  their  work,  often  carried  on 
under  great  handicaps. 

The  university  was  an  extremely  early 
development  in  South  America,  but  there 
has  been  no  coherent  school  system  to 
link  primary,  secondary  schools  and  uni- 
versities together.  The  widely  separated 
centers  of  population,  and  the  absence 
of  any  local  autonomy  have  tended  to 
centralize  the  educational  system  in  the 
capitals  and  have  interfered  with  local 
initiative,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of 
primary  education  in  rural  districts. 
Argentine  Republic  has  been  the  most 
progressive  of  the  South  American  coun- 
tries in  the  matter  of  primary  education. 
The  high  schools  are  not  many  nor  are 
they  largely  attended.  The  bachelor's 
degree  is  given  for  the  high  school  course 
and  the  doctor's  degree  at  the  close  of 
the  university  course.  Teaching  is  not 
a  profession,  most  of  the  professors  tn 
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the  universities  having  other  vocations 
from  which  they  take  an  hour  or  so  at 
stated  times  for  university  lectures,  the 
instruction  being  given  entirely  by  means 
of  lectures.  The  University  of  La  Plata 
is  being  reorganized  on  modern  lines  de- 
signed to  stimulate  original  research  by 
the  faculty  and  promises  to  blaze  the 
way  for  more  progressive  methods  in 
university  education. 

For  intellectual  stimuli  and  standards 
South  America  looks  to  Europe,  and 
especially  to  France;  there  is  almost  no 
exchange  of  intellectual  ideas  between 
the  individual  South  American  states. 
As  most  of  the  books  are  imported  from 
Europe  and  as  the  reading  public  is  small 
there  is  no  incentive  to  authorship;  if 
the  airthor  would  publish  he  must  do  so 
at  his  own  expense  or  with  government 
aid.  Poetry  is  the  form  of  literature 
in  which  the  South  American  excels, 
though  they  have  some  great  names  in 
other  fields  of  literature.  As  there  is  no 
teaching  profession  so  there  is  no  liter- 
ary profession;  literature  is  rather  a 
recreation. 

What  is  true  of  literature  is  also  true 
of  the  other  fine  arts,  music,  opera,  and 
drama;  for  all  these  South  America 
looks  mainly  to  Europe.  There  is  al- 
most an  entire  lack  of  private  initiative 
in  fostering  the  arts;  for  all  such  aid 
composers  and  authors  must  look  to  the 
government,  which  in  this  as  in  other 
particulars  is  much  more  paternal  than 
that  of  the  United  States. 

In  spite  of  this  rather  negative  state- 
ment as  to  the  intellectual  activities  of 
South  America,  Dr  Borchard  left  with 
his  hearers  the  impression  that  the  South 
American  countries  present  great  intel- 
lectual possibilities  and  that  we  may  look 
to  them  for  a  future  of  progressive  and 
enlightened  development. 

Alice  C.  Atwood, 

Secretary. 

Maine — The  twenty-second  annual 
meeting  of  the  Maine  library  associa- 
tion was  held  at  Augusta,  May  15. 
The  president,  Charles  A.  Flagg  of 
Bangor,  in  his  opening  address  urged 
that  the  state  purchase  the  old  James 


G.  Blaine  estate  niearly  opposite  the 
capitol  and  erect  on  it  an  up-to-date 
state  library  building. 

He  pointed  out  objections  to  the 
state  library  being  a  political  office. 
Later  in  the  meeting,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  in  favor  of  taking  the  state 
librarianship  out  of  politics  and  increas- 
ing the  salary  so  that  a  capable  libra- 
rian may  be  obtained  and  kept  indefi- 
nitely. A  system  of  library  inspection, 
a  separate  building  for  the  state  library 
and  more  cooperation  between  libraries 
and  public  schools  were  also  indorsed. 

Miss  Marion  Brainard,  state  organ- 
izer of  public  libraries,  said  that  there 
were  107  free  libraries  in  Maine  and 
411  towns  and  cities  which  did  not  en- 
joy the  privileges,  exclusive  of  the  un- 
organized  townships. 

Josiah  W.  Taylor  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  education,  in  a  report 
showed  the  very  limited  library  oppor- 
tunity in  connection  with  the  schools 
of  the  state. 

Miss  Mary  P.  Farr,  director  of  1916 
institutes  for  Maine,  outlined  the  plans 
of  the  work  for  the  coming  year. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 

President,  Gerald  G.  Wilder  of 
Bowdoin  college;  vice-presidents, 
Charles  F.  Flagg  of  Bangor  and  Miss 
Julia  K.  Clapp  of  Augusta ;  secretary, 
Marion  Brainard  of  Augusta ;  treas- 
urer, Edna  Goodier  of  Saco. 

Missouri— The  Missouri  \^alley  li- 
brary club  held  the  last  meeting  of  the 
fiscal  year,  the  evening  of  Friday,  May 
12,  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  public  library,  Mr  Willis  H. 
Kerr,  librarian  of  the  Kansas  State  nor- 
mal school,  Emporia,  addressed  the 
club  on  *'What  next  in  school  li- 
braries ?'* 

Mr  Kerr  said  school  libraries  must 
keep  pace  with  modern  educational  de- 
velopments. **In  building  school  li- 
braries let  us  surely  build  for  service 
based  on  intelligent  and  frequently  re^ 
vised  comprehension  of  the  best  educa-* 
tional  aim  and  method."  The  subject 
was  discussed  from  three  standpoints: 
1)  a  much  greater  and  more  careful 
use  of  the  illustrated  editions  of  the 
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classics.  The  children  are  apt  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  beauty  of  the  illus- 
trations and  do  not  get  the  immortal 
message  of  the  text.  2)  use  of  the  li- 
brary will  be  taught  more  skillfully 
than  now  because  the  pupil  will  never 
be  conscious  of  being  instructed.  It 
will  become  an  integral  part  of  class 
room  work.  3)  regarding  the  use  of 
school  libraries  by  the  public  "In  this 
matter  of  joint  use  I  am  only  anxious 
that  school  librarians  shall  be  open- 
minded  and  ready  to  join  forces  with 
whatever  plan  local  conditions  demand. 
The  library  idea  is  big  enough  to  take 
any  next  step  approved  by  educational 
and  social  common  sense." 

Mr  Kerr's  paper  occasioned  a  lively 
discussion,  particularly  that  part  relat- 
ing to  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  on 
the  use  of  the  library. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year: 

Ward  H.  Edwards,  librarian  of  Wm. 
Jewell  college.  Liberty,  Missouri,  presi- 
dent, 

Mrs  Cassandra  Warner,  Kansas  City 
public  library,  vice-president, 

Mrs  Sara  Judd  Greenman,  librarian 
of  Public  library,  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
treasurer, 

Miss  Grace  Berger,  Kansas  City  pub- 
lic library,  secretary. 

Grace  Berger, 
Secretary. 

New  York—  A  meeting  of  the  New 
York  library  club  was  held  at  Hollis, 
L.  L,  on  May  18.  A  library  play  en- 
titled "Cooperation,"  written  by  Helen 
Rex  Keller  of  Columbia  university  was 
presented  by  members  of  the  club. 
Various  committees  presented  their 
annual  reports.  A  remarkably  large 
number  of  accessions  to  the  club  was 
made  during  the  year,  200  new  mem- 
bers having  joined.  The  total  mem- 
bership now  is  808,  the  largest  associa- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Mem- 
bership is  open  to  all  who  are  interest- 
ed in  library  work  of  any  kind.  The 
following  officers  were  elected : 

President,  Dr  Frank  P.  Hill,  libra- 
rian  of   the   Brooklyn   public   library; 


vice-president,  Susan  A.  Hutchinson, 
librarian  of  the  Brooklyn  institute 
museum  library ;  secretary,  Eleanor  H. 
Frick,  librarian  of  American  society  of 
civil  engineers;  treasurer,  Robert  L. 
Smith,  Public  library  of  Brooklyn. 

Pennsylvania— The  last  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  library  club  for  the  year 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  May  8  at 
Bryn  Mawr  college.  The  officers  for 
the  following  year,  1916-17  were 
elected  as  follows : 

President,  John  Ashhurst,  librarian 
of  the  Free  library  of  Philadelphia; 
first  vice  president,  John  F.  Lewis,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
fine  arts,  Philadelphia ;  second  vice  presi- 
dent, Lois  Reed,  librarian  of  Bryn  Mawr 
college ;  secretary,  Jean  E.  Graffen,  Free 
library  of  Philadelphia;  treasurer. 
Bertha  S.  Wetzell,  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  club  was  welcomed  most  gra- 
ciously by  Dean  Marion  Reilley  who 
said  that  she  remembered  the  earlier 
visit  in  1899  when  she  was  a  student  at 
the  college  and  was  a  member  of  the 
reception  committee  for  the  occasion. 

Dean  Reilley  put  particular  emphasis 
on  the  opportunity  librarians  as  a  class 
have  in  the  whole  scheme  of  education. 
At  the  close  of  her  very  interesting 
talk,  Dr  Nolan,  who  had  been  presi- 
dent on  the  occasion  of  a  former  visit, 
extended  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
both  Dean  Reilley  and  Miss  Reed,  the 
librarian. 

Of  the  120  present,  less  than  10  had 
attended  the  meeting  in  1899.  After 
adjournment,  a  reception  and  tea  were 
enjoyed  in  Pembroke  hall. 

Coming  meetings 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Alabama  li- 
brary association  will  be  held  in  Bir- 
mingham, November,  1916. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  li- 
brary association  will  be  held  at  Cin- 
cinnati October  3-5. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
library  association  will  be  held  at 
Ottawa,  probably  on  October  18-20. 
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Conference  on  Children's  Reading 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich<^  May  6,  1916. 

For  10  or  12  years  the  Grand  Rapids 
public  library  has  conducted  an  annual 
conference  on  children's  reading. 
Mothers,  teachers,  librarians  of  sur- 
rounding towns,  and  members  of  the 
staff  attend  these  conferences. 

This  year  a  most  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence listened  to  a  lively  discussion  of 
"Love  stories  for  children.*'  The  pro- 
gram was  planned  by  Mr  S.  H.  Ranck, 
the  librarian,  and  Miss  Quigley,  the 
children's  librarian. 

The  speakers  were  Mrs  Charles 
Holden,  who  spoke  from  the  mother's 
standpoint,  Mr  Claude  Switzer,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Grand  Rapids  junior  high- 
school,  who  presented  it  from  an  edu- 
cational standpoint,  Miss  Belle  McCor- 
mick,  a  contributor  to  the  Grand 
Rapids  News,  who  spoke  as  a  writer 
on  the  problems  of  girls  and  women, 
and  Miss  Faith  E.  Smith  of  the  Chicago 
public  library,  who  spoke  in  the 
absence  of  Mr  Legler,  from  the  view 
point  of  a  children's  librarian. 

Mrs  Holden  declared  herself  in  favor 
of  the  wholesome  love  story  for  chil- 
dren when  their  tastes  seemed  inclined 
that  way,  and  when  they  asked  for 
reading  of  that  particular  sort.  She 
spoke  of  "Little  women"  as  a  story 
typifying  pleasant  home  life  and  as  one 
which  she  considered  good  reading  for 
adolescent  girls.  She  deprecated  the 
modern  novel  introducing  sex  ques- 
tions, and  its  frequent  appearance  on 
the  home  library  table,  where  young 
girls  pick  them  up.  She  expressed  the 
conviction  that  a  child's  attitude 
toward  life  was  governed  largely  by 
the  book  he  or  she  read,  and  she  advised 
mothers  to  put  into  the  hands  of  their 
children  the  books  that  would  develop 
the  ideals  they  wished  developed. 

Mr  Switzer  gave  a  report  of  a  survey 
of  children's  reading  which  he  had 
taken  at  the  Junior  high-school.  Ac- 
cording to  this  survey  only  a  minority 
of  the  children  cared  for  love  stories, 
and  he  did  not  believe  that  the  demand 
for  this  type  of  literature  was  great 


enough  to  arouse  much  concern.  When 
questioned  concerning  this  survey,  Mr 
Switzer  explained  that  he  had  asked 
each  boy  and  girl  to  fill  out  blanks 
giving  name,  amount  of  reading  done 
during  the  year,  and  preference  in  kind 
of  reading.  He  admitted  that  the 
requirement  to  give  their  names  had 
detracted  from  the  value  of  the  report 
as  an  honest  expression  of  the  chil- 
dren's preferences. 

Miss  McCormick  advocated  love 
stories  to  satisfy  the  craving  for 
romance  in  the  emotional  child  and  to 
stimulate  it  in  the  phlegmatic  child. 
"The  child  whose  romantic  imagina- 
tion is  not  fed,"  she  said,  "will  seek 
sordid  realities." 

Miss  Smith  spoke  of  the  natural 
interests  of  children  during  the  adoles- 
cent period,  the  "storm  and  stress 
period  of  the  emotions,  the  new  birth 
of  mental,  physical  and  moral  life,"  the 
age  of  hope  and  promise.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  give  girls  of  this  age  such  books 
as  will  counteract  their  tendency  to 
introspection  and  too  great  emotional- 
ism. Love  stories  for  girls  of  this  age 
should  present  heroes  with  high  stan- 
dards of  living, — industry,  cleanness, 
generosity  without  extravagance,  kind- 
liness; the  heroines  should  have  inter- 
ests in  life  other  than  merely  beaux, 
dancing  parties,  motor  trips,  and  glit- 
tering jewels.  The  desire  for  splendor, 
undying  devotion  of  the  opposite  sex, 
may  find  vicarious  satisfaction  in  the 
stories  of  chivalry  of  knights  and  ladies, 
rather  than  on  the  modern  stories  of 
restaurant  dinners,  theatre  parties,  and 
other  things  so  close  to  the  girl's  life 
that  they  may  give  her  a  taste  for 
extravagance  and  a  distortion  of  the 
real  values  of  life.  The  harm  of  the 
modern  novel  is  not  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  love  stories,  but  that  they  do 
not  present  high  standards  of  living 
and  do  not  draw  a  sharp  line  between 
right  and  wrong,  as  is  essential  in  read- 
ing for  boys  and  girls. 

Mrs  S.  R.  Ranck,  Mr  Greeson,  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  Mr  Erd- 
mann  of  the  Erdmann-Sevensma  pub- 
lishing company,  took  part  in  the  dis- 
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cussion.  Mr  Erdmann  told  of  some 
boys  known  to  him  upon  whom  the 
reading  of  modern  realistic  novels  had 
had  a  tragic  effect. 

The  conference  was  preceded  by  a 
very  pleasant  luncheon  at  the  Social 
Service  club,  at  which  the  speakers 
were  the  guests  of  honor. 

F.  E.  Smith. 


Arrangements  for  A.  L.  A. 

Nothing   further   has   been   received 
from  members  of  the  Travel  committee, 
so    that    the   announcements   that    ap- 
peared on  p.  182-83  still  stand. 
Newark  hospitality 

Mr.  Dana  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  visitors  are  welcome  at 
the  Newark  free  public  library  and 
that  the  members  of  the  A.  L.  A.  are 
especiallv  welcome.  The  library  is 
open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to  9:30  p.  m. 
On  Sundays  from  2  to  9 :30  except  dur- 
ing July  and  August  when  it  is  closed 
on  Saturday  at  12  noon  and  is  not 
open  at  all  on  Sunday.  The  library 
will  be  pleased  to  entertain  at  luncheon 
librarians  going  to  or  from  the  confer- 
ence if  it  receives  notice  a  few  hours 
beforehand.  Notice  may  come  by  let- 
ter, or  telegram  or  telephone.  Lunch- 
eon is  at  1  o'clock  in  the  building. 
Librarians  visiting  New  York 

An  information  bureau  will  be  main- 
tained by  the  New  York  library  club 
in  the  central  building  of  the  New  York 
Public  librarA'  at  5th  Avenue  and 
Forty-second  street  during  the  week 
of  July  2-8,  to  help  visiting  librarians 
who  may  feel  the  need  of  advice  or 
suggestions  about  any  question  con- 
nected with  the  city  or  its  neighbor- 
hood. 

Members  of  the  conference  who  have 
no  other  convenient  mail  address  in 
New  York  City  may  have  their  letters 
forwarded  in  care  of  the  New  York 
public  library. 

N.  E.  A.  in  New  York 

No  official  relation  has  been  established 
between  the  meetings  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
and  the  A.  L.  A.  but  visitors  are  welcome 
to  attend  both  meetings. 


Interesting  Things  in  Print 

The  Public  library  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  has  issued  a  list  of  Aids  for  for- 
eigners learning  English  and  a  list  on 
Engineering  mathematics. 

A  series  of  articles  on  "Library  work 
in  public  service"  was  given  in  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  Spokane,  Wash.,  through  May 
by  George  W.  Fuller,  librarian  of  the 
public  library  of  that  city. 

"Was  Shakespeare  a  lawyer?"  A  re- 
view of  the  literature  of  the  subject  by 
F.  C.  Hicks,  law  librarian  of  the  Colum- 
bia university,  has  been  reprinted  from 
The  Lawyers'  Magazine,  V.  22,  No.  2. 

A  most  interesting  article  on  "How 
business  men  may  use  the  public  li- 
braries," by  George  B.  Utley,  secretary 
of  the  A.  L.  A.,  was  given  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger. 

An  interesting  paper  on  "Some 
phases  of  library-study-room  manage- 
ment" by  Hannah  Logasa,  librarian  of 
the  University  high  school,  University 
of  Chicago,  has  been  reprinted  from  the 
School  Review,  May,  1916. 

A  dissertation  on  the  library  of  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  institute  of  New 
Y'ork  City  by  Marjorie  G.  Strong,  li- 
brarian, is  a  clear  presentation  of  the 
functions  of  the  library,  its  arrange- 
ments, instructions  how  to  use  the  li- 
brary, catalog,  reference  books,  etc. 

The  Massachusetts  agriculture  col- 
lege at  Amherst,  through  its  extension 
service,  has  issued  some  very  attractive 
leaflets.  .  The  following  are  of  special 
interest : 

Books  on  garden  design  and  garden 
making ;  Good  books  for  poultrymen ; 
Reference  list  on  soil  fertility. 

A  list  of  newspapers  in  Yale  Univer- 
sity library  has  just  been  issued  by  Yale 
University  Press.  As  the  Yale  collection 
of  newspapers  is  probably  the  largest  in 
the  country,  the  value  of  the  list  has  a 
wide  appeal.  The  list  is  arranged 
geographically  and  there  is  a  title  index. 
Price  $3.  The  volume  (216  p.)  is  Vol.  2. 
Miscellany,  Yale  Historical  Publications. 
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The  April  number  of  the  Link,  an 
intermediary  for  literary  men,  corre- 
spondents, collectors  and  students, 
contains  some  notes  for  the  Shake- 
speare tercentenary  by  John  Ballinger, 
M.  A.,  librarian  of  the  National  library 
of  Wales;  Important  Irish  poetry,  by 
C.  T.  Harley  Walker;  York  pewterers 
by  Howard  H.  Cotterell,  F.  R.  H.  S., 
and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  in- 
teresting correspondence  and  reviews. 

The  Link  is  the  official  organ  re- 
ferred to  by  E.  F.  McPike,  P.  L., 
21 :174-176. 

In  Volume  1,  No.  2,  of  Studies  in 
Social  Economics,  edited  by  the  St.  Louis 
school  of  social  economy,  Miss  Ruth 
Crawford,  A.  M.,  presents  a  very  com- 
prehensive dissertation  on  Immigrants  in 
St.  Louis.  She  traces  the  history  of 
immigration  from  a  very  early  period, 
its  progress  and  present  condition,  its 
place  in  the  educational,  charitable  and 
religious  life  of  the  city. 

A  very  gratifying  thing  is  the  splen- 
did credit  that  is  given  to  the  Public 
library  of  St.  Louis  for  its  support  and 
work  in  the  interests  of  the  foreign 
citizens. 

Burton  Kline,  the  successful  author  of 
"Struck  by  lightning,"  tells  an  inter- 
esting story  of  his  first  attempts  to  enter 
the  world  of  journalism.  From  his  home 
in  Virginia  he  made  his  way  to  Boston, 
determined  to  take  the  place  by  storm. 
He  presented  himself  and  his  ambitions 
to  Edward  Everett  Hale,  who  told  him 
to  go  home  as  fast  as  steam  could  take 
him.  A  visit  to  Charles  Eliot  Norton 
resulted  in  the  advice  to  go  home  and 
make  boots.  "After  all,  an  honest  living 
is  a  noble  achievement,"  said  the  great 
man.  Disregarding  the  latter  part  of  the 
advice,  Kline  did  go  home,  and  wrote  an 
interesting  satire  on  the  whole  proceed- 
ing which  led  to  something.  Now  he  is 
magazine  editor  of  the  Boston  Transcript 
and  the  author  of  a  novel  which,  though 
hardly  a  month  old,  promises  to  go  very 
shortly  into  a  second  edition. 

A  report  on  the  latest  changes  and 
developments  in  foreign  tariffs  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  U.  S.  department  of 


commerce.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
notices  of  recent  changes,  actual  and 
proposed,  in  import  and  export  duties, 
customs  regulations,  and  internal  taxes 
of  foreign  countries,  this  publication 
contains  the  more  important  embargo 
and  contraband  provisions,  an  impor- 
tant summary  of  the  regulations  affect- 
ing commercial  travelers  in  Central 
America,  and  articles  on  a  number  of 
other  subjects  more  or  less  intimately 
connected  with  foreign  tariffs.  There 
is  a  timely  discussion  of  the  antidump- 
ing legislation  of  Australia,  Canada, 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  an 
interesting  article  on  the  probable  re- 
vival of  German  commercial  influence 
in  Russia  after  the  war.  The  report 
is  designated  Foreign  Tariff  Notes 
No.  ig,  and  may  be  had  free  of  any 
charge  upon  application  to  the  Bureau 
of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  in 
Washington  or  to  any  of  its  district 
offices. 

A  most  interesting  presentation  of 
the  subject  of  Unemployment  insur- 
ance was  made  by  Rufus  M.  Potts,  in- 
surance superintendent  of  Illinois,  be- 
fore the  American  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine at  its  annual  meeting  at  Detroit, 
June  9. 

Mr  Potts  reviews  statistics  on  unem- 
ployment drawing  a  distinct  line  be- 
tween voluntary  unemployment  and 
those  compelled  to  be  unemployed,  in- 
sisting that  a  different  attitude  should 
be  established  and  purely  recognizable 
as  'between  unfortunate  workers  and 
incorrigible  loafers.  He  also  states 
that  the  step  necessary  is  to  remove  the 
cause  of  their  unemployment  and  he 
advocates  the  vSystematizing  of  employ- 
ment now  impossible  because  of  im- 
perfect adjustment  of  labor. 

Mr  Potts  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  social  insurance  of  the  Na- 
tional convention  of  insurance  com- 
missioners. His  investigations  have 
covered  such  a  wide  sweep  of  the  sub- 
ject that  his  presentation  contains 
much  valuable  material. 

Reprints  may  be  obtained  from  the 
State  Insurance  department  of  Spring- 
field, 111. 
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Concerning  The  Harbor 

I  From  the  letter  of  an  artist  of  more  than 
passing  fame  to  his  son  at  college] 

The  Harbor  by  Ernest  Poole.  I 
commend  you  to  read  it.  It  contains  a 
series  of  glimpses  into  life,  which  are 
not  common  in  fiction.  It  looks  into 
the  whirlpools  and  eddies  and  the 
abysses  of  the  deep.  It  climbs  the 
heights  to  where  the  well-meaning 
dwell  and  toil.  The  story  presents  the 
whirling  sensations  of  an  artist  who  is 
touched  by  the  fire  of  art,  who  has 
the  artist's  constructive  will  and  who 
stands  impotent  before  the  melting  pot 
in  which  he  proposes  to  make  his  syn- 
thesis. 

It  ends,  as  far  as  the  problem  is  con- 
cerned, just  where  it  began,  except 
that  the  problem  is  eased  by  the  ex- 
periment it  records.  It  ends  with  the 
problem  of  the  war  which  is  part  of  the 
same  chaotic  harbor,  the  product  of  an 
aimless  civilization.  It  arrives  at  one 
conclusion,  however,  viz.,  that  only 
democracy,  inclusive  of  every  indi- 
vidual of  every  race,  will  bring  about 
justice,  for  it  is  the  lack  of  justice 
alone  which  creates  hate  and  hell. 

There  is  nothing  academic  about  the 
I)oc)k.  It  swears,  rebels  and  ventures. 
The  one  hope,  the  book  points  to,  lies 
in  the  heroic  pursuit  of  the  Truth  and 
that  of  the  many  gods,  whom  the  hero 
of  the  story  pursues.  He  finds  each 
leads  him  each  time  to  the  one  same 
God,  namely  the  (iod  which  is  the 
Truth. 

But  we  are  all  of  us  so  comfortable 
and  forget  that  the  whole  chain  of 
human  lives  makes  the  synthesis.  And 
in  this  chain,  as  in  the  law  of  physics, 
the  strength  is  measured  by  its  weak- 
iies.*,  and  this  link  at  times  is  hard 
strained. 

Not  having  read  the  book,  my  re- 
marks may  not  be  intelligible.  There- 
fore, to  understand  this  better,  read  it. 

It  abounds  with  French  words  and 
cryptic  phrases  set  in  French  when 
difficult  to  handle  in  English.  These 
allusions,  however,  give  the  work  a 
certain  artistic  value  and  show  a 
searching   analysis.     There   are   some 


places  in  the  book  that  do  not  ring 
true,  and  which  weaken  its  value.  The 
book  draws  me  to  the  conclusion  with 
Whitman,  Lowell  and  Hugo  that  the 
sanity  of  society  is  as  the  sanity  of  the 
individual, — and  of  even  the  least  of 
these. 

In  Lowell's  Ode,  third  part: — 
Amon^  the  toil  worn  poor  my  soul  is  seek- 
ing. 
For  who  shall  bring  the  Master's  name  to 
light. 

This,  this  is  he  for  whom  the  world  is  wait- 
ing 
To  sing  the  beatings  of  his  mighty  heart. 
Too  long  hast  it  been  patient  with  the  grat- 
ing 
Of  scannel-pipes  and  heard  it  misnamed  rot. 

The  best  is  Democracy — the  vision 
of  Whitman — and  as  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  Jean  val  Jean  by  Hugo. 


One  of  the  Elders 

Conrad  Gesner  (1516-1565);  the  father  of 
bibliography.  An  appreciation  by  J.  Chris- 
tian Bay. 

Preprinted  from  the  papers  of  the  Biblio- 
j^raphical  society  of  America,  vol.  X,  No.  2, 
1916. 

In  this  entertaining  pai>er  Mr  Bay 
has  brought  to  mind  the  four  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one 
of  the  prodigious  laborers  of  the  Refor- 
mation period.  Conrad  Gesner  lived 
only  49  years,  but  within  that  short 
space,  and  in  despite  of  poverty,  dis- 
ease and  unhappiness,  he  contrived,  be- 
fore he  died  in  1565,  literally  of  physi- 
cal exhaustion,  to  make  the  vast  and 
varied  contributions  to  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge  which  set  him  apart 
as  a  marvel  of  learning  and  industry. 
Not  only  as  the  compiler  of  the  Bibli- 
otheca  Universalis,  the  bibliographical 
record  of  all  printed  books  extant  in  his 
day,  and  the  first  great  modern  bibliog- 
raphy, but  as  botanist,  zoologist,  physi- 
cian, author,  editor,  teacher  and  public 
servant,  is  Gesner  known  and  admired 
in  the  learned  world.  His  Historia 
Animalium,  first  published  in  five  folio 
volumes,  1551-87,  is  called  the  founda- 
tion of  modem  zoology;  a  similar  work 
in  botany  remained  unfinished  at  his 
death.     For  both  of  these  works  the 
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author  himself  prepared  the  illustra- 
tions in  great  number  and  with  remark- 
able skill  and  fidelity. 

All  this  and  much  more  Mr  Bay  sets 
forth  with  a  charm  of  style,  a  wealth  of 
learning  and  a  depth  of  sympathy  most 
impressive  and  appealing.  Himself  a 
naturalist  and  a  bibliographer  of  wide 
accomplishments,  he  has  drawn  a  por- 
trait of  the  restless  and  indefatigable 
scholar  of  Reformation  times  which 
will  not  soon  be  superseded.     C.  B.  R. 

Library  Schools 
Carnegie  library  school 

The  school  was  closed  for  recess 
May  29-June  3. 

The  students  from  the  junior  class, 
accompanied  by  Miss  Waller  L  Bul- 
lock, spent  June  1-3  visiting  the  Cleve- 
land library  system. 

Miss  Ethel  P.  Underbill,  '09,  at  pres- 
ent children's  librarian  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  gave  a  talk  to  the  school  May  18, 
on  "Children's  work  in  the  Reuben 
McMillan  free  library." 

A  course  of  three  lectures  on  book- 
binding was  given  to  the  junior  class, 
May  24  and  25,  by  Mr  Arthur  L.  Bailey 
of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

William  F.  Ashe,  superintendent  of 
the  Bureau  of  recreation,  Department 
of  public  works,  Pittsburgh,  lectured 
June  6  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau.  This 
talk  was  given  in  connection  with  the 
opening  of  library  work  in  the  summer 
playgrounds,  where  each  student  in  the 
junior  class  is  scheduled  for  practice 
work  during  the  summer  term. 

Lilian  L  Baldwin,  '08,  died  at  her 
home  in  East  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
May  22,  1916. 

Bess  Bumham,  '08,  was  married  to 
John  Lynn  Miner,  June  10,  1916,  at 
Erie,  Pa. 

Gertrude  M.  Edwards,  '13,  has  been 
appointed  children's  librarian  in  the 
Public  library  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mary  R.  Moorhead,  '15,  has  resigned 
her  position  in  the  Public  library,  De- 
troit, to  accept  a  position  in  the  chil- 
dren's department  of  the  Carnegie  li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh. 


Estella  Slaven,  '14,  has  been  made 
superintendent  of  work  with   schools. 
Public  library,  Seattle,  Washington. 
Sarah  C.  N.  Bochje, 
Principal, 

Carnegie  library  of  Atlanta 

The  spring  term  always  brings  most 
of  the  out  of  town  lecturers  to  the 
school.  May  1-2,  Miss  Josephine  Rath- 
bone,  vice-director  of  the  Pratt  Insti- 
tute school  of  library  science,  was  the 
guest  of  the  school,  giving  two  lectures,, 
one  on  modern  fiction  and  one  on 
reference  work.  On  Monday,  the 
faculty  entertained  at  luncheon  in  the 
class  room  for  Miss  Rathbone. 

Miss  Charlotte  Templeton,  secretary 
of  the  Nebraska  public  library  commis- 
sion, gave  two  lectures  on  May  10-11 
on  libraries  in  state  institutions  and  the 
work  of  a  library  commission.  The 
members  of  the  class  and  the  library 
staff  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss 
Templeton  at  luncheon  in  the  class 
room  after  the  lecture. 

Mr  William  H.  Brett,  librarian  of  the 
Cleveland  public  library,  visited  the 
school  on  May  19-20.  Mr  Brett  lectured 
on  the  Dewey  decimal  classification 
and  on  the  work  of  the  Cleveland  pub- 
lic library. 

Miss  Lutie  E.  Stearns  made  her  an- 
nual visit,  giving  a  lecture  on  June  5 
and  making  the  graduation  address  on 
June  6.  Certificates  were  awarded  to 
the  11  young  women  completing  the 
course. 

The  following  students  have  received 
appointments : 

Sadie  N.  Alison,  assistant,  Birming- 
ham public  library;  Grace  Anderson, 
assistant,  Carnegie  library  of  Atlanta; 
Harriet  Boswell,  assistant  librarian,  Car- 
negie library,  Paducah,  Kentucky;  Virginia 
Bowman,  assistant,  Children's  department, 
New  York  public  library;  Loretta  Chappell, 
member.  Training  class  for  children's  li- 
brarians, Cleveland  public  library;  Zona 
Peek,  librarian,  Piedmont  college,  Demorest, 
Georgia. 

ToMMiE  Dora  Barker, 
Festival    of    training    classes .  of    Chicago 
public  library 

On  June  2,  the  10  training  classes  of 
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the  Chicago  public  library  joined  in  a 
festival  on  the  occasion  of  the  house- 
warming  of  the  new  training  class 
room*  It  was  their  first  reunion,  and 
they  celebrated  it  with  a  pageant. 

Each  class  represented  one  of  the 
classes  in  the  Dewey  decimal  classifica- 
tion ;  the  first  class,  the  lOO's  or  philos- 
ophy, the  second,  the  200*s,  etc.  The 
present  class  not  having  taken  the  civil 
service  examination  for  positions  on 
the  staff,  could  not  be  classed  with 
exact  sciences  and  books  of  knowledge, 
so  they  represented  fiction. 

After  the  march  each  class  in  its  turn 
gave  its  own  performance.  The  2(X)'s 
in  a  mournful  dirge  bewailed  the  un- 
poi)ularity  of  their  class,  attributing  it 
to  the  ancient  style  of  writing.  Each 
in  turn  gave  a  modern  version  of  the 
Adam  and  Eve  story,  in  imitation  of 
such  modern  writers  as  Kipling,  Mr 
Dooley,  and  others. 

The  3(X)*s  gave  a  burlesque  perform- 
ance of  a  398^Bluebeard. 

The  400's  conducted  a  class  in  lan- 
guage study  with  several  jokes  on 
peoi)le  and  circumstances  in  the 
library. 

The  600's  gave  a  parody  on  "The 
Charge  of  the  light  brigade,"  and  pla- 
cards on  their  backs  labelled  them 
*'Noble  six  hundreds." 

One  of  the  present  class  represented 
"The  Public,"  another,  a  desk  attend- 
ant, and  the  others  were  books.  The 
young  woman  representing  "The  Pub- 
lic," in  calling  for  books,  embodied  in 
a  very  clever  and  humorous  way  the 
eccentric  remarks  that  come  to  the  loan 
desk. 

University  of  Illinois 

Dr  Arthur  E.  Bostwick  spoke  before 
the  members  of  the  school  and  the  li- 
brary staflF,  April  27  at  Lincoln  hall, 
his  subject  being  "A  love  of  books  as  a 
basis  for  librarianship,"  and  on  April 
28  to  the  Library  school  and  faculty  on 
"A  message  to  beginners."  The  mem- 
bers of  the  school  found  it  full  of  practi- 
cal and  inspiring  suggestions. 

IMiss  Harriet  A.  Wood,  in  charge  of 
library  work  with  schools  at  Portland, 


Oregon,  gave  two  lectures  before  the 
library  school  and  staff  in  May  on  the 
work  of  the  Portland  library. 

Miss  Anna  May  Price,  secretary  of 
the  Illinois  library  extension  commis- 
sion, spoke  to  the  school  on  May  26  on 
"Illinois  library  legislation"  and  on 
the  morning  of  May  27  on  "Library 
conditions  in  the  smaller  libraries." 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  an- 
nouncement is  made  of  the  temporary 
withdrawal  from  the  faculty  of  Miss 
Florence  R.  Curtis.  Since  January, 
1908,  Miss  Curtis  has  been  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  valued  members  of 
the  corps  of  instruction,  and  the 
school's  regret  at  losing  her  is  tem- 
pered only  by  the  expectation  of  her 
return  in  September,  1917.  Miss  Cur- 
tis plans  to  spend  the  coming  academic 
year  in  working  for  a  master's  degree 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  major- 
ing in  sociology.  It  is  expected  that 
Miss  Sabra  W.  Vought,  B.  L.  S.,  New 
York  State  library  school,  will  take 
most  of  Miss  Curtis*  duties  during  the 
latter's  absence. 

The  Library  club  held  its  closing  meet- 
ing on  May  29. 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  on 
June  5,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year :  President, 
Margaret  Williams,  of  the  Library 
staflF;  secretary,  Ruth  Hammond; 
treasurer,  Florence  Craig,  both  of  the 
class  of  1917. 

On  June  14,  the  University  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  library 
science  on  the  following  members  of 
the  senior  class: 

Elsie  Louise  Baechtold,  Talladega,  Ala- 
bama; Susan  True  Benson,  Urbana;  Jessie 
Elizabeth  Bishop,  Evanston;  Nelle  Uree 
Branch,  Champaign;  Mary  Gladys  Burwash, 
Champaign;  Marian  Leatherman,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania;  Marguerite  Mitchell, 
Wilmington,  Ohio;  Beatrice  Prall,  Hope, 
Arkansas;  Charles  Holmes  Stone,  Athens, 
Georgia;  Alta  Caroline  Swigart,  Cham- 
paign; Margaret  Stuart  Williams,  Hamil- 
ton. Texas. 

The  faculty  voted  the  final  honors  in 
scholarship  to  Miss  Jessie  E.  Bishop, 
R.  L.  S.,  1916,  of  Evanston,  Illinois. 

The   following   students   have   been 
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appointed  to  positions  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

From  the  senior  class: 

Jessie  E.  Bishop,  assistant  in  charge  of 
loan  desk  and  extension,  Cedar  Rapids 
(Iowa)  public  library. 

Mary  G.  Burwash,  catalog  assistant,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  library  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Marguerite  Mitchell  returns  to  the  Ohio 
State  University  library. 

Beatrice  Prall.  assistant  librarian.  Little 
Rock  (Arkansas)  public  library. 

Charles  H.  Stone,  librarian,  Oklahoma 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  at 
Stillwater. 

From  the  junior  class: 

Leeson  H.  Cook,  librarian,  Warrensburg 
(Missouri)  State  normal-school,  vice  Alice 
L.  Blair,  B.  L.  S.  '10,  resigned. 

Mildred  Johnson,  librarian,  Northwestern 
University  school  of  commerce,  Chicago. 

Mary  A.  Nichols,  assistant,  Minneapolis 
(Minnesota)   public  library. 

Elizabeth  M.  Palm,  assistant  librarian, 
Michigan  agricultural  college,  Lansing. 

Ethel  M.  Stanley,  assistant.  Eastern  Illi- 
nois normal-school,  Charleston. 

Miriam  Tyler,  assistant-librarian,  John 
Marshall  high-school  library,  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Frances  Simpson, 
Los  Angeles  training  school 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  year 
was  the  series  of  "open  courses,"  April 
3-May  11.  The  purpose  was  to  offer  a 
share  of  the  work  of  the  training  school 
to  librarians  and  library  assistants  who 
were  unable  to  take  a  full  course  of 
library  training  or  who  wished  to  sup- 
plement or  refresh  their  knowledge  of 
certain  subjects  by  class  instruction. 
The  courses  were  so  grouped  as  to  be 
available  for  outside  students  within 
the  six  weeks  assigned.  They  included 
the  following  subjects : 

Survey  of  literature:  six  special  lectures 
selected  from  a  32  weeks  course,  by  Miss 
Gertrude  Darlow,  principal  of  the  circula- 
tion department,  Los  Angeles  public  li- 
brary; 

Library  work  for  children:  ten  special 
lectures,  with  exercises,  discussion  and  re- 
quired reading,  selected  from  a  20  weeks 
course,  bv  Miss  Jasmine  Britton,  principal 
of  juvenile  department,  Los  Angeles  public 
library; 

Reference  work:  five  special  lectures, 
supplementing  the  regular  24  weeks  course, 
by  Mrs  Brewitt; 


'Library  administration:  five  lectures,  by 
Miss  Zaidee  Brown,  librarian  of  the  Long 
Beach  public  library; 

History  of  the  library  movement:  seven 
lectures,  with  seminars,  discussion  and  re- 
quired reading,  by  Miss  Helen   E.   Haines. 

Binding  and  repair  of  books:  six  lectures, 
with  practical  demonstration  of  materials 
and  methods,  by  W.  E.  Reavis,  of  the 
Pacific   Library    Bindery. 

The  attendance  ranged  from  20  to  50 
for  the  different  courses,  including 
library  workers  from  San  Diego,  Al- 
hambra,  Pasadena,  Whittier,  and  a 
large  representation  from  the  staff  of 
the  Los  Angeles  public  library. 

A  number  of  special  lectures  by  visit- 
ing lecturers  were  given  during  these 
six  weeks,  among  them  being  a  most 
delightful  address  by  M.  Henri  La 
Fontaine,  of  the  Insfitut  International 
of  Brussels,  telling  of  the  organization 
and  development  of  that  great  biblio- 
graphical enterprise;  lectures  on  high 
school  library  work,  by  Miss  Ella  Mor- 
gan, librarian  of  the  Lincoln  high- 
school,  and  Miss  Lucy  Lay,  librarian  of 
the  Los  Angeles  high-school ;  addresses 
by  Dr  Allison  Gaw,  Dr  James  Main 
Dixon,  Dr  Rockwell  Hunt,  and  other 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California. 

The  instructional  work  of  the  school 
year  closed  with  the  end  of  May,  and 
the  month  of  June  is  given  to  practice 
work,  chiefly  in  the  Los  Angeles  public 
library  system. 

Two  of  the  students  of  the  class  of 
1915-16  have  received  appointments — 
Miss  Marie  Deutschbein  (from  Bloe- 
mendaal,  Holland),  will  join  the  staff 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  public  library  in 
August ;  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Walker  of 
Long  Beach  will  join  the  staff  of  the 
Long  Beach  public  library. 

Theodora  Brewitt, 
New  York  public  library 

The  last  junior  visits  of  the  year 
were  to  the  libraries  at  Newark  and 
East  Orange. 

Miss  E.  Kathleen  Jones,  librarian  of 
the  McLean  hospital,  Waverly,  Mass., 
gave  an  address  to  the  juniors  on 
"Books  in  hospitals,"  May  19. 

Miss  L.   E.  Stearns  lectured  to  the 
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juniors  on  "Reminiscences  of  a 
pioneer,"  May  31,  and  the  students  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  at  tea 
afterwards. 

E.  L.  Pearson,  editor  of  publications. 
New  York  public  library,  gave  two 
lectures  on  "Library  publications"  to 
the  juniors. 

Miss  Adelaide  R.  Hasse  gave  a  sup- 
plementary course  of  six  lectures  on 
United  States  documents  to  the  jun- 
iors. The  general  subject  was  "United 
States  foreign  relations,"  and  the  work 
was  conducted  as  a  seminar. 

Mrs  Elizabeth  C.  Earl,  president  of 
the  Indiana  public  library  commission, 
spoke  to  the  members  of  the  senior 
class  on  "The  Indiana  library  trustees 
association,"  May  22. 

Seniors  of  the  Advanced  reference 
and  cataloging,  and  School  and  college 
courses  visited  the  library  of  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  May  16. 

The  work  of  the  juniors  for  the  war 
sufferers  this  year  was  sent  to  the  Pol- 
ish Victims'  relief  fund. 

Mr  Samuel  Tsu  Yung  Seng  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from 
Columbia  university,  in  addition  to  the 
diploma  from  our  school. 

On  June  3,  39  persons  took  the  en- 
trance examinations  at  the  school  and 
50  in  other  parts  of  this  country  and 
abroad. 

The  final  exercises  of  the  school  took 
place  on  June  3.  Mr  Charles  Howland 
Russell,  secretary  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, presided  and  bestowed  diplomas 
on  25  graduates  from  15  different 
states,  Canada  and  China.  Mr  W.  W. 
Appleton,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  circulation,  gave  certificates  to  38 
students  from  17  diflFerent  states, 
Canada  and  Sweden.  Dr  Harry  Ly- 
man Koopman's  address  was  entitled 
"The  librarian  himself."  After  the 
exercises  many  of  those  present  visited 
the  school  room,  and  examined  the 
theses  and  bibliographies.  The  gift  of 
the  class  of  1916  was  a  beautiful  ma- 
hogany tea  tray. 

Mary  W.  Plummer. 
New  York  state  library 
The  regular  school  year  closed  Fri- 


day, June  23.  Dr  A.  E.  Bostwick  gave 
the  main  address.  More  than  20  of  the 
students  will  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
A.  L.  A. 

Visiting  lecturers  and  their  subjects 
have  been  as  follows:  May  12-13,  Dr 
Frank  P.  Hill,  Library  buildings; 
June  2,  Mr  F.  K.  Mathiews,  Chief  Boy 
Scout  librarian.  Books  for  boys;  June 
3,  Dr  G.  E.  Wire,  Library  housekeep- 
ing. 

Circumstances  compelled  a  change 
in  the  plan  of  this  year's  course  in  Li- 
brary buildings.  Instead  of  being  given 
as  a  whole  by  Mr  Eastman,  as  in  pre- 
ceding years,  lectures  on  various 
phases  of  the  subject  were  given  by  Mr 
Eastman,  Mr  N.  L.  Goodrich  of  Dart- 
mouth college  and  Dr  Frank  P.  Hill 
of  the  Brooklyn  public  library.  The 
amount  of  required  reading  was  also 
increased. 

The  school  has  been  represented  by 
the  faculty  and  students  at  eight  of  the 
library  institutes  conducted  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  New  York  li- 
brary association. 

The  first  course  of  the  summer  ses- 
sion began  May  31.  Twenty-one  are 
in  attendance.  Several  others  are  en- 
rolled for  the  second  course  which  be- 
gins June  21.  Miss  Jennie  D.  Fellows 
who,  for  several  years,  has  taught 
cataloging  in  the  summer  session  is 
unable  to  do  so  this  year.  Miss  Sabra 
W.  Vought  COl)  will  teach  in  her 
place. 

Student  appointments 

Senior — Ruth  L.  firown,  reference  li- 
brarian, Silas  Bronson  library,  Waterbury. 
Conn. 

Mary  E.  Furbeck,  cataloger,  Forbes 
library,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Marguerite  B.  Haynes,  assistant,  Minne- 
apolis public  library. 

Edna  M.  Hull,  cataloger,  University  of 
Washington  library,  Seattle. 

Katherine  A.  Oberholtzer,  assistant.  Legis- 
lative reference  department,  Connecticut 
state  library,  Hartford. 

Ethel  A.  Shields,  reference  librarian,  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College  library,  Cedar 
Falls. 

Junior— Earl  W.  Browning,  head  of  Ap- 
plied science  department,  St.  Louis  public 
library. 

Earl  H.  Davis,  legislative  reference  li- 
brarian, North  Dakota  state  library  com- 
mission, Bismarck. 
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Grace  I.  Dick,  assistant,  Bushwick 
branch,  Brooklyn  public  library. 

Odine  Domaas,  assistant,  Norges  tekniske 
Hoiskole  Bibliotek,  Trondhjem. 

Mildred  R.  Forward,  librarian.  City  nor- 
mal school,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Helen  M.  Harris,  assistant,  Minneapolis 
public  library. 

Alice  L.  Knapp,  assistant,  Brooklyn  pub- 
lic library. 

Elizabeth  W.  Little,  assistant.  Wells  Col- 
left^e  library. 

Mary  N.  MacKav  returns  to  the  Michi- 
gan state  library,  Lansing,  as  head  of  the 
Special  library  department. 

Wharton  Miller,  assistant  librarian,  Syra- 
cuse. (N.  Y.)  public  library. 

Alice  E.  Mills,  assistant  in  Catalog  de- 
partment, Connecticut  state  library,  Hart- 
ford. 

Anne  M.  Mulheron,  head  of  Order  de- 
partment. Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  public  library. 

Ruth  Norton,  assistant,  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity library. 

Rachel  Ogle,  head  of  Circulation  depart- 
ment, Iowa  State  Teachers'  College  library, 
Cedar  Falls. 

Barbara  H.  Smith,  cataloger,  Silas  Bron- 
son  library,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Mary  A.  Tawney  returns  to  a  new  posi- 
tion in  the  St.  Paul  public  library 

A.  Eugenie  Vater  returns  to  Purdue  Uni- 
versity library  as  reference  assistant. 

Esther  Betz,  instructor.  University  of 
Michigan  Summer  library  school. 

Carl  L.  Cannon,  assistant,  Newark,  (N. 
J.)    free  public  library. 

Edith  Edwards,  assistant,  W^ebster  branch 
New  York  public  library. 

James  L.  Hodgson  and  Mary  L  O'Sulli- 
van.  catalogers.  Reference  catalog  section, 
New  York  public  library. 

F.  K.  Walter. 
Pratt  institute 

The  class-room  work  in  the  third 
term  consists  largely  of  courses  of 
lectures  upon  special  subjects.  The 
following  were  heard  lately:  Mr.  East- 
man, Library  buildings:  Mr  Stevens, 
Printing  and  Technical  books;  Miss 
Cowing,  Children's  books;  Miss  Julia 
A.  Hopkins^  Civic  institutions;  Miss 
Anna  Tyler,  Story-telling;  Miss  Har- 
riet A.  Wood,  School  work  of  the  Port- 
land (Ore.)  public  library;  Miss  Kath- 
leen Jones  of  the  McLean  Hospital  li- 
brary, Waverley,  Mass.;  Miss  Alice 
Tyler,  Director  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve library  school ;  and  Mr  Mathiews, 
Chief  Scout  librarian.  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

The  lectures  on  special  phases  of  li- 


brary work  were  made  doubly  valuable 
by  being  delivered  in  the  library  de- 
scribed. The  work  of  the  Grolier  Club 
library,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
and  its  library,  and  Museum  library 
work  as  illustrated  by  the  Children's 
museum  and  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
museum,  were  all  described  so  fully 
that  the  visits  were  really  illustrated 
lectures. 

Three  very  pleasant  out-of-town 
trips  have  been  made  during  the  term : 
one  to  the  Wilson  Company  at  White 
Plains,  to  East  Orange,  where  Miss 
Hinsdale,  class  of  1898,  is  librarian, 
and  to  Garden  City  to  inspect  the 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  printing 
establishment. 

The  entrance  examinations  for  1917 
were  held  on  June  2.  Over  40  of  those 
examined  were  able  to  qualify  and  the 
choosing  of  the  25  to  be  accepted  was 
rendered  both  difficult  and  interesting. 

Katharine  P.  Ferris,  '12,  who  went 
as  cataloger  to  the  Kings  County  free 
library  in  Hanford,  California,  has  re- 
cently been  made  librarian. 

Elsie  Hay,  '12,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  the  library  of  the  law  firm 
of  White  &  Case,  New  York. 

Martha  Albers,  '14,  has  been  made 
an  assistant  in  the  banking  house  of 
Bonbright  &  Company  in  New  York. 

Janet  E.  Hileman,  '15,  who  has  been 
in  the  children's  department  of  the 
Hamilton  Fish  park  branch  of  the  New 
York  public  library,  has  been  made 
children's  librarian  at  the  Public  li- 
brary of  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Mildred  Maynard,  '15,  has  been  made 
supervisor  of  children's  work  in  the 
Public  library  of  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

The  following  additional  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  class  of 
1916: 

Helen  L.  Crowe  returns  to  the  staff 
of  the  Chicago  public  library. 

Mary  A.  Eastman,  a  member  of  the 
Training  class  for  children's  librarians 
of  the  Cleveland  public  library. 

Elsie  R.  Friedmann,  assistant,  refer- 
ence catalog  division.  New  York  pub- 
lic library. 

Clara      Gravez,     assistant,     catalog 
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reference  department,  Cincinnati  pub- 
lic library. 

Louise  Coulter-King,  assistant, 
Osterhout  free  library,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Edith  M.  Patterson,  first  assistant. 
Public  library,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Genevieve  Pierson,  assistant,  Tomp- 
kins Square  branch.  New  York  public 
library. 

Hilda  M.  Rankin,  assistant,  child- 
ren's room,  Pratt  Institute  free  library. 

Truman  R.  Temple,  librarian,  Public 
library,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Josephine  Adams  Rathbone, 
Simmons  college 

The  examination  period  closed  June 
9  and  Commencement  activities  began 
with  the  Baccalaureate  sermon,  by  the 
Rev  Willis  Howard  Butler,  on  Sunday, 
June  11.  Wednesday,  June  14,  Com- 
mencement exercises  were  held  in  Har- 
vard church,  the  address  being  delivered 
by  the  Rev  Albert  Parker  Fitch,  of 
Andover  Theological  seminary. 

Immediately  after  the  exercises  the 
Alumnae  association  entertained  at 
luncheon  and  later  held  their  annual 
meeting.  The  president  of  the  college 
gave  a  reception  on  Wednesday  evening 
to  the  graduating  class,  their  friends, 
and  the  alumnae. 

The  degree  of  B.  S.  was  conferred 
upon  the  following  members  of  the  four 
year  class : 

Dorothy  G.  Bell,  Mildred  Bouve.  Louise 
V.  Clary,  Ella  M.  Coats,  Elsie  B.  Crutten- 
den,  Estelle  L.  Freeman,  Helen  P.  Giere, 
Marian  W.  Hayward,  Margaret  G.  Heimer, 
Isabelle  B.  Hurlbutt,  Elizabeth  P.  Jacobs, 
Jessie  H.  Ludgate,  Mary  A.  Nimms,  Caro- 
line Righter,  Mary  E,  Rogers,  Gertrude  A. 
Shaw,  Margaret  E.  Sinclair,  Lorna  A. 
Wardwell,  Margaret  M.  Welch,  Marjorie 
Yates. 

The  same  degree  was  conferred  upon 
the  following  graduates  of  other  col- 
leges who  had  completed  the  one  year 
course  in  Hbrary  science,  and  had  of- 
fered proof  of  professional  experience: 

Marjorie  M.  Flanders,  Madeline  Junkins, 
Minnie  W.  Pert,  Mary  B.  Pillsbury,  Lois 
Rankin,  Alic€  T.  Rowe,  Mary  L.  Terrien, 
Beatrice  Welling,  Mildred  E.  Whittemore, 
Jennie  B.  Frost. 


Ella  R.  McDowell,  *15,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Public  library,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

Mrs  Elizabeth  Blackall,  special  '12-*13, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Public 
library,  Oneonta,   New  York. 

Mildred  Bouve,  '16,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  position  of  desk  assistant  at  the  Bos- 
ton Athenaeum. 

Isabelle  Chaffin,  '15,  has  resigned  from 
the  Brooklyn  public  library  to  do  some 
bibliographical  .work  under  Dr  Ames  of 
Clark  university, 

Louise  V.  Clary,  '16,  has  received  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
library  as  general  assistant. 

Marian  Hayward,  '16,  has  received  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Penn  State  College  li- 
brar]^. 

Olive  K.  Bramhall,  '15-'16,  has  been  ap- 
pointed on  the  cataloging  staff  of  the  New 
York  public  library. 

Elizabeth  Fanning,  '15-'16,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  position  in  the  cataloging-ref- 
erencc  department  of  the  Cincinnati  public 
library. 

Ada  M.  Johnson,  '15-16,  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  general  assistant  in  the  Norfolk 
House  Centre  library,   Roxbury,  Mass. 

Mary  M.  Raymond,  '15-'16,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  secretary  to  the 
director  of  the  Library  school  Simmons 
college. 

Helen  A.  Russell,  '15-'16,  has  received  an 
appointment  as  general  assistant  in  the  Buf- 
falo public  library. 

June  R.  Donnelly, 
Syracuse  university 

The  Easter  trip  of  the  senior  class, 
extending  from  April  21  to  May  4,  in- 
cluded visits  to  Washington,  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  Brooklyn  and  New- 
ark. The  class  examined  the  methods 
of  work  in  11  libraries  and  also  visited 
several  art  galleries  and  museums.  In 
Washington,  Dr  Herbert  Putnam  and 
Mr  George  F.  Bowerman  kindly  ex- 
plained to  the  students  the  special  prob- 
lems and  purposes  of  their  respective 
libraries. 

A  library  institute  was  held  on  May 
18  at  the  Syracuse  public  library.  The 
librarian,  Mr  Paul  M.  Paine,  arranged 
an  unusually  excellent  and  varied  pro- 
gram. The  general  subject  of  discus- 
sion was  "Promoting  the  usefulness  of 
the  library."  All  the  students  of  the 
Library  school  attended  both  sessions 
and  Miss  Wandell,  Miss  Thorne,  and 
Mr  Sperry  of  the  school  faculty  gave 
short  talks. 
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The  members  of  the  junior  class  gave 
a  reception  on  Monday  evening  for  the 
senior  class  of  the  Library  school.  The 
guests  much  enjoyed  the  reading  of 
Bernard  Shaw's  play,  "You  Never  Can 
Tell,"  by  students  of  the  school,  as- 
sisted by  teachers  from  the  English  de- 
partment of  the  college. 

Miss  Clara  W.  Hunt  of  the  Brooklyn 
public  library,  gave  a  series  of  four  lec- 
tures on  children's  work,  May  8-10,  be- 
fore the  students  of  the  school. 

Miss  Adeline  Zachert  of  the  Roch- 
ester public  library  lectured,  May  19, 
on  "Story  telling  in  community  work." 

Miss  Lutie  E.  Stearns  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
on  "Relation  of  the  public  library  to  the 
nine  great  problems  of  the  day." 

Aimee  Peters,  '13,  has  been  made  an 
assistant  in  the  library  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mildred  Van  Schoick,  '12,  recently 
married  Robert  L.  Watson,  and  is  to 
live  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

E.  E.  Sperry 
University  of  Wisconsin 

The  close  of  the  school  year  was 
filled  with  completing  of  bibliographies 
and  final  examinations  in  each  of  the 
principal  courses. 

Dr  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  librarian  of 
the  St.  Louis  public  library  gave  two 
lectures  on  May  17.  His  subjects  were 
"The  love  of  books  as  a  basis  for  libra- 
rianship"  and  "A  message  to  begin- 
ners." He  also  told  of  the  Shakespeare 
celebration,  which  will  be  given  in  St. 
Louis  in  June.  On  the  same  day  Miss 
Harriet  A.  Wood,  head  of  the  school 
department  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  pub- 
lic library  spoke  of  the  work  of  this 
department. 

Two  motion  picture  films  have  been 
shown  recently  to  the  students.  They 
consisted  of  four  reels  on  "Making  of  a 
magazine,"  loaned  by  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Co.  and  two  reels  on  "Making 
of  a  book,"  loaned  from  Ginn  &  Co,  to 
the  school. 

Miss  Louise  Fernald,  librarian  of 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  public  library  spent 
a  day  at  the  school  in  May. 


William  H.  Brett  of  the  Cleveland 
public  library  paid  a  visit  to  the  school. 
May  31  and  gave  his  interesting  lec- 
ture on  the  Decimal  classification.  He 
also  talked  informally  on  the  work  of 
the  Cleveland  library.  The  class  re- 
joiced in  having  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  Miss  Stearns,  who  gave  on 
June  8,  her  stimulating  lecture  on  "Li- 
brary spirit." 

Entrance  examinations  for  the  class 
of  1917  were  held  June  9.  Closing  exer- 
cises took  place  June  14,  the  com- 
mencement address,  "The  companion- 
ship of  books,"  being  delivered  by  Prof. 
James  F.  Hosic  of  the  Chicago  normal 
school.  President  Van  Hise,  Hon  C. 
P.  Cary,  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and  Mr  Dudgeon  also 
spoke  upon  the  occasion. 

Mrs  Grace  R.  Darling,  *08,  has  resigned 
from  Stout  institute,  Menomonie,  Wis.,  and 
will  engage  in  social  service  work  in  New 
York  city. 

Winnie  V.  Foster,  *08,  assistant,  at 
Marinette  (Wis.)  public  library,  succeeds 
Grace  Lane,  *09.  as  cataloger  in  the  Sioux 
City  (Iowa)  public  library.  Miss  Lane  was 
married,  June  1,  to  Leon  Maxwell  Young 
of  Promontory  Point,  Utah. 

Florence  C.  Farnham,  '09,  has  been 
elected  librarian  of  the  new  State  normal- 
school,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Doris  Greene,  *11,  will  succeed  Miss  Farn- 
ham as  cataloger  in  the  Superior  (Wis.) 
public  library. 

Mary  Ives,  '12,  has  been  appointed  li- 
brarian of  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  high-school. 
She  formerly  held  a  position  in  the  library 
of  Leland  Stanford  university. 

Ethel  A.  Robbins.  '12,  was  married  in 
May  to  Osman  M.  Camburn  of  Starkville, 
Miss. 

Lura  E.  Brubaker,  '13,  has  been  chosen 
president  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  (Mich.) 
library  association. 

Freda  M.  Glover,  '13,  has  received  ap- 
pointment as  children's  librarian  of  the 
East  Portland  (Ore.)  branch  library,  be- 
ginning in  August.  For  the  past  three  years 
she  filled  a  similar  position  at  Boise,  Idaho. 

Lynne  Malmquist,  '13,  assistant  librarian 
of  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  public  library,  has 
resigned  to  take  the  position  as  manager  of 
the  Sioux  City  Book  and  Stationery  Co. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Blackall,  '14,  began  her 
duties  as  librarian  of  the  Oneonta  (N.  Y.) 
public  library,  June  1. 

Esther  Friedel,  '14.  began  work  in  her 
new  position  in  the  Brownsville  children's 
branch,  Brooklyn  public  library.  June  1. 
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Doris  M.  Hanson,  '14,  has  been  elected 
librarian  of  the  El  Paso  (Texas)  high- 
school  library,   beginning   September   1. 

Georgia  Lutkemeyer,  '14,  has  resigned 
the  librarianship  of  the  Watertown  (Wis.) 
public  library,  to  become  children's  librarian 
at  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Julia  C.  Stockett,  '14,  reviser  in  the  li- 
brary school  and  field  visitor  for  the  Wis- 
consin library  school,  has  been  elected  act- 
ing-librarian of  the  University  of  Idaho, 
Moscow. 

Marie  Pulling,  '15,  has  accepted  a  tem- 
porary position  for  the  summer  in  the  Buf- 
falo (N.  Y.)  public  library. 

Ethel  Stephens,  '15,  who  resigned  her 
position  as  librarian  of  the  Keewatin 
(Minn.)  public  library,  has  been  elected 
assistant  cataloger  in  the  Iowa  State  teach- 
ers' college,  at  Cedar  Falls. 

Appointments,  class  of  1916. 

Anna  Dewees,  reference  assistant,  Madi- 
son  (Wis.)    free  library. 

Frances  M.  Hogg,  cataloger.  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  public  library. 

C.  Louise  Jaggard,  librarian,  Presbyterian 
cellege,   Emporia,   Kansas. 

Dorothy  Ketcham,  fellowship,  University 
of  Indiana. 

Amy  L.  Meyer,  librarian,  Deer  Lodge 
(Mont.)  public  library. 

Elizabeth  Ohr,  assistant,  Indiana  library 
commission. 

Clara  E.  Rolfs,  member  training  class  for 
children's  librarians,  Cleveland  public 
library, 

Louise  A.  Sias.  librarian,  Keewatin 
(Minn.)   public  library. 

Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine, 


Branch  Libraries  for  Chicago 

A  quite  extensive  plan  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  system  of  book  distribution 
of  the  Chicago  public  library,  prepared 
by  Dr  Max  Henius,  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  has  been  published. 
Among  the  many  plans  stated  are  the 
following : 

Six  large  branch  library  buildings 
are  projected  for  different  parts  of  the 
city  with  smaller  branches  at  conven- 
ient intervals  within  a  radius  of  terri- 
tory tributary  to  them.  Each  branch 
will  be  a  separate  library  with  auto 
service  attached  for  daily  deliveries  to 
the  auxiliaries  in  connection  with  them. 
This  system  will  comprise  in  addition 
to  the  six  central  branches,  60  or  per- 
haps more  smaller  branches.  There 
will    be    an    extension    of   the    special 


deposits  in  business  and  industrial 
establishments  and  in  other  localities 
where  there  are  groups  of  possible 
readers  who  might  utilize  library  facili- 
ties. 

The  branch  libraries  located  in  the 
field  houses  of  the  parks  have  been 
largely  used  by  their  respective  neigh- 
borhoods, but  the  space  assigned  by  the 
park  authorities  has  been  too  limited  to 
permit  the  thorough  kind  of  special 
work  which  libraries  are  supposed  to 
do. 

There  are  now  in  addition  to  the 
main  library  in  the  loop  district,  925 
distributing  agencies  throughout  the 
city.  The  delivery  stations  will  be  re- 
duced in  number  as  their  work  is 
replaced  by  branch  service  in  the  vari- 
ous communities. 

The  book  fund  for  the  coming  year 
is  $105,000  as  contrasted  with  an  aver- 
age of  $40,000  during  the  past  five 
years.  Municipal  civil  service  still  con- 
trols appointments  to  the  library  staff. 


That  a  fine  opportimity  for  studying 
binding  has  been  offered  by  W.  H,  Rade- 
maekers  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  a  matter  of 
interest  to  librarians  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  binding  craft. 

There  is  room  to  question  the  advis- 
ability of  librarians  engaged  in  certain 
kinds  of  library  work  giving  much  time 
to  binding.  The  experience  of  the  many 
long  years  between  the  present  and  the 
time  when  Dr.  Poole  advocated  the 
choosing  of  a  competent  binder  and  leav- 
ing the  work  entirely  in  his  hands  has 
not  served  to  disprove  the  wisdom  of  the 
advice.  At  the  same  time,  librarians 
ought  to  know  something  of  the  quality 
of  binding  material,  something  of  the 
various  processes  and  their  value,  as 
much  for  appreciating  the  work  of  the 
binders  as  to  form  competent  judgment 
on  the  bindery  offered  for  library  service. 

The  Rademaekers  experiment  will  be 
watched  with  interest  and  it  may  be  that 
such  good  results  will  come  from  li- 
brarians studying  binding  as  to  make  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
much  of  the  binding  to  be  found  in  some 
libraries  at  the  present  time. 
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News  From  the  Field 
East 

Miss  Evelyn  S.  Lease  of  Montpelier, 
Vermont,  librarian  of  the  Kellogg-Hub- 
bard  library,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Public  library  commis- 
sion of  Vermont. 

Kenneth  C.  Walker,  Pratt  '14,  at 
present  head  of  the  Technical  depart- 
ment of  the  New  Haven  public  library, 
has  been  appointed  an  assistant  in  the 
Technical  department  of  the  Carnegie 
library  at  Pittsburgh. 

The  General  Theological  library  at 
53  Mt.  Vernon  street,  Boston,  loaned 
30,000  books  to  ministers  last  year 
without  charge.  The  library  has  an 
endowment  of  $22,000,  the  income  of 
which  can  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books.  These  are  loaned  to 
clergymen  of  all  denominations  in  the 
state,  free  of  charge. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Bennington,  Vermont,  records  the 
number  of  books  on  the  shelves,  7,585 
exclusive  of  public  documents ;  the  total 
circulation,  41,082.  Books  in  foreign 
languages  have  been  added  to  the  li- 
brar>'.  Books  have  been  furnished  to 
eight  of  the  district  schools.  The  library 
rooms  have  been  used  as  a  meeting  place 
for  many  local  organizations. 

The  report  of  the  Fletcher  free  li- 
brary of  Burlington,  Vermont,  records 
a  circulation  of  93,186  v.,  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  library.  The  re- 
quired reading  for  the  high  school  was 
furnished  by  the  library  and  48  school 
rooms  were  supplied  with  books.  A 
series  of  lessons  on  the  uses  and  re- 
sources of  the  library  was  given  by  the 
librarian  to  the  Teacher-training  class 
of  the  high  school. 

There  were  1,293  new  borrowers  reg- 
istered and  1,192  new  books  added. 

The  library  was  supplied  with  flow- 
ers through  the  courtesy  of  its  patrons, 
from  early  spring  until  late  in  the 
autumn. 

The  thirty-eighth  annual  report  of 
the  Public  library.  Providence,  con- 
tains the  following  items  of  informa- 


tion: total  number  of  volumes  in  the 
library  (Central  library  and  branches), 
181,306;  circulation,  294,352  (of  which 
81,231  were  issued  at  the  four 
branches) ;  the  number  of  volumes  sent 
to  deposit  and  delivery  stations  (not 
counted  in  the  circulation),  3,045 ;  num- 
ber of  stations,  44. 

One  new  branch  has  been  added  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  the  library  has 
also  been  drawn  into  particularly  close 
and  intimate  cooperation  with  two 
other  libraries,  not  yet  officially  con- 
nected with  it.  The  development  of  the 
Municipal  Reference  department  has 
been  one  of  the  noteworthy  features 
of  the  past  year.  At  the  end  of  the  re- 
port, the  statistics  are  enumerated  in 
form  adopted  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Council, 
Dec,  1914. 

The  annual  report  of  the  City  library 
of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  re- 
cords an  increase  of  36%  in  its  circula- 
tion during  the  first  year  in  the  new 
building.  An  open  shelf  room  has  in- 
creased the  use  of  the  class  books  so 
that  the  use  of  fiction  has  dropped  from 
68  to  59  per  cent. 

The  work  at  the  delivery  stations  has 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  work  in 
the  library  building. 

There  were  99  gatherings  held  dur- 
ing the  year  in  the  new  building  with 
an  aggregate  attendance  of  over  3,000. 

Fewer  books  were  unaccounted  for 
with  the  open  shelf  than  was  the  case 
with  the  closed  shelf. 

A  new  edition  of  the  list,  "Home 
reading  for  high  school  pupils,"  pre- 
pared by  the  head  of  the  English  de- 
partment of  the  high  school,  has  been 
issued. 

The  fifty-sixth  annual  report  of  the 
Public  library  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
states  that  the  one  cent  fine  system  is 
successfully  operating  in  their  chil- 
dren's department  but  the  library 
would  like  to  dispense  with  fines  alto- 
gether. 

The  Community  rooms  established  in 
basements  of  all  three  branch  libraries 
have  proved  very  useful  for  story-tell- 
ing, club-meetings,  and  other  kinds  of 
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library  extension  work.  A  rental  of  $3 
an  evening  is  charged  for  political 
gatherings. 

A  special  committee  of  directors  has 
been  appointed  to  agitate  for  a  new 
building. 

Library  classes  from  high  and  gram- 
mar schools  were  managed  regularly 
and  successfully  throughout  the  year. 

Circulation  per  capita,  4.2;  27  v.  per 
card-holder.  Total  circulation, 687,087  v., 
with  227,843  books  in  stock.  The 
municipal  appropriation  was  $60,500; 
the  total  receipts,  $74,752.  Expendi- 
tures: books,  $13,156;  periodicals, 
$1,771;  binding,  $4,672;  administra- 
tion, $39,980. 

Central  Atlantic 

Ruth  Wallace,  N.  Y.  State,  '13-'14, 
will  return  to  the  Chautauqua  Summer 
library  .school  to  conduct  a  reference 
course,  August  4-18. 

(ienevieve  Conant,  N.  Y.  State.  '13, 
will  be  one  of  the  instructors  again  this 
year  at  the  Chautauqua  Summer  li- 
brary school. 

Mary  M.  Shaver,  N.  Y.  State,  '06-'07, 
will  be  one  of  the  instructors  at  the 
Chautauqua  Summer  library  school, 
July  8-August  18. 

Miss  Charlotte  E.  Wallace,  Pratt, 
'97.  head  of  the  Yorkville  branch  of 
the  New  York  public  library,  was  mar- 
ried April  15  to  Mr  Dwight  Clark  of 
Pittsburgh. 

William  J.  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  State, 
'12,  has  resigned  his  position  in  the 
New  York  public  library  to  succeed 
Mr  C.  S.  Thompson  as  assistant  libra- 
rian of  the  public  library  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  report  of  the  Carnegie  library  at 
Homestead,  Pa.,  shows  home  use  of 
books,  137,786v. ;  used  in  the  building, 
57,100v. ;  number  of  volumes  on  the 
shelves,  46,374;  number  of  distributing 
agencies,  33:  number  of  borrowers, 
12,500;  spent  for  books,  $2,312;  sala- 
ries, $3,592. 

A  branch  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  free  li- 
brary, Baltimore,  was  opened  June  1 
with    a    collection    of   about    7,500    v. 


covering  natural  science  and  industrial 
arts.  The  formation  of  a  library  of 
technology  has  been  one  of  the  plans 
of  the  library  for  several  years  but  has 
only  recently  been  possible.  It  will  be 
in  charge  of  Arthur  D.  Thompson. 

There  has  been  opened  in  the  print 
gallery  of  the  New  York  public  library 
an  exhibition  of  prints  illustrating  por- 
traiture of  the  colonial  and  revolution- 
ary period,  loaned  by  Mr  Charles  Allen 
Munn.  The  exhibition  offers  at  the 
same  time  a  review  of  the  activities  of 
early  American  engravers.  There  are 
many  very  rare  prints  in  the  collection 
and  a  number  of  peculiar  and  amusing 
fictitious  portraits  which  were  issued  in 
London  and  Augsburg,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  evi- 
dent response  to  a  popular  demand  for 
portraits  of  actors  in  that  conflict  of 
whom  no  portraits  had  reached  the 
other  side. 

The  activity  of  the  Seymour  library. 
Auburn.  New  York,  has  been  increased 
by  a  valuable  medical  and  surgical  li- 
brary of  500  V.  left  to  the  library  by  a 
former  trustee,  Dr  William  S.  Chees- 
man.  The  collection  is  not  only  useful 
to  the  medical  profession  but  to  the 
laity  as  well. 

A  list  of  books  for  business  men, 
mailed  to  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Rotary  club  and  Ad  club, 
has  increased  the  demand  for  books  on 
efficiency,  salesmanship,  advertising, 
etc. 

A  lending  collection  of  sheet  music 
and  a  file  of  mounted  pictures  have  alst> 
increased  the  use  of  the  library. 

A  popular  and  enthusiastic  meeting 
held  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  urged  the  school 
board  to  increase  its  appropriation  of 
$3,500  to  $5,000  in  order  to  make  it 
possible  to  accept  the  offer  of  $45,000 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  fund  for  a 
new  library  building.  A  gift  of  $23,000 
from  a  citizen  for  a  site  was  also 
offered. 

The  14  addresses  of  the  evening  were 
listened  to  with  closest  attention  and 
plans  for  the  betterment  of  the  library 
were  offered  and  applauded. 
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Immediately  following,  a  newspaper 
discovered  and  made  much  of  the  fact 
that  the  library  having  been  founded 
by  a  gift  was  not  eligible  to  receive 
money  by  public  taxation,  and  the 
whole  scheme  and  enthusiasm  died 
down.  The  librarian,  Flora  B.  Rob- 
erts, well  known  for  efficient  work, 
feels  sadly  discouraged  over  the  out- 
come of  the  proposition  which  started 
out  so  auspiciously. 

Central 

Maud  Underwood  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Children's  library  of 
Belleville,  111. 

The  school  libraries  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  have  been  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Public  library  of  St. 
Paul. 

Mary  Torrance,  Illinois,  B.  L.  S.,  *12, 
will  have  charge  of  the  courses  in  li- 
brary training  for  the  summer  session 
at  the  Normal  school,  LaCrosse,  Wis- 
consin. 

Thirza  E.  Grant,  N.  Y.  State,  '15,  has 
resigned  her  position  as  reference  as- 
sistant in  Oberlin  College  library  to 
join  the  faculty  of  Western  Reserve  li- 
brary school  at  Cleveland. 

Fanny  W.  Hill,  Illinois,  B.  L.  S., 
'15,  has  resigned  her  position  as  reviser 
in  the  library  school  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  because  of  her  approaching 
marriage  to  Mr  Leo  Arthur  Gutting,  of 
Gatun.  Canal  Zone. 

Margaret  M.  Herdman,  Illinois,  B. 
L.  S.,  '15,  resigns  her  position  as  assist- 
ant in  charge  of  a  departmental  library 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  to  accept 
the  librarianship  of  Rockford  college 
at  Rockford,  Illinois. 

The  report  of  circulation  for  the  Pub- 
lic library,  Decatur,  Illinois,  for  the 
past  year,  recorded  number  of  books  on 
hand,  37,168,  of  which  26.67%  were  hc- 
tion;  total  circulation,  107,828v.,  of 
w^hich  74,397  were  fiction  ;  5,596  was  so- 
ciology ;  6,937  was  literature  and  2,995 
magazines. 

The  Supreme  court  of  Ohio  has 
handed  down  a  decision  which  upholds 


the  right  of  the  City  of  Cleveland  to 
turn  over  the  present  city  hall  property 
to  the  public  library  board  as  a  site 
for  a  new  public  library.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  way  of  the  plans  for  the 
library  now,  as  the  bond  issue  of 
$2,000,000  was  voted  some  time  ago. 

The  main  building  for  the  Public 
library  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  having 
almost  reached  completion,  attention  is 
now  to  be  given  to  other  distributing 
stations.  A  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  three  branch  library  buildings 
made  possible  by  a  $75,000  Carnegie 
grant,  was  awarded  in  April ;  a  collec- 
tion of  books  relating  to  building,  con- 
struction and  allied  subjects  has  been 
installed  in  the  office  of  the  Builders* 
Exchange;  a  site  for  a  branch  library, 
valued  at  $4,000,  has  been  presented  by 
the  citizens  of  Merriam  Park  and  a 
public  delivery  station  has  been  opened 
in  the  Church  club.  The  library  has 
received  a  collection  of  50  Babylonian 
tablets  from  Anne  Carpenter. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  opens  with  a 
presentation  of  much  of  the  interesting 
data  connected  with  the  70  years  of  the 
library's  existence.  It  is  illustrated  with 
pictures  of  the  early  librarians  and  li- 
brary boards  as  well  as  with  views  of 
the  interior  of  the  present  library  in  its 
recently  improved  conditions. 

The  staflF  is  made  up  of  79  members 
exclusive  of  the  nine  in  the  bindery. 
The  reports  of  the  various  departments 
are  made  by  those  in  charge.  Number 
of  volumes  in  the  library,  302,651 ;  cir- 
culation, 1,264,910  v.;  cards  in  use,  67,- 
530;  receipts  for  last  year,  $186,651; 
expenditures,  $186,204,  of  this,  $59,243 
was  for  salaries;  $14,397  for  general 
equipment;  $15,244  for  books  and  maps. 

The  Hayes  memorial  library  and 
museum  at  Fremont,  Ohio,  was  dedi- 
cated May  30  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. The  building  was  made  pos- 
sible by  a  gift  from  Colonel  Webb  C. 
Hayes  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  of  the  for- 
mer home  of  his  father,  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes,  nineteenth  president  of  the 
United  States. 
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In  accordance  with  the  proposal  of 
the  donor,  the  Ohio  archaeological 
and  historical  society  was  made  a  trus- 
tee of  the  institution  and  erected  the 
building  at  the  cost  of  $50,000.  The 
society  was  also  made  a  trustee  of  all 
the  books  and  manuscripts  left  by 
President  Hayes  and  heretofore  stored 
in  the  Birchard  library  in  Fremont  and 
the  Western  Reserve  historical  society 
in  Cleveland. 

Colonel  Hayes  has  turned  over  to  a 
trust  company  a  further  $50,000,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  used  perpet- 
ually in  purchasing  books  and  histor- 
ical material  for  the  library. 

The  building  is  a  very  beautiful  one, 
situated  in  Speigel  grove.  The  build- 
ing is  to  form  a  branch  reference 
library  and  museum  of  the  state  society 
and  its  decoration  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
memorial  also  to  the  soldiers,  sailors 
and  pioneers  of  Sandusky  county. 

In  addition  to  the  book  fund,  Colonel 
Hayes  has  also  expended  $50,000  for 
massive  stone  gateways  to  the  park, 
improvement  of  the  ground  and  the 
removal  of  his  parents*  bodies  from 
Oakwood  cemetery  to  the  state  park. 

The  report  of  the  Ryerson  library  of 
art,  at  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  re- 
cords the  number  of  books,  11,307; 
photographs,  31,503;  lantern  slides, 
13,840;  post  cards,  5,274;  maps,  320; 
pamphlets,  9,563.  There  were  circu- 
lated last  year  12,672  books,  5,014  pic- 
tures and  18,994  lantern  slides. 

The  Burnham  library  of  architecture 
received  a  large  number  of  very  valu- 
able books,  both  foreign  and  American. 
The  number  of  visitors  for  reading  and 
reference  was  94,959. 

South 
Margery  C.  Quigley,  N.  Y.  State,  '15- 
'16,  will  be  an  instructor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  Summer  library  school. 

An  exhibition  of  color  prints  and  rare 
old  books  was  held  in  the  Public  library 
of  Enid,  Oklahoma,  April  19-20.  The 
exhibition  was  well  attended  and  in- 
terested hundreds  of  people. 

This  library  issues  an  occasional 
typewritten  bulletin  for  the  use  of  its 


patrons  under  the  title  of  "Garfield 
county  with  the  Library  book  news." 
Pacific  Coast 
Ellen  Hedrick,  N.  Y.  State,  '02-03, 
has  resigned  as  cataloger  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity library  to  take  charge  of  the  re- 
cataloging  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia library,  Berkeley. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Topping  of  Marsh- 
field,  Oregon,  will  take  charge  of  the 
Public  library  at  Everett,  Washington, 
during  the  leave  of  absence  for  three 
months  of  the  librarian,  Miss  Frank. 

Helen  L.  Price,  Illinois,  B.  L.  S.,  '00. 
has  resigned  her  position  with  the 
Michigan  library  commission,  to  ac- 
cept the  librarianship  of  the  New  Uni- 
versity high-school,  Oakland,  Califor- 
nia. 

Mrs  Allison  Aylesworth,  Riverside, 
'16,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Public  library,  Hemet,  California. 

Faye  T.  Kneeshaw  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  San  Diego 
County  free  library. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Publir  li- 
brary of  Santa  Monica,  California,  re- 
cords a  circulation  of  108,750  v. ;  num- 
ber of  volumes  in  the  library,  21,773. 
Expenditures,  books,  $2,133;  periodi- 
cals, $339;  bindings,  $869;  salaries, 
$5,178. 

Canada 

John  Ross  Robertson  of  Ontario  has 
again  made  the  people  of  the  province 
his  debtor  by  giving  to  the  Public 
library  of  Toronto  a  collection  of  over 
200  water  colors  of  birds  known  in 
Ontario  in  earlier  days.  These  pictures 
will  be  ready  for  exhibition  in  the  Rob- 
ertson historical  rooms  in  the  Toronto 
reference  library  in  September. 


Position  Wanted 

Permanent  position  wanted  by 
trained,  experienced  cataloger.  Address 
E.  A.  Walker,  Brush,  Colorado. 

For  Sale— The  Catalogue  of  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Peabody  Institute,  Balti- 
more, in  13  volumes,  bound  in  cloth, 
is  offered  for  sale.  Price  $20.  Apply 
to  John  Parker,  Librarian. 
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OUR 

LIBRARY 

DEPARTMENT 


with  its  many  years  of  experience,  together  with 
our  unsurpassed  stock  of  books  of  all  publishers, 
combine  to  make  a  library  service  of  unequaled 
efficiency. 


Public  Libraries,  Schools, 
Colleges  and  Universities 


have  their  book  orders  handled  intelligently, 
expeditiously  and  accurately  by  us,  and  find  our 
prices  satisfactory.  We  solicit  correspondence 
from  librarians  not  acquainted  with  our  facilities 


A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
Chic8igo 
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Brooklyn  book  pocket 


Actual  sice 


Brooklyn 
Public  Library 

Sbeepsbead  Bay  Statioa 
ItfTSkweRMi 

Tel.  663  Coney  Island 

ekAmMP.N. 

■itiiy.  1lifs4iy.  Mi  SiMw  2-9  f .■ 
IMMty^M  P.  M. 

Regulations 

Any  inhabitant  of 
New  York   may  take 
books  from  the  Library. 
Two  books  may  be  held  at 
the  same  time,  but  only  one 
maj  be  a  work  of  fiction, 
each  book  may  be  kept  two 
weeks,  excq>t  books  in  great  de- 
mand, which  may  be  restricted  by  the 
Librarian  to  one  week.    A  book  that 
may  be  kept  two  weeks  may  be  renewed 
for  two  weeks  more  on  application,  unless  it 
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The  Public  Library  and  the  Pursuit  of 
Truth* 

Mary  Wright  Plummer,  principal.  Library 
school  of  New  York  public  library 

It  would  seem  impossible  in  a  year 
such  as  the  past  year  has  been  with  its 
overturnings  and  upheavals,  not  only 
of  material  things  but  of  ideals  and  of 
what  had  seemed  moral  certainties, 
that  we  should  spend  the  time  of  our 
annual  meeting  in  the  discussion  of 
small  or  esoteric  questions.  These 
crises  in  life  show  us  the  littleness  of 
little  things,  the  subserviency  of  tech- 
nique; make  us  feel  through  the  pull 
of  events  our  connections  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  even  with  the  uni- 
verse; take  us  out  of  our  professional 
selves  and  make  us  conscious  of  more 
inclusive  selves.  And  they  make  us 
see,  as  perhaps  even  we  have  not  seen 
before,  that  our  profession  has  a  not 
insignificant  part  to  play  in  world  mat- 
ters. Hence  we  have  chosen  as  our 
general  theme  for  the  conference.  The 
public  library  and  democracy. 

Whichever  theory  we  may  hold  of 
the  constitution  of  this  world  of  men, 
whether  we  believe  that  the  actions  of 
man  are  the  results  of  free-will  or  are 
determined  for  him  by  powers  and 
causes  over  which  he  has  no  control, 
civilization  is  based  practically  on  the 
former  doctrine.  The  game  has  rules, 
we  say,  but  within  the  rules  man  is 
free.  If  this  were  not  the  consensus  of 
opinion,  why  laws  and  ordinances,  and 
punishments  or  rewards?  Why  praise 
or  blame,  renown  or  ignominy?  Why 
take  anyone  to  task  for  what  he  can- 
not help  doing  or  saying?     Why  be- 


♦Presidential  address  at  A.  L.  A.,  1916. 


stow  the  laurel  or  even  the  martyr's 
palm,  when  owing  to  the  unknown 
forces  of  the  past  and  present,  the  vic- 
tor or  the  martyr  could  not  have  chosen 
otherwise  than  to  do  as  he  did?  If  the 
test  of  a  doctrine's  truth  or  value  is 
that  it  "works,"  as  our  great  pragma- 
tist  has  expressed  it,  then  we  must  ac- 
cept the  doctrine  of  free-will  as  our 
working  basis  until  we  find  something 
better  that  also  works.  In  other  words, 
we  are  given  as  guide-posts,  general 
principles  arrived  at  by  the  accumu- 
lated experience  and  wisdom  of  man- 
kind ;  as  a  goal,  many  of  us  would  still 
say,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth ; 
as  a  motive  power,  a  certain  constraint 
to  go  forward  toward  this  goal,  felt 
more  strongly  by  some  than  by  others, 
consciously  felt  perhaps  by  few,  abso- 
lutely ignored  by  almost  no  one.  With 
these  indications  we  are  given  the 
liberty  to  govern  ourselves,  be  the  ar- 
rival at  the  goal  early  or  late,  the 
journey  steady  or  interrupted  or 
marked  by  retrogressions.  No  compul- 
sion is  used,  except  that  constant, 
mostly  unrealized  constraint;  no  pun- 
ishment, except  natural  and  inevitable 
consequences  follow  the  breaking  of 
the  rules. 

What  is  this  but  the  method  after 
which  democracy  strives?  A  long  way 
after,  let  it  be  granted.  Still  it  moves 
and  it  faces  that  way,  toward  the  goal 
of  individual  self-government  by  way 
of  collective  self-government.  Doubt- 
less, if  we  gave  the  enlightened  few 
full  sway,  many  things  would  be  better 
done,  better  understood;  but  the  things 
that  such  sway  would  take  away  are 
greater  than  the  things  it  would  give. 
Outer   peace    and    harmony    and    effi- 
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ciency  do  not  mean  inner  conditions 
of  the  same  kind  necessarily,  and  if 
they  are  forced  upon  us  they  generally 
mean  quite  the  contrary. 

Doubts  of  democracy,  its  value  as 
compared  with  the  values  of  other 
forms  of  government,  bitter  criticisms 
of  its  weaknesses,  disbelief  in  the  final 
accomplishments  of  its  stated  ends,  are 
so  commonly  heard  all  about  us  that 
only  a  rooted  faith  that  knows  its  rea- 
sons, is  sure  of  standing  against  the 
tide. 

The  believer  in  and  the  promoter  of 
democracy  in  these  days  has  need  of  a 
great  patience,  a  firm  conviction,  a  bal- 
anced mind.  He  needs  to  remember 
that  the  faults  of  democracy  are  the 
faults  of  human  nature  itself,  and  that 
for  what  all  have  done  or  helped  to  get 
done  or  hindered  being  done,  all  bear 
the  consequences ;  while  the  faults  of 
other  forms  of  control  are  the  faults  of 
human  nature  plus  those  engendered 
by  undue  power  or  monopoly,  and  ali 
abide  by  the  results  of  what  the  few 
have  done.  We  can  correct  our  own 
mistakes,  retrace  our  own  missteps, 
but  when  they  are  the  mistakes  and 
missteps  of  others  who  have  power 
over  us,  where  is  our  remedy? 

Out  of  democracy  may  evolve  some- 
thing greater  and  better  than  we  have 
yet  visioned,  but  as  one  watches  the  hu- 
man tides  all  over  the  world,  the  rising  of 
classes  once  submerged,  the  awakening 
of  nations  once  slumbering  or  stupefied 
under  an  absolute  sway  of  some  kind,  the 
call  of  the  women  of  all  civilized  coun- 
tries to  be  pressed  into  service,  it  is  fair 
to  believe  that  for  years  to  come  more 
democracy  rather  than  less  is  the  next 
number  on  the  program,  the  next  phase 
through  which  we  must  work  to  our 
goal.  There  are  faults  inherent  in 
democracy;  granted.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  see  this,  which  is  the  first  step 
toward  correction.  We  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  theoretical  democracy; 
it  must  be  applied;  and  if  the  theory 
does  not  work,  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  theory,  for  we  begin  to  see  that 
by  the  fruits  of  a  democracy  we  are  to 
know  if  it  is  real  democracy. 


The  consciousness  of  power  to  im- 
prove, to  amend  what  is  wrong,  is  a 
great  asset  for  any  worker  with  vision. 
The  knowledge  that  a  great  mass  of 
uninterested,  or  unintelligent,  or  hazy- 
minded  persons  are  to  be  waked  up, 
stimulated,  focused,  means  that  those 
having  this  knowledge  are  incited  to 
keep  everlastingly  at  it.  The  certainty 
that  the  world  cannot  go  back,  that 
there  is  no  golden  age  to  go  back  to 
and  never  was,  that  there  is  an  inner 
urge  which  all  obey  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, which  is  bound  to  bring 
us  all  out  into  some  better  place  if  it 
is  wisely  glided;  this  certainly  is  an 
impelling  force  that  cannot  be  resisted. 
One  may  step  aside  out  of  the  move- 
ment and  take  refuge  in  a  comer  and 
call  names  at  those  who  go  forward,  or 
turn  one's  back  and  take  no  further 
interest  in  the  subsequent  proceedings, 
and  so  may  save  one's  own  remaining 
years  from  disturbance,  perhaps,  but  it 
is  useless  to  stand  in  the  road  and  try 
to  stem  the  tide,  that  is,  useless  in  the 
long  run.  There  are  and  there  will  be 
obstructions,  but  when  the  dam  breaks 
the  cumulated  movement  will  be  all  the 
greater  and  swifter  and  more  damage 
will  be  done. 

The  great  dangers  of  a  democracy 
are  ignorance  and  fear;  the  fear  born 
of  the  ignorance.  When,  as  children, 
we  have  learned  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  the  bogy  we  have  been  threat- 
ened with,  we  no  longer  fear  it,  and  as 
we  grow  older  and  successive  bogies 
are  presented  by  those  who,  like  the 
nurse  or  the  unwise  parent,  would 
frighten  us  into  doing  their  will,  it  is 
only  intelligence,  it  is  only  the  know- 
ing and  the  power  to  think  and  reason 
that  can  divest  us  of  successive  fears. 
The  majority  of  us  are  very  bold  in 
proclaiming  our  ideals,  but  when  in 
order  to  reach  desirable  things  we  find 
we  must  go  through  phases  and  periods 
of  disorder  and  confusion  and  even 
danger  we  back  down,  appalled  by  the 
bogies  which  our  opponents  assure  us 
are  permanent  evils  and  not  necessarily 
incidents  of  progress.  To  get  to  things 
we   must   go    through   things,    and   the 
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real  democrat  is  he  who  is  not  dis- 
mayed, who  even  if  shocked  or  dis- 
appointed realizes  that  he  is  meeting 
the  phantasms  that  stand  threatening 
before  every  stronghold  of  reaction  to 
be  taken  and  before  every  goal  of 
progress  to  be  reached. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  /i- 
brariesf  This :  that  free-will  to  choose 
must  be  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil ;  access  to  all  the  factors 
for  making  choices  must  be  free  to  the 
people  of  a  democracy  which  can  flour- 
ish and  develop  and  improve  only  as  it 
continues  to  make  wise  choices.  The 
free  library  is  one  of  the  few  places 
where  education  and  wisdom  can  be 
obtained  for  preparation  in  the  making 
of  choices. 

We  speak  of  the  pursuit  of  truth.  The 
phrase  is  an  unhappy  one,  suggesting 
the  picture  of  truth  fleeing  before  pur- 
suers as  the  hare  before  the  hounds, 
with  the  implication  that  when  caught 
she  also  will  be  killed.  The  search  for 
truth  is  better,  though  even  that  seems 
to  imply  that  truth  hides.  It  is  hard, 
indeed,  to  find  a  phrase  to  describe  the 
work  of  the  seekers  of  truth.  There 
are,  however,  truths  that  are  hidden; 
there  are  also  truths  that  seem  to  flee 
as  we  approach,  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
truths  rather  than  truth  concerning 
which  I  should  speak,  and  truths  rela- 
tive rather  than  truth  absolute,  for  to 
Pilate's  question,  "What  is  truth?" 
there  has  been  no  answer  but  its  echo. 
If  truth  could  be  condensed  into  a 
formula,  a  statement,  or  an  assertion, 
we  should  all  be  able  to  have  it  and 
pursuit  might  cease  with  damaging  re- 
sults, for  it  is  in  the  search  that  we 
gain  "mightier  powers  for  manlier 
use."  Truths,  however,  may  advan- 
tageously be  found,  for  beyond  each 
one  lies  another  temptingly  obscured, 
that  incites  further  search.  May  it  be 
possible  that  absolute  truth  is  a  com- 
posite, the  sum  of  myriads  of  smaller 
or  larger  truths  which  may  to  some 
extent  be  compassed  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  mankind  ? 

There  have  been,  it  is  true,  discover- 
ies that  have  had  to  be  set  aside  as 


knowledge  grew  and  proved  them  only 
semblances;  a  fact  that  should  tend  to 
make  all  students  humble  and  open- 
minded.  Yet  if  the  law  of  gravitation 
is  not  a  law  and  the  Darwinian  theory 
is  to  be  disproved,  we  are  but  set  free 
for  further  study  of  the  meaning  of  the 
phenomena  on  which  these  were  based, 
and  the  universe  does  not  become  less 
interesting.  Physical  truths,  the  truths 
of  the  laboratory,  are  but  one  class  of 
those  that  closely  concern  the  human 
race.  There  are  economic  truths,  intel- 
lectual truths,  aesthetic  truths,  spirit- 
ual truths  to  be  sought.  For  the  find- 
ing of  these,  observation,  reflection  and 
concentration  of  thought  are  needed, 
but  also  a  knowledge  of  truths  pre- 
viously found,  of  the  reasoning  pre- 
viously employed,  of  facts  already  as- 
certained, of  untruths  set  aside  and 
discarded.  And  at  this  point,  the 
library  becomes  the  resource  of  all 
seekers  after  truth.  Granted,  that  a 
large  percentage  of  those  who  read  in 
libraries  are  not  so  much  seeking  truth 
for  itself  as  for  their  own  advantage; 
yet,  however  or  by  whomever  found,  a 
truth  is  a  truth  and  is  bound  to  advan- 
tage the  world  sooner  or  later,  if  only 
as  a  point  of  departure.  Indeed,  this 
is  the  best  use  to  which  to  put  all  truth, 
and  so  the  seeker  continues  to  seek  and 
inspire  others  to  seek. 

We  know  that  important  physical 
laws  have  been  deduced  and  valuable 
powers  secured  to  mankind,  from  the 
chance  observation  of  some  apparently 
unimportant  fact,  but  we  do  not  know 
how  many  times  a  reader  has  been  put 
on  the  trail  of  a  truth  by  some  sentence 
in  a  book,  around  which  shone  to  him 
a  light  invisible  to  others,  nor  how 
often  the  written  word  has  produced 
the  tense  emotion  in  which  great  liv- 
ing truths  are  sensed  and  absorbed 
once  and  for  all. 

If  the  librarian  could  know,  could 
not  only  know  but  realize,  the  power 
that  is  going  forth  from  the  books  over 
which  so  many  heads  are  bent,  or 
which  he  gives  out  to  be  taken  home, 
I  know  not  whether  he  would  be  puffed 
up  with  pride,  or  stunned  with  his  re- 
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sponsibility.  If  he  knew  the  paths  of 
discovery,  the  inspired  response  to  in- 
spired words,  the  impulse  toward  or 
away  from  truth  or  truths,  for  which 
his  books  are  accountable,  would  he 
have  the  strength  to  hold  his  hand  say- 
ing, "With  the  search  for  truth  I  must 
not  interfere?  Whatever  my  beliefs, 
whatever  my  convictions,  whatever  my 
apprehensions,  I  must  have  confidence 
in  truth's  power  to  take  care  of  itself. 
I  must  trust  the  truth  to  make  its  own 
way."  Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  for 
truth  that  the  librarian  does  not  know 
the  effects  of  his  books  and  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their 
readers,  for  in  every  generation  fear 
and  distrust  of  the  mental  and  spirit- 
ual processes  of  others  are  the  drags  on 
the  wheels  of  the  chariot  that  sets  out 
in  pursuit  of  truth. 

The  parent  who  cannot  realize  that 
the  time  has  come  for  his  child  to  walk 
alone  and  "dree  its  own  weird,"  the 
teacher  or  preacher  who  does  not  recog- 
nize that  his  audience  is  ready  for  the 
undisguised  truth  as  he  can  give  it  to 
them,  the  censor  who  suppresses  facts 
that  he  considers  inflammatory,  the 
ruler  who  stamps  out  in  his  dominion 
unwelcome  truths  that  are  quickly  con- 
tagious, are  all  saying  in  one  way  or 
another,  "Truth  must  be  protected;  I 
will  protect  her  by  concealing  what 
seem  to  me  dangerous  paths  of 
thought,  and  I  am  the  judge  as  to  what 
is  true  and  what  is  safe." 

Truth  is  expansive  and  explosive. 
Where  it  cannot  make  its  way  grad- 
ually and  gently,  it  comes  with  the  roar 
and  the  force  of  revolution.  Every  so- 
cial class  buttressed  by  distrust  of  the 
class  above  or  below,  acting  with 
closed  mind,  refusing  to  let  truth  pene- 
trate by  the  smallest  chink,  may  look 
to  see  some  day  its  fortifications  flying 
upward  in  pieces,  through  the  under- 
ground workings  of  the  great  explosive. 
If  but  one  way  is  left  open,  the  catas- 
trophe may  be  avoided.  Shall  the  pub- 
lic lihTSLvy  be  that  way? 

To  all  appearances  and  by  their  own 
confession,  the  churches  have  failed  so 
long  to  trust  the  truth  and  the  people, 


that  now  when  they  do  trust  they  find 
themselves  mistrusted,  and  it  is  only 
slowly  and  with  infinite  pains  that  they 
are  building  up  again  their  congrega- 
tions on  a  basis  of  sincerity  and  trust. 

The  schools  of  higher  learning  are 
now  on  trial,  and  the  people  are  asking 
if  and  why  plain  truths  or  facts  cannot 
be  spoken  in  some  of  them.  The  pre^s 
vacillates  between  suppression  and 
over-emphasis,  and  we  know  before- 
hand which  side  a  journal  will  take  in 
a  controversy  and  suspect  the  argu- 
ment that  has  led  to  its  choice.  Gov- 
ernments professedly  based  upon  fun- 
damental truths  deny  those  truths  by 
their  actions. 

So  far  the  American  people  have 
trusted  the  public  library  because  more 
and  more  the  public  library  has  trusted 
the  people.  Where  truths  are  being 
debated,  no  matter  how  strenuously, 
the  people  know  that  the  library  v^rill 
give  them  both  sides,  that  they  may 
have  all  the  material  for  a  decision.  On 
the  shelves  are  the  books  and  other  rec- 
ords to  disprove  the  misleading  figures 
of  one  side  or  the  other.  If  new  scien- 
tific discoveries  seem  to  connote 
changes  in  moral  or  religious  belief, 
they  must  be  met  by  new  moral  or  re- 
ligious discoveries,  not  by  denials  un- 
supported or  refusals  to  consider  or  the 
suppression  of  the  discovery.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible,  if  we  keep  cool,  that 
we  may  find  the  connotation  to  be  only 
seeming. 

Few  librarians  are  entirely  free  in 
their  movements  when  it  comes  to  the 
choice  of  books.  There  may  be  a  dis- 
trustful or  prejudiced  board  member  try- 
ing to  exercise  a  biased  censorship ;  there 
may  be  a  timid  member  afraid  of  a  one- 
sided community,  and  books  may  have  to 
be  withdrawn  as  a  sop  to  popular 
prejudice  by  order  of  the  board.  Whether 
or  not  there  is  really  anything  untrue  in 
the  book,  it  can  safely  be  left  to  profit 
by  the  advertisement  it  gets  in  the  con- 
test— it  is  the  library  that  loses,  for  some 
people  begin  to  mistrust  an  institution 
that  is  afraid  of  a  book,  for  a  book  can- 
not really  and  permanently  damage  truth. 
Even  a  temporary  and  seeming  damage 
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brings  out  at  once  the  defenders  of  the 
other  side  and  puts  the  question  again  to 
the  forum.  Most  librarians  have  at  some 
time  or  other  been  requested  to  withdraw 
certain  books  because  of  their  untruth, 
but  investigation  of  the  books  will  almost 
invariably  show  that  they  have  not  at- 
tacked truth,  but  an  institution.  Much 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  open  assault 
upon  the  library's  buying  of  books  is.  the 
interpenetration  of  a  public  library's 
policy  by  insidious  and  gradual  changes 
in  its  personnel,  or  in  its  rules,  or  in  its 
guiding  factors.  Those  who  wish  all 
argument  for  and  against  to  have  a  fair 
field,  need  to  be  everlastingly  vigilant  to 
keep  the  umpire's  mind  and  to  have 
courage.  "Nothing  is  lost  that  has  not 
been  yielded  up,"  the  German  saying  has 
it,  and  if  the  library  will  not  give  up  its 
right,  it  cannot  lose  it;  but  it  must  also 
have  the  intelligence  to  know  what  is 
happening  and  where  and  how  its  right 
is  being  endangered. 

Perhaps  since  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  ours  is  the  first  generation  to  de- 
mand facts,  to  be  willing,  in  the  main,  to 
face  facts  however  disconcerting,  how- 
ever disappointing,  however  shocking. 
All  over  the  world  men  and  women  are 
refusing  to  live  longer  in  a  fool's  para- 
dise. "Let  us  hear  the  whole,"  is  the 
cry ;  "let  us  know  our  real  situation,  so 
that  we  may  make  it  better,  so  that  we 
may  no  longer  build  on  a  false  founda- 
tion," and  there  is  no  doubt  that  some 
terrible  things  are  coming  to  light 
through  the  drama,  through  the  novel, 
through  the  new  contact  between  class 
and  class,  even  through  the  falling  out 
of  thieves.  We  can  no  longer  turn  our 
backs  on  these  in  the  Victorian  manner, 
covering  up  the  glimpses  we  have  had 
and  making  believe  we  have  seen  noth- 
ing, or  putting  a  touch  of  legal  salve  up- 
on a  visible  sore  spot ;  too  much  has  been 
shown,  face  conditions  we  must;  learn 
the  facts  whoever  or  whatever  is  thereby 
discredited. 

The  schools  give  the  citizen  his  tool, 
the  ability  to  read,  the  free  library  and 
the  press,  the  stage  and  the  moving  pic- 
ture, and  life  itself  give  him  his  material 
for  thought.     Might  the  first  four  agen- 


cies combine  to  uphold  the  liberty  of  the 
adult  citizen  to  know  what  concerns  him 
and  not  what  it  is  judged  best  he  should 
know  by  those  who  have  interests  to 
serve,  however  worthy  these  interests 
may  seem,  we  should  have  the  prime 
requisite  for  an  enlightened  democracy 
capable  of  infinite  development. 

The  spirit  of  truth  itself  seems  to  be 
abroad  in  the  world,  speaking  through 
manifold  and  different  voices,  and 
through  the  printed  word.  Is  it  not  a 
wonderful  grace  that  is  offered  to  the 
public  library,  the  opportunity  to  be  and 
to  continue  truth's  handmaid? 


Library  Work  with  Children: A 
S3moptical  Criticism 

By    Henry    £.    Legler,    librarian    Chicago 
public  library 

1.  Too  many  hours  spent  in  reading. 

2.  Books  read  fragmentarily,  and  not 
digested. 

3.  Best  books  neglected  for  the  latest 
books. 

4.  Too  many  books  written  especially  for 
children. 

5.  Too  many  abridgements,  extracts  and 
compressions  of  masterpieces. 

6.  Too  many  titles  purchased  and  dupli- 
cates of  best  books  too  illiberally  supplied, 

"You  remind  m€,  madam,"  said  I,  "of  an 
old  courtier,  who,  being  asked  by  Louis  XV 
which  age  he  preferred,  his  own  or  the 
present,  replied,  *Sire,  I  passed  my  youth 
m  respecting  old  age,  and  I  find  I  must  now 
pass  my  old  age  in  respecting  children.'" 

Hannah  More. 


What  are  the  children's  rooms  in  the 
public  libraries  accomplishing?  Are 
their  methods  correct?  Are  they  in- 
fluencing the  lives  of  many  young  peo- 
ple, or  but  few?  Are  they  busily  en- 
gaged in  doing  what  is  useless,  extrava- 
gant, sentimental,  ephemeral?  Are  their 
efforts  directed  to  the  shaping  of  right 
ideals  ?  Are  they  putting  emphasis  upon 
the  kind  of  books  that  will  place  the  right 
impress  upon  the  characters  of  boys  and 
girls? 

Fault  finding  is  an  occupation  that  re- 
quires no  special  training  nor  special 
knowledge,  nor  close  adherence  to  facts, 
and  it  leads  to  no  productive  result.  Con- 
structive criticism,  though  it  may  prove 
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as  distasteful,  is  based  upon  actuality, 
judgment  of  comparative  values,  knowl- 
edge of  conditions,  and  it  demolishes  in 
order  to  recreate.  If  this  brief  survey 
hopes  to  be  excluded  from  the  first 
classification,  it  can  certainly  lay  no 
claim  to  the  merit  of  the  latter.  Per- 
haps, midway,  there  may  be  place  for  an 
inquiry,  and  as  such  these  questions  are 
modestly  submitted,  rather  than  as  a 
solution  of  the  incidental  problems. 
Every  sentence  that  follows  ought,  per- 
haf)s,  to  end  with  an  interrogation  point. 
F'or  present  purposes  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  boys  and  girls  of  from  five  to 
fifteen  are  under  consideration.  Inten- 
sive library  work  with  children  conducted 
by  trained  workers  is  employed  chiefly 
in  the  larger  systems.  In  the  rural  com- 
munities, supplied  with  starveling  libra- 
ries as  a  rule,  workers  trained  and  un- 
trained are  lacking,  and  indeed  this  is 
true  of  hundreds  of  libraries  in  many 
cities  of  considerable  population.  While 
authoritative  statistics  are  wanting, 
scattered  .  data  supplemented  by  means 
of  questionnaires  indicate  decisively  that 
less  than  a  million  children  are  in  con- 
tact with  the  influences  that  centre  in 
children's  rooms.  This  leaves  20,000,000 
wholly  unaffected.  Certainly  this  woe- 
ful disproportion  is  not  attributable  to 
the  children's  librarians,  whose  zeal  and 
interest  cannot  be  questioned.  It  does 
raise  the  question,  however,  whether 
methods  which  apply  to  less  than  one- 
twentieth  of  the  juvenile  population  can 
be  profitably  adjusted  to  more  than 
nineteen-twentieths  thereof,  who  are  left 
to  their  own  devices  in  the  matter  of 
reading,  who  never  come  into  contact 
with  children's  librarians,  and  who  are 
utterly  uninfluenced  by  teachers  beyond 
the  use  of  the  text  book.  Some  thous- 
ands of  them  procure  books  from  their 
local  libraries  through  delivery  stations, 
making  acute  the  problem  of  selection. 
If  denied  the  loan  of  books  comparatively 
mediocre  in  character,  the  library  loses 
its  appeal,  and  the  reader  turns  to  the  un- 
speakable stuff  in  print  which  circulates 
among  certain  types  of  boys  by  the  mil- 
lion copies,  procurable  at  a  penny  a  copy. 
The  efforts  of  the  Boy  Scouts  to  intro- 


duce good  books  to  such  readers  is  a 
hopeful  element. 

Individual  instances  are  within  the  ex- 
perience of  every  librarian  indicative  of 
the  immense  importance  chance  acquaint- 
ance with  a  book  may  exercise  in  shap- 
ing the  afterlife  of  a  boy  or  girl.  It  was 
Spenser's  Taerie  Queen'  and  Chapman's 
translation  of  Homer  that  cast  a  spell 
upon  the  imagination  of  young  Keats. 
His  love  of  Grecian  mythology,  out  of 
which  grew  his  noblest  poem,  dated  from 
the  hour  he  opened  Chapman's  English 
version  of  the  Iliad.  In  her  *  Memoirs' 
Madame  Roland  speaks  of  the  singular 
fascination  which  Plutarch's  'Lives'  exer- 
cised upon  her  when  she  was  little  Jeanne 
Philpon. 

Where  choice  of  books  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  personal  association  in 
children's  room,  there  is  no  warrant  or 
excuse  for  second-rate  standards,  though 
even  here  judgments  of  taste  and  of 
worth  must  not  be  so  extreme  as  to  be- 
come absurd.  Many  self -constituted 
judges  of  juvenile  literature  are  prone  to 
decry  imsparingly  the  writings  of  authors 
whose  books  they  have  never  read,  bas- 
ing their  condemnation  on  the  pronounce- 
ment of  some  one  else  whose  censorious 
opinion  has  also  been  derived  at  second- 
hand. On  the  shelves  of  the  children's 
rooms  presided  over  by  some  of  them 
may  be  found  books  fully  as  unworthy 
as  the  ones  excluded. 

It  is  of  relatively  minor  importance 
whether  the  story  hour  should  be  con- 
ducted by  children's  librarians  in  the  li- 
brary, or  by  teachers  in  the  class  room. 
It  seems  absurd  to  spend  time  in  argu- 
ment over  the  excellence  or  futility  of 
picture  bulletins.  It  does  not  matter 
greatly  whether  certain  books  are  as- 
signed for  children  of  a  certain  age  or 
are  listed  with  more  elasticity  of  designa- 
tion. But  it  is  of  supreme  moment 
whether  the  approach  to  reading  is 
through  the  right  lane  of  print  or  the 
wrong  pathway  of  books.  Primarily, 
the  problem  is  one  of  selection,  and 
secondarily  of  application.  It  must  be 
patent  to  any  careful  observer,  as  it  has 
been  for  some  time  to  many  thoughtful 
parents  and  teachers,  that  in  two  particu- 
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lars  the  trend  in  children's  rooms  may  be 
criticized  severely: 

For  the  average  patron  of  juvenile 
literature  in  children's  rooms,  there  is  a 
surfeit  of  reading,  and  an  oversupply  of 
books  not  worth  while. 

It  is  not  wholly  new,  this  problem  of 
over-reading,  as  we  learn  from  the  diary 
of  Sir  William  Pepys.  He  lived  in  the 
days  of  King  Charles,  and  this  is  what 
a  matron  of  Bath  wrote  to  him  about 
children's  reading  and  education:  *The 
poor  little  things  are  so  crammed  with 
knowledge  that  there  is  scant  time  for 
them  to  obtain  by  exercise  and  play,  and 
vacancy  of  mind,  that  strength  of  body 
which  is  much  more  necessary  in  child- 
hood than  learning." 

These  sage  remarks  are  attributed  to 
one  of  the  parents  of  the  little  girl : 

"We  have,"  he  said,  "too  many  ele- 
mentary books.  They  are  read  too  much 
and  too  long.  The  youthful  mind,  which 
was  formerly  sick  from  inanition,  is  now 
in  danger  from  a  plethora.  As  to  the 
mass  of  children's  books,  the  too  great 
profusion  of  them  protracts  the  im- 
becility of  childhood.  They  arrest  the 
understanding,  instead  of  advancing  it. 
They  give  forwardness  without  strength. 
They  ^  hinder  the  mind  from  making 
vigorous  shoots,  teach  it  to  stoop  when  it 
should  soar,  and  to  contract  when  it 
should  expand.  Yet  I  allow  that  many 
of  them  are  delightfully  amusing,  and 
to  a  certain  degree  instructive.  But  they 
must  not  be  used  as  the  basis  of  instruc- 
tion, and  but  sparingly  used  at  all  as  re- 
freshment from  labor." 

"I  can  get  most  girls  to  read  Dickens, 
because  I  have  read  all  of  Dickens  my- 
self," is  the  testimony  of  a  successful 
librarian,  and  in  this  statement  is  com- 
prised the  principle  which  many  chil- 
dren's librarians  would  do  well  to  note. 
Familiarity  with  the  approved  literature 
of  the  world  is  a  prerequisite  in  the  quali- 
fications of  a  children's  librarian,  whose 
work  must  prove  as  potent  in  influencing 
parents  and  teachers  as  individual 
children. 

Unhampered  freedom  in  permitting 
undisciplined  children  access  to  miles  of 
shelves   has   created   disrespect    for   the 


physical  book,  and  indifference  to  its  con- 
tents. There  is  much  reading  and  little 
thinking.  Many  books  are  bolted,  and 
mental  dyspepsia  has  become  a  prevalent 
ailment  of  childhood.  Craving  for  ex-, 
citement  has  been  stimulated  by  sensa- 
tional thrillers  that  would  be  termed  dime 
novels,  if  they  were  bound  in  yellow  and 
did  not  cost  a  dollar.  The  masterpieces 
of  literature  are  given  medicinally  in 
school,  and  poorer  substitutes  are  sought 
as  a  relief,  to  remove  the  unpalatable 
taste. 

If  young  people  are  encouraged  to  de- 
mand the  latest  instead  of  the  best 
books,  a  tendency  now  all  too  manifest 
among  adult  readers  will  be  accentuated. 
If  I  may  be  permitted  in  this  connection 
to  quote  myself,  there  is  grave  danger 
that  the  race  will  develop  a  ragtime  dis- 
position, a  moving  picture  habit  and  a 
comic  supplement  mind. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  criticism  of 
library  work  with  children,  the  fact  is 
indisputable  that  herein  lies  what  there 
is  of  hope  in  the  larger  and  more  perma- 
nent usefulness  of  the  public  library.  In 
the  modem  definition  of  this  service,  so 
recent  has  been  development  on  an 
appreciable  scale  that  it  would  seem  un- 
fair to  demand  distinctive  results  at  this 
time.  Perhaps,  even  the  experimental 
processes  have  been  justified  up  to  now. 
With  the  multiplication  of  children's 
rooms,  and  their  direction  by  librarians 
trained  for  this  specialized  service,  the 
day  has  come  when  it  is  well  to  question 
more  sharply  the  expenditure  of  energy 
and  eflfort  in  unproductive  activities. 
This  does  not  imply  that  their  work  has 
been  a  failure.  Out  of  it  has  grown 
abundant  good,  and  more  good  will  un- 
questionably follow.  But,  it  is  just  as 
well  to  avoid  an  attitude  of  complete 
satisfaction  with  one's  work.  Com- 
placency has  never  led  to  improvement 
and  progress. 

If  the  library  of  the  twentieth  century 
is  to  be  a  greater  force  than  it  has  thus 
far  been  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  realize  its  possibilities  in  the 
cultural  as  well  as  the  utilitarian  develop- 
ment of  the  common  life,  the  impulses 
must  germinate  in  the  children's  rooms. 
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And  herein  lies  the  potency  and  the 
worth  that  give  character  and  meaning 
to  the  efforts  put  forth,  gropingly  maybe, 
but  charged  with  that  spirit  which  shall 
in  the  ultimate  realize  their  purpose. 
With  Mr  Compton  Leith  we  may  say 
that  we  need  not  repeat  the  cant  that  is 
often  written  about  children.  Not  all  of 
them,  as  he  truly  says,  are  like  the  in- 
fant angels  of  Bellini  or  Filippino  Lippi 
or  Carpaccio ;  some  indeed  are  strident, 
pert,  without  charm  or  candour,  not 
doves  but  little  jays.  But  with  him,  too, 
we  may  hold  that  for  the  loveliness  of 
many,  whether  rich  or  poor,  whether 
wild  or  tended  flowers,  we  may  well  hold 
the  whole  company  dear. 


The  Public   Library   as   Affected   by 
Municipal  Retrenchment* 

Frederick  C.  Hicks,  law  librarian,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City 

The  extremes  of  state-wide  library 
legislation    are    found,    first,    in    those 
states    which,    like    Alabama,    merely 
confer  on  cities  and  towns  "the  right 
to    establish    and    maintain    public    li- 
braries," without  otherwise  defining  or 
limiting  that  right;  and,  second,  in  the 
state  of   New    Hampshire,   where   the 
selectmen  in  each  town  are  command- 
ed annually  to  assess  and  levy  a  ratable 
tax   for  the   maintenance   of  a   public 
library   even   though   no   such    library 
exists.     In  the  latter  case  the  annual 
appropriations   are   held   in    trust   and 
allowed  to  accumulate  until  a  public 
library  has  been  established.    As  a  re- 
sult libraries  have  been  established  in 
all    except    twelve    towns.      Between 
these  extremes  lie  many  variations  in 
methods  of  library  support.     These  I 
have     attempted     to     summarize.     In 
some  states  a  source  from  which  money 
may  or  must  be  drawn  is  designated. 
In  Kentucky  one-half  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds, and  in  Colorado,  Michigan  and 
Washington  the  total  proceeds  of  po- 
lice  court  fines   may  be   used   for   li- 
braries.   This  is  a  device  which  places 
the  librarian  in  an  awkward  position, 

♦From  address  before  A.  L.  A.,  at  Asbury 
Park. 


since  it  is  to  his  interest  to  have  crime 
increase   in   order  that   fines   may  be 
larger.     License    fees,    designated    in 
Washington,  are  open  to  the  same  ob- 
jection, but  not  so  with  the  dog  tax, 
which  is  a  source  of  library  revenue  in 
Massachusetts.     Such  devices  perhaps 
insure  a  minimum  of  support,  but  it  is 
to  direct  local  taxation  that  we  must 
look  for   results.     The  most  popular 
device  is  to  set  a  maximum  limit  to 
the  rate  without  setting  any  minimum 
rate.    Thirty-five  states  have  done  this 
for  certain  classes  of  their  administra- 
tive divisions,  the  maximum  rate  vary- 
ing from  one-eighth  of  a  mill  to  five 
mills  on  the  dollar.    Next  in  popularity 
is  a  combination  of  a  mandatory  mini- 
mum and  a  permissive  maximum.    Six 
states  use  this  device,  the  mandatory 
minimum    varying    from    one-quarter 
to  two-fifths  of  a  mill,  and  the  permis- 
sive  maximum   from   two-fifths    of   a 
mill  to  two  mills.    Only  one  state,  New 
Hampshire,    has    a    mandatory    mini- 
mum,   with    no    maximum.    Another 
variation    may    be    termed    a    sliding 
scale  by  which   a  city  is   either  per- 
mitted or  commanded  to  raise  desig- 
nated amounts  depending  on  some  con- 
dition precedent,  such  as  the  assessed 
valuation,  or  the  rate  of  school  taxa- 
tion, or  the  amount  of  support  received 
from  the  state.    The  limits  of  taxation 
are  usually  designated  in  mills,  but  in 
a  few  states  a  poll  tax  is  preferred.    It 
must  be  noted  also  that  usually  there 
is  a  diii'erent  rate  for  cities  of  different 
classes,  and  for  counties,  townships  and 
other  districts.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  the  rates  of  taxation  as  designated 
by  state  law,  are  lower  for  large  cities 
than   for  small   cities,   and   lower   for 
counties    than    for    cities.    Ordinarily 
the  actual  rate  of  taxation  that  is  to  be 
levied  within  the  limitations  of  the  law 
is  determined  by  the  local  legislative 
body,  whether  it  be  a  council,  commis- 
sion, board  of  county  commissioners, 
or  a  town  meeting.    But  in  some  states 
the  rate  is  determined  by  the  electo- 
rate, either  at  a  special  or  a  general 
election.     When  so  fixed  it  cannot  be 
changed  until  another  election  is  held 
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Sometimes  the  school  board  has  power 
to  fix  the  rate;  and  in  three  states, 
Indiana,  Iowa  and  South  Dakota,  the 
library  board  has  exclusive  power. 

Since  our  purpose  is  to  consider 
means  of  procuring  and  insuring  ade- 
quate support  for  public  libraries,  it 
would  be  helpful  if  we  could  determine 
which  of  the  several  methods  of  regu- 
lating library  tax  rates  is  most  desir- 
able. Is  it  better  to  make  no  regula- 
tions at  all,  or  to  set  merely  a  permis- 
sive maximum  limit,  or  to  have  a  man- 
datory minimum  limit,  or  to  have  a 
mandatory  minimum  combined  with  a 
permissive  maximum?  A  Massachu- 
setts librarian  would  answer  in  favor 
of  home  rule,  secure  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  in  his  state  libraries  are  al- 
most as  numerous  as  churches.  A  very 
few  librarians  would  strike  the  very 
ground  from  under  our  feet  by  assert- 
ing not  only  that  tax  legislation  is  of 
doubtful  value,  but  that  an  occasional 
decrease  in  appropriations  is  a  whole- 
some thing  because  it  necessitates 
needed  housecleaning.  A  Virginia  en- 
thusiast would  heartily  desire  a  law 
based  on  New  Hampshire's,  which 
forces  the  creation  of  library  funds  in 
every  town.  Most  librarians,  however, 
would  say  that  neither  Massachusetts 
nor  New  Hampshire  should  be  taken 
as  a  model.  Some  regulation,  they 
would  say,  is  helpful,  but  not  too  much. 
They  would  then  be  called  upon  to  de- 
cide between  the  two  remaining 
classes.  To  those  who  prefer  a  per- 
missive maximum,  on  the  ground  that 
it  leaves  greater  freedom  of  action  and 
is  a  goal  for  which  a  library  may  work, 
a  further  question  must  be  put.  What 
should  the  maximum  be?  Should  it 
be  one-eighth  of  a  mill  or  five  mills; 
and  what  distinction  should  be  made 
between  cities  of  the  various  classes, 
and  counties,  townships,  etc.?  Exist- 
ing library  laws  would  not  provide  the 
answer.  Another  group  of  librarians 
would  declare  themselves  in  favor  of 
a  mandatory  minimum  tax  on  the 
ground  that  it  insures  continuous  sup- 
port on  a  known  basis.  They  would 
say  that  it  is  a  solid  rock  on  which  a 


library  can  be  built;  and  their  secon- 
dary care  would  be  to  have  the  permis- 
sive maximum  made  as  high  as  pos- 
sible. Answers  to  the  questionnaire 
which  I  sent  out  show  that  wherever 
there  is  a  mandatory  minimum  its  con- 
tinuance is  favored.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  in  bad  times  the  library  is  secure; 
while  at  all  other  times  it  may  count 
on  a  gradual  increase  as  wealth  and 
population  increase.  The  majority  of 
libraries  not  now  having  a  mandatory 
minimum  rate  would  fear  to  have  one 
specified.  They  think  that  such  a  min- 
imum rate  would  usually  be  made  the 
actual  maximum;  and  they  give  as  ex- 
amples the  failure  of  city  councils  to 
appropriate  for  maintenance  more 
than  the  specified  10%  of  the  cost  of 
Carnegie  library  buildings.  Others 
give  a  qualified  approval  of  the  man- 
datory provision,  advocating  it  for  the 
weaker  community,  or  for  states  where 
the  library  movement  has  not  yet  gath- 
ered strength,  and  favoring  home-rule 
in  more  advanced  communities. 

For  each  method  of  library  support 
there  are  plausible  if  not  convincing 
arguments.  But  we  must  not  overlook 
a  fundamental  fact.  All  taxation  for 
libraries  depends  not  only  on  the  rate 
of  taxation,  but  on  the  rate  of  assess- 
ment, and  the  kind  of  property  to 
which  the  rate  applies.  A  few  states 
specify  assessment  of  all  taxable  prop- 
erty, both  real  and  personal,  at  full 
value.  Others  have  a  diflferent  pro- 
vision for  real  and  personal  property, 
as  in  Illinois  where  real  property  is 
assessed  at  one-third  value  and  per- 
sonal property  at  full  value.  For  the 
most  part  assessment  is  at  part  value, 
varying  from  one-fifth  to  three-fourths. 
But  even  where  full  value  is  required, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  such  assess- 
ment will  be  made.  The  personal  equa- 
tion here  operates  with  full  vigor. 
Moreover,  a  change  from  one  method  of 
assessment  to  another  may  nullify  the 
effect  of  the  most  mandatory  provision 
for  library  support.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
library  section  of  the  model  city  charter 
will  provide  for  continuous  adequate  sup- 
port for  libraries. 
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Absurdly  Deplorable  Errors  in  Print 

In  examining  some  of  the  volumes  of 
Everyman's  Encyclopedia,  I  made  a 
note  of  the  errors  and  unusual  expres- 
sions which  are  printed  below.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  each  instance  the  error 
is  in  an  article  relating  to  the  United 
States.  Whoever  wrote  the  biographies 
of  Americans,  and  the  geographical  and 
historical  articles  touching  the  United 
States,  was  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the 
whole  subject.  The  English-speaking 
world  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  publishers 
of  Everyman's  Library,  for  nearly  every 
volume  is  excellently  edited  and  printed. 
The  Encyclopedia  is  an  exception.  The 
typography  is  commendable,  but  the  edi- 
torial work  is  most  careless.  The  Ency- 
clopedia has  been  recommended  by  some 
reviewers  for  the  use  of  school  libraries, 
but  they  have  done  this  apparently  with- 
out a  glance  at  the  work.  It  is  obviously 
not  a(lvisai)le  for  schools  in  the  United 
.States*  to  use  it  until  the  American  ar- 
ticles have  been  thoroughly  revised. 

E.  G.  SWEM. 

Virginia  state  library. 

Golden,  Cadwalader 

"He  went  to  .America  and  practiced  med- 
icine there,  first  in  Pennsylvania  and  later 
in  New  York,  and  in  1761  he  was  made 
lieutenant  j^overnor  of  that  city."  v.  4,  p. 
149. 

Conkling,  Roscoe 

"Garfitld  had  defeated  General  Arthur 
in  the  presidential  elections,  and  entered 
into  an  historic  dispute  with  ConkliuR:  on 
the  question  of  the  New  York  patronage. 
Conklinp:  resigned  his  office  because  Garfield 
had  appointed  a  political  opponent  of  his  as 
collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  without 
seeking  his  (Conkling's)  advice.  During  the 
whole  dispute  Conkling  had  been  favored 
with  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  ex- 
president  Arthur."     v.  4,  p.  257. 

Coues,  EUiot 

"He  was  professor  of  anatomy  at  Wash- 
ington,   and    was    elected    to    the    National 
Academy  of  Sciences."    v.  4,  p.  400. 
Jefferson,  Thomas 

"In  1775  he  was  delegated  from  Vir- 
ginia to  the  general  Congress  and  drew  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. In  1784  he  was  appointed 
Congress  minister  to  France."     v.  8,  p.  159. 


Davis,  Jefferson 

"He  made  a  large  fortune  from  his  cotton 
estates  in  Missouri.  His  attitude  to  the 
slavery  question  had  been  clearly  shown  in 
his  speech  in  the  senate  in  1848,  and  in  1852 
he  was  defeated  for  the  governorship  of 
Missouri.  When  Missouri  seceded  he  re- 
signed his  seat."  v.  4,  p.  621. 
Clinton,  Dc  Witt 

"In  parliament  he  identified  himself  with 
the  movements  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  of  imprisonment  for  debt."  v.  4,  p.  S2, 
Johnson,  Andrew 

"From  1830  to  1834  he  was  mayor  of  Ten- 
nessee,"   V.  8,  p.  194. 
Johnston,  Joseph  E. 

"In  1861  he  seceded  from  the  U.  S.  army 
to  join  the  Confederate  forces."  v.  8,  p.  196. 
Kansas 

"According  to  the  constitution  of  1861, 
the  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  and  a 
house  of  representatives,  elected  for  four 
and  two  years  respectively.  Eight  mem- 
bers of  the  latter  represent  the  state  in  Con- 
gress." V.  8,  p.  254. 
Lafayette,  Marquis  de 

"He  distinguished  himself  on  the  side  of 
Washington,   especially   at   the    defense  of 
Virginia  in  1781,  and  at  the  battle  of  York- 
town  in  1782."    V.  8.  p.  356. 
Lee,  R.  E. 

"After  General  Johnston  was  disabled  in 
1863,  [Lee]  was  put  in  command  of  the 
army  around  Richmond.  He  also  opposed 
General  Pope's  movements  and  invaded 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  but  was  forced 
to  surrender  to  Gen.  Grant  at  Appomattox 
C.  H.,  Virginia,  1865,  after  which  the  Con- 
federacy was  at  an  end."  v.  8,  p.  431. 
Cincinnati 

"The  second  city  of  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio.'" 
V.  4,  p.  32. 

Clay,  Henry 

"An  American  orator  and  statesman  was 
born  in  Hanover  Co.,  V^ashington."  v.  4, 
p.  63. 

Colorado  River 

"A  large  and  remarkable  river  of  Central 
America."    v.  4,  p.  178. 


*fls  it  not  even  more  unsuited  for  foreign 
users?    PIditor  of  Public  Libraries.] 


Cooperative  Lists 

I  am  sorry  that  at  one  of  the  Children's 
section  meetings  Miss  A.  C.  Moore,  of 
New  York,  criticised  the  plan  of  cooper- 
ative printing  of  booklists.  The  point 
which  she  brought  out  was  a  good  one, 
however,  that  if  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons had  a  hand  in  the  compilation  of  a 
list  there  would  be  little  individuality  to 
it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  explana- 
tion which  I  had  just  -made  before  the 
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session,  I  spoke  without  any  authority 
and  without  the  benefit  of  any  definite 
plans  having  been  made  by  our  subcom- 
mittee, and  I  did  not  make  it  quite  clear 
enough  that  the  cooperation  is  to  come 
not  so  much  in  the  compilation  of  the 
lists  as  in  their  printing.  For  example, 
nothing  could  be  more  desirable  than  to 
have  such  good  lists  as  have  come  from 
Miss  Moore  and  some  of  the  others,  taken 
almost  exactly  as  they  stand,  and  pub- 
lished for  use  by  all  the  other  libraries. 
What  we  hope  to  accomplish  is  the  sav- 
ing of  the  duplicated  printing,  the  great 
saving  in  time  of  compilation,  and  the 
making  available  to  many  smaller  libra- 
ries the  lists  which  they  need  but  cannot 
afford. 

Joseph  L.  Wheeler. 


An  Acknowledgment 

A  note  from  Miss  Plummer  to  Public 
Libraries  : 

Will  you  allow  me  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  warm  apprecia- 
tion of  the  many  letters  and  telegrams 
expressing  sympathy  and  giving  encour- 
agement which  I  have  received  from 
friends  and  colleagues  far  and  wide.  It 
has  almost  been  worth  while  to  be  inca- 
pacitated temporarily  to  discover  how 
much  of  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  Hes 
latent  in  one's  professional  relationships. 
Regretting  that  all  these  messages  could 
not  be  answered  individually,  I  thank  you 
for  giving  me  the  space  for  this  general 
acknowledgment. 

Sincerely, 

Mary  W.  Plummer. 


A  Pleased  Reader 

Dear  Public  Libraries: 

I  have  always  liked  the  way  you  have 
treated  the  take-myself-seriously-ness  of 
librarians,  for  I  felt  that  they  needed  it. 
There  is  altogether  too  much  of  that  and 
too  much  holier-than-thou-ness.  I  always 
felt  it,  and  now  that  I  am  "on  the  out- 
side looking  in"  I  see  it  more  than  ever. 

And  so  I  hope  that  you  will  particu- 
larly emphasize  the  lack  of  "smugness" 
and  the  cordiality  of  spirit  at  Asbury. 
Miss  Plummer's  keynote — democracy — 
was  certainly  struck. 


I  went  up  to  the  N.  E.  A.  for  a  couple 
of  days.  You  know  my  particular  hobby 
is  co-operation  of  library  and  school. 
But  there  must  be  a  change  of  attitude 
on  both  sides.  Teachers  don't  know  what 
librarians  are  trying  to  do,  and  librarians 
certainly  are  as  ignorant  of  the  problems 
of  the  teacher.  Teachers  have  a  tremen- 
dous burden  to  carry  and  we  librarians 
must  help — but  we  must  know  what 
these  burdens  are.  We  don't  know  now. 
Ada  J.  McCarthy. 


Book  Duplication  Under  Different 
Titles 
Dear  Editor  of  Public  Libraries  : 

Another  instance  has  just  come  to  our 
notice  of  the  confusion  resulting  from 
republishing  a  book  imder  a  different 
title. 

"The  Cinematograph  book;  a  com- 
plete practical  guide  to  the  taking  and 
projecting  of  'cinematograph  pictures," 
ed.  by  Bernard  E.  Jones,  editor  of  Work, 
was  published  by  Cassells  in  1915.  "How 
to  make  and  operate  moving  pictures," 
with  the  same  sub-title  and  editor,  was 
published  in  1916  by  Funk  and  Wagnalls. 
Page  for  page  the  books  are  alike  save 
for  the  first  title.  I  think  this  should  be 
known,  as  other  libraries  and  individuals 
will  be  misled,  as  we  were. 
Yours  truly, 

Mary  Medlicott, 
Reference  librarian. 

City  library,  Springfield,  Mass. 


An  article  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital Bulletin  for  June,  1915,  entitled, 
"The  possible  role  of  books  in  the  dis- 
semination of  contagious  diseases,'*  by 
C.  A.  Laubach,  M.  D.,  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  small  chance  of 
contagion  through  books,  but  the 
writer  believes,  in  the  case  of  typhoid 
and  diphtheria,  that  precautions  should 
be  taken  by  disinfecting  the  books  used. 

While  the  conclusion  regarding  con- 
tagion is  generally  accepted  by  libraries, 
the  latter  go  a  step  farther,  and  gener- 
ally destroy  the  books  which  have  been 
exposed  to  typhoid  and  diphtheria. 
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Illinois  Library  Meeting 
October  11-13, 1916 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  li- 
brary association  will  be  held  in  Ottawa 
this  month,  and  every  Illinois  library 
worker  is  urged  to  be  present.  The  mere 
coming  together  and  the  exchange  of 
opinions  are  worth  while.  The  president 
is  preparing  a  program  which  will  offer 
something  of  interest  for  all  who  are 
engaged  in  library  service.  It  is  a 
chance  for  Illinois  librarians  to  grow 
toward  a  higher  plane.  Nothing  avoid- 
able should  stand  in  the  way  of  enjoy- 
ing the  opportunity  the  meeting  offers. 

Falling  behind— A  phase  of  library  in- 
terest which  unhappily  detracts  from 
the  honor  which  should  accrue  from 
being  a  member  of  the  craft,  deserves 
attention  looking  toward  betterment. 

The  daily  press  for  some  time  has 
been  announcing  here  and  there  over 
the  country  the  attitude  which  some  of 


Libraries 

the  cities  are  now  taking  towards  their 
former  pledges  to  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration, witb  regard  to  the  mainte- 
nance fund  to  be  provided  for  the  li- 
brary buildings  which  have  been 
erected  from  money  furnished  by  Mr 
Carnegie. 

Quotations  and  letters  from  Secre- 
tary Bertram  criticise  severely  libraries, 
in  Texas  and  Ohio  particularly,  as  fall- 
ing behind  in  the  taxes  promised  for 
library  support. 

Referring  to  the  record  made  by  In- 
diana, the  secretary  has  this  to  say: 

In  the  number  of  library  buildings,  as  well 
as  in  the  general  attitude  adopted  by  In- 
diana, the  state  is  in  the  front  rank.  Indiana 
can  now  be  listed  as  one  of  the  states  with 
practically    a   perfect    record. 

This  compliment  to  Indiana  is  made 
even  more  noteworthy  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  buildings  in  the  state.  There  are 
now  143  Carnegie  buildings  in  Indiana. 
Two  of  them  are  college  libraries,  one 
being  at  Earlham  college,  the  other  at 
DePauw.  The  total  amount  of  gifts 
from  Mr  Carnegie  amounts  to  $2,177,000. 
The  library  buildings  have  cost  from 
$7,000  to  $35,000. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  library 
held  up  to  its  highest  privilege  and  op- 
portunity in  serving  the  community 
should  not  have  engendered  a  spirit  of 
pride  and  inspired  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion in  the  community  to  meet  the 
monetary  obligations  at  least  as  satis- 
factorily as  it  has  met  the  obligation  of 
service  to  the  community. 

A  good  meeting— One  of  the  most  in- 
spiring meetings  of  the  multitude  of 
such  occasions  held  through  the  coun- 
try was  that  held  at  Boston  the  last 
week  of  July,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Free  public  library  commission  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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To  one  who  had  not  seen  the  work- 
ings of  the  new  library  commission  of 
Massachusetts  the  occasion  was  some- 
thing of  a  surprise.  There  was  a  dis- 
position of  helpful  interest,  a  personal 
pleasure  and  friendly  attitude,  which, 
somehow,  one  had  not  thought  of  in 
connection  with  library  machinery. 

A  wonderful  bit  of  help  was  given  to 
the  librarian  of  the  small  libraries  in 
bringing  them  to  Boston  to  this  meet- 
ing, and  the  cordial  and  continued  in- 
terest in  them  which  was  shown 
throughout  the  week  must  have  stirred 
their  hearts,  both  personally  and  pro- 
fessionally. 

The  program  presented  was  of  the 
highest  order,  really  beyond  the  aver- 
age, and  the  manner  of  presenting  it 
was  truly  a  delight.  The  address  of 
the  agent  of  the  commission,  on  "Ways 
in  which  the  library  commission  can 
help  to  make  small  libraries  more  effi- 
cient,*' seemed  like  an  irresistible  in- 
vitation for  each  perplexed  librarian  to 
lay  whatever  problems  she  might  have 
in  the  ready  hands  of  the  commission 
workers. 

While  there  was  an  absence  of  the 
"breeze"  (?)  which  sometimes  attends, 
say  a  Wisconsin  meeting,  in  that  com- 
pany of  librarians  it  was  not  missed, 
and  indeed  would  hardly  have  been  in 
place.  A  fine  courtesy  enveloped  every- 
thing that  was  done.  The  intention 
was  to  help  the  library,  librarians  and 
the  commission  to  find  their  true  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  to  the  community, 
and  to  the  individual  self.  The  manner 
in  which  the  idea  was  carried  out  was 
most  delightful,  and  the  libraries  of 
Massachusetts  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  state  organization  which  con- 
tains such  workers  as  Mr  Lowe,  Miss 
Campbell,  Miss  Jones  and  others,  with 


Mr  Belden  at  the  head  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

The  Massachusetts  state  library  has 
long  been  noted  for  the  splendid  collec- 
tions of  documents  and  documentary 
material,  both  printed  and  in  manu- 
script, which  it  contains.  It  has  been 
known  as  a  source  from  which  special 
information  on  historical  subjects,  both 
social  and  political,  might  readily  be 
obtained,  and  on  account  of  its  age  and 
dignity  its  prestige  among  state  libra- 
ries has  been  acknowledged.  But  in 
the  work  which  it  is  now  doing  for  the 
other  libraries  of  the  state  it  has  come 
forward  in  the  most  admirable  way, 
and  today  the  organized  work  of 
Massachusetts  for  library  extension 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  is  not 
exceeded  in  results  accomplished  by 
any  library  commission  in  the  country. 

The  deep  interest  of  Miss  Alice  G. 
Blanchard  and  of  Miss  Katherine  P. 
Loring  in  library  service  are  sources  of 
helpfulness  which  add  greatly  to  the  fine 
team-work  of  the  commission. 

Library  section,  N.  E.  A.— Many  of  the 
librarians  in  attendance  at  the  A.  L.  A. 
meeting  at  Asbury  Park,  went  to  New 
York  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  new 
points  of  view  on  the  work  with  the 
schools,  and  hearing  from  the  teachers 
themselves  how  the  library  might  serve 
them.  To  the  most  of  those  who  went 
so  piinded,  disappointment  met  their 
hopes.  The  papers  were  mostly  by  li- 
brarians, and  most  of  these  speakers 
were  the  same  librarians  who  had  been 
talking  at  Asbury  Park. 

Those  who  urged  the  foimding  of  the 
Library  section  of  the  N.  E.  A.  had  in 
mind,  and  so  stated  to  the  authorities, 
that  a  place  should  be  provided  where 
teachers  should  come  together  to  plan 
how  they  might  obtain  some  books  out- 
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side  the  texts,  material  that  would  help 
them  to  present  more  clearly  and  more 
effectively  than  they  had  been  able  to 
do  formerly,  the  selected  collateral  ma- 
terial which  should  give  a  wider  view  and 
deeper  understanding  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  schools. 

The  program  of  1916,  twenty  years 
after  the  founding  of  the  department, 
presented  library  problems  more  largely 
than  teaching  problems,  and  the  subjects 
on  it,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  be- 
longed in  a  library  conference  rather 
than  in  a  meeting  of  teachers.  The  work 
that  the  Library  department  was  founded 
to  do,  is  of  the  sort  which,  while  includ- 
ing that  department,  the  group  of 
teachers  of  Lnglish  found  it  necessary 
to  take  up,  and  one  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing if  it  is  worth  while  for  the  Library 
section  to  go  on  discussing  library  prob- 
lems, which  in  many  cases,  are  of  no 
interest  whatever  to  the  teachers.  Li- 
brarians have  their  own  associations,  and 
ought  not  to  intrude,  as  it  were,  on  the 
time  and  patience  of  teachers,  with  the 
discussion  of  subjects  that  belong  to  the 
former,  rather  than  to  the  latter  meet- 
ings. 

Whatever  was  lacking  in  the  program 
presented,  there  was  an  abundance  of 
material  presented  for  visual  instruction 
in  the  exhibit  displayed  at  the  Washing- 
ton Irving  high  school,  where  some 
meetings  were  held.  The  material  had 
been  gathered  from  various  high  schools 
throughout  the  country,  and  illustrated 
the  actual  work  done  with  books  other 
than  texts  in  high  school  work. 
It  would  be  hard  for  anybody,  either 
teacher  or  librarian,  to  have  a  problem 
which  could  not  have  been  clarified  by 
some  part  of  the  exhibit,  which  literally 
covered  the  halls  and  rooms  outside  the 
assembly  room  on  the  floor  of  the  Wash- 


ington Irving  High  School,  set  aside  for 
the  meeting.  So  fine  an  exhibit  has 
rarely  been  presented. 

In  add^ition  to  the  exhibits  at  Wash- 
ington Irving  high  school,  there  were  ex- 
hibitions for  normal  schools  at  Teachers 
college,  and  exhibits  for  elementary 
schools  at  the  New  York  public  library. 
This  latter  was  extremely  interesting,  as 
it  showed  the  children's  reading  and  cir- 
culation room  in  active  operation. 
There  was  an  exhibition  of  lists,  aids, 
pictures,  museum  material.  The  librari- 
ans present  answered  questions  on  the 
exhibits.  The  latter  exhibit  was  left 
intact  for  one  month  after  the  N.  E.  A., 
and  was  constantly  visited  by  those  who 
were  interested  in  its  very  comprehensive 
scope. 


Bequests    to    the    Providence    Public 
Library 

By  the  will  of  Mr  Newton  D.  Arnold, 
who  died  Aug.  13,  1916,  the  Providence 
public  library  receives  a  bequest  of 
?2,500.  Mr  Arnold  served  as  a  trustee 
of  the  library  for  26  years,  from  1890 
until  his  death  in  1916. 

By  the  will  of  Miss  Lyra  Brown  Nick- 
erson,  who  died  Aug.  30,  1916,  the  Provi- 
dence public  library  is  named  as  one  of 
the  two  institutions  between  whom,  as 
residuary  legatees,  the  sum  of  $3,000,000 
is  to  be  equally  divided,  a  million  and 
a  half  thus  coming  to  the  library. 

Miss  Nickerson's  deep  interest  in  the 
library  was  plainly  an  inheritance  from 
her  father,  the  late  Edward  I.  Nickerson, 
a  Providence  architect.  Mr  Nickerson 
served  as  a  trustee  of  the  library  for  30 
years,  from  1878  until  his  death  in  1908, 
and  as  secretary,  from  1884  to  1908.  Im- 
mediately after  his  death,  in  1908,  his 
daughter  made  the  library  a  gift  of  his 
valuable  architectural  library,  valued  at 
$5,000,  together  with  a  fund  of  $10,000, 
the  annual  income  of  which  is  used  for 

additions  to  the  collection.       W.  E.  F. 
♦    ♦     ♦ 

The  many  friends  of  Mr  Foster  will 
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rejoice  with  and  for  him  at  the  splendid 
testimonial  to  his  many  years  of  fine 
work  in  the  Providence  public  library 
which  the  magnificent  gifts  to  that  library 
indicate.  That  they  came  from  those 
who  actually  knew  of  his  work  adds  to 
the  satisfaction  every  one  must  feel. 

Mr  Foster  has  spent  the  most  of  his 
lifetime  building  up  for  Providence  an 
institution  that  has  been  at  once  one  of 
its  most  valuable  assets  and  its  chief 
glory.  Hardly  another  librarian  of  his 
rank  has  done  so  well  with  so  little  means 
at  his  command,  and  those  who  know  and 
appreciate  his  many  fine  qualities  as  a 
man  and  as  a  librarian  will  rejoice  at  the 
good  fortune  which  has  come  to  his  be- 
loved institution  while  he  is  still  its  hon- 
ored head. 


Mary  Wright  Plummer 

Before  the  record  of  the  meeting  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  will  have  reached  the  li- 
brary field,  the  news  of  the  death  of  Miss 
Mary  Wright  Plummer,  the  late  presi- 
dent, through  whose  efforts  largely  the 
program  was  made,  will  have  saddened 
the  hearts  of  her  many  friends,  personal 
and  professional. 

The  news  of  her  illness  cast  a  shade 
of  sadness  over  the  meeting,  but  through- 
out it  all,  there  was  the  hope  that  her 
brave  struggle  for  recovery  would  result 
in  victory  for  her.  It  was  more  than  a 
hope  with  those  who  knew  her  resolute 
will  and  her  courage  in  the  face  of  diffi- 
culty. But  during  these  long  weeks  of 
suffering,  her  power  of  resistance  weak- 
ened and  the  end  came  quietly  in  the 
early  morning  of  September  21. 

In  speaking*  of  the  election  of  Miss 
Plummer  to  the  presidency  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  in  1916,  Public  Libraries  reviewed 
briefly  her  career  in  the  library  world. 
(P.  L.  20:358.)  But  it  is  in  the  influ- 
ence over  those  who  came  in  contact  with 
her  that  her  most  lasting  story  must  be 
read. 

Every  year  since  1896,  she  sent  out 
into  the  library  field  a  group  of  library 
workers  whom  she  so  inspired  with  a 
true  regard  for  the  work  for  which  she 
trained  them,  that  they  have  been  recog- 


nized as  of  the  very  best  workers  in  the 
library  field.  Her  standards  of  scholar- 
ship, culture  and  conduct  were  high,  and 
she  required  of  her  students  before  she 
approved  of  their  preparation,  that  they 
should  realize  the  value  of  the  princi- 
ples which  guided  her  notions  of  libra- 
rianship.  It  was  a  great  work  she  did  in 
this  regard.  Her  report  on  library  train- 
ing at  the  A.  L.  A.  conference  of  1903 
is  a  classic  and  stamped  her  at  once  as 
the  leader  in  library  training. 

Her  gift  of  writing  was  one  of  the 
highest  order  and  her  work  in  this  line 
covered  fields  outside  of  her  profes- 
sional work.  She  was  specially  good 
in  description  and  travel.  Her  poetry 
which  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  The  Century  has  a  grace  and  polish 
which  clothe  her  ratlier  mystical  lines 
with  a  music  that  holds  great  charm. 

Of  a  long  line  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  Miss  Plummer  inherited  a  re- 
serve of  demeanor  that  was  not  easily 
passed  by  those  to  whom  she  was  not  her- 
self drawn,  but  many  a  one  to  whom  she 
showed  herself  friendly  will  feel  bereft 
in  the  loss  of  a  companionship  which 
they  highly  prized. 

Miss  Plummer  was  one  of  the  best 
friends  of  Public  Libraries.  She  with 
others  gave  the  use  of  her  name  as  a 
sponsor  in  starting  the  magazine  and 
every  year  subscribed  for  a  quantity  suf- 
ficient to  use  it  as  a  text-book  in  her 
classes.  She  sent  a  message  to  her 
friends  for  this  number  (See  p.  351)  ac- 
companied by  a  request  for  the  confer- 
ence number  to  be  sent  to  her.  Alas, 
that  it  is  impossible! 


A  New  Department 

Attention  is  called  to  a  new  depart- 
ment in  Public  Libraries  which 
will  contain  each  month,  something  inter- 
esting and  helpful  for  school  librarians. 
Those  who  administer  such  libraries  are 
asked  to  contribute  to  that  department 
in  any  line  which  they  may  choose.  If 
every  school  librarian  or  those  interested 
in  that  phase  of  library  work  will  help, 
a  really  valuable  medium  of  exchange 
can  be  developed. 
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American  Library  Association 

The  thirty-eighth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  library  association  was 
held  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  July  26-July 
31. 

Owing,  probably,  to  the  proximity  to 
the  large  library  systems  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  the  many 
small  libraries  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try,  the  attendance  was  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  association.  The  hope 
is  expressed  that  unlike  the  ephemeral 
membership  which  developed  at  the 
Washington  meeting  in  1914,  this  mem- 
bership will  become  permanent. 

A  carefully  worked  out  and  admir- 
ably balanced  program  for  the  general 
sessions  had  been  prepared  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  president,  Miss 
Mary  Wright  Plummer,  who,  to  the 
great  regret  of  all,  was  prevented  from 
being  present,  by  illness.  The  program 
was  carried  out  in  its  entirety  by  the 
two  vice-presidents  of  the  association, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  a  disposition  on 
everybody's  part  as  a  sign  of  regard  for 
the  president,  to  make  her  unavoidable 
absence  as  little  felt  as  possible  through- 
out the  meeting. 

The  meeting  opened  on  Monday  night. 
Mr  M.  Taylor  Pyne,  chairman  of  the 
New  Jersey  public  librar}'  commission, 
welcomed  the  association. 

^'Democracy"  was  the  underlying 
theme  of  the  program  of  the  general  ses- 
sion, and  the  admirable  presidential  ad- 
dress of  Miss  Plummer,  "The  public 
library  and  the  pursuit  of  truth,"  was  an 
able  thesis,  which  remained  unques- 
tioned, and  subject  to  enthusiastic  com- 
ment throughout  the  period  of  the  meet- 
ings. The  paper  was  read  by  Secretary 
Utley,  and  at  its  close,  it  was  voted  that 
a  message  of  sympathy  and  appreciation 
should  be  sent  to  Miss  Plummer. 

Mr  Bowker  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to 
Miss  Plummer's  splendid  work  as  a  li- 
brarian, as  a  writer,  as  a  member  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  and  as  a  woman  who  was  not 
only  a  force,  but  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  her. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  session,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  at  a  reception  for  the 


visitors  by  the  Library  commission  of 
New  Jersey,  in  the  parlors  of  the  Monte- 
rey. Their  hospitality  was  bounded 
somewhat  by  the  largeness  of  the  as- 
sembly, which  exceeded  that  of  the  very 
ample  quarters  which  had  been  provided 
for  it. 

The  second  session  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, was  opened  with  the  reports  of  offi- 
cers and  committees.  Most  of  the  re- 
ports had  been  printed  beforehand. 

A  telegram  of  greeting  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  advertising  clubs  in  session  at 
Philadelphia  was  ordered  sent. 

Mr  Chalmers  Hadley,  second  vice- 
president  of  the  association,  presided, 
and  as  he  introduced  Dr  Arthur  E.  Bost- 
wick,  of  St.  Louis,  as  the  first  speaker, 
an  audible  voice  said,  "Which  is  which  ?" 

How  the  community  educates  itself 
Dr  Bostwick  discussed  "How  the 
community  educates  itself."  Dr  Bost- 
wick stated  that  the  chief  factor  in  edu- 
cative requirements  is  the  pupil  himself. 
He  commented  on  the  rareness  of  good 
teachers  that  really  play  a  part  in  shap- 
ing minds,  adding  to  the  stock  of  knowl- 
edge, the  ways  of  thoughts  or  methods  of 
doing  things.  Education,  to  be  real,  has 
to  be  a  voluntary  process.  He  laid  the 
emphasis  on  the  part  played  by  books  in 
self -educative  processes.  The  book  is 
at  once  a  carrier  and  a  tool.  Either  of 
its  functions  may  for  the  moment  be 
paramount.  The  library  has  set  its  face 
towards  the  real.  This  is  illustrated  in 
the  business  branches  and  technology 
rooms  as  well  as  municipal  reference  de- 
partments. The  interest  that  the  world 
has  in  real  things,  is  sho>vn  by  the  en- 
thusiasm which  the  lack  of  posing  on  the 
part  of  animals  or  babies  in  moving  pic- 
tures causes. 

He  pointed  out  that  a  connection  may 
be  established  by  the  members  of  a 
group,  even  a  casual  group,  so  real  and 
compelling  that  its  results  simulate  those 
of  physical  forces.  When  an  event  oc- 
curs so  great  that  it  turns  men  all  in  the 
same  direction  and  establishes  a  com- 
mon network  of  psychical  connection, 
such  an  event  fosters  community  educa- 
tion.    He  illustrated  how  the  breaking 
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out  of  the  European  war  stimulated  a 
desire  to  know  what  was  going  on,  and 
that  stimulated  in  turn  a  desire  to  know 
more  of  the  diflferences  of  racial  tem- 
perament and  aim  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  warring  countries,  of  military  tac- 
tics, of  international  law,  pronunciation 
of  foreign  place  names,  etc.,  regarding 
which  an  impulse  toward  information 
was  lacking.  Here  may  be  observed  the 
characteristic  role  public  libraries  play  in 
phenomena  of  this  kind.  Public  interest 
is  reflected  in  the  press,  and  where  man's 
curiosity  suggests  one  question,  it  adds 
a  hundred  others. 

The  library  is  almost  the  only  non- 
partisan institution  we  possess,  and  edu- 
cation, to  be  eflfective,  must  be  non-par- 
tisan. The  press  is  almost  necessarily 
biased.  Prejudiced  people  prefer  the 
print  that  will  cater  to  their  prejudices, 
and  cause  them  to  think  they  are  rea- 
soned results  instead  of  prejudices.  If 
they  use  the  public  libraries,  they  can 
hardly  so  blind  themselves.  No  man  is 
really  educated  who  does  not  clearly 
know  that  another  side  exists  to  the 
question  on  which  he  has  already  made 
up  his  mind. 

A  school  is  necessarily  biased.  Its 
teaching  must  be  definite.  It  has  other 
limitations  which  control  its  teaching. 
This  is  illustrated  Ly  the  eflfort  to  dis- 
tribute knowledge  concerning  the  war 
on  the  part  of  the  library,  and  generally, 
the  ignoring  of  the  subject,  in  the  work 
of  the  public  schools. 

Dr  Bostwick  said  further,  keeping  the 
war  out  of  the  schools,  is  a  purely  local 
phenomenon,  to  be  deprecated  where  it 
occurs.  After  saying  that  the  exclusion 
of  the  war  from  the  schools  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  teaching  of  the  war  at  all 
would  necessarily  mean  a  partisan  teach- 
ing of  it,  he  added, 

This  exclusion  is  doubtless  aided  by  the 
efforts  of  some  pacifists,  who  believe  that, 
ostrich-like,  we  should  hide  our  heads  in  the 
sand,  to  avoid  acknowledging  the  existence 
of  something  we  do  not  like. 

He  thought  that  the  libraries  should 

take  advantage  of  the  driving  impulses 

toward   community  education,   and   not 

wait  for  the  horror  of  a  great  war  to 


teach  us  geography,  industrial  chemistry 
and  international  law.  Incipient  im- 
pulses permeate  the  community  all  about 
us,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  select  one, 
feed  it,  give  it  play,  and  we  shall  have 
an  educational  movement.  A  book  pur- 
chased in  response  to  a  demand,  is  worth 
a  dozen  bought  because  the  librarian 
thinks  the  library  ought  to  have  them. 
Libraries  have  a  large  opportunity  to 
select  the  right  one  among  the  flutter  of 
educational  impulses,  and  help  it  on. 
He  questioned,  as  to  whether  our  pub- 
licity has  not  failed  in  quantity  or  qual- 
ity, when  the  spokesman  of  a  body  of 
responsible  men,  asking  for  legitimate 
service,  was  in  doubt  about  how  they 
would  be  received.  We  are  cogs  in  Na- 
ture's great  scheme  for  community  edu- 
cation. Let  us  be  intelligent  cogs,  and 
help  the  movement  on,  instead  of  hinder- 
ing it. 

The  paper  on  '^Children's  reading" 
prepared  by  Capt  John  J.  Chapman,  of 
New  York,  who  was  not  present  on  ac- 
count of  the  recent  death  in  his  family, 
was  read  by  Henry  N.  Sanborn,  of  In- 
dianapolis. Mr  Chapman  said  that  the 
chief  end  of  education  is  happiness, 
which,  having  its  center  in  the  heart 
must  be  really  understood.  When  young 
people  come  in  contact  with  really  great 
minds,  they  understand,  for  the  really 
great  things  of  life,  hate,  love,  remorse, 
children  do  understand.  Mr  Chapman 
plead  for  more  individual  work  with 
children,  and  warned  both  libraries  and 
schools  against  assuming  too  much  re- 
sponsibility in  training  minds  and  tastes 
of  children. 

Mary  Ogden  White,  of  Summit,  N. 
J.,  took  as  her  subject,  "Democracy  in 
modem  fiction."  Miss  White  referred 
to  the  magazines  and  newspapers  as 
great  levelers,  and  referred  to  the 
newspapers  as  motion  picture  **cur- 
rent  events."  She  pointed  out  how 
the  novels  which  have  had  the  greatest 
following  have  been  those  dealing  with 
historical  events  which  show  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race,  rather  than  the 
development  of  the  individual. 

"Leadership  through  learning,"  by 
William  Warner  Bishop,  librarian  of  the 
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Univcr-^ity  of  Michigan,  mainuine*!  that 
llx'  real  U-ii'ltr--  have  l>ecn  tho-^e  who  have 
(\('\(']<f\tv(\  throu;^h  intelligent  u>e  t»f 
U>ok-.  A'^  a  ('a-^.  they  have  n(jt  l>een 
i<)\U"^i-  hrerl,  Mr  lii-liop  made  a  piei 
for  -i><'(]ali/ation.  He  thought  the  Unit- 
ed States  wa^  more  manifestly  lacking 
in  the  matter  of  ]>n>\idinj(  vitally  nece^- 
•-ary  lK>ok-.  than  the  j^o\ernment*»  of  Mnij- 
laiul.  I'Vance  and  <  icrniany.  'i  he  demi>c- 
racy  of  Ameri(a  is  not  }>re] tared  a-^  it 
Nlxnild  l>e  to  aid  the  man  wlio  a-j>ire> 
to  leader^hiii  throii^di  his  knowledi^e. 
Anieritan  science,  art,  j>hilosr)j)hy,  criti- 
cinn,  liicratnre,  find  scant  food  in  our 
lihrarie^.  ']  hi^  \^  uoi  to  say  that  much 
^ood  work  is  not  done,  hut  i>  it  a  vital 
work  ?  (  )nly  fair  jiroj^'ress  has  heen  made 
in  *^uj>j;l\  in;^'  the  needs  of  science,  taking 
the  country  as  a  whole.  The  country  has 
only  made  a  hej^inninj,'  of  w  hat  is  needed, 
not  discus^iiij,'  the  value  of  the  stores  of 
j>oetry,  fiction,  literature  and  art,  which 
hold  some  educative  and  inspiring  hooks. 

After  pointinj^  out  the  lack  in  various 
cas<*s  of  the  lihraries  of  the  country  of 
the  material  needed  hy  the  school  man, 
Mr  I>isho|>  concluded  l^y  sayinj(  that  it  is 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  it  can- 
not he  otherwise  at  i)resent,  on  account 
of  our  youth.  He  advocated  coopera- 
tion in  huyin^'  and  in  hihliograj>hical  de- 
vices and  nuitual  service. 

"If  leadership  throtigh  learning  is 
needed,  on  us  in  large  measure  rests  the 
hiirden  of  providing  means.  If  a  man 
feels  he  nuist  increase  his  knowledge, 
we  must  not  fail  him.  We  must  have  the 
hooks  for  him." 

At  the  ojHMiing  of  the  third  session, 
Tlunsday  morning,  Kohert  (iilbert 
Welsh,  now  a  Xew  York  dramatic  critic, 
formerly  well-heloved  as  the  lihrary  man 
of  Charles  Scrihner's  Sons,  gave  a  most 
interesting  address  on  "Modern  drama 
as  an  exi)ression  of  democracy."  He 
(juoted  Winthroj)  Ames  as  saying  that 
we  had  too  much  democracy,  and  the 
average  was  not  as  high  as  it  ought  to 
he.  The  aim  of  the  modern  drama 
should  he  to  mirror  every  phase  of  life 
and  stratum  of  society.  People  in  Amer- 
ica are  in  a  state  of  change,  unsettled  in 
their  beliefs  and  opinions,  and  so,  to  see 


th.em  as  they  are,  all  s*-jns  of  plays  are 
neces>ar\--  **The  pec^ple"  means  usually 
a  great  U>dy  of  workir^  people,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  is  inarticulate.  If  un- 
piea-^ant  things  are  presented  alxjut  them, 
it  is  l»ecau^,  for  the  mo-t  part,  the  real 
life  conditions  are  sordid. 

(ialswr;rthy*s  "Justice,"  Shaw's  "Ma- 
jor liarliara,"  Hauptmann's  **The  weav- 
ers,*' are  examf>les.  "The  weavers"  shows 
similar  conditions  to  those  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  garment  makers'  strike  of 
the  present  time.  It  is  as  contem[>ora- 
neous  as  if  written  yesterday.  It  was 
written  from  experience,  as  the  father 
of  the  writer  was  one  of  the  weavers. 

Mr  Welsh's  analysis  of  the  impression 
made  by  the^e  different  plays  in  differ- 
ent cities  was  quite  illimiinating,  as 
shr)wing  the  difference  between  the  sup- 
port of  drama  in  various  localities. 

A  Justice  said  to  Galsworthy,  **I  do 
not  think  the  play  "Justice''  is  suited  to 
the  American  conditions."  Galsworthy 
replied,  "Human  nature  is  the  same  all 
the  world  over.  It  is  a  picture  of  the 
human  herd's  attitude  toward  the  offend- 
ing member.  The  facts  are  English,  but 
might  be  American,  or  Australian,  or 
Dutch.  I  set  down  the  main  truth  as  I 
see  it." 

The  dramatists  of  today  got  their  in- 
si)iration  from  Ibsen  and  Sudermann  in 
revolt  against  sentimentalism.  The  Civil 
war  gave  impulse  to  the  American 
drama,  but  in  many  instances,  the  plays 
today  are  reporters'  transcripts  of  cer- 
tain brutal  truths.  Their  writers  do  not 
see  deeply  enough.  When  they  do,  the 
production  of  the  play  takes  courage. 
"The  movie"  is  preparing  the  future  for 
democracy.  The  popularity  of  the 
"movie"  is  one  of  the  profound  revela- 
tions of  crowd  life. 

"The  new  poetry  and  democracy,"  by 
Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse,  was  perhaps  the 
gem  of  the  program.  To  give  an  ade- 
quate report  of  it  is  impossible.  A  few 
of  her  points  might  be  given  as  follows : 

Poetry  is  making  so  rapidly  that  there 
is  a  new  phase  of  it  over  night.  At  pres- 
ent, we  are  interested  in  the  modem 
school  of  poetry.  A  good  definition  of 
it,  heard  in  the  subway  recently,  is,  "If 
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the  lines  go  to  the  edge  of  the  page,  it's 
prose,  if  they  stop  in  the  middle,  it*s 
poetry."  There  is  danger  that  soon  it 
won't  stop  in  the  middle.  There  are  as 
many  insurgents  among  those  writing 
poetry  as  there  are  in  many  other  lines. 
Poets  saw  that  things  grow  by  revolution, 
and  the  modern  poetry  has  grown  out 
of  the  desire  of  naturalism  to  put  down 
romanticism.  The  rhythmic  poetry  of 
the  nineteenth  century  represents  a  re- 
action against  cold  formal  scholasticism. 
Schelling  was  called  "The  ideal  demo- 
crat." Xo  man  could  have  taken  the 
place  of  Walt  Whitman,  with  his  "Waves 
of  the  sea,"  for  rhythm,  where  he  dealt 
with  natural  things.  Whitman  had  an 
oceanic  soul,  which  set  his  democracy 
above  that  of  other  writers.  He  had  a 
universality  of  feeling,  a  social  conscious- 
ness, if  not  a  social  conscience.  He  took 
off  the  shackles,  but  didn't  put  anything 
in  their  place. 

Edwin  Markham  arraigned  society, 
and  particularized  in  so  doing.  Mark- 
ham's  impulse  for  freedom  for  the  la- 
borer, grew  with  himself  as  he  came  up 
from  the  people.  He  was  a  shepherd 
boy,  later  a  range  rider,  and  his  impulse 
came  out  of  the  great  freedom  of  the 
West.  The  social  wave  followed  democ- 
racy.   Romance  went  out  of  court. 

Schauffler's  "Scum  o'  the  earth,"  puts 
shame  on  the  Americans,  that  they  have 
not  an  original  American  impression  to 
give  to  these  newcomers. 

Anna  Hampstead's  "Broadway  shop 
girl,"  is  entirely  from  the  human  side, 
and  she  represents  externals. 

The  first  note  of  imagism  was  sounded 
in  the  spring  of  1913  by  Ezra  Pond,  but 
it  was  based  on  the  waves  of  influence 
that  had  proceeded  from  Walter  Whit- 
man. Amy  Lowell,  now  head  and  front 
of  the  imagistic  movement,  says  that* 
Lowell  and  the  others  are  really  cultured 
gentlemen,  and  choose  esthetic  things, 
as  the  means  of  expression.  Imagism 
takes  the  things  absolutely  at  hand,  and 
finds  ever>'thing  suitable  for  poetry,  bath 
tubs,  coffee  pots,  etc.  Imagism  is  eso- 
teric. It  is  not  interpretative,  it  is  sug- 
gestive, and  is  non-democratic.  There 
is  a  foreign  element  in  it  on  account  of 


which  one  can't  tell  which  poem  is  writ- 
ten by  which  poet.  All  sound  alike. 
Rhythm  is  not  necessary,  nor  form,  nor 
formal  rhythm.  Cadence  may  be,  for  it 
is  poetry  without  a  beat. 

Robert  Frost  sounds  the  last  and  most 
democratic  American  note.  He  is  the 
eternal  new  among  types,  observing  life 
tenderly,  seeing  each  woman  like  a  Ma- 
donna. 

Edgar  Lee  Masters  is  very  different. 
He  sees  almost  no  respectable  women. 
May  be  said  to  have  sex  obsession.  The 
"Spoon  River  anthology"  might  have 
been  written  from  rakings-over  of  crim- 
inal courts,  yet  over  it  all  there  is  iv 
straight  line.  The  trouble  is,  he  does 
not  see  life  whole  as  yet.  His  "Songs 
and  satires"  recently  issued,  are  more 
nearly  in  the  old  manner.  New  forms 
are  assimilated  to  old,  and  modifications 
of  both  are  used. 

A  stirring  address  by  John  Foster 
Carr,  director  of  the  Immigrant  publi- 
cation society  of  New  York,  was  an  in- 
teresting presentation  of  "Some  of  the 
people  we  work  for."  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  address,  he  had  the  coopera- 
tion of  more  than  five  hundred  libraries 
engaged  in  the  work.  The  work  in  the 
libraries  of  20  cities  of  the  nation,  chal- 
lenges the  admiration  of  the  country. 

The  use  of  the  branches  by  foreigners 
lead  others  in  circulation.  Many  ways 
were  mentioned  by  which  the  foreigners 
could  be  attracted  to  the  library.  The 
Cleveland  system  of  the  use  of  night 
schools,  and  foreign  newspaper  work, 
were  commended.  Pictures  are  used  to 
interest  children.  In  St.  Louis  a  sur- 
vey of  the  different  populations  serves 
to  awaken  interest  in  the  library.  I'he 
foreigners  who  can  read  devour  Ameri- 
can  history  and  biography. 

In  Providence,  there  are  books  in  20 
languages,  and  slides  about  the  library 
are  shown  in  the  "movies." 

The  atmosphere  of  enthusiasm  affects 
the  foreign  readers  who  take  up  in  large 
measure  the  manner  and  manners  of 
those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 
The  library  represents  the  "open  door  of 
opportunity,"  and  quickly  adopts  the  ver- 
nacular.   On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possi- 
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l)lc  for  Americans  in  every  walk  to  learn 
IH)liteness  of  the  foreigner,  and  the 
American-lx3m  constantly  prove  that 
they  need  more  human  understanding  of 
the  newcomers.  It  is  a  mistake  to  turn 
foreigners  post-haste  into  citizens.  They 
should  not  be  forced  in  droves  to  adopt 
the  new  country,  but  should  be  given  rea- 
sons for  loving  it  before  adopting.  Mr 
Carr  aptly  illustrated  his  talk  by  bi^s  of 
personal  experience  and  observation. 

The  fourth  general  session  was  held  on 
Friday  evening,  and  opened  with  a  sym- 
posium on  '*The  American  people,  as 
seen  from  the  circulating  desk."  Inter- 
esting contributions  of  the  personal  ex- 
periences and  observation  of  the  si)eak- 
ers,  were  furnished  by  Miss  P^dith  To- 
bitt,  of  Omaha,  Miss  Prouty,  of  Cleve- 
land, and  Paul  M.  Paine,  of  the  Syracuse 
public  library. 

A  paper  by  Mabel  Wilkinson,  told  of 
her  personal  experiences,  traveling  about 
in  unsettled  regions  of  the  State  of  Wy- 
oming, in  an  effort  to  establish  libraries 
under  difficulties.  (The  paper  lost  noth- 
ing in  effect  from  Miss  Askew's  reading 
of  it.) 

At  the  meeting  Friday  evening,  Mr 
Bowker  was  introduced,  and  suggested 
that  a  message  be  sent  to  the  librarian 
of  the  National  library  of  Mexico,  ex- 
pressing the  earnest  hope  for  the  contin- 
ued friendliness,  closer  intimacy  and  mu- 
tual appreciation  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of  Mex- 
ico. The  resolution  was  carried.  He 
also  recite<l  some  of  the  history  of  the 
early  days  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

Mr  Bowker  proposed  that  a  telegram 

be  sent  to  the  fourteen  people  still  living, 

who  participated  in  the  founding  of  the 

association,  as  follows: 

The  .American  library  association,  on  the 
occasion  of  its  fortieth  anniversary,  sends  to 
those  members  of  the  first  conference  absent 
in  body,  but  present  in  spirit,  its  affectionate 
greetings,  remembrances  and  thanks,  for  their 
participation  in  the  seed  sowing  which  has 
produced  such  an  abundant  harvest. 

At  the  close  of  Mr  Bowker's  remarks, 
Mr  Hadley,  in  a  few  felicitous  words, 
presented  him  a  loving  cup  inscribed  as 
follows : 


1876-1916 

To 

Richard   Rogers   Bowker 

Friend  of  Libraries  and  Librarians 

From 
Members  of  the  American  Library 
Association 
In  admiration  of  his  forty  years  of  unique 
service  to  the  Association,  in  whose   founda- 
tion he  shared,  at  whose  meetings  he  has  been 
a   constant   attendant,   to    whose   counsels   he 
has  without  obligation  brought  the  wise  judg- 
ment of  a  man  of  affairs,  and  whose  work  he 
has  furthered  in  many  practical  ways  by  lavish 
gift  of  his  time  and  talents. 
Asbury  Park.  June  30,   1916- 

Mr  Bowker  was  visibly  touched.  In 
expressing  his  surprise  and  appreciation 
for  the  token  of  esteem,  he  said,  *'One 
could  have  no  better  reward  after  so 
many  years  than  in  reaping  such  a  har- 
vest of  thanks  as  this  cup  of  love  repre- 
sents." 

Mary  S.  Saxe,  librarian  of  the  Public 
library  of  Westmount,  Quebec,  spoke  of 
the  centennial  of  John  G.  Saxe,  one  of 
her  ancestors.  Miss  Saxe  showed  hei 
lineal  descent  in  the  great  number  of 
puns  she  perpetrated,  even  the  title  being 
one,  and  her  satisfactory  presentation  of 
the  subject  gave  pleasure  to  her  audience 
save  for  the  one  taste  of  criticism  leveled 
at  the  policies  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  session  closed  with  an  entertain- 
ing presentation  by  Mr  F.  W.  Faxon,  of 
stereopticon  views  taken  at  past  meet- 
ings of  the  American  library  associa- 
tion. Groups  show^ing  the  faces  of  the 
leaders  and  founders  of  the  faith  in 
library  work  brought  touching  memories 
to  the  older  members,  and  added  to  the 
information  of  the  younger  members. 

The  fifth  session  opened  with  a  com- 
prehensive paper  by  F.  C.  Hicks  of 
Columbia  University  law  library  on  the 
public  as  affected  by  municipal  re- 
trenchment.    [See  page  348] 

Dr   E.   A.    Hardy,   secretary   of  the 
Ontario  library  association,  was  heartily 
greeted  when  he  appeared  to  answer  to 
the  invitation  to  tell 
How  Ontario  administers  her  public  libraries 

After  a  brief  historical  sketch,  ex- 
plaining the  authority  of  the  legislature 
of  Ontario  over  all  the  municipalities, 
the  speaker  noted  that  this  centralized 
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legislative  authority  was  the  basis  of  the 
Ontario  Hbrary  system.  The  minister  of 
education  is  the  official  head  of  all  edu- 
cational matters,  the  public  libraries 
constituting  one  branch  of  his  depart- 
ment. The  actual  administration  of  this 
branch  is  in  the  hands  of  the  inspector 
of  public  libraries.  It  was  further  noted 
that  the  Free  Libraries  act  of  1882  was 
the  authority  upon  which  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  libraries  of  the  prov- 
ince proceeds.  This  act  provides  for  a) 
The  establishment  of  free  libraries  by 
the  vote  of  the  rate-payers,  b)  Their  ad- 
ministration by  a  Board  of  Management 
ranking  as  a  municipal  authority  and  c) 
their  maintenance  by  taxation  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  half-mill  rate. 

The  official  activities  under  the  Public 
Libraries  act  are,  a)  grants,  b)  super- 
vision, c)  cataloging,  d)  travelling 
libraries,  e)  library  school,  f)  library 
bulletin.  The  non-official  activities  have 
been  in  evidence  in  Ontario  in  co-oper- 
ative library  undertakings  from  1857  to 
date,  with  a  brief  interval  of  inaction. 
The  Ontario  library  association  has 
brought  hundreds  of  library  workers  to- 
gether, has  initiated  many  improvements 
and  has  shaped  legislation. 

The  joint  activities  are,  a)  the  issue  of 
the  annual  O.  L.  A.  Proceedings,  a 
volume  of  about  100  pages,  b)  the 
Selected  List  of  Books,  published  quar- 
terly, to  inform  the  libraries  as  to  cur- 
rent and  standard  books,  c)  the  library 
institutes,  which  have  grouped  the  nearly 
400  libraries  into  15  institutes,  and 
which  have  brought  all  but  16  of  these 
libraries  into  touch  with  organized  li- 
brary work,  d)  the  Legal  committee  of 
the  O.  L.  A.  to  make  recommendations 
that  may  be  of  service  to  the  Minister 
of  Education  in  revising  the  Public 
Libraries  act  from  time  to  time,  e)  depu- 
tations financed  by  the  Department  of 
Education. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  On- 
tario library  system  were  summarized 
as  follows,  first,  the  public  library  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  province;  second,  voluntary  co- 
operation, organized  as  the  Ontario  li- 
brary association,  as  a  driving  force  of 


increasing  power ;  third,  the  value  of  the 
joint  activity  of  the  official  staff  and 
the  unofficial  organization,  and  fourth, 
the  development  of  the  trustee  along 
with  that  of  the  librarian  in  modern 
library  procedure. 

The  aim  of  public  library  work  was 
summarized  in  this  sentence — "Until  the 
public  library  is  compulsory  in  every 
community,  like  the  public  school,  and 
until  the  librarian  takes  his  place  beside 
the  teacher  as  a  public  servant,  with 
Government  certificates,  and  reasonable 
salary  and  superannuation  provision,  we 
must  not  be  satisfied." 

A  number  of  papers  which  deserve 
special  attention  are  reserved  for  future 
use.  One  by  Mr  W.  H.  Brett  on  The 
library  and  the  book  trade,  another  by 
Mr  J.  L.  Wheeler  on  The  larger  pub- 
licity of  the  library,  are  among  these. 

The  address  by  W.  H.  Brett  of  Cleve- 
land, "Comments  on  library  legisla- 
tion," covered  with  great  fullness  the 
history  of  library  laws  and  would  be  a 
valuable  reprint  from  the  Proceedings. 
Resolutions 

Resolutions  expressing  the  gratitude 
of  the  association  for  the  fine  hospitality 
received  from  Asbury  Park,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  New  Jersey  commis- 
sion and  the  New  Jersey  library  associa- 
tion, were  adopted  unanimously. 

Special  mention  was  made  of  the  de- 
lightful visit  to  Princeton  university,  ar- 
ranged for  by  Mr  M.  Taylor  Pyne,  and 
Dr  E.  C.  Richardson. 

Appreciation   of   the   addresses    from 
those  who  were  not  members  of  the  as- 
sociation, was  also  expressed. 
Officers 

President,  Walter  L.  Brown,  librarian, 
Public  library,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

First  vice-president,  Harrison  W. 
Craver,  librarian,  Carnegie  library, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Second  vice-president,  George  H. 
Locke,  librarian,  Public  library,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Members  of  the  Executive  board,  Jo- 
sephine A.  Rathbone,  vice-director,  Pratt 
Institute  school  of  library  science, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Arthur  L.  Bailey,  li- 
brarian,  Wilmington    Institute    free   li- 
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hrnry,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Trustee  of  the  Endowment  fund,  E. 
\\\  Sheldon,  trustee  and  treasurer,  Pub- 
lic library,  Xew  York  City. 

Members  of  the  Council  elected  by  the 
association  for  term  ending  1921 :  Mar}' 
I'.  Isom,  librarian,  Portland,  Oregon; 
W'illard  H.  Austen,  librarian,  Cornell 
university,  Ithaca,  X.  Y. ;  J.  C.  M. 
flanson,  associate  director,  University  of 
Chicago  libraries,  Chicago;  (iratia 
A.  Countryman,  librarian,  Public  library, 
Minneaf)olis,  Minn.;  Linda  A.  Eastman, 
vice-librarian,  Public  library,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Members  of  the  Council  elected  by  the 
Council  for  term  ending  1921 :  Gertrude 
Andrus,  Public  library,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
Chalmers  Hadley,  Public  library,  Den- 
ver, Colo.;  Isadore  (i.  Mudge,  Columbia 
University  library,  Xew  York;  A.  S. 
Root,  ( )berlin  College  library,  Oberlin, 
Ohio;  W.  T.  Porter,  trustee,  Public  li- 
brary, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Secretary's  report 

The  secretary's  report  noted  the 
change  in  location  of  the  headquarters 
from  the  fifth  to  the  second  floor  of  the 
Chicago  ])ul)lic  library. 

There  were  additions  in  membership 
as  follows:  126  new  personal  members, 
21  former  members  rejoining,  fivv  new 
institutional  members,  a  total  of  152. 
Out  of  the  4M  new  members  who 
joined  in  Washington  City,  313  allowed 
their  membership  to  lapse.  The  call 
from  the  outside  for  the  presence  and 
advice  of  the  secretary  has  increased  in 
frequency  and  extent.  The  association 
was  invited  to  send  delegates  to  the 
National  conference  on  Immigration 
and  Americanization,  also  to  the  Sec- 
ond Pan-American  Scientific  congress. 
Cooperation  was  held  w^ith  the  Drama 
League  of  America  and  effective  pres- 
entation of  library  work  was  made  at 
the  National  conference  of  charities 
and  corrections. 

The  association  lost  by  death,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  16  of  its  members. 
The  list  included  the  following: 

Henrietta  St.  Barbe  Brooks,  Samuel  S. 
Greeley,  Helen  E.  Green,  Walter  Learned, 
Bertha   Letts,   George   Little,   George    Mac- 


beth, Lucy  Ogden,  Arthur  J.  Parsons,  John 
C.  Schwab,  Ruth  L.  Terpenniiig.  John 
Thomson,  Irving  S.  Upson,  Evan  J.  Wil- 
hams  and  Albert  S.  Wilson. 

Library  administration 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Li- 
brary administration  covers  three 
topics:  1)  Uniform  library  statistics; 
2)  Library  labor  saving  devices;  3) 
Testing  of  library  supplies  and  ma- 
terials. 

During  the  year  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  had  received  a  number  of 
requests  for  interpretation  of  the  rules. 
After  a  discussion  of  the  same,  the 
committee  urged  that  the  rules  for 
counting  circulation  be  followed  in 
every  respect.  The  chief  value  of  the 
use  of  a  uniform  schedule  is  to  make 
comparisons.  Unless  rules  are  closely 
and  uniformly  followed  the  value  of 
the  statistics  is  vitiated. 

2)  Library  labor  saving  devices. 

The  committee  had  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  prepare  an  exhibit  for  Asbury 
Park  because  of  the  inability  of  many 
of  the  manufacturers  to  supply  ex- 
hibits. The  report  on  labor  saving  de- 
vices has  been  slow  in  being  formu- 
lated be(!ause  of  the  fact  that  relatively 
few  librarians  seem  to  consider  the 
work  a  cooperative  enterprise.  Libra- 
rians were  requested  to  send  informa- 
tion concerning  new  devices  which 
they  had  discovered  or  new  methods 
which  they  may  institute  as  well  as 
other  information  which  the  committee 
may  use  along  the  same  lines. 

3)  A  statement  from  Mr  S.  H.  Ranck 
was  received  by  the  committee  on  the 
need  of  more  systematic  testing  on  be- 
half of  libraries  of  the  materials  and 
supplies.  The  committee  applied  to  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  but  re- 
ceived the  reply  that  they  are  so  over- 
crowded with  government  work  that 
they  are  unable  to  do  the  routine  test- 
ing work  but  they  will  be  glad  to  ad- 
vise on  any  kind  of  work  that  is  under- 
taken by  the  committee. 

Bookbinding 
The  committee  on  Bookbinding  says 
that  the  most  important  work  of  the 
year  was  the  revision  of  Library  hand- 
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book  No.  5,  published  in  October  by 
the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board.  Two 
publishers  have  showed  renewed  inter- 
est in  reinforced  bindings.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  have  reinforced  the 
Universal  edition  of  Dickens  and 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  have  rein- 
forced several  titles  of  new  fiction. 
On  account  of  the  increase  in  price  and 
the  deterioration  in  quality  of  the 
leather  for  binding,  the  committee  ad- 
vises that  buckram  be  substituted  un- 
til the  price  and  quality  again  become 
normal. 

Bookbuying 

The  committee  on  Bookbuying  re- 
ported that  owing  to  the  recent  court 
decisions  against  the  former  10%  dis- 
count on  new  net  books  there  has  been 
real  competition  for  library  trade  and 
that  the  discount  price  on  net  books  is 
no  longer  limited  to  10%.  The  report 
reviewed  activities  against  the  Stevens- 
Ayers  bill. 

Books  for  the  blind 

The  report  of  the  committee  on 
Work  with  the  blind,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  from  St.  Louis  to  Sac- 
ramento there  is  a  large  area  having  a 
considerable  blind  population  and  few- 
distributing  points  for  embossed  books. 
In  the  southern  states,  there  is  little 
reading  available  for  the  adult  blind. 

As  an  experiment,  the  committee  has 
undertaken  to  develop  by  loan  a  small 
collection  of  books  which  may  be  bor- 
rowed from  idle  duplicates  on  the 
shelves  of  large  libraries.  The  direc- 
tor of  the  Perkins  institute  has  gener- 
ously promised  to  negotiate  a  loan  of 
such  duplicates  as  can  be  spared  from 
their  book-shelves. 

On  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
type,  the  American  presses  have  print- 
ed fewer  books  than  usual  this  year. 
The  problem  of  getting  more  books  for 
blind  readers  will  be  solved  by  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  type,  which  may 
at  last  be  imminent. 

The  library  committee  on  Inventory 
of  Canadian  libraries  of  embossed 
books  covered  Halifax,  Toronto,  Que- 
bec, Montreal  and  a  new  collection  in 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
and  in  Minnesota. 

The  report  on  the  year's  work  in  a 
few  large  libraries  shows  a  decided  ad- 
vance not  only  in  the  number  of  vol- 
umes loaned  but  in  the  home  teaching 
work  throughout  the  country. 

The  committee  on  uniform  type  for 
the  blind  has  made  progress  with  its 
work  and  a  satisfactory  agreement  will 
be  likely  reached  before  long.  A  list 
of  books,  magazines  and  new  period- 
icals available  in  various  types  are  in- 
cluded in  the  report. 

Coordination 

The  committee  on  Coordination  in- 
cluded in  their  report  a  set  of  rules  for 
the  use  of  libraries  participating  in  in- 
ter-library loans.  The  regulations  set 
out: 

1.  Purpose  which  is  said  a)  to  aid 
research  calculated  to  advance  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge,  by  the  loan 
of  unusual  books  not  readily  accessible 
elsewhere,  b)  to  help  augment  the  sup- 
ply of  the  average  book  to  the  average 
reader. 

2.  Scope  or  extent — Almost  any 
material  possessed  by  a  library  may  be 
lent  upon  occasion  to  another  library. 
Failing  the  possibility  of  a  loan,  photo- 
state  copies  of  the  material  desired, 
may  be  obtained  as  a  substitute  and  at 
a  small  cost. 

3.  Material  which  should  not  be  ap- 
plied for — Books  that  are  inexpensive 
and  easily  procurable;  books  which 
should  be  accessible  in  any  good  li- 
brary; books  requested  for  a  trivial 
purpose. 

4.  Material  which  should  be  lent 
only  under  exceptional  circumstances 
— Material  in  constant  use  or  request 
in  the  library  applied  to ;  books  of  ref- 
erence :  parts  of  sets ;  manuscripts ;  in 
general  any  rare  or  costly  book. 

5.  Music — Music  to  be  lent  on  the 
same  conditions  as  books  but  not  to  be 
used  for  public  performances. 

•  Other  matters  taken  up  were:  How 
effected,  Limited  number  of  volumes, 
Duration  of  loan.  Notice  of  receipt  and 
return;  Expenses  in  connection  with 
loans;    Safeguards;    Responsibility    of 
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borrower;  (ieneral  provisions  and  sug- 
gestions. 

Exhibition  Report 
The  final  report  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Pan- 
ama-Pacific exhibit  covered  the  history 
of  the  exhibit  from  the  beginning 
to  its  close.  The  Leipzig  committee 
turned  over  $262  which  was  expended 
for  freight.  The  amount  contributed 
for  the  Panama-Pacific  exhibit  was 
$3,813,  all  of  which  was  expended.  An 
itemized  list  of  expenditures  and  a  list 
of  su])Scrii)tions  were  included  in  the 
report. 

Financial  report 

The  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  and 
Endowment  Funds  report  an  exchange 
of  securities  to  an  advantage  as  well  as 
a  defauh  in  the  i)ayment  of  the  semi- 
annual instalhiient  on  one  investment. 
\o  final  adjustment  has  been  made  yet 
but  it  is  hoped  that  the  interests  will 
be  fully  i)reserved  in  the  end. 

The  income  on  the  Carnegie  fund  for 
the  year  was  $3//>S  and  the  disburse- 
ments $4,575.  The  endowment  fund 
increased  from  $7,SS()  to  Si'^.Of)! ;  in- 
come for  the  year,  $4(X).  The  report  of 
the  treasurer  showed  receipts  from 
Januarv  to  Mav,  19H),  $10,250;  expendi- 
tures, $4,an  ;  total  balance,  $^),409. 

Exhibition  report 

The  committee  on  Library  training 
contributed  nothing  new.  The  field 
was  divided  among  the  members  of  the 
committee,  one  member  taking  a  field 
for  his  own  consideration.  The  reports 
were  iKtt  ready  for  presentation  but  the 
preliminary  use  of  the  material  in  the 
larger  libraries  will  be  available  for 
discussion  by  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican library  schools.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  examining  the  ma- 
terial on  library  schools,  which  had 
been  collected  by  the  examiner,  noted 
that  the  schools  had  been  meeting  the 
requirements  laid  down  by  the  commit- 
tee as  a  minimum  standard.  One 
school  did  not  seem  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum requirements  because  a  too  ambi- 
tious program  was  undertaken,  consid- 
ering the  number  of  instructors  and 
the  equipment  of  the  school. 


The  committee  has  satisfied  itself 
that  the  work  done  by  the  regular 
library  schools  meets  the  standards 
hitherto  established  and  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  whether  the 
developments  of  the  last  ten  years 
have  made  it  necessary  to  modify  or 
extend  the  minimum  standard  set 
down  ten  years  ago.  No  time  has  been 
found  during  the  year  to  take  up  this 
question.  Dr.  H.  O.  Rugg  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  offered  to  look  over 
the  material  the  committee  has  col- 
lected. But  the  pressure  of  other  en- 
gagements has  thus  far  prevented  Dr. 
Rugg  from  doing  so.  However,  it  is 
hoped  that  he  will  find  time  during  the 
coming  year  to  do  this  and  will  make 
such  recommendations  as  the  material 
suggests. 

Publishing  Board 

The  report  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Publish- 
ing Board  opened  with  an  extensive 
list  of  new  publications  for  the  year 
and  a  list  of  forthcoming  publications. 
These  will  include  a  list  of  modem 
French  books,  a  selected  list  of  detective, 
mystery  and  ghost  stories,  a  list  of  stand- 
ard titles  in  the  best  editions  for  library 
use,  a  list  of  books  on  railways  and  rail- 
road operating,  selected  with  a  view  to 
their  educational  value.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  with  Mr  H.  G.  T.  Can- 
nons of  Finsbury,  London,  author  of  the 
Bibliography  of  Library  Economy,  to 
publish  a  supplement  1910-1915  to  his 
original  work. 

The  report  on  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist 
shows  the  total  subscription  bulk  to 
commissions  and  libraries,  2,478;  retail 
subscriptions,  2,063;  sent  to  library 
members  and  aflfiliated  state  associa- 
tions, 478;  free  list,  115;  total,  5.143. 
The  Board  undertook  to  reprint  lists 
compiled  and  printed  by  individual  li- 
braries to  sell  at  cost.  Altogether 
71,100  were  taken  by  35  different  libra- 
ries. The  success  of  the  scheme  is  a 
question. 

The  report  of  the  conditions  in  the 
field  and  the  outlook  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Booklist  by  Miss  Massee  was  most  in- 
teresting. W.  C.  Merrill  reported  on 
A.  L.  A.  Periodical  cards;  the  number 
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of  titles  was  790  and  the  number  of 
cards,  59,130,  a  great  falling  off  from 
the  record  of  the  previous  year.  This 
is  due  partly  to  the  war  which  has  af- 
fected both  the  production  and  delivery 
of  foreign  serials;  and  partly  to  the 
change  recently  made  in  the  selection 
of  articles  to  be  indexed.  The  number 
of  serials  for  which  the  Board  is  fur- 
nishing cards,  or  will  do  so  soon,  is 
221.  Entries  for  the  new  serials  begin 
with  January,  1915.  To  meet  this  an- 
nual deficit,  the  price  of  subscription 
for  the  entire  list  has  been  raised  from 
$2.50  per  100  titles  to  $3  and  the  sub- 
scription for  selected  titles  has  been 
raised  from  $4  to  $5. 

The  report  of  the  Publishing  Board 
shows  receipts  for  the  year  to  be  $18,- 
614,  of  these  receipts  for  publications 
reached  $13,449;  expenditures,  cost  of 
publication,  $7,628,  other  expenses  in- 
cluding salaries,  $10,985. 

An  interesting  report  was  that  made 
in  the  tables  that  recorded  statistics 
concerning  the  Use  of  libraries. 

State  and  Federal  relations 

The  committee  on  Federal  relations 
reported : 

1.  With  reference  to  importation  of 
books  from  countries  at  war,  the  activ- 
ity of  the  Library  of  Congress  has  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary  to  take  extensive 
action.     . 

2.  The  committee  urge  the  support 
of  the  bill  providing  that  bulletins  pub- 
lished by  libraries  which  are  not  sepa- 
rately incorporated  but  are  part  of  a 
county  government,  may  be  admitted 
to  the  mail  at  second-class  rates. 

3.  The  re-affirmation  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Treasury  department  that 
each  building  with  a  separate  stock  of 
books  should  be  considered  as  a  sepa- 
rate library  for  importation  purposes, 
was  secured. 

4.  With  reference  to  Canadian  af- 
fairs, it  was  requested  that  a  separate 
committee  be  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  handling  such  questions  in 
common. 

5.  Suggestion  has  been  made  that  a 
list  of  foreigners  who  are  candidates 
for  citizenship  be  sent  by  the  Federal 


officers  to  the  libraries  in  the  city  in 
which  candidates  reside  in  order  that 
the  public  library  may  send  to  each  of 
such  candidates  a  letter  inviting  him  to 
make  use  of  the  library  to  supplement 
any  studies  he  may  take  in  the  public 
school. 

6.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
House  bill  No.  10231  introduced  by 
Mr  Driscoll  which  provides  that  the 
importation  of  books  for  public  libra- 
ries be  made  only  "with  the  consent  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  American  copy- 
right or  its  representative."  Protests 
against  the  passage  have  had  some 
effect  but  the  committee  urges  all 
librarians  to  be  on  thef  lookout  against 
a  renewal  of  the  attempt. 

7.  A  great  number  of  protests  made 
by  libraries  and  the  strong  resolutions 
adopted  by  boards  of  trustees  averted 
the  dangers  to  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic through  raising  the  price  of  books 
which  would  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  passage  of  the  Stevens  bill. 

Trustees*   section 

The  trustees'  section  held  a  meeting 
on  Tueseday  afternoon,  with  the  veteran 
chairman,  W.  T.  Porter,  of  Cincinnati, 
presiding. 

"The  trustee's  obligation  to  the  state," 
was  presented  by  Mrs  Elizabeth  C.  Earl, 
of  the  Public  library  commission  of  In- 
diana. Mrs  Earl  gave  a  very  interesting 
outline  of  the  development  of  interest 
among  library  trustees,  which  she  claimed 
was  due  entirely  to  the  separate  organ- 
ization which  they  had  formed  several 
years  ago.  The  librarians,  who  came  to- 
gether each  year,  could  go  just  so  far 
in  talking  of  their  problems  and  their 
work,  and  it  grew  more  difficult  because 
the  same  discussions  came  up  each  year 
on  hours,  salaries,  vacations,  etc.  Some 
of  the  trustees  thought  they  would  try 
a  separate  organization  as  a  means  of 
self  education.  At  the  first  meeting, 
there  were  Z7  trustees,  representing  28 
libraries.  The  three  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed were  "The  origin  of  the  board," 
"The  budget,"  and  "The  responsibility 
of  the  trustee."  There  were  75  at  the 
next  meeting.  Interest  and  attendance 
have  grown  each  year  since.  Every  other 
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year  the  association  meets  with  the  libra- 
rians, where  there  is  mutuai  discussion 
of  means  of  increasing  efficiency;  sal- 
ary increases;  vacations  and  re-adjust- 
ments. 

Considerable  discussion  followed,  and 
then  the  Hon  David  A.  Boody,  presi- 
dent of  the  Brooklyn  library  board,  pre- 
sented a  most  stirring  address  on  the 
Public  library  as  a  |)art  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  He  emj^hasized  anew  the 
thought  that  putting  the  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing  into  the  hands  of 
people  who  rea<i  narrowly,  was  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  do.  He  thought  the  state 
and  numicipality  were  as  fully  justified 
in  developing  library  work  as  a  means 
of  kccj)ing,  as  it  were,  a  good  sanitary 
con(liti(Hi  of  mind,  as  they  were  in  pro- 
viding means  of  keeping  the  environ- 
ments of  the  body  in  good  sanitary  con- 
dition. He  illustrated  by  various  bits  of 
exj)erience  on  his  own  i)art,  and  things 
that  have  come  under  his  observation, 
of  the  i)ower  of  the  library  in  making 
better  conununity  life  and  creating 
higher  citizenship,  fuller  statesmanship, 
through  the  influence  of  the  library. 
The  address  was  delivered  without  notes, 
and  made  a  deej)  imf)ression  of  respon- 
sibility on  the  j)art  of  those  who  heard  it. 

Chairman  Porter  made  a  plea  that 
library  trustees  should  inform  them- 
selves as  to  what  are  the  best  and  most 
acceptable  ])rinciples  of  administration 
in  modern  libraries.  He  said  that  trus- 
tees lacked  courage  to  do  what  seemed 
to  them  best  sometimes,  because  they  do 
not  know  what  has  been  done  nor  what 
they  may  cxi)ect  to  do.  Attendance  on 
library  gatherings  as  listeners  was  pre- 
scribed as  a  means  of  grace  and  knowl- 
edge for  the  unknowing  trustee. 

The  Trustees'  section  seems  unfortun- 
ate in  being  obliged,  these  last  several 
meetings,  to  carry  on  its  proceedings 
under  the  stress  of  considerable  noise 
and  confusion,  adjacent  to  its  meeting 
places. 

Children's  section 

"Critical  comments  on  library  work 
with  children"  was  the  subject  chosen 
for  the  first  session  of  the  Children's 
librarians'      section.        Miss      Gertrude 


Andrus,  the  chairman,  had  arranged  an 
interesting  program  with  such  speakers 
as  Mr  Dana,  Miss  Shedlock,  Dr  Bost- 
wick,  Mr  Legler  and  Mr  Bowker.  Mr 
Dana  unfortunately  was  unable  to  be 
present. 

Dr  Bostwick's  chief  comments  were 
that  work  with  children  is  over- femi- 
nized, and  that  the  good  books  are  neg- 
lected for  the  late  ones. 

Mr  Legler  spoke  of  the  need  of  bet- 
ter book  selection.  He  said  that  in 
most  children's  rooms  there  are  t(X> 
many  books  written  especially  for  chil- 
dren ;  too  many  titles  and  not  enough 
duplicaticm  of  the  best  books;  and  too 
many  abridgments  and  compressions  of 
masterpieces.     (See  p.  345) 

Mr  Bowker  spoke  of  the  wonderful 
oi)portunity  given  to  the  children's  li- 
brarian in  her  relation  with  the  child, 
coming,  as  he  does,  spontaneously  to 
the  library.  He  challenged  the  story 
tellers  as  to  the  wisdom  of  telling  cer- 
tain fairy  stories  which  might  instill 
fear  in  children's  minds.  He  suggested 
that  there  might  be  danger  of  over- 
emphasis of  st(^ry  telling  in  the  present 
children's  library. 

Miss  Shedlock's  comments  w^ere  in- 
teresting as  coming  from  one  outside 
the  profession.  She  agreed  with  Dr 
Bostwick  that  it  would  be  better  if  men 
and  women  worked  together  in  chil- 
dren's libraries.  "As  to  fear  on  the 
j)art  of  the  children,  that  danger  is  not 
so  great  as  perhaps  a  certain  amount  of 
fearfulness  on  the  part  of  children's 
librarians.  I  think  that  you  hover  in 
a  rather  too  protective  manner  over 
your  children,  and  are  just  a  little  too 
fearful  of  their  not  reading  what  we 
wish  them  to  read.  That  is  a  pity,  be- 
cause it  prevents  the  child  from  making 
the  complete  investigation.  The  grave 
danger,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  it. 
is  that  of  making  reading  rather  a  vir- 
tue than  a  privilege. 

"I  think  we  are  apt  rather  to  praise 
children  who  read  instead  of  impress- 
ing on  their  minds  what  a  privilege  it 
is  to  be  able  to  read  along  certain 
lines." 

Miss  Shedlock  spoke  of  the  children's 
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library  as  a  part,  but  an  important  one, 
in  the  library  movement  as  a  whole, 
and  she  summed  up  with  a  quotation 
from  Ruskin. 

"Be  assured  that  all  the  best  things 
and  treasures  of  this  world  are  not  to 
be  purchased  by  each  generation  for  it- 
self, but  that  we  are  all  intended  not  to 
carve  our  work  in  snow  that  will  melt, 
but  each  and  all  of  us  to  be  continually 
rolling  a  great  white  gathering  snow- 
ball, higher  and  higher,  larger  and 
larger,  along  the  Alps  of  human 
power." 

There  was  some  discussion  from  the 
floor,  for  the  most  part  reminiscent  in 
character,  and  showing  that  the  critical 
comments  on  book  selection  made  by 
the  children  themselves  are  often  most 
illuminating. 

Mr  Dudgeon,  Mr  George  and  Mr 
Tripp  told  of  personal  experiences  and 
observations  with  children  of  their  own 
households. 

At  the  business  meeting  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected : 

Chairman,  Alice  Jordan,  Boston  pub- 
lic Hbrary;  vice-chairman,  Alice  I. 
Hazeltine,  St.  Louis  public  library; 
secretary,  Rose  Gymer,  Cleveland  pub- 
lic library ;  advisory  board,  Richard  R. 
Bowker,  Library  Journal,  New  York; 
Edith  Tobitt,  Omaha  public  library. 

The  second  section  meeting  was  a 
Round  Table  discussion  led  by  Miss 
Hewins.  The  subjects  discussed  were  : 
**Training  in  work  with  children  for 
librarians  of  small  libraries;"  "Fines;" 
"Co-operative  lists;"  "Children's  libra- 
rians as  social  workers." 

Miss  Hewins  summed  up  the  discus- 
sion of  "Training  in  work  with  chil- 
dren" by  saying  that  the  one  important 
thing  was  to  learn  to  distinguish  be- 
tween good  books  and  poor  ones. 

Miss  Zachert  said  that  a  knowledge 
of  books  was  absolutely  necessary,  but 
in  addition  to  having  that  qualification 
the  successful  children's  librarian  must 
be  a  social  worker,  and  ought  to  spend 
at  least  50  per  cent  of  her  time  outside 
the  library. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to 
Miss  Shedlock  for  the  pleasure  and  in- 


spiration she  had  given  by  means  of 
her  stories,  and  the  following  letter  to 
be  sent  to  Miss  Plummer  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  section : 

The  Children's  librarians'  section,  gath- 
ered in  final  session  at  Miss  Hewin's  round- 
table,  send  affectionate  greeting  to  the  hon- 
ored president.  They  desire  to  express 
their  grateful  appreciation  of  her  early  rec- 
ognition of  the  library's  part  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  and  her  valued  contribu- 
tions, of  which  Mr  Chapman's  inspiring  pa- 
per on  children's  reading  is  one  more  re- 
minder. Jessie  Gillies  Sibley, 

Secretary. 
Catalog  section 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Catalog  sec- 
tion was  held  Tuesday  evening,  Miss 
Sula  Wagner,  chief  of  the  cataloging 
department  of  the  St.  Louis  public  li- 
brary, in  the  chair. 

She  introduced  the  first  speaker, 
Jesse  Cunningham,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
who  spoke  on  "Problems  discovered  in 
cataloging  at  the  School  of  mines  li- 
brary at  Rolla,  Mo.'* 

There  was  an  excellent  collection  of 
about  20,000  v.  in  a  new  building,  which 
had  been  indiflferently  administered  by 
a  variety  of  people.  The  problem  was 
to  make  the  library  attractive  and 
usable  to  a  body  of  men  opposed  to 
formality  and  restrictions.  The  libra- 
rian gave  lectures  to  the  student  body, 
explaining  the  arrangement  on  the 
shelves,  and  the  use  of  the  catalog,  and 
arranged  times  to  receive  them  to  have 
the  new  library  and  tools  explained. 
More  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents draw  books  for  home  use,  and 
the  standard  of  scholarship  has  been 
raised,  to  the  interest  of  the  students. 

Mr  J.  C.  Bay,  of  the  John  Crerar 
library  of  Chicago,  was  asked  to  pre- 
sent a  paper  on  the  attractive  side  of 
cataloging.  His  paper  on  "Inspiration 
through  cataloging/*  was  read  by  Mr 
Roden,  of  the  Chicago  public  library. 

Mr  Bay  admitted  that  cataloging 
had  fallen  into  most  undeserved  dis- 
repute as  a  monotonous,  grinding  occu- 
pation, involving  some  tedious  routine, 
much  pettifogging  and  automatism. 
The  cataloger's  professional  attitude 
depends  in  a  measure  upon  the  value 
set  upon  the  work  by  others,  but  it  de- 
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pends  emphatically  ujxm  the  catalog- 
ing^ librarian's  Chtiniale  of  his  own 
efforts,  their  general  and  relative  im- 
portance, their  results.  l£xf)erience 
seems  to  prove  without  doubt  that  a 
great  deal  of  that  knowledge  by  which 
a  librarian's  usefulness  is  measured 
begins  and  en<l>  with  the  art  of  cata- 
loging. It  is  an  art  the  d(»ing  of  which 
can  be  learned  but  the  f)hilosophy  of 
which  develof)s  only  with  the  personal 
growth  toward  the  ideal.  The  intellec- 
tual character  of  the  work  ])resupposes 
in  the  cataloger  a  f)ersonal  method  as  a 
safeguard  against  m(»notony  and 
drudgery.  A  ])ersonal  method  is  that 
economy  of  efficiency  which  draws  the 
line  between  the  essential  and  un- 
essential, which  lets  the  rule  and  regu- 
lation have  its  ways  in  all  ordinary 
questions,  which  wastes  no  effort  in 
discussing  futilities  but  bridles  with 
alertness  to  new  forms,  important  dis- 
tinctions and  rare  opportunities.  One 
very  important  matter  which  touches 
the  personal  method  is  that  the  cata- 
loger never  should  become  isolated. 
He  should  always  consider  himself  in 
direct  intercommunication  with  the 
reading  public,  speaking  through  the 
catalog,  of  the  books  tersely  and  clear- 
ly and  with  the  one  object  in  mind  of 
engaging  the  reader's  attention.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  ill  repute  of 
cataloging  may  arise  from  the  fact 
that  many  young  librarians,  having  ob- 
tained a  position,  j)lunge  into  w^ork  and 
are  lost  in  it.  Their  education  ceases 
and  they  no  longer  read  professional 
literature.  No  library-  worker  can  suc- 
ceed in  the  highest  sense  without 
being  somewhat  of  a  studiosus  per- 
petuus, nor  can  he  create  harmony 
within  himself  without  dreaming  the 
healthy  dream  of  high  hope. 

In  following  up  this  paper  Miss  Van 
Valkenburgh  spoke  of  the  fact  that  this 
generation  seems  to  have  become  ob- 
sessed with  the  desire  to  work  zvith 
the  public:  the  idea  of  working  for  the 
public  has  eluded  them.  Judged  in  the 
light  of  real  helpfulness  to  the  world, 
the  catalogers,  for  instance,  who  made 
the   Debater's   handbooks   did   full    as 


much  service  as  the  person  who  uses 
them  and  feels  quite  a  thrill  of  satis- 
faction in  giving  the  high  school  boy 
more  material  than  he  can  use.  Miss 
\'an  Valkenburgh  laid  special  em- 
phasis on  the  fact  that  the  cataloger 
makes  a  permanent  record  of  far  reach- 
ing influence,  that  the  work  is  vital  and 
interesting,  leading  the  ways  for  the 
reading  public.  The  watchword  of  the 
age  seems  to  be  self-improvement  and 
in  no  other  profession  does  the  actual 
carrying  out  of  the  work  produce  that 
effect  so  surely.  All  the  new  things 
in  science,  religion,  art  and  literature 
pass  over  the  cataloger's  desk  and 
make  hourly  and  daily  for  self-culture 
and  education  and  have  as  a  result  a 
record  which  posterity  will  find  helpful. 

Miss  Beatrice  Winser  of  the  Free 
public  library,  Newark,  N.  J.,  gave  a 
very  practical  talk  on  making  maps 
available.  She  brought  with  her  sam- 
ples of  the  mountings  of  wall  maps, 
and  discussed  their  arrangement.  The 
examples  of  maps  prepared  for  lending 
to  the  public  were  much  examined  and 
proved  of  great  suggestive  value  to 
those  present. 

After  the  1915  conference,  Mr  Dewey 
was  asked  if  he  approved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Decimal  Classification  ad- 
visory committee  of  the  A.  L.  A.  He 
replied  most  cordially  that  he  did,  and 
that  he  w^ould  not  only  accept  sugges- 
tions from  them  but  would  also  trans- 
mit to  them  for  approval  or  disapproval 
all  proposed  expansion  coming  to  him 
from  other  sources.  Mr  A.  Law  V^oge 
of  the  Mercantile  library,  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  secretary  of  the  committee 
appointed,  gave  the  report.  After 
stating  the  need  of  a  cooperation  in 
this  w^ork  he  reported  that  the  com- 
mittee had  resolved  to  circidarize  the 
libraries  asking  for  replies  to  the 
queries  as  to:  1st,  the  subjects  most 
in  need  of  numbers;  2nd,  the  classes 
most  in  need  of  expansion;  3rd.  the 
classes  most  in  need  of  change.  Sub- 
committees are  to  be  appointed  who 
will  be  assigned  a  classification  to  pre- 
pare or  test  and  after  the  work  has 
been  passed  on  by  the  main  committee. 
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if  approved,  it  will  be  submitted  to  the 
editors  of  the  D.  C. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Section 
on  Friday  afternoon  was  again  largely 
attended  and  was  for  the  most  part 
given  over  to  the  reports  of  com- 
mittees. 

In  Mr  Hastings'  absence  Mr  Martel 
read  and  led  the  discussion  of  the  re- 
port of  progress  in  the  Compilation  of 
a  Manual  on  arrangement  of  cards  in  a 
dictionary  catalog.  Many  took  part 
in  this  discussion.  The  one,  two  and 
three  file  systems  were  argued  and 
also  the  chronological  arrangement  of 
cards  in  a  dictionary  catalog.  Mr  Hast- 
ings expects  to  have  a  provisional 
draft  of  the  rules  ready  by  October. 
This  is  to  be  sent  out  for  criticism  and 
suggestions  and  there  is  the  possibility 
that  the  regular  edition  will  be  in  print 
within  the  year.  Miss  Mann,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  confer  with 
Mr  Hastings,  was  not  present,  but 
Miss  Sutliff  made  the  report  in  her 
absence.  Mr  Currier's  Memorandum 
on  the  method  of  recording  Chinese  and 
Japanese  books  was  read  by  title  only 
and  will  be  found  in  full  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr  Josephson  of  the  John  Crerar 
library  gave  the  report  on  the  Catalog- 
ing test.  While  the  test  as  a  whole  was 
negatived  by  the  fact  that  such  a  small 
number  of  libraries  took  part  in  it,  yet 
many  interesting  facts  were  brought 
out.  In  summarizing  his  paper  Mr 
Josephson  said :  "These  two  ideas :  the 
extension  of  the  central  cataloging 
work  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  possibility  of  organizing  the  work 
in  the  individual  library  so  as  to  utiUze 
to  a  larger  extent  than  is  now  the  case 
the  special  interests  and  the  special 
knowledge  of  the  individual,  stand  out 
for  me  as  the  net  result  of  the  catalog- 
ing test." 

Miss  Edna  Goss,  head  cataloger, 
University  of  Minnesota,  was  elected 
president,  and  Miss  Bessie  Goldberg, 
head  cataloger,  Chicago  public  library, 
was  elected  secretary  for  1916-17. 
Charlotte  Fove, 

Secretary. 


College  and  reference  section 

The  general  topic  was  Research 
facilities  in  American  libraries. 

Dr  Walter  Lichten^tein,  librarian  of 
Northwestern  university,  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  "Possible  results  of  the  Europ- 
ean war  affecting  libraries."  •  Among 
other  things,  Dr  Lichtenstein  said  that 
if  Germany  were  hopelessly  defeated,  it 
would  mean  the  end  of  that  strong  cen- 
tral organization  at  Leipzig,  which  has 
been  able  to  control  prices  of  books,  by 
acting  as  a  kind  of  clearing  house. 
Should  Germany  win,  the  power  of  Leip- 
zig would  probably  be  extended. 

This  in  reference  to  the  classes  of 
books  which  American  libraries  purchase 
abroad,  a  large  number  of  scientific  pub- 
lications long  out  of  print.  Book  trade 
in  the  other  countries  was  more  or  less  in 
German  hands  before  the  war.  It  is 
likely,  after  the  war,  that  it  will  return, 
and  the  organized  book  trade  will  not 
be  much  changed.  Otherwise,  the  mar- 
ket may  be  disorganized  for  a  year,  and 
until  matters  are  adjusted,  prices  will 
fall.  The  important  dealers  who  own 
large  stocks  of  books  are  mostly  people 
of  considerable  means,  and  are  at  pres- 
ent doing  little  business.  At  the  end  of 
the  war,  feeling  that  they  have  been 
able  to  withstand  business  depression  for 
so  long,  they  will  feel  that  there  is  no 
need  for  them  to  make  sacrifices. 

The  people  who  suffer  most  are  those 
library  agents  who  supply  the  current 
needs.  In  Germany,  the  government  has 
not  cut  down  the  budget  for  the  support 
of  the  libraries  and  art  museums  ma- 
terially. Dealers  have  done  a  fair  busi- 
ness, having  had  so  many  prosperous 
years  previously.  In  the  countries  where 
large  collections  have  been  handed  down 
for  generations,  many  families  have  been 
entirely  wiped  out,  and  the  ones  to  be 
interested  in  these  family  collections 
have  disappeared.  The  possessions  of 
books  and  treasures  of  art  will,  in  many 
cases,  be  a  burden,  and  the  owners  be 
glad  to  sell  them  for  cash  to  almost  the 
first  comer. 

If  American  libraries  take  advantage 
of  this,  research  facilities  may  be  largely 
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increased.  In  practically  all  fields  of 
history  and  literature  except  those  im- 
mediately pertaining  to  this  country'. 
American  libraries  are  still  behind  even 
many  of  the  minor  libraries  of  Europe. 
This  is  no  fault,  as  the  European  li- 
braries have  had  centuries  in  which  to 
develo}),  and  have  often  acquired  ma- 
terial for  an  inhnitesimal  pr()i)ortion  of 
the  expense  which  we  should  have  to 
undergo  now. 

Kxcept  a  wind   stands  as  never  it   stood 
It's  an  ill  wind  that  turns  none  good. 

Miss  Adelaide  Hasse  called  attention 
to  the  lack  of  knowledge  among  libra- 
rians generally  as  to  where  and  what 
material  is  available  in  the  fields  of 
economics  and  s(»ciology.  She  was 
uns])aring  in  her  criticism  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  among  librarians  and  pre- 
dicted dire  results  that  will  attend  on 
this  lack  in  the  new  conditions  which 
are  arising  in  the  world  of  affairs. 

The  value  of  i)hotostats  in  library 
research  was  ])rcsented  by  Dr  and  Mrs 
W.  T.  Swingle,  especially  in  the  natural 
sciences.  A  general  discussion  fol- 
lowed. 

Notes 

The  absence  of  Miss  Plummer,  to 
those  who  count  on  her  presence  and 
counsel,  made  itself  felt  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  But  the  unusually  good 
l)rogram  which  it  was  understood  she 
had  largely  provided,  made  the  regret 
general  that  she  was  not  present  to 
enjoy  it,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  audi- 
ence in  being  so  well  provided  for  in 
all  the  general  sessions  was  continually 
expressed. 

The  two  vice-i)residents,  Mr  Brown 
and  Mr  Hadley,  divided  the  care  of 
the  sessions  between  them,  and  the 
program  went  off  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory manner,  fnjm  start  to  finish. 

The  newdy  organized  Russian  library 
association  sent  a  message  of  greeting 
to  the  A.  L.  A.  as  the  oldest  library 
association  in  the  world,  and  to  express 
admiration  for  its  achievements. 

Messages  were  also  received  from 
the  Punjab  library  association,  Lahore*, 
India. 


A  new  feature  of  special  interest,  par- 
ticularly to  those  whose  names  were  in- 
cluded in  it,  was  the  placing  at  the  head 
of  the  menu  cards  for  each  meal,  a  quota- 
tion referring  to  the  principal  topic  of 
discussion  for  the  day's  meeting.  Perhaps 
the  best  one  that  w^as  used  w^as  the  quota- 
tion from  Pres.  Justin  W'insor's  address 
at  the  opening  of  the  A.  L.  A.  convention 
in  1883: 

And  we  take  home  with  us.  too,  a  kindly 
interest  in  one  another;  a  tincture  of  other 
ideas  than  our  own,  wider  sympathies, 
broader  views,  and  deeper  meanings  than 
are  deducible  from  the  experiences  of  our 
little  autonomies.  Such  are  the  uses,  such 
are  the  fruits  of  these  annual  gatherings. 

Again  the  farce  of  an  election  has 
provided  the  A.  L.  A.  with  its  roster  of 
officers.  The  Nominating  committee, 
to  be  sure,  asked  the  Council  for  sug- 
gestions as  to  nominations,  and  then 
very  likely  used  its  own  judgment  in 
the  selection  of  names  to  be  voted  for. 
That  was  what  it  was  expected  to  do, 
it  is  so  provided  in  the  Constitution. 
Its  judgment  was  confirmed  by  the 
enormous  vote  of  171  persons  out  of  a 
possible  1,000  members  present,  and 
entitled  to  vote. 

One  of  the  tellers  who  refused  to 
allow  names  to  be  written  on  the  bal- 
lot, probably  misunderstood  his  in- 
structions, (he  owned  up  to  a  member- 
ship of  a  "year  or  two"),  but  as  he  is 
located  near  the  source  of  the  doc- 
trine that  the  A.  L.  A.  is  made  up  of 
**too  general  a  mass  to  be  entirely  in- 
telligent as  to  the  best  interests,"  he 
probably  had  received  impressions  be- 
fore serving. 

The  plan  of  making  the  first  vice- 
president  the  successor  to  the  presi- 
dent was  put  in  force  again  after  the 
lapse  of  a  year,  showing  that  the  idea 
is  in  favor  in  the  circle  and  that  its 
lapse  last  year  only  occurred  because 
Mr  Carlton  refused  to  allow  his  name 
to  be  used,  doing  so  partly  to  express 
his  own  disapproval  of  the  plan. 

Not  for  a  long  time  has  there  been 
so  satisfactory  an  exhibit  as  was  dis- 
played at  Asbury  Park.  A  fine  room 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  ex- 
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hibitors,  and  when  it  is  said  that  the 
art  and  effort  of  Mr  Dana  and  his 
chosen  corps  put  it  in  shape  for  the 
occasion,  it  is  to  say  that  it  was  as  it 
should  be.  The  exhibition  booths 
lined  each  of  the  four  walls,  while  a 
long,  wide  table  ran  almost  the  entire 
length  of  the  center  of  the  room.  Yel- 
low of  various  shades  was  the  pre\  ail- 
ing color  of  the  room,  set  off  by  the 
colors  in  the  book  displays  and  the 
potted  red  geraniums,  in  various  spots, 
where  their  bright  hues  added  the 
proper  emphasis.  The  table  was  ar- 
ranged with  graphic  publicity  material 
from  the  Newark  public  library,  print- 
ed right,  of  the  proper  size,  and  m«ade 
up  attractively. 

Among  the  firms  making  exhibits 
were  the  following:  The  Boston  Book 
Co.  which  for  years  "led  all  the  rest" 
in  bibliographic  material  and  in  a  way 
prepared  the  field  for  other  efforts 
along  this  line  in  the  use  of  periodical 
literature,  which  have  appeared  since 
this  field  began  to  yield  profit. 

The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  which 
has  spent  years  of  effort  and  much 
money  in  trying  to  supply  current  in- 
dexes for  periodical  literature  not  only 
for  the  help  of  the  public,  but  for  li- 
brary literature,  had  a  worthy  exhibit. 
One  could  not  help  wondering  why  the 
A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  might  not 
turn  over  some  of  its  work,  which 
follows  merely  the  routine  of  publication 
but  which  takes  administrative  time  to 
put  it  out.  A  live  publications  commit- 
tee and  Mr  Wilson  could  take  care  of 
it.  A  paper  on  the  publication  of 
library  literature  might  be  of  interest 
sometime  soon,  at  one  of  the  forced 
meetings  of  the  Council.  It  might  be 
as  interesting  and  certainly  could  not 
be  longer  drawn  out  than  some  of  the 
other  things  that  have  been  heard 
there. 

Gaylord  Bros,  are  known  as  library 
agents  who  pass  by  nothing  that  will 
bring  grist  to  their  mill.  A  pencil 
bearing  their  advertisement  was  pre- 
sented to  visitors  with  the  assurance 
that  it  would  write,  black,  "blue"  and 
"green."     And  so  it  did,  for  a  while. 


but  shortly  it  wouldn't  write  anything, 
for  at  a  critical  moment  the  one  piece 
of  black  lead  slipped  back  inside,  leav- 
ing one  to  think  things  of  Gaylord 
Bros. 

H.  R.  Huntting  Co.  had  an  exhibit 
of  re-inforced  binding,  of  shellac,  of  the 
"dandy"  jar  that  has  quite  won  the 
hearts  of  the  library  girls  who  use  it, 
and  not  the  least  attractive  drawing 
card  was  the  ever  courteous  Mr  Hunt- 
ting  himself,  who  was  indefatigable  in 
"doing"  things  for  the  pleasure  and 
benefit  of  those  who  met  him. 

The  beautiful  collection  of  Scandina- 
vian literature  with  which  the  Bonnier 
Co.  has  before  delighted  A.  L.  A.  gath- 
erings was  no  less  attractive  this  time, 
and  was  a  joy  to  see.  An  admiring 
crowd  was  viewing  it  continually  dur- 
ing the  week. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press 
made  a  good  showing  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  courteous  Mr  Cable,  ex- 
tended the  knowledge  of  its  really  very 
good  material  to  many  who  had  not 
known  it  before. 

Is  it  a  sign  of  age  that  one  got  the 
impression  of  youth  in  all  the  various 
phases  of  the  conference?  Certainly 
the  crowd  assembled  looked  youthful, 
there  was  the  optimistic  note  of  youth 
in  all  the  speeches,  there  was  the  sure- 
ness  in  the  expression  of  opinion  that 
always  goes  with  youthful  outlook  and 
there  was  the  gladness  that  always  in- 
spires the  youthful  crowd.  One  could 
find  compensation  for  the  absence  of 
what  once  was,  in  the  air  of  buoyancy 
and  hope  that  prevailed. 

Speaking  of  age,  an  honorable  sign 
of  the  same  was  the  commemoration  of 
the  40  years  of  membership  in  the 
A.  L.  A.  of  Mr  R.  R.  Bowker,  editor  of 
Library  Journal.  As  one  of  the  charter 
members,  it  seemed  fitting  to  Mr  Bow- 
ker that  some  special  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  40  years  that  A.  L.  A. 
had  spent  in  spreading  the  gospel  of 
libraries,  and  in  so  doing,  he  brought 
to  light  the  fact  of  his  own  part  there- 
in. This  was  very  appropriately 
seized  upon  by  his  friends  to  extend 
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to  him  a  mark  of  their  affection  and 
esteem,  by  the  gift  of  a  handsome  sil- 
ver loving  cup,  handsomely  inscribed. 
It  came  at  the  close  of  a  speech  by  Mr 
Bovvker,  in  which  he  offered  resolu- 
tions oi  greeting  to  be  sent  to  Mr 
Dewey  and  others  who  were  active 
in  the  formation  of  the  A.  L.  A.  It  was 
a  fitting  climax  to  a  generous  meed  of 
praise  which  he  bestowed  upon  the 
work  of  the  founders. 

The  visits  to  Princeton  university 
and  to  the  wireless  station  as  well  as 
the  beautiful  shore  ride  as  guests  of 
Asl)ury  Park  citizens,  were  occasions 
of  much  pleasure. 

Officers  for  various  bodies  were 
chosen  as  follows : 

Officers  of  1917 

The  committee  in  charge  of  College  and 
Reference  Section  for  r)16-1917: 

F.  C.  Leupp,  chairman,  University  of 
C\'ilif()rnia.  Berkeley;  H.  M.  Lydenberg, 
New  York  public  library;  M.  G.  Wyer, 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

The  officers  of  the  American  associa- 
tion of  law  libraries  for  1916  are: 

President,  Luther  E.  Hewitt,  Philadel- 
phia Bar  library;  first  vice  i)resi(lent.  J. 
P.  Robertson,  Provincial  librarian,  Win- 
nipeg, C  anada  ;  second  vice  president. 
Miss  Mar>'  K.  Ray,  State  library,  Lin- 
coln, Neb.;  secretary,  Miss  (lertrude 
W'oodard,  University  of  Michigan  library, 
Ann  .-\rbor;  treasurer,  K.  H.  Redstone, 
Social  Law  library,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Bibli()grai)liical  society  of  America 
elected  the  following  officers  : 

President,  (jeorge  Watson  Cole,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  first  vice  ])resident,  F. 
W.  Jenkins,  Russell  Sage  Foundation  li- 
brary, New  York ;  second  vice  i)resident, 
Clarence  Brigham,  American  .Xntiijuarian 
society,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  secretary,  H. 
O.  Severance,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. ;  treasurer,  F.  W' .  Faxon, 
Boston  Book  Co.,  Boston.  Mass.;  editor, 
Aksel  G.  S.  Josephson,  The  John  Crerar 
library,  Chicago;  members  of  council: 
G.  P.  Winship,  Charles  Martel,  Henry 
Morse  Stephens. 


Association  of  State  Libraries 

The  conference  of  the  National  asso- 
ciation of  State  libraries  opened  on 
Tuesday  evening  with  the  address  of  the 
president,  Mr  A.  J.  Small  of  Iowa,  on 
**State  library  activities  in  the  United 
States."  Because  the  facts  and  figures 
assembled  for  the  address  could  not  eas- 
ily be  got  elsewhere,  the  association 
voted  to  print  an  amplified  edition  for 
distribution  to  libraries  as  a  separate 
document. 

Frank  L.  Tolman,  reference  librarian 
of  the  New  York  state  Hbrary,  cited  the 
experience  of  European  libraries  in  war- 
time as  a  basis  for  his  plea  that  Ameri- 
can libraries  might  contribute  to  the 
mobilization  of  the  nation  for  both  peace 
and  war,  the  mobilization  of  intelligence 
through  wider  and  more  essential  library 
activities,  particularly  through  the  devel- 
opment of  inter-institutional  relations 
and  loans,  Demarchus  C.  Brown  gave 
an  informal  talk  on  the  most  significant 
and  interesting  features  of  the  literature 
of  today.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  secretary 
of  the  American  historical  association, 
touched  briefly  on  the  need  of  adequate 
housing  for  archives  and  sketched  plans 
for  the  ideal  archives  depot.  The  report 
of  the  Public  Archives  committee,  H.  R. 
McTlwaine,  chairman,  was  made  up  as 
in  previous  years  of  news  notes  from  the 
various  departments  of  state  archives. 
The  reports  of  this  committee  for  the 
last  few  years,  supplementing  its  first  re- 
port of  1910  which  was  a  summary  of 
then  existing  laws  and  conditions,  consti- 
tute the  only  fairly  complete  survey  of 
the  treatment  of  public  archives  in  the 
United  States. 

At  the  business  meeting  on  Thursday 
morning,  resolutions  were  passed  ex- 
I)ressing  appreciation  of  Mr  T.  L.  Cole's 
interest  in  a  bibliography  of  American 
statute  law  and  urging  such  action  as 
will  enable  the  work  to  be  begun  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  The  treasurer's 
report  showed  the  financial  condition  of 
the  association  to  be  excellent.  There 
are  now  51  members,  representing  29 
states  and  the  two  Canadian  provinces 
of  British  Columbia  and  Manitoba. 
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The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  year  1916-17:  President,  John  P. 
Dullard,  librarian,  New  Jersey  state  lib- 
rary ;  first  vice-president,  Gilson  G.  Glas- 
ier,  librarian,  Wisconsin  state  library; 
second  vice-president,  Frances  A.  Davis, 
librarian,  Wyoming  state  library;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Elizabeth  M.  Smith,  State 
library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Two  meetings  were  held  jointly  with 
the  American  association  of  Law  libra- 


ries. 


Elizabeth  M.  Smith. 


Good  Book  Week,  December  4-9 

**Buy  the  best  books  for  your  chil- 
dren," will  be  the  slogan  of  the  new 
campaign  of  the  Library  committee  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  to  be  inaug- 
urated with  Good  Book  Week,  Decem- 
ber 4-9,  1916.  For  this  same  time,  the 
League  of  library  commissions  will  urge 
upon  the  librarians  of  their  several  states 
the  desirability  of  observing  a  lib- 
rary week,  when  a  campaign  of 
publicity  may  be  promoted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  a  more  lively  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  public  library,  and  for 
making  available  to  parents  the  help  they 
need  in  selecting  books  to  be  purchased 
as  Christmas  gifts  for  their  children. 

For  definite  information  concerning 
plans  for  library  week,  inquiries 
should  be.  addressed  to  the  secretaries 
of  the  several  State  library  commissions. 
The  suggestions  that  follow  have  to  do 
particularly  with  the  problem  of  educat- 
ing the  public  to  concern  itself  regarding 
the  kind  of  books  that  should  be  pur- 
chased for  children  as  Christmas  gifts. 
To  this  end,  editorially  and  through  ar- 
ticles, the  national  magazines  will  lend 
their  aid.  The  altogether  important 
thing  is,  however,  that  every  leader  of 
every  organization,  having  to  do  with  the 
training  of  the  child,  should,  to  the  very 
limit  of  their  ability  and  time,  be  urged 
to  cooperate  locally. 

The  list  "Books  boys  like  best"  pre- 
pared by  the  Library  committee  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  being  revised. 
There  will  be  added  the  best  of  the  boys 


books  published  in  1915,  together  with 
a  separate  list  of  the  worth  while  books 
for  boys  published  during  1916.  This 
list  will  be  published  as  last  year  in  the 
October  14  issue  of  the  Publishers 
Weekly,  and  may  be  ordered  through 
them  in  quantities  with  the  imprint  of 
the  local  library  on  the  cover. 

A  bulletin-board  poster,  "Watch  Your 
Step"  (shows  boy  climbing  up  steps  of 
good  books)  will  be  sent  to  librarians 
upon  request  addressed  to  Library  Com- 
mission, Boy  Scouts  of  America,  200 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


A  Magazine  of  the  West 

Of  interest  to  librarians  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  now  being  published  monthly  at 
Sheridan,  Wyoming,  a  real  "magazine  of 
the  West."  It  is  appropriately  called 
The  Tepee  Book,  and  its  policy  is  an- 
nounced by  the  editors  as  being  "devoted 
to  the  Indians  and  the  West,  not  to  ad- 
vertise the  district  in  which  it  is  pub- 
lished, but  to  perpetuate,  before  they  are 
buried  forever  in  the  grave  with  the  last 
of  those  who  have  lived  to  tell  the  tale, 
the  events  of  historic  interest,  the  songs 
and  the  stories  of  a  distinct  period  in  the 
onward  march  of  civilization  on  this  con- 
tinent." 

The  Tepee  Book  has  been  made  the 
official  organ  of  the  new  Western  His- 
toric society,  which  was  organized  by  a 
few  prominent  historians  on  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  Custer  battle,  and  the 
information  gathered  by  this  society  will 
be  published  in  The  Tepee  Book  exclu- 
sively. 

In  line  with  this  policy  the  Custer  bat- 
tle number  of  The  Tepee  Book  was  pub- 
lished for  June  of  this  year.  This  num- 
ber is  perhaps  the  most  complete  resume 
of  that  most  spectacular  battle  of  the 
Indian  wars  ever  gotten  together  under 
one  cover,  and  contains  stories  and  ar- 
ticles from  the  best  living  authorities.  It 
is  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference.  It  is 
also  well  illustrated  with  reproductions 
of  rare  photographs  of  characters  and 
places  prominent  in  the  Custer  battle. 
Elizabeth  Abbott. 

Billings,  Montana. 
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League  Meetings 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  League 
of  Library  commissions  at  Asbury  Park, 
there  were  representatives  from  the  com- 
missions of  20  states. 

The  first  address  was  by  Mary  L.  Hop- 
kins, on  "Book-wagon  deHvery  of  books 
in  Sussex  County."  Miss  Hopkins'  pa- 
per was  most  interesting,  showing  that 
the  field  which  was  opened  by  the  Hag- 
erstown  library  in  Maryland,  a  decade 
ago,  still  yields  as  much  of  actual  inter- 
est and  inspiring  results,  as  it  did  in  the 
first  year. 

The  paper  by  Mr  Wynkoop,  of  Xew 
York,  reviewed  the  "Conducting  of  li- 
brary institutes,"  for  the  past  15  years, 
showing  their  |)urpose  is  to  benefit  the 
small  libraries  only.  A  definite  plan 
of  organization  and  system  has  been  re- 
cently adopted,  with  the  result  that  while 
the  meetings  are  fewer  in  number,  the 
results  are  much  more  definite.  The 
state  provides  an  equivalent  of  $500  a 
year,  and  there  is  a  gift  from  the  State 
library  association  of  from  $150  to  $200 
a  year  for  the  expense  of  these  meet- 
ings. 

The  commission  workers  from  Iowa 
and  Indiana  told  of  the  plan  of  the  dis- 
trict meetings  in  their  respective  states. 

Mary  IC.  Downey,  of  Utah,  discussed 
"Library  and  school  cooperation  in 
Utah."  The  library  affairs  in  Utah  are 
under  the  control  of  the  State  dci)art- 
ment  of  education.  This  has  worked 
out  to  the  advantage  of  the  library,  be- 
cause it  has  given  them  an  immense  sup- 
port in  their  work.  In  nearly  every  case 
where  there  is  a  public  library,  the  school 
library  funds  are  turned  over  to  the  pub- 
lic library  for  the  purchase  and  care  of 
children's  books.  A  system  which  re- 
quires the  reading  of  a  book  every  two 
weeks  through  the  grades,  results  in  the 
reading  of  100  books  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  grade,  and  200  books  at  the  end 
of  the  high  school  course. 

A  collection  of  books  is  maintained  in 
the  Department  of  education  in  Salt  I^ke 
City,  and  these  books  are  lent  through- 
out the  state.  There  is  a  15  cent  per 
capita  tax  for  books  for  each  child  of 
school  age,  provided  for  by  law. 


Miss  Downey's  opinion  that  school 
buildings  should  be  used  as  branches  of 
the  public  libraries,  brought  out  a  con- 
siderable discussion  as  to  the  value  of 
this  arrangement.  The  opinion  seemed 
to  prevail  at  the  close,  that  the  public 
library  and  the  school  librar}-  comple- 
ment each  other,  and  that  there  is  a 
field  for  both. 

Mrs  M.  C.  Budlong,  of  North  Da- 
kota, was  to  have  reported  on  "The 
field  work  of  the  library  commission, 
as  outlined  by  the  library  survey,"  but 
as  Mrs  Budlong  was  not  present,  nor 
was  any  report  in  hand,  the  matter  was 
passed. 

Mr  Frankhn  K.  Mathiews,  hbrariar 
of  the  Boy  Scouts,  asked  for  the  help 
of  the  League  toward  making  "Ciood 
book  week,"  December  4-9,  which  had 
been  settled  upon  by  the  Boy  Scouts, 
Library  week  in  all  the  libraries  of  the 
country.  The  motion  was  carried  that 
a  committee  of  the  League  be  appointed 
to  work  out  programs  and  suggestions. 
Miss  Downey,  of  Utah,  and  Mr  Bliss, 
of  Pennsylvania,  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  do  so. 

The  round  table  of  traveling  library 
problems,  was  conducted  by  Miss  Mac- 
Donald,  of  Pennsylvania.  Miss  Titcomb, 
of  Maryland,  advocated  the  employment 
of  a  field  agent  who  could  familiarize 
himself  with  each  community  served  by 
the  traveling  libraries.  She  believed  that 
the  traveling  library  is  but  a  stepping 
stone  toward  the  formation  of  a  public 
library,  its  primary  purpose  being  to  pro- 
mote a  desire  for  a  community  library. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  followed 
as  to  whether  the  same  books  serve  city 
readers  and  country  readers.  Several 
instances  were  noted  of  children's  books 
constantly  used  by  adults  in  rural  com- 
munities. 

Miss  Lease,  of  Vermont,  told  of  the 
experiences  with  traveling  libraries  of 
the  Vermont  commission. 

A  paper  by  Miss  Wales,  of  Missouri, 
was  read,  in  which  she  maintained  that 
fiction  should  never  be  more  than  40 
per  cent  of  the  collection,  and  that  of  20 
novels,  five  should  represent  standard, 
and  15  current  fiction.     She  advocated 
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as  much  elasticity  as  possible  in  making 
up  library  collections,  but  thought  it 
would  always  be  necessary  to  use  fixed 
collections  as  a  basis.  Borrowers  who 
wish  books  on  a  stated  topic,  should  be 
accommodated  by  sending  additional 
books  on  request. 

In  discussing  the  place  of  the  study 
club,  a  difference  in  conditions  was  noted 
as  between  New  York,  where  special 
study  clubs  were  charged  a  fee  of  $1  for 
the  traveling  libraries,  and  were  required 
to  devote  a  certain  number  of  meetings 
to  the  subjects  on  which  the  books  were 
loaned,  and  Wisconsin,  which  places  no 
restriction  upon  the  use  of  its  traveling 
libraries,  and  study  clubs  were  consid- 
ered important  factors  in  book  dissemi- 
nation. In  Pennsylvania,  the  libraries 
are  free  to  study  clubs,  but  the  books 
sent  to  clubs  must  be  free  to  all  the 
community,  if  they  wish  to  use  them. 

The  subject  of  the  correct  location  of 
the  traveling  library  station  was  again 
discussed.  The  Wisconsin  commission 
finds  that  a  postoffice  or  place  of  business 
is  the  best  place  for  the  traveling  library 
station,  and  does  not  find  a  school,  as  a 
rule,  the  most  desirable  place.  When  a 
library  is  sent  to  a  station,  four  copies 
of  the  list  of  books  are  enclosed,  one  for 
the  principal  of  the  schools,  one  for  the 
editor  of  the  local  paper,  one  to  be 
posted  in  the  station,  and  one  for  the  li- 
brarian to  keep  on  file.  This  has  furn- 
ished effective  publicity. 

Delaware  felt  that  the  personal  touch 
gained  by  the  book-wagon  was  the  most 
effective  means  of  bringing  the  readers 
and  the  book  together. 

Mrs  Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  said  that 
the  Commission  work  in  that  state  was 
intensive  rather  than  extensive,  and 
reaches  only  a  small  part  of  the  state,  but 
has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  pub- 
lic libraries  in  many  places  where  such 
libraries  would  not  seem  possible. 

The  question  of  visiting  traveling  li- 
brary stations  was  discussed  pro  and  con, 
with    strong   advocates    on    both    sides. 

Several  other  topics  on  the  program 
had  to  be  omitted  for  want  of  time. 


Special  Libraries  Association 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Spe- 
cial Libraries  association  was  called  to 
order  by  the  president,  A.  L.  Bostwick, 
at  the  New  Monterey  hotel,  Asbury  Park, 
on  June  28.  President  Bostwick  gave  a 
very  interesting  resume  of  the  activities 
of  the  association  during  the  past  year, 
making  special  mention  of  work  of  the 
membership  committee  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Executive  Board  to  devise  a  prac- 
tical scheme  for  the  publication  of  the 
magazine  Special  Libraries  without  ex- 
pense to  the  managing  editor.  The  re- 
port of  the  membership  committee  and 
the  discussion  of  the  publication  of  Spe- 
cial Libraries  was  continued  to  the  reg- 
ular business  session. 

The  paper  of  D.  C.  Buell  of  Omaha, 
entitled  Sources  of  information  for  the 
business  man,  was  read  by  Samuel  Ranck 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Dr  C.  C.  Williamson,  Municipal  refer- 
ence librarian  of  New  York  City,  dis- 
cussed Public  officials  and  the  special  li- 
brary. 

This  was  followed  by  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  a  printed  paper  on  the  subject 
Standardization  of  a  library  unit  system 
by  George  W.  Lee,  Stone  and  Webster 
Co.,  Boston. 

After  informal  discussion  from  the 
floor  Miss  Rhea  King,  librarian  of  the 
Retail  Credit  Co.,  of  Atlanta,  (Georgia, 
read  a  very  interesting  paper  entitled  The 
system  used  by  the  Retail  Credit  Co.  to 
develop  employees. 

*The  editorial  office  a  new  field  for 
librarians'*  was  the  title  of  a  talk  given 
by  Miss  Renee  B.  Stern  of  the  Mothers 
Mac/a  cine,  Elgin,  III. 

After  transaction  of  necessary  business 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  second  session  was  given  over  to 
a  series  of  round  table  discussions,  a  half 
hour  being  devoted  to  each  of  four  sub- 
jects. Miss  Elizabeth  V.  Dobbins  pre- 
sided at  the  discussion  of  the  Treatment 
of  pamphlets.  D.  N.  Handy  led  the  con- 
ference on  Special  libraries  employees. 
Miss  Marion  R.  Glenn  conducted  the 
"Classification  systems"  round  table.  H. 
H.  B.  Meyer  had  charge  of  Co-operation 
in  bibliographical   work  and   Special  li- 
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brary  publicity  was  handled  by  Brainerd 
Dyer. 

At  the  third  session  Kenneth  C.  Wal- 
ker, technology  librarian.  New  Haven 
public  library,  read  a  paper  entitled  Co- 
operation between  special  libraries  and 
the  engineering  profession. 

Public  affairs  information  service  was 
discussed  by  John  A.  Lapp. 

Ralph  L.  Powers,  librarian,  College  of 
business  admiiiistration,  Boston  univer- 
sity, presented  a  paper  on  The  special 
library  and  the  student  of  business. 

A  paper  on  The  Municipal  reference 
library  as  a  public  utility,  by  Frederick 
Rex,  librarian  of  the  Municipal  refer- 
ence library  of  Chicago,  who  was  not 
present  to  read  it,  was  ordered  printed 
in  Special  Libraries. 

The  work  of  the  Detroit  Edison  Co. 
library  was  well  presented  by  Miss  Maud 
A.  Carabin,  librarian  of  the  company. 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  the  sec- 
retary-treasurer presented  the  financial 
rei)ort  for  the  year,  which  was  accepted. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  F.  N.  Morton,  Philadelphia; 
vice  president,  Dr  C.  C.  Williamson, 
New  York  City ;  secretary-treasurer. 
John  A.  Lapp,  Indianapolis;  member  of 
the  I'.xecutive  board,  Elizabeth  B.  Dob- 
bins, New  York  City. 

The  by-laws  were  amended  permitting 
the  ex-presidents  of  the  association  to  be 
members  of  the  Executive  board  and 
creating  a  new  office  of  assistant-secre- 
tary. 

The  committee  on  clippings  made  a 
progress  report  and  was  continued  with 
instructions  to  present  a  final  report  at 
the  1917  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Lapp  the  Executive 
committee  was  authorized  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  secretary  and 
managing  editor  for  the  payment  of  cler- 
ical help  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  and 
managing  editor. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Lapp  also  authority 
was  given  the  Executive  board  to  make 
payment  from  the  association's  funds 
when  conditions  allow  of  certain  indebt- 
edness to  Lillian  Henley  of  Indiana  for 
services  rendered. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  act  as  a  committee  on 


relation  of  business  libraries  to  industrial 
organizations.  Miss  Glenn,  Mr  Lapp  and 
Miss  Dobbins  were  named. 

Mr  Lapp  moved  that  it  be  expressed 
as  the  sense  of  the  Special  Libraries  as- 
sociation that  of  the  three  plans  proposed 
by  the  committee  on  a  national  center  for 
municipal  information  the  plan  of  the 
public  affairs  information  service  gives 
the  most  promise  and  that  the  committee 
be  asked  to  work  out  a  plan  along  this 
line.  J.  Cunningham, 

Secv-treas. 


Community  Conference  in  Illinois 

A  **Better  community  conference" 
w^as  held  at  Urbana,  111.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University,  June  21-22. 

There  was  an  attendance  of  about 
330  people  from  outside  Champaign 
and  Urbana.  The  19  sectional  meet- 
ings and  five  general  sessions  of  the 
conference  were  largely  attended  also 
by  students  of  the  University  summer 
session. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  general 
sessions  were  Prof  Graham  Taylor, 
Chicago;  Supt  \V.  A.  Wirt,  Gary; 
Assistant  secretary  of  agriculture 
\>ooman,  Washington ;  Dr  Shailer 
Mathews,  Chicago,  and  Lorado  Taft, 
Chicago. 

One  of  the  sections  was  devoted  to 
the  public  library  and  its  place  among 
community  activities.  An  interesting 
and  helpful  program  was  presented, 
outlining  and  defining  the  place  of  the 
library  in  the  community  and  suggest- 
ing through  addresses  from  persons 
whose  opinions  have  been  gathered 
through  experience,  how  this  could  be 
done. 

"The  Public  library  and  art  in  the  com- 
niunity,"  Eva  Cloud,  Kewanee  public  li- 
brary. 

•*What  the  public  library  does  for  city  of- 
ficials," Florence  R.  Curtis,  University  of 
Illniois. 

"What  the  library  does  for  public  health." 
Lydia   Barrette,  Jacksonville  public  library. 

**Ht)w  the  commission  can  help  small  li- 
braries." Anna  May  Price,  Illinois  library 
extension  commission. 

The  community  conference  for  libra- 
rians will  become  an  annual  event,  and 
in  that  case  the  Library  section  will 
be  continued. 
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Illinois  Library  Association 
Announcements 

The  Illinois  library  association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Ottawa,  Oc- 
tober 11-13.  Headquarters  will  be  at  the 
New  Clifton  hotel,  L.  M.  Harvey,  pro- 
prietor. 

Rates  (American  plan): 

Room  without   bath,   $2.50  a  day. 
Room  with  bath,  $3  a  day. 
The  Hotel  Ottawa,  A.  P.  Richardson, 
manager,  is  situated  about  half  a  block 
from  headquarters. 
Rates  (European  plan): 

Room   without   bath,  $1  a  day. 
Room  with  bath,  $1.50  a  day. 
Reservations  for  all  hotels  should  be 
made  as  early  as  possible. 
Preliminary  announcement  of  program 

(Changes    in    this   program   may   be   necessary) 

Wednesday  afternoon,  October  11. 

2.00  Meeting  of  executive  board. 

3.00  General  meeting. 

Address  of  welcome. 
Address  of  president.    "A  debtor  to  his 
profession." 

Celebrating  Centennial  year.     Mrs  Jes- 
sie Palmer  Weber,  Springfield. 
Reports   of   officers   and   committees. 
Wednesday   evening. 

7.45  Symposium  on   new  books. 

Books  and  pamphlets  of  the  war. 
Thursday    morning,   October    12. 

9.30-12.30  Round  tables.  (Send  suggestions 
to  leaders.) 

Small  and  medium-sized  libraries.  Lead- 
er, Miss  Mabel  Thain,  Public  library, 
Oak  Park. 

Large,  college  and  reference  libraries. 
Leader,  J.  C.  M.  Hanson,  University  of 
Chicago  library,  Chicago. 
School  libraries.  Leader,  Miss  Fanny 
R.  Jackson,  State  normal  school,  Ma- 
comb. 

Business  libraries.     Chicago. 
Illinois      library      trustees'      association. 
President.  J.  L.  O'Donnell,  510  Wood- 
ruff  building,   Joliet. 

Thursday  afternoon. 
Visit  Starved  Rock  park.     Register  on 
Wednesday  for  this  trip. 

Thursday    evening. 
Early  days  in  Illinois,  Randall  Parrish. 
The     Illinois    library    school    students 
will  dine  together  on  Thursday  evening 
preceding  the  address. 

Friday   morning,    October    13. 

9.30  Library  by-products.  Miss  Joanna  G. 
Strange,  New  York  public  library. 
(This  paper  was  read  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  library  association  at 
.Asbury  Park.) 

Report  of  the  Illinois  library  exten- 
sion commission.  Miss  Anna  May 
Price,  Springfield. 


Ways  of  helping  the  community: 
Co-operating  with  the  Board  of 
Health.  Miss  Lydia  M.  Barrette, 
Public  library,  Jacksonville. 
The  high  school  library.  Miss  Helen 
Babcock,  Austin  high  school,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  municipal  reference  bureau.  Miss 
Mabel   Inness,   Public  library.  Gales- 
burg. 
Reports  of  committees,  election  of  of- 
ficers, unfinished  business. 
Adjournment. 
Ottawa  is  on  the  line  of  the  Rock  Is- 
land R.  R.  and  of  the  C.  B.  and  Q.  The 
interurban    runs    east    and    west    from 
Princeton  to  Joliet  (and  from  there  to 
Chicago)  and  north  and  south  from  Ot- 
tawa to  Streator.     By  this  electric  line 
connection  is  made  with  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral at  La  Salle,  the  Santa  Fe  at  Streator, 
and   the   Big   Four  at   Seneca. 


Coming  Meetings 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana 
library  association  will  be  held  at  Indi- 
anapolis, November  8,  9  and  10. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  li- 
brary association  will  be  held  at  Colfax, 
October  11,  12  and  13. 

The  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  assocations 
will  meet  in  joint  session  at  Arkansas 
City,  Kans.,  October  31,  November  1-2. 
Arkansas  City  is  only  three  miles  from 
the  Oklahoma  line. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Keystone 
State  library  association  will  be  held 
October  12-14  at  Galen  Hall,  Werners- 
ville,  Pa. 

The  Massachusetts  library  club,  the 
New  Hampshire  library  association  and 
the  Western  Massachusetts  library 
club  will  hold  a  union  meeting  at 
(jreenfield,  Mass.,  October  19-21. 

The  State  library  association  of 
Michigan  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
at  Lansing,  October  10-12. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri 
library  association  will  be  held  October 
11-13,  1916,  at  Columbia,  Missouri. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
library  association  will  be  held  at  Lin- 
coln, October  11-13. 

The  anual  meeting  of  the  Texas  state 
library  association  will  be  held  at  Gal- 
veston, October  11-13. 
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Library  Meetings 

Maine-— The  twenty-second  meeting  of 
the  Maine  library  association  was  held 
at  the  Litheow  library,  Aue:usta, 
May  15. 

The  president.  Charles  A.  Flagg,  li- 
brarian of  the  Public  library  of  Bangor, 
presented  in  his  address  the  idea  of 
.school  and  library  co(>peration,  espe- 
cially the  establishment  of  branch  li- 
braries in  rural  schools.  He  also  main- 
tained that  the  state  library  should  be 
housed  in  a  building  of  its  own,  and 
immediate  ste])S  should  he  taken  to  se- 
cure the  Blaine  estate  for  this,  as  it  is 
an  admirable  place  for  its  location.  He 
also  advocated  that  the  c>rhce  of  state 
librarian  be  taken  out  of  politics,  the 
salary  to  be  increased  sutticiently  to 
make  possible  the  a])])ointment  and  re- 
tainment  of  a  comj)etent  and  efficient 
man.  He  did  this  on  principle,  making 
no  criticism  of  i)resent  incumbent. 

He  advocated  a  system  of  library  in- 
sl)ection,  similar  to  that  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  state,  and  that  the  libra- 
rians of  small  libraries  maintaining  a 
**Class  A"  standard,  should  receive  a 
certain  per  cent  of  state  money. 

A  resolution  embodying  the  principal 
ideas  of  the  president's  address,  after 
discussion  by  a  s])ecial  committee,  was 
passed. 

"The  library  outlook  in  Maine,'*  was 
presented  by  Mr  Dunnack,  the  state 
librarian. 

Rei)orts  were  also  made  by  J.  W. 
Taylor,  on  school  libraries,  and  Miss 
Brainerd  on  some  of  the  small  libraries. 

Miss  Mary  Averill  spoke  of  the  in- 
struction which  the  Thompson  free 
library  of  Dover  gave  its  schools  in  the 
use  of  books.  The  work  is  counted  as 
a  i)art  of  the  school  curriculum. 

Recent  books  were  discussed  by  Miss 
Furbish,  of  Portland,  and  (ierald  (j. 
Wilder,  of  Bowdoin  College  library. 

Rev  K.  V.  Allen,  chaplain  of  the 
Maine  state  prison,  told  of  his  work  as 
librarian  for  the  prisoners. 

Mary  P.  Farr,  state  organizer,  gave 
some  interesting  experiences  in  pioneer 
library  work. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 


for  the  year:  President,  Gerald  G. 
Wilder,  librarian,  Bowdoin  college; 
vice-presidents,  C.  A.  Flagg,  librarian 
of  the  Public  library.  Bangor,  and 
Julia  Clapp,  Lithgow  library,  Augusta; 
secretary,  Marion  Brainerd,  State  li- 
brary, Augusta;  treasurer,  Edna 
Goodier,  Thornton  academy,  Saco. 
Ralph  K.  Jones, 
Secretar>'. 

Massachusetts— The  ninetieth  meeting 
of  the  Massachusetts  library  club  was 
held  at  Marblehead  and  Beverly  in 
June. 

The  first  meeting  was  welcomed  at 
the  Abbott  public  library,  of  Marble- 
head,  by  President  Trefry,  and  Mr 
Frank  Broughton  gave  an  interesting 
address  on  **Historic  Marblehead." 

Frederick  W.  Jenkins,  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  library  of  New  "York 
City,  gave  an  address  on  "The  joy  of 
being  ready  *' 

Mr  Jenkins  considered  that  a  library 
can  meet  the  demands  of  its  people  if 
it  knows  its  community,  and  is  ready 
with  material  and  resources  of  the  kind 
to  answer  modern  needs.  **The  li- 
brary," he  said,  "must  not  stand  apart 
from  its  community  but  be  a  part  of 
it,  giving  advice  and  help  where  needed 
and  being  as  ready  to  accept  it  from 
any  and  all  who  are  competent  to  give. 
Mr  Jenkins  referred  specifically  to  the 
need  of  understanding  the  problems 
connected  with  recreation,  industrial 
conditions,  the  Americanization  of  the 
immigrant,  the  delinquent  and  the 
Coast  Guard  workers. 

An  interesting  discussion  was  led  by 
George  H.  Tripp,  of  New  Bedford,  on 
"How  to  get  pictures,  and  how^  to  use 
them." 

Mary  L.  Patrick,  supervisor  of 
manual  arts,  Wellesley  public  schools, 
treated  the  subject  of  the  decoration  of 
the  children's  rooms  in  public  libraries 
in  a  concrete  way,  by  means  of  a  dia- 
gram of  the  room,  with  its  furniture, 
light  and  bookcases  indicated.  The 
decorations  of  the  room  were  discussed 
under  three  different  divisions :  a)  pic- 
tures; b)  casts;  c)  pottery. 
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In  discussing  the  high  school  library 
as  a  branch  of  the  public  library,  Miss 
Elizabeth  White,  of  the  Public  library 
of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  said  that  the  public 
library  finds  benefit  from  this  connec- 
tion with  the  high  school  library.  The 
high  school  librarian  takes  charge  of 
the  evening  reference  work,  for  which 
she  is  especially  trained.  The  public 
library  assistants  become  familiar  with 
high  school  books.  Books  are  bor- 
rowed on  both  sides,  so  that  there  is 
less  duplication  than  there  would  be 
if  the  two  libraries  were  not  connected. 
Knowing  the  high  school  collection,  the 
public  library  does  not  duplicate  the 
work  which  should  be  done  in  the  high 
school  branch,  but  sends  the  students 
to  that  library  for  his  material. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Lamprey  presented  an 
interesting  paper  on  some  interesting 
books  worth  while,  particularly  poetry. 
She  did  not  attempt  a  balanced  selec- 
tion, but  commented  upon  books  in 
which  she  had  found  real  joy  reading. 

The  audience  was  highly  enter- 
tained by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams, 
author  of  "The  Clarion,"  who  gave  an 
interesting  address  on  "The  facts  be- 
hind the  news." 

Mr  Huntting  gave  some  notes  on 
book  binding.  Definite  directions 
were  given  for  the  treatment  of  books 
with  shellac.  Mr  Huntting  said  that 
two  thin  coats  of  shellac  would  add 
25%  to  the  life  of  a  book,  besides  pro- 
viding a  sanitary  cover  which  will  not 
spot.  The  librarians  were  much  inter- 
ested in  the  jar  of  his  own  devising  for 
holding  shellac.  He  also  recom- 
mended replacing  the  printed  letters  on 
backs  of  books  by  the  use  of  type,  a 
complete  outfit  of  which  would  cost 
about  $12. 

On  Saturday  the  company  went  to 
Beverly,  where,  after  inspecting  the  re- 
cently erected  library  building,  the  con- 
cluding session  was  held. 

Miss  Clara  W.  Hunt,  of  Brooklyn, 
spoke  on  "Library  work  with  children. 
Does  it  pay?" 

"What  school  boys  like  to  read,"  was 
presented  by  Henry  Howe  Richards, 
librarian  and  teacher  at  Groton  school. 


Mr  Richards  used  his  own  school  as 
an  illustration.  The  compulsory  read- 
ing of  certain  books  has  been  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  what  is  called  a  read- 
ing club.  Under  this  plan,  a  boy  reads 
as  much  or  little  as  he  prefers,  but  he 
must  periodically  make  an  oral  report 
on  his  reading.  As  he  is  ranked  not 
only  on  what  he  has  read,  but  on  his 
understanding  of  it,  the  result  is  the 
boys  read  with  greater  interest  and 
intelligence  than  under  previous  cir- 
cumstances. 

At  the  round  table  on  children's 
reading,  the  statement  was  made  that 
it  has  been  found  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances that  children  of  American 
parents  are  reading  a  poorer  quality  of 
books  than  children  of  foreign  parents. 

Miss  Hunt  emphasized  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  trash  in 
children's  rooms,  and  regarded  a  careful 
selection,  a  knowledge  and  enthusiasm 
for  good  books  as  highly  important. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  a  drive 
along  the  North  Shore,  after  which 
the  club  was  cordially  entertained  at 
the  home  of  Misses  Katherine  P.  and 
Louisa  Loring  at  Pride's  Crossing. 

Massachusetts.— The  conference  of  li- 
brarians in  session  in  Boston,  July 
25-27,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Free 
public  library  commission  of  Massachu- 
setts, brought  together  an  unusual 
number  of  devoted  men  and  women. 
The  conference  was  planned  to  be  of 
special  service  to  those  who  have 
charge  of  libraries  in  small  towns.  The 
commission  for  this  occasion,  employed 
its  power  to  extend  aid  to  librarians  in 
towns  of  less  than  one  million  dollars 
valuation,  by  paying  all  expenses  of 
those  librarians  who  could  not  other- 
wise have  attended  the  conference  from 
such  towns. 

The  guests  of  the  commission  met  for 
the  meetings  at  Simmons  college,  and 
found  rooms  at  the  college  dormitories. 
There  were  113  trustees,  librarians  and 
assistants  in  attendance.  The  purpose 
and  plan  of  the  program  was  to  bring 
before  the  conference  ways  and  means 
of  stimulating  the  service  rendered  by 
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librarians  to  a  broader  and  more  intelli- 
gent influence.  X'arious  phases  of  li- 
brary routine  were  discussed  from  this 
viewpoint. 

Well  conducted  reference  work  and 
the  books  available  for  it  occupied  three 
lectures  by  Miss  Susan  Crampton. 
Miss  K.  Louise  Jones,  library  visitor  of 
the  commi>>ion,  suggested  efficiency  of 
administration  through  simple  meth- 
ods. Miss  Frances  E.  W'iggin,  director 
of  school  extension  service,  Essex  coun- 
ty, presented  a  program  for  vitalizing 
school  work  by  giving  instructions  to 
all  f)Upils  of  certain  grades  in  the  use 
of  the  card  catalog,  reference  books  and 
periodical  index. 

Miss  Florence  Wheeler,  librarian  of  the 
Leominster  public  library,  illustrated 
the  value  of  publicity  through  the 
newspaper,  window  exhibits,  signs,  re- 
cei)tions  and  exhibitions  in  the  library. 
Miss  J,  Maud  Campbell,  director  of 
work  with  foreigners  for  the  library 
commission,  showed  ways  and  means  of 
interesting  the  alien  and  in  vitalizing 
library  service  as  an  aid  to  him  in  se- 
lecting whatever  in  the  best  of  our  way 
of  living  may  be  of  value  to  him,  and  to 
preserve  the  best  of  the  traditions  he 
brings  with  him. 

For  efficiency  in  book  selection,  Miss 
Ida  F.  Farrar,  of  the  Springfield  public 
library,  discussed  the  best  recent  books 
for  the  small  library. 

Mr  John  A.  Lowe,  agent  of  the  com- 
mission, discussed  commission  aids  to 
small  libraries.  He  showed  how  the 
commission  could  aid  in  the  selection  of 
books  and  in  reorganization,  what  the 
visit  of  the  agent  meant  to  the  librarian, 
how  the  commission  could  help  in  the 
conduct  of  the  neighborhood  club  meet- 
ings, and  in  every  way  can  make  the 
small  library  more  efficient. 

Mr  Charles  R.  Green,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts agricultural  college,  discussed 
the  practical  use  in  small  libraries  of 
the  publications  of  that  college. 

Mr  Belden,  librarian  of  the  State  li- 
brary, and  chairman  of  the  commission, 
explained  the  nature  and  function  of 
the  state  library,  the  aid  it  renders  to 
librarians,  and  pointed  out  certain  Mas- 


sachusetts documents  which  are  of  spe- 
cial interest  and  value  to  small  libraries. 

Miss  Ahern  honored  the  conference 
with  her  presence  and  made  an  inspir- 
ing address  on  the  "Floodtide  of  libra- 
rianship,"  afterwards  speaking  briefly 
of  what  the  continuous  reading  of 
Public  Libraries  could  do  for  the  de- 
velopment of  librar>'  service. 

An  exhibit  of  charts,  photographs, 
and  samples  showed  to  the  conference 
in  concrete  form  some  of  the  experi- 
ments which  had  proven  helpful  to 
other  librarians.  Lists  and  material 
for  distribution  were  carried  home  in 
large  quantities  for  a  more  careful  read- 
ing at  home. 

Demonstration  visits  were  made  to 
the  Brookline  public  library,  especially 
for  work  with  children,  and  to  North 
End  branch  of  the  Boston  public  library 
for  work  with  aliens. 

Michigan — The  fourth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula  library  asso- 
ciation was  held  at  the  Public  library 
at  Escanaba,  May  9  and  10. 

At  the  first  session  Miss  Shelley, 
president,  introduced  Dr  Spencer,  of 
Lawrence  college,  who  spoke  on 
"Shakespeare's  people."  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  informal  reception. 

Every  Clover-Land  library  was  rep- 
resented except  Bessemer  and  Iron- 
wood. 

After  the  preliminary  exercises,  on 
the  morning  of  May  10,  Miss  Carpen- 
ter, of  Iron  Mountain,  started  a  lively 
discussion  on  "Rules  we  have  and  rules 
we  need." 

"Budgets  and  appropriations"  were 
discussed  by  Miss  Brubaker,  of  Esca- 
naba. 

The  mayor  of  the  city  spoke  briefly, 
admitting  that  he  was  convinced  of 
the  need  of  financial  support  by  the 
Council,  and  paying  a  high  tribute  to 
the  work  of  Miss  Brubaker,  promising 
that  the  library  should  have  no  fur- 
ther cause  for  complaint  on  his  part  in 
the  matter  of  support. 

Mrs.  Grierson,  of  Calumet,  gave  a 
helpful  talk  on  "Fines  and  over-due 
books."     She  supported  the  idea  that 
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fines  were  necessary  for  both  adults 
and  children,  and  that  by  enforcing  the 
rules  children  are  taught  a  desirable 
civic  lesson  in  respect  for  public 
property. 

A  book  symposium  followed. 

The  mayor  announced  that  the 
school  board  had  granted  the  teachers 
a  half  holiday,  and  the  association  was 
invited  to  hold  the  afternoon  session  in 
the  high  school  auditorium  to  provide 
the  necessary  room.  The  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  the  mayor  provided 
automobiles  to  carry  the  members  to 
the  high  school  for  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion. 

The  first  address  was  by  Miss  Miller, 
of  Menominee,  who  told  what  a  public 
library  can  do  to  aid  in  building  up  a 
more  efficient  high  school  library. 

An  address  by  Principal  Lint,  of  Es- 
canaba,  on  "The  librarian  and  the  high 
school  student,"  showed  the  librarian 
the  necessity  of  becoming  better  ac- 
quainted with  young  people. 

Miss  McCollough,  of  Hancock,  gave 
a  helpful  paper  on  "Library  aids  to 
school  work,"  referring  to  such  aids  as 
were  then  on  exhibition  at  the  meeting. 

Miss  Kellogg,  of  Painesdale,  dis- 
cussed "Reading  for  intermediates," 
after  which*  discussion  became  general 
on  this  group  of  school  topics. 

Miss  Andrews,  of  Marinette,  Wis., 
spoke  on  the  fine  results  obtained  by 
the  country  traveling  libraries. 

At  the  business  session  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected :  President, 
Lura  E.  Brubaker,  Escanaba;  vice- 
president,  Mrs  Marie  F.  Grierson,  Calu- 
met;  secretary-treasurer,  Miss  Ethel 
Kellow,  Painesdale. 

Riesolutions  of  appreciation  of  the 
hospitality  and  interest  of  Escanaba 
and  its  people  were  voted.  Invitations 
for  the  next  meeting  were  received 
from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Houghton. 

At  the  evening  session  Nina  K.  Pres- 
ton, state  library  visitor,  reviewed  the 
advance  of  publicity  methods  in  li- 
brary work  and  urged  strongly  more 
work  of  this  kind. 

Zana  K.  Miller, 
Secretary. 


Library  Schools. 
University  of  Illinois 

Registration  occurred  September 
18-19  and  the  regular  college  year  be- 
gan September  20,  with  a  large  regis- 
tration in  the  Library  school,  both  of 
freshmen  and  of  college  graduates  for 
the  one-year  course. 

Elizabeth  Jacobs,  '16,  cataloger,  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  library. 

Elsie  Cruttenden,  *16,  cataloger,  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago. 

Margaret  Welch,  *16,  temporary 
cataloger.  Harvard  University  library. 

Amy  Freeman  is  to  join  the  chil- 
dren's department  staff  and  class  in  the 
Cleveland  public  library. 

Harriet  Ames,  '16,  has  resigned  from 
the  Brooklyn  public  library  and  accept- 
ed a  position  as  librarian  of  the  Normal 
school,  Danbury,  Connecticut. 

Estelle  Louise  Freeman,  '16,  was 
married  August  31  to  Earle  Oliver 
Turner. 

Esther  Whitcomb  Sawyer,  '03-05, 
was  married  September  6  to  Robert 
Perry  Capron. 

New  York  public  library 

Miss  Mary  W.  Plummer,  principal 
of  the  school  during  the  first  five  years 
of  its  existence,  has  been  compelled 
by  continued  ill  health  to  give  up  all 
idea  of  resuming  her  work  with  the 
school  for  the  coming  year. 

The  school  has  been  fortunate  in  se- 
curing as  principal  Prof  Azariah  S. 
Root,  librarian  of  Oberlin  college, 
Oberlin,  Ohio.  Prof  Root  can  come 
for  only  one  year,  having  secured  a 
leave  of'  absence  from  Oberlin  for  that 
purpose.  He  received  his  A.  B.  from 
Oberlin  in  1884,  and  his  A.  M.  in  1887, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  librarian 
of  the  college  library,  which  is  also  the 
library  of  the  town.  He  has  therefore 
had  the  advantage  of  both  college  and 
public  library  experience.  Since  1910 
he  has  been  chairman  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
committee  on  library  training,  and  has 
had  unusual  opportunities  for  the  study 
of  the  library  school  situation  in  this 
country.  In  1898-9  he  studied  under 
Dziatzko  at  the  University  of  Gottin- 
gen.    Since  1890  he  has  been  professor 
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of  bibliography  at  Obcrlin,  and  is  a 
member  of  various  bibliographical 
societies. 

I'iiere  will  be  several  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  the  faculty.  Miss  Agnes 
\'an  V'alkenburgh,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  faculty  for  the  past  tive 
years,  has  resigneti  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  H.  \V.  Wilson  Company.  The 
school  regrets  lo^ing  her  valuable  serv- 
ices, and  wishes  her  all  success  in  her 
new  work.  Miss  Corinne  Bacon,  for- 
merly director  of  the  Drexel  Institute 
library  school,  and  at  present  associat- 
ed with  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company, 
will  conduct  the  course  in  book  selec- 
tion. Miss  Isabella  M.  Cooper,  B.  L.  S., 
Albany,  VK)H,  will  c(Miduct  the  course 
in  cataloging.  Miss  Cooper  has  taught 
at  the  Simmons  College  library  school, 
as  well  as  in  the  summer  school  of  the 
Iowa  library  commission.  Miss  Mary 
L.  Sutliff  and  the  other  members  of  the 
faculty  will  continue  their  work  as  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

K.   H.  Andkrson, 
Director  New  York  public  library. 
Pratt  institute 

At  the  alumni  supper  in  June  there 
were  108  i)resent,  representing  22 
classes.  18^)7,  HX)5,  1907  and  1912,  being 
the  only  one*^  not  represented.  The 
classes  of  1896  and  1906  presented  a 
seven  branch  candlestick  to  the  school. 
The  class  of  1916  left  as  their  memorial 
a  beautiful  silver  teapot  and  silver 
lemon  fork. 

Over  100  Pratt  graduates  were  pres- 
ent at  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  some  time 
during  the  week. 

Rachel  Rhoades,  '11,  was  married 
June  24  to  Frank  V.  Anderson.  Mrs 
Anderson  is  to  be  an  assistant  in  the 
New  York  public  library  during  the 
coming  year,  while  both  she  and  Mr. 
Anderson  will  take  work  at  Pratt  in- 
stitute in  addition. 

Katherine  P.  Ferris,  ^12,  has  been 
made  librarian  of  the  County  library, 
Hanford,  Cal. 

Amelia  H.  Robie,  M4,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Children's  department  of 
the  Cleveland  public  library. 

Helen  H.   Morgan,  '15,  has  become 


cataloger   in   the   Cincinnati  public  li- 
brary. 

Evelyn  Brooks,  '16.  lias  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Cataloging  department 
of  Yale  university  library. 

M.  Gladys  Rush,  '16,  has  been  made 
reference  librarian  of  the  Public  library 
of  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Minnie  T.  Stickney,  '16,  joined  the 
cataloging  staff  of  the  Public  library  of 
Detroit.  Josephine  Rathbone, 

Vice-Director. 
Simmons  college 

Additional  appointments  were  made 
during  vacation  as  follows : 

Margaret  F.  Barss,  '15-16,  assistant  in 
the  Public  library,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  Bell,  '16,  librarian  of  Irving 
and  Casson,  Boston,  Mass. 

Barbara  M.  Bolles,  '15-16,  to  the  cat- 
aloging staff  of  the  Universit}^  of  Mis- 
souri library. 

Anne  M.  Davies,  '15-' 16,  to  a  position 
in  the  reference  department  of  the  Pub- 
lic library,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Margaret  Heimer,  '16,  and  Caroline 
Righter,  '16,  librarians  of  the  High 
school  library  at  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Esther  W.  Kingsbury,  '15-16,  to  the 
cataloging  department  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  library. 

Ethelwyn  Manning,  '15-16,  head  cata- 
loger in  the  Amherst  college  librar}\ 

Joice  Scarf,  '15-16,  general  assistant 
in  the  Public  library,  Medford,  Oregon. 

Lorna  Wardwell,  '16,  assistant  in  the 
Public  library,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Anne  Harwood,  '13,  assistant  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolog}^ 
library. 

Mabel  Brown,  '10-11,  librarian  of  the 
National  committee  on  mental  hygiene, 
New  York  City. 

Mabel  McCames,  '15-16,  librarian  of 
the  Peddie  Institute  library,  Hights- 
town,  New  Jersey. 

Ethel  Wigmore,  '15-16,  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  library,  Orono,  Maine. 

Helen  Giere,  '16,  assistant  in  the  chil- 
dren's department  in  the  New  York  pub- 
lic library. 

Chie  Hirano,  special,  '16,  is  cataloging 
Japanese  and  Chinese  material  in  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
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Florence  Sutherland,  '08,  has  re- 
signed from  the  Seward  Park  branch 
of  the  New  York  public  library  to  take 
a  position  in  the  Kern  County  library 
at  Bakersfield,  California. 

June  Richardson  Donnelly, 
Director. 
Syracuse  university 

There  were  28  students  graduated 
from  this  school  in  the  class  of  1915. 
One  spent  five  years  in  college,  sixteen 
spent  four  years  and  eleven  spent  only 
the  two  years  necessary  for  completing 
the  technical  work  in  the  library  school. 

Aimie  Peters,  '12,  who  resigned  from 
the  Syracuse  University  library  last  year 
to  accept  a  position  in  the  library  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  returns  to  Syra- 
cuse for  the  coming  year. 

May  Angel,  '13,  who  has  been  in  the 
Brooklyn  public  library,  has  resigned,  in 
order  to  do  library  work  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr  Grenfell  among  the  Lab- 
rador fishermen. 

Ruth  Judd,  '14,  who  was  assistant  in 
the  Silas  Bronson  memorial  hbrary  at 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  during  the  past  year, 
has  joined  the  cataloging  staff  of  the 
Syracuse  University  library. 

E.  E.  Sperry, 

Director. 
Western  Reserve  university 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  the  school 
has  to  accept  the  resignation  of  Miss 
Nelle  C.  White,  who  has  been  so  well 
beloved  as  secretary  during  the  last  seven 
years  and  who  goes  to  another  secre- 
tarial position  in  the  East. 

The  resignation  of  Miss  Mary  H.  Clark 
as  assistant  instructor  was  also  an- 
nounced with  regret. 

At  the  Alumni  meeting  the  following 
officers  were  elected :  President,  Pauline 
Reich,  '13;  first  vice-president,  Abbie  I. 
Ward,  '12;  second  vice-president,  Viola 
B.  Phillips,  '14;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
EmeliaE.  Wefel, '11. 

At  the  commencement  on  June  15,  the 
degree  of  B.  S.  was  granted  for  the  first 
time  in  the  combined  course  of  the  Col- 
lege for  women  and  the  Library  school 
to  the  following  candidates:  Clara  L. 
Angell,  '15;  Ruth  A.  Brown,  '14;  Helen 


B.  Lewis,  '15;  Sarah  Louise  Lewis,  '16; 
Mildred  C.  McAfee,  '15. 

Thirza  E.  Grant,  '08,  has  resigned  her 
position  of  reference  librarian  at  Oberlin 
college  to  become  instructor  in  this 
library  school  for  the  year  1916-17. 

Marthan  Sanborn,  '09,  has  resigned 
her  position  as  librarian  of  the  Morning- 
side  college,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  take 
effect  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and 
will  spend  the  coming  winter  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Vera  A.  Price,  '10.  librarian  of  the 
Public  library,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  has  re- 
signed her  position  to  be  married,  and 
Clara  L.  Angell,  '15,  has  been  appointed 
to  fill  the  position. 

Margaret  Rusbatch,  '12,  first  assistant, 
stations  department  of  the  Cleveland  pub- 
lic library,  has  resigned  her  position  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  Public  library, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Mildred  McAfee,  '15,  has  been  ap- 
pointed first  assistant  in  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  New  York  public  library. 

Cards  have  been  received  announcing 
the  marriage  of  Louise  E.  B.-iiley,  '15,  to 
Gerald  Henry  Burgess  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Violet  Austin,  '15,  has  resigned  her 
position  in  Buffalo,  and  is  returning  to 
her  home  in  Honolulu. 

The  appointments  of  the  class  of  1916 
are  as  follows: 

Mildred  I.  Braun,  assistant.  Public  library, 
East  Cleveland. 

Hazel  G.  Caldwell,  cataloger,  Public 
library,  Lakewood. 

Mrs  Mura  Moore  Craine,  children's  libra- 
rian. North  branch,  Minneapolis. 

Alice  W.  Curtis,  assistant.  Public  library, 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

Rachel  B.  Forbush,  assistant,  Public 
library.  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

Louise  E.  Grant,  children's  librarian,  Pills- 
bury  branch,  Minneapolis. 

Jane  I.  Kuhns,  reference  assistant,  Adel- 
bert  College  library,  Cleveland. 

Florence  E.  Mettler,  cataloger,  Public 
library,  Minneapolis. 

Anna  E.  Peterson,  reference  assistant, 
University  of  Iowa  library,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Adelaide  C.  Rood,  assistant,  Sumner  branch, 
Minneapolis. 

Hortense  Stetler,  assistant.  Public  library. 
Mason  City,  Iowa. 

Blanche  Tate,  senior  branch  assistant. 
Public  library,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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Helen  M.  Tattershall,  branch  librarian. 
Public  library,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Frances  Tetlak,  catalojsjer,  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance  college,  Cambridge  Springs, 
Pa. 

Harriet  P.  Turner,  assistant,  Public 
library.  Kcwanee,  Ulinois. 

Winifred     Brooker,     Louise     Lewis,     Ida 
Lucht,  and  Xora  M.  W.  Clark,  will  return  to 
the  staff  of  the  Cleveland  public  library. 
Alice  S.  Tyler, 

Director. 

On  June  30,  the  training;  class  of 
1915-6  in  the  Library  association,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  finisiied  the  nine  months 
of  training.  There  were  eight  students 
who  completed  the  course. 

Of  the  1<S  graduates  of  the  train- 
ing class  since  its  organization  two  years 
ago,  seven  received  appointments  in  the 
Portland  library  and  one  each  in  Hood 
River,  Salem,  and  Seattle,  Wash. 

A  select  class  of  15  were  instructed 
in  the  methods  of  library  service  in  a 
class  installed  in  the  Bay  Ridge  even- 
ing high  school  for  women,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  by  the  Board  of  education. 

This  school  is  a  vocational  high 
school  for  women,  and  offered  to  meet 
the  demand  from  young  women  who 
cannot  afford  to  give  up  their  day  posi- 
tions to  take  special  instruction.  The 
requirement  of  the  library  course  is  a 
high  school  education  or  its  equivalent. 
The  course  is  two  years  in  length,  four 
evenings  a  week,  and  is  followed  ac- 
cording to  the  outlines  of  the  Brooklyn 
public  library.  It  is  not  intended  as  a 
comi)lete  preparation  for  a  good  posi- 
tion, but  as  a  stepping  stone  into  the 
library  fu-Id.  A  term  of  practice  work 
in  one  of  the  public  libraries  will  fol- 
low completion  of  course. 
Summer  schools 

The  sixth  summer  session  of  the  Illi- 
nois library  school  was  held  from  June 
19  to  July  29. 

The  instructors  were  E.  J.  Reece  and 
Ethel  Bond  of  the  regular  Library 
school  faculty,  assisted  by  Dorothy 
Cook  and  Ella  Campbell.  Ten  lec- 
tures on  children's  literature  were 
given  by  Eva  Cloud,  librarian  of  the 
Kewanee  public  library. 

There  were  23  students  from  Illi- 
nois libraries,  and  one  each  from  Wis- 


consin, Minnesota,  Tennessee,  Texas 
and  Kentucky.  All  were  connected 
with  libraries. 

The  lectures  were  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  problems  relating  to  the 
work.  A  number  of  the  lectures  by 
persons  familiar  with  particular  types 
of  literature  were  given  in  the  Book 
selection  course.  The  subjects  of  the 
lectures  were:  The  literature  of  out-of- 
doors;  History  material;  Modem  fic- 
tion ;  Dramatic  literature ;  Good  biog- 
raphies ;  Religious  books ;  Books  on 
agriculture. 

A  district  meeting  of  librarians  of 
East  Central  Illinois  was  held  during 
the  fifth  week  of  the  session.  The 
round  table  discussions  were  led  by 
Miss  Dill,  of  Decatur;  Miss  Smith,  of 
Morris;  Miss  Troy,  of  Hoopeston,  and 
Miss  Kratz,  of  Champaign.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Miss  Gray  of  Mattoon; 
Miss  MeHarry,  of  Paxton;  Mrs  Weber, 
of  Springfield,  Miss  Price  and  Mr 
Reece. 

The  value  of  the  summer  session  was 
increased  by  a  **Better  community  con- 
ference," participated  in  by  various 
agencies  throughout  Illinois,  interested 
in  community  welfare,  conducted  June 
20-22  by  Dr  Hieronymus,  Community 
advisor  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

One  of  the  meetings  was  devoted  to 
the  influence  of  the  Public  library  in 
the  community.  The  other  sessions  of 
the  conference  gave  the  students  an 
opportunity  to  hear  some  of  the  best 
speakers,  prominent  in  the  general 
movement. 

The  entertainments,  general  lec- 
tures and  social  features  of  the  univer- 
sity were  opened  to  the  library  stu- 
dents. 

Over  100  Illinois  librarians  have  at- 
tended these  summer  courses  in  the 
last  six  years. 

P.  L.  Windsor, 
Director. 

Iowa  summer  school 
The  Iowa  summer  school  held  as 
usual  at  the  State  university,  by  the 
Commission,  was,  despite  the  unseemly 
weather,  a  pleasant  and  profitable  ses- 
sion. 
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The  instructors  were  Malcolm  G. 
Wyer,  director,  Anna  G.  Penrose, 
Grace  Shellenberger,  Blanche  D. 
Watts  and  Miss  Robinson,  of  the  Iowa 
state  commission. 

The  general  library  session  of  two 
days  proved  very  helpful  and  inspir- 
ing. Addresses  were  made  by  Miss 
Robinson,  Mr  Brigham,  Miss-  Drake 
of  Sioux  City,  Mr  Rush  of  Des  Moines, 
Miss  Spencer  of  South  Dakota,  Dr 
Shambaugh,  Prof  Ansley  and  Miss 
Armstrong  of  Council  Bluffs. 

Mr  Dickerson,  Grinnell  college ;  Miss 
Clark  of  the  Commission  staff;  Miss 
Hagey,  Cedar  Rapids;  Miss  Stocker, 
Muscatine;  Mrs  Murray,  Grundy  Cen- 
ter; Miss  Logston,  Colfax,  and  Miss 
Tobitt  of  Omaha,  were  visitors  early 
in  the  term. 

There  were  21  members  of  the  class. 
Simmons  college 

The  course  in  "Library  work  with 
children,"  given  by  Miss  Alice  Higgins, 
had  14  members.  Miss  Tyler,  of 
New  York,  added  much  to  this  course 
by  her  lecture  on  "Storytelling,"  fol- 
lowed by  an  hour  of  stories  delightfully 
illustrating  her  points. 

Other  visiting  lecturers  who  con- 
tributed to  the  value  of  the  session  were 
Mr  A.  L.  Bailey  of  Wilmington,  who 
spoke  on  Binding  for  libraries,  James 
McMillen,  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Ahern, 
editor  of  Public  Libraries. 

The  students  had  also  the  advantage 
of  hearing  many  of  the  lectures  on  the 
program  of  the  Library  conference  held 
at  Simmons  by  the  Massachusetts  Free 
public  library  commission,  July  25-28. 
This  meeting,  the  first  of  its  kind  with 
which  the  college  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  associated,  was  an  event  of 
special  significance,  and  the  fresh  con- 
tact with  over  100  Massachusetts  li- 
brarians was  felt  to  be  a  broadening  ex- 
perience. 

In  general,  the  summer  courses  in  this 
school  are  not  parallel,  in  time  or  con- 
tent, to  any  given  in  the  four-year  course 
leading  to  the  degree,  and  are  therefore 
not  given  college  credit,  but  the  faculty 
this  year  recognized  the  summer  course 


in  "Library  work  with  children"  as  a 
substitute  for  the  regular  course,  as  it 
is  equivalent  in  both  time  and  content, 
in  the  case  of  two  imdergraduates, 
thereby  establishing  a  new  precedent. 
June  Richardson  Donnelly. 
Ontario 

A  short  course  in  library  training  is 
to  be  given  under  the  direction  of  the 
public  libraries  branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  education,  Ontario,  at  the 
Dovercourt  branch  of  the  Toronto  pub- 
lic library.  Sept  11-Oct  10. 

The  course  is  of  an  elementary  char- 
acter, and  special  attention  is  to  be 
given  to  the  students  from  the  smaller 
libraries.  It  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  W.  O.  Carson,  superintendent 
of  Public  libraries  of  Ontario,  assisted 
by  Miss  Winifred  Barnstead,  chief  of 
the  cataloging  department  of  the  To- 
ronto public  library;  Miss  Dorothy 
Bray,  Thamesford  public  library 
(Western  Reserve  university,  L.  S.)  ; 
Miss  Lillian  Smith,  chief  of  children's 
work  in  the  Toronto  public  library; 
Miss  Marion  H.  Baxter,  reference  li- 
brarian of  the  London  public  library. 

Special  lectures  will  be  given  by  lead- 
ing library  workers  of  the  province. 


An  Important  Decision 

The  Supreme  court  of  Wisconsin 
has  decided  in  favor  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  in  the  case 
recently  brought  before  it.  It  was  con- 
tended before  the  court  that  the  La 
Crosse  library,  governed  by  a  self-per- 
petuating board  of  trustees,  a  gift  from 
C.  C.  Washburn,  supported  by  endow- 
ment, was  a  private  institution,  not 
entitled  to  public  aid.  The  body  of  the 
decision  was  that  the  trustees  are  in 
law  required  to  devote  the  funds  fur- 
nished them  by  the  city  for  library 
support  in  all  respects  for  the  benefit 
of  the  city,  as  if  they  were  elected  by 
the  common  council.  Should  any  de- 
linquencies occur,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  public  duties,  they  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  such  funds  in  the  same 
measure  as  are  trustees  of  libraries 
established  by  cities. 
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School  Libraries 

Report    of     School     Libraries    section     of 
A.  L.  A. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
School  Libraries  section  was  held  at  the 
New  Monterey  on  June  29,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  about  300,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Hall,  Girls'  high  school,  Brooklyn,  chair- 
man of  the  section,  presiding;  Miss  Alice 
A.  Blanchard,  Public  library,  Newark, 
secretary. 

The  papers  and  discussions  centered 
about  the  topic  **The  national  campaign 
for  better  school  libraries."  Mr  C.  C. 
Certain,  recently  of  the  J'olytechnic  in- 
stitute, Auburn,  Ala.,  now  of  the  Cass 
Technical  high  school,  Detroit,  read  the 
first  pa])er,  taking  as  his  subject  *'The 
school  library  situation  in  the  south." 

Mr  Certain  read  several  of  the  an- 
swers to  a  survey  questionaire  sent  to 
schools.  These  re])lies  were  prompt  and 
interesting,  all  showing  clearly  tlie  great 
need  for  better  library  service  in  the 
southern  states  and  the  eager  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  schools  to  improve  con- 
ditions. 

A  j)aper  by  James  F.  Hosic,  Chicago 
normal  college,  on  the  place  of  the  school 
library   in   modern   education,    followed. 

l)r  Hosic  said  in  part : 

Tlic  modern  hi^h  school  course  has 
ceased  to  he  a  college  preparatory  institu- 
tion and  is  becoming?  a  place  where  the 
youth  of  our  democracy  may  obtain  a  lib- 
eral education  combined  with  preparation 
for  a  specific  vocation,  and  the  assumption 
is  that  students  will  need  that  many-sided 
development  which  only  a  curriculum  of 
studies  made  up  from  all  aspects  of  modern 
life  can  provide.  In  the  new  scheme  of 
things  the  library  is  indispensable.  At  best 
the  text  book  can  be  only  a  sort  of  lab- 
oratory manual.  Pupils  must  go  elsewhere 
for  facts.  This  means  in  history  the  use 
of  maps,  pictures,  chronological  tables,  bi- 
ographies, eye  witness  accounts;  in  English 
numerous  examples  of  good  writing  by  con- 
temporary authors,  information  on  topics 
to  be  developed  and  presented  in  class;  in 
science,  the  use  of  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  pupil  is  expected  not  merely  to 
read  and  remember,  but  to  read,  select, 
evaluate,  and  organize.  He  must  have  ac- 
cess to  well-filled  library  shelves  and  be- 
come a  skillful  user  of  the  printed  book. 


A  second  reason  why  the  school  library 
is  indispensable  in  modern  education  is  be- 
cause the  school  must  develop  in  students 
the  reading  habit.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  giving  them  the  opportunity  of  com- 
panionship with  books,  the  chance  to  browse 
and   select,  the  use  of  a  good   library. 

Following  Dr  Hosiers  paper  the  meet- 
ing was  devoted  to  a  symposium  on  the 
subject:  How  can  we  further  the  school 
library  movement? 

Dr  Azariah  S.  Root,  Oberlin  college, 
spoke  first  on,  What  the  college  and 
university  can  do. 

Dr  Root  said  in  part : 

Since  90Vf  of  high  school  teachers  arc 
college  trained  the  responsibility  for  good 
school  library  work  depends  largely  upon 
the  colleges.  We  can  not  have  good  school 
libraries  until  teachers,  as  college  students. 
learn  what  good  libraries  are  and  how  to 
use  them.  A  teacher's  ideal  of  what  a  li- 
brary can  do  will  not  rise  above  what  he 
found  it  in  his  college  days.  The  college 
must,  therefore,  first  make  its  library  so 
efficient  and  so  well  adjusted  to  the  stu- 
dent's needs  that  he  will  use  it  and,  second, 
because  the  student  will  go  out  to  give 
the  same  kind  of  instruction  that  he  got 
in  college,  must  require  intelligent  use  of 
the  library  by  its  faculty. 

The  judicious  use  of  supplementary  read- 
ing is  of  great  importance.  Students  who 
are  to  become  high  school  teachers  should 
not  be  instructed  as  if  they  were  working 
for  Ph.  D.  degrees.  The  college  faculty 
must  know  how  to  use  reference  material 
which  will  make  their  subjects  alive  to  stu- 
dents. Furthermore,  teachers  must  know 
the  elements  of  library  economy,  or  rather, 
the  use  of  the  library.  They  must  know 
something  about  classification,  various  types 
of  libraries,  library  etiquette,  the  value  of 
unity  in   classification   and  cataloging. 

With  such  instruction  oflFered  generally 
in  colleges  it  would  be  easy  to  supply  sat- 
isfactory libraries  for  high  schools,  even 
in  the  large  proportion  of  high  schools 
where  it  is  not  possible  to  have  trained 
librarians. 

H.  E.  Legler,  Chicago  public  library, 
followed  Dr  Root  with  a  paper  on  How 
the  public  library  can  help  in  develop- 
ing high  school  libraries. 

Mr  Legler  said: 

Out  of  the  968  public  high  schools  in 
cities  of  8.000  population  there  are  less  than 
500  of  such  strength  as  to  invite  considera- 
tion in  connection  with  library  organiza- 
tion    on    the    basis    of    full    effectiveness. 
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namely,  suitable  quarters,  ample  book  col- 
lections, trained  teacher-librarians  or  li- 
brarian-teachers for  full  time  service. 

Organization  of  high  school  libraries  is 
justified  by  the  increasing  importance  of 
secondary  education  in  the  development  of 
every  interest  that  makes  for  community 
betterment.  The  question  of  library  or 
school  management  is  as  yet  undetermined: 
It  would  seem  the  wiser  policy  to  entrust 
to  the  public  library  the  direction  of  the 
high  school  library.  If  the  library  has  the 
responsibility  of  management  some  of  the 
ways  and  means  to  be  employed  in  further- 
ance of  common  aims  are  staff  organization 
through  trained  and  experienced  librarians 
possessing  university  education  and  the 
teaching  point  of  view;  such  intimate  fusing 
of  school  and  library  resources  as  will  en- 
able faculty  and  student  use  of  materials 
to  the  fullest  possibility;  instruction  of 
freshman  and  sophomore  classes  in  the  use 
of  reference  books,  catalogs  and  biblio- 
graphic apparatus. 

A  paper  by  Miss  Eflie  L.  Power, 
Carnegie  library,  Pittsburgh,  was  read. 
Her  subject  was  What  the  public  library 
can  do  for  high  schools. 

Library  work  in  elementary  schools 
has  been  developed  on  a  strong  co-oper- 
ative basis,  along  practical  lines,  its  aim 
being  to  train  to  an  appreciation  of  good 
books  and  an  intelligent  use  of  public 
library  resources.  Departmental  use 
is  more  fully  developed  in  grade 
schools  than  in  high  schools.  More  and 
better  service  along  old  lines  rather 
than  old  service  along  many  lines  is 
what  the  modern  grade  school  asks  of 
the  modern  public  library. 

Miss  Orpha  M.  Peters,  Public  li- 
brary, Gary,  Ind.,  read  a  paper  on  What 
the  public  library  can  do  for  rural 
schools,  describing  in  some  detail  possi- 
ble library-and-rural-school  activities  and 
urging  the  need  for  their  further  exten- 
sion. 'The  methods  used,"  she  said, 
"are  not  so  important  as  that  results  be 
obtained.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
adequate  library  facilities  will  be  more 
readily  and  firmly  established  through 
the  pooling  of  library  and  school  inter- 
ests and  funds;  township  or  county 
supervision  by  the  public  library  with  a 
staff  especially  trained  for  the  work; 
teachers  who  know  how  to  judge  a  book 
and  who  know  and  love  good  children's 
books." 

At  the  second  session,  on   Saturday, 


there  was  a  most  enthusiastic  attendance 
of  about  200. 

M.  Louise  Converse,  Central  State 
normal  school,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich., 
opened  the  discussion  by  a  talk  on  the 
subject  of  picture  collections,  their  value 
and  methods  of  caring  for  them. 

Miss  Converse  considers  a  picture  col- 
lection one  of  the  normal  school's  best 
teaching  methods,  both  as  a  means  of 
cultivating  a  taste  for  good  pictures  and 
as  aid  in  illustrating  definite  lessons. 
She  advised  mounting  boards  12^x14^4 
inches,  classification,  using  travel  num- 
bers as  closely  as  possible  and  a  brief 
catalog. 

Mr  Kerr,  Kansas  State  normal  school, 
raised  the  question  of  the  -advisability  of 
cataloging  pictures.  With  him,  Mr 
Hodges,  Cincinnati,  Miss  Whitcomb, 
Chicago,  and  Mr  Wright,  Kansas  City, 
urged  that  a  picture  collection  catalog  be- 
cause of  its  expense  and  the  difficulty 
involved  in  using  it  was  not  worth  while. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  the 
meeting  was  divided,  in  order  that  two 
round-table  conferences,  one  for  high 
school  librarians,  the  other  for  normal 
school  librarians,  might  be  held  at  the 
same  time.  Miss  Hall  conducted  the 
conference  for  high  school  librarians; 
Miss  Thompson,  State  normal  school, 
Newark,  that  for  normal  school  libra- 
rians. 

The  high  school  meeting  opened  with 
a  question  box  discussion  led  by  Miss 
Bessie  Sargeant-Smith,  Cleveland  public 
library.  From  many  questions  covering 
a  wide  range  of  topics  the  one  chosen 
as  most  in  demand  was:  Is  it  advisable 
to  open  the  high  school  library  to  the 
public  ? 

Purd  B.  Wright,  Kansas  City,  Sam- 
uel H.  Kanck,  Grand  Rapids,  Dr  Sher- 
man Williams,  N.  Y.  State  education  de- 
partment, spoke  strongly  in  favor  of 
opening  high  school  libraries  to  the  pub- 
lic. H.  E.  Legler,  Chicago,  W.  H.  Brett, 
Cleveland,  and  Miss  Smith,  Cleveland, 
on  the  other  hand,  out  of  their  experi- 
ence questioned  as  strongly  the  advis- 
ability of  so  doiner,  on  the  ground  that 
the  use  of  the  library  by  the  public 
crowded  out  the  students  and  the  book 
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collection  could  not  be  as  well  adapted 
to  the  students'  needs.  Mr  Ranck  de- 
scribed in  detail  the  Grand  Rapids 
method  of  successfully  administering 
school  libraries  which  are  open  to  the 
public,  laying  stress  upon  the  necessity 
to  close  co-operation  between  the  school 
and  the  library,  and  the  prerequisites  of 
outside  entrances  for  school  libraries, 
and,  for  librarians,  proper  training  per- 
sonality and  experience. 

Miss  Hall  then  took  the  chair  and 
called  for  brief  informal  reports  con- 
cerning specific  kinds  of  work  done  by 
different  high  school  libraries.  Miss 
Louise  Smith,  Lincoln  high  school,  Ta- 
coma,  described  a  library  assignment 
card  used  by  teachers  sending  classes  for 
special  reference  material;  Miss  Tobitt, 
Omaha,  described  Omaha's  new  high 
school  library;  Miss  White,  Passaic,  N. 
J.,  told  of  the  Passaic  method  of  book 
purchase. 

The  topic  of  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  library  was  suggested.  This  was 
such  a  popular  subject  and  brought  out 
so  many  questions  that  the  meeting  was 
given  over  to  its  discussion.  It  was 
found  that  nearly  every  high  school  li- 
brarian present  was  giving  systematic 
library  instruction,  with  credit  given  by 
the  school.  Miss  Smith  of  Tacoma  re- 
ported that  the  teachers  in  her  school 
had  asked  for  a  course  for  their  own 
benefit. 

Miss  Hall  paid  an  appreciative  tribute 
to  Miss  Laura  Newbold  Mann,  Central 
high  school,  Washington;  Miss  Florence 
M.  Hopkins,  Central  high  school,  De- 
troit, and  to  the  Cleveland  librarians  for 
their  splendid  work  in  developing  high 
school  library  instruction. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
1916:  Miss  Ida  M.  Mendenhall,  State 
normal  school,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  chair- 
man; Miss  Elizabeth  White,  Passaic, 
vice-chairman;  Miss  Orpha  M.  Peters, 
Gary,  Ind.,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

During  the  conference  the  School  Li- 
braries section  held  a  most  successful 
exhibit.  The  work  of  high  schools  was 
shown  by  a  collection  of  loose  leaf  scrap 
books  contributed  by  representative  high 
school  libraries  throughout  the  country 


showing  photographs  of  rooms  and 
equipment,  floor  plans,  forms  used,  book 
lists,  etc.  These  scrap  books  containing 
a  wealth  of  valuable  material  are  to  be 
available  as  a  loan  collection  on  applica- 
tion to  Miss  Hall.  A  scrap  book  collec- 
tion of  mounted  courses  of  study  used 
by  normal  schools;  a  selection  of  pic- 
tures from  the  picture  collection  of  the 
Newark  pubUc  library;  charts  and 
pamphlets  describing  the  work  done  with 
rural  schools  in  Wisconsin,  Missouri  and 
Gar>' ;  and  a  permanent  loan  collection  of 
over  100  book  lists  from  public  libraries 
and  state  commissions  were  also  shown 
and  used  continually  throughout  the 
week  of  the  conference. 

Alice  A.  Blanchard, 
Secretary. 

Normal   School   libraries 

Miss  Nancy  I.  Thompson,  Newark,  N. 
J.,  led  the  normal  school  roimd  table 
which  convened  directly  after  the  joint 
session  of  high  school  and  normal  school 
Ubrarians. 

O.  S.  Rice,  State  supervisor  of  school 
libraries,  Wisconsin,  was  the  first 
speaker.  He  outlined  in  a  most  inter- 
esting way  the  history  of  the  compila- 
tion of  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "How  to 
use  the  school  library,"  by  the  State  de- 
partment of  education,  Madison,  Wis- 
consin. He  argued  that  a  teacher  is  not 
expected  to  teach  geography  without  a 
textbook.  Therefore  a  teacher  should 
be  equipped  with  a  textbook  on  the  use 
of  a  library.  The  desirability  of  any 
course  of  instruction  being  required  as 
a  part  of  the  curricultmi  was  empha- 
sized. 

Upon  request,  Miss  Ursula  L.  John- 
stone reported  on  a  course  in  library 
training,  installed  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  New  York  City  and  given  last 
year  in  the  Bay  Ridge  evening  high 
school  for  women,  Brooklyn.  The 
school  is  one  especially  devoted  to  voca- 
tional branches  for  women,  including 
courses  in  domestic  science  and  nurs- 
ing. The  evening  class  in  library  train- 
ing offers  an  opportunity  to  young  wo- 
men who  cannot  afford  to  give  up  a 
day  time  position  to  take  the  regular  li- 
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brary  course  in  a  library  school.  The 
course  is  two  years,  four  evenings  a 
week. 

Willis  H.  Kerr,  librarian  State  normal 
school,  Emporia,  Kansas,  told  what  the 
Kansas  State  normal  school  does  for  the 
school  libraries. 

During  the  discussion  that  followed, 
the  need  of  advertising  the  work  done 
in  normal  school  libraries  was  brought 
out.    Albums  and  scrap-books  were  sug- 
gested as  an  excellent  means  of  reveal- 
ing the  excellent  work  done  in   many 
schools.    On  motion,  the  N.  E.  A.  com- 
mittee   on    normal    schools    was    au- 
thorized to  form  an  outline  of  subjects 
for  these  scrap-books,  the  compilation 
of  such  books  to  be  asked  of  the  schools. 
The    final    note    of    the    round-table 
meeting  was,  that  to  make  instruction 
in  the  use  of  a  library  effective,  to  place 
it  where  it  belongs,  and  to  give  it  its 
due  value,  it  is  necessary  that  the  in- 
struction be  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 
Ursula  K.  Johnstone, 
Secretary. 
Helpful  tools 
Part  19,  of  Vol.  II,  of  Modem  Ameri- 
can library   economy,   as   illustrated   in 
the   Newark  public   library,   deals  with 
"Aids  in  high  school  teaching,  pictures, 
and  objects." 

The  original  plan  of  the  pamphlet  was 
to  cover  all  subjects,  both  for  high 
school  work  and  grade  work,  but  it  was 
found  necessary  to  limit  it  to  high  school 
work,  and  to  limit  the  subjects  to  Eng- 
lish literature,  Greek,  Roman,  English 
history  and  Latin.  Other  high  school 
subjects  not  touched  here  are  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  revision. 

The  discussion  by  Margaret  Coate, 
head  of  the  English  department  of  the 
Newark  high  school,  on  "The  use  of 
pictures  in  high  school  English,"  is  most 
illuminating. 

The  list  of  aids  is  very  comprehensive, 
and  is  grouped  by  subjects. 

The  New  York  State  department  of 
education  has  issued  an  annotated  book 
list  for  secondary  school  libraries.  The 
History  section  has  been  printed  as  a 
separate. 


Interesting  Things  in  Print 
The  June  number  of  The  Nurse  has  a 
list,  "More  books  for  nurse  and  patient," 
compiled  by  Maud  D.  Brooks,  librarian 
of  the  Public  library,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

An  interesting  list  of  books,  issued 
from  the  City  library  association  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  deals  with  "Court  life 
from  within, — intimate  views  of  royalty 
and  aristocratic  society  as  seen  by  the 
wives  of  diplomats,  ladies-in-waiting, 
court  painters  and  others." 

A  great  book  of  more  than  600  p., 
filled  with  clippings  of  the  accounts  of 
the  merchant  submarine  Deutschland's 
trip  to  America,  has  been  made  up, 
handsomely  bound,  and  mounted  on 
eagles  made  of  silver.  It  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  library  at  Berlin. 

The  Chicago  public  library  has  issued 
a  finding  list  of  its  1,673  books  for  the 
blind.  The  books  are  in  four  types,  and 
are  -classified  by  the  D.  C.  Each  classi- 
fication number  is  preceded  by  the  initials 
of  the  type  in  which  it  is  printed,  and 
books  interesting  to  young  people  have 
in  addition  a  "Y"  in  the  class  number. 

A  list  of  some  importance  which  has 
been  issued  by  the  Wilson  Co.  is  "1600 
business  books."  It  is  an  author,  title 
and  subject  list  of  the  important  books 
of  all  phases  of  business.  As  this  line 
of  endeavor  is  receiving  the  attention 
of  librarians  generally,  this  list  will 
prove  a  valuable  help. 

The  report  in  the  Auckland  Star  of 
the  celebration  of  Shakespeare's  tercen- 
tenary, showed  that  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  original  Shakespeariana  was 
on  exhibition  at  the  Public  library  in 
that  far-off  New  Zealand  town,  where 
the  effort  to  overcome  material  stress  has 
in  nowise  diminished  the  love  of  its  peo- 
ple for  the  best  literature  of  their  race. 

Two  pamphlets  issued  in  July  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  ought  to  be 
in  every  library  in  a  community  still 
small  enough  for  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  its  business  men  on  the  part 
of  the  librarian.  "A  system  of  accounts 
for  retail  merchants,"  and  "Fundamen- 
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tals  of  a  cost  system  for  manufactur- 
ers," are  plain  statements  of  facts  and 
processes,  illustrated  so  completely 
that  they  are  easy  to  understand,  and 
interesting  in  their  details. 

A  new  publication  which  has  made  an 
interesting  start,  judging  by  No.  5,  Vol. 
1,  is  The  Woman's  Outlook,  published 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  It  substantiates 
its  claim  of  being  a  publication  for 
thoughtful  women,  with  articles  on 
"The  boon  of  brains,"  "The  call  of  the 
land,"  'The  unfelt  want,"  "Profit  from 
drug  plants,"  "Trees  and  shrubs,"  which, 
with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  vari- 
ous bits  of  information,  make  the  little 
pamphlet  well  worth  the  $1  a  year,  which 
is  asked  for  it. 

A  Handbook  of  the  New  York  public 
library  was  issued  in  July  in  time  for 
presentation  to  the  library  visitors  at- 
tendant on  the  A.  L.  A.  and  N.  E.  A. 
meetings.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  80  pages 
handsomely  illustrating  the  Central 
building  and  some  of  the  branches,  as 
well  as  picturing  the  library  activities  in 
many  directions.  A  brief  history  of  the 
development  of  the  New  York  public 
library  system  from  its  numerous  foun- 
dation units  makes  an  interesting  story. 

The  \l.  W.  Wilson  Co.  has  put  out 
a  book  on  "Library  bookbinding,"  by 
A.  L.  Bailey,  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
which  covers  the  subject  more  for  the 
information  of  the  librarian  than  for  the 
binder,  though  doubtless  the  latter 
would  find  it  interesting. 

The  chief  value  of  the  book  will  be 
in  enabling  librarians  to  understand 
their  obligation  to  the  binder  in  send- 
ing books  to  be  bound,  an  obligation 
which  too  many  libraries  do  not  really 
sense. 

A  most  interesting  little  book,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  helpful  tool  to  have 
close  at  hand,  is  that  prepared  by  Miss 
Catherine  T.  Dunn  and  Mrs  Angelina 
P.  Carey,  of  the  Indianapolis  public 
schools. 

Under  the  title,  "The  Hoosier  year," 
is  presented  quotations  from  different 
Indiana  writers  or  speakers   for   each 


day  in  the  year.  It  is  matter  of  some 
surprise  even  to  some  Indianians  that 
the  state  has  grounds  to  claim  as  its 
own  William  Vaughn  Moody,  Annie 
Fellows  Johnston,  Charles  Richmond 
Henderson,  Joaquin  Miller,  not  to  men- 
tion numerous  others  whose  claim  to 
Hoosierdom  is  known  to  all  men. 

The  libraries  of  the  Middle  West 
cannot  do  better  than  to  place  this 
book  within  the  reach  of  their  users. 

"The  art  of  the  story  teller,"  by  Marie 
L.  Shedlock,  is  so  sound  in  philosophy, 
so  sane  in  judgment,  that  to  read  it  is 
a  delight  to  any  one  interested  in  books, 
whether  they  are  interested  in  story 
telling  or  not. 

Miss  Shedlock  talks  straight  to  the 
point,  and  when  she  talks  she  says 
something  well  worth  knowing.  The 
title,  "The  art  of  the  story  teller,"  is 
the  keynote  of  all  she  says  in  her  chap- 
ters on  "The  difficulties  of  the  story," 
"The  artifices  of  story  telling,"  "Ele- 
ments to  avoid  in  material,"  "Elements 
to  seek  in  material,"  "How  to  obtain 
eflPect  of  stories."  The  chapter,  "Ques- 
tions asked  by  teachers,"  is  especially 
good,  as  she  analyzes  situations  and 
stories  that  must  make  plain  to  story- 
tellers the  various  things  which  they 
are  expected  to  know  before  attempt- 
ing to  tell  stories. 

The  selection  of  stories  which  the 
book  contains  is  made  with  the  usual 
good  taste  and  purpose  which  Miss 
Shedlock  shows  in  all  her  work,  and 
the  list  of  stories  and  books  suggested 
for  the  information  of  story-tellers  ie 
especially  valuable. 

"Libraries"  is  the  title  of  a  book  of 
addresses  prepared  by  John  Cotton 
Dana  for  various  occasions  during  the 
past  20  years  of  his  library  experience. 
There  are  27  essays,  some  of  which 
have  appeared  in  print,  and  all  of  which 
are  full  of  wisdom  and  sound  argument 
on  library  problems.  The  volume  opens 
with  the  author's  much  discussed  presi- 
dential address,  delivered  before  the 
A.  L.  A.  at  the  Cleveland  conference 
in  September,  1896,  under  the  title, 
"Hear  the  other  side." 
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News  from  the  Field 
East 

Roscoe  L.  Dunn,  N.  Y.  State,  '15-'16, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the  Bos- 
ton museum  of  fine  arts. 

Helen  M.  Laws,  N.  Y.  State,  '16,  has 
received  an  appointment  as  head  cata- 
loger  in  Wellesley  College  library; 

Beulah  Bailey,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  State, 
'15,  has  gone  to  the  Forbes  library, 
Northampton,  Mass.,  to  assist  in  install- 
ing the  Clarke  library. 

Gerald  Gardner  Wilder,  since  1904  as- 
sistant librarian  of  Bowdoin  college,  has 
been  elected  to  succeed  the  late  lamented 
Dr  George  T.  Little  as  librarian  of  Bow- 
doin. 

The  public  library  of  Salem  (Mass.) 
reports  a  home  circulation  of  148,172,  a 
gain  of  five  per  cent  over  1914.  The 
work  of  two  of  the  branches  is  greatly 
hampered  by  being  located  in  rooms  used 
also  as  school  and  ward  rooms. 

A  plan  is  under  way  in  Boston  to  erect 
a  memorial  to  the  late  Sam  Walter  Foss, 
former  librarian  of  the  Public  library 
in  Somerville.  A  bronze  memorial  tab- 
let, bearing  a  medallion  of  Mr  Foss,  will 
be  set  up  under  the  large  front  window 
over  the  main  entrance  to  the  Central 
library. 

Miss  Harriet  L.  Matthews,  one  of 
the  most  beloved  of  the  New  England 
librarians,  and  probably  the  oldest  in 
point  of  service,  for  many  years  libra- 
rian of  the  Public  library  at  Lynn, 
Mass.,  was  stricken  with  a  severe  ill- 
ness early  in  the  summer.  Recent  re- 
ports are  most  discouraging  to  her  mul- 
titude of  friends  who  are  grieved  to 
know  of  her  illness. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  records  the  open- 
ing of  an  interesting  branch,  where  the 
crowd  was  so  great  as  to  greatly  ham- 
per the  work  of  the  library,  and  the  only 
solution  found  was  to  limit  the  number 
of  children  using  the  library,  as  so  many 
adults  felt  crowded  out. 

The  number  of  books  added,  was  12,- 
417  v.;   the   number  of   books   on   the 


shelves,  125,000;  number  of  borrowers, 
26,246;  circulation,  521,880,  a  gain  of 


10 


/c. 


There  was  a  decrease  in  the  cir- 


culation of  books  in  the  main  library 
and  the  branches  except  in  the  new 
branch,  that  is  accounted  for  by  the  con- 
ditions in  the  business  world,  and  the 
opening  of  the  new  branch. 

The  plans  for  the  new  library  build- 
ing at  Amherst  college  have  been 
adopted.  The  library  building  will  be 
classic,  with  a  leaning  toward  colonial 
in  its  proportions.  It  will  be  con- 
structed of  Indiana  limestone  and 
brick. 

A  special  feature  will  be  the  depart- 
mental rooms.  All  of  the  third  and 
most  of  the  second  floors  will  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  A  general  reading 
room  will  run  through  two  stories,  to 
be  lighted  on  three  sides  by  large  win- 
dows. The  walls  are  to  be  lined  to  the 
height  of  14  feet  with  bookcases,  oak 
panelled.  The  book  stack  will  be  six 
stories  high. 

The  library  building  will  be  140  feet 
in  length,  and  100  feet  in  width.  The 
vestibule  will  be  decorated  with  eight 
huge  stone  Assyrian  bas-reliefs,  which 
were  presented  to  the  college  over  half 
a  century  ago  by  Rev  Henry  Lobdell, 
of  the  class  of  '49.  These  slabs  were 
taken  from  the  palace  of  the  last  Assy- 
rian king,  and  are  covered  with  cimei- 
form  inscriptions. 

Central  Atlantic 
Bertha  M.  Cudebec,  N.  Y.  State,  47, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the  New 
York  state  library. 

Marian  Price,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  State, 
'16,  began  her  duties  as  librarian  of  the 
Carnegie  library  of  McKeesport,  Pa., 
July  17. 

William  Webb,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  State, 
'16,  has  been  appointed  sub-librarian  of 
the  Legislative  reference  section,  New 
York  state  library. 

Cornelia  S.  Love,  N.  Y.  State,  '17,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  the  Educa- 
tional Extension  division  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York. 

M.  Amy  Winslow,  N.  Y.  State,  '16, 
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has  been  appointed  first  assistant  in  the 
East  Liberty  branch  of  the  Carnegie  li- 
brary, Pittsburgh. 

Ralf  P.  Emerson,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  State, 
'16,  began  his  duties  as  executive  secre- 
tary to  the  librarian  of  the  Carnegie  li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh  in  July. 

Mary  Frank  has  resigned  as  librarian 
of  the  public  library  of  Everett,  Wash., 
to  take  charge  of  the  Rivington  street 
branch.  New  York  public  library. 

Mrs  Sarah  S.  Edwards,  N.  Y.  State, 
'15-*  16,  has  succeeded  Miss  Isabella  M. 
Cooper  as  librarian  of  the  sociological 
department  of  the  Brooklyn  public  li- 
brary. 

Forrest  B.  Spaulding,  first  assistant 
in  the  Circulation  department  of  the 
New  York  public  library,  was  married 
to  (ienevicve  Anderson,  on  August  28, 
in  New  York  City. 

Isabella  M.  Cooper,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y. 
State.  '08,  has  resigned  the  headship  of 
the  sociological  department  of  the  Brook- 
lyn public  library  to  become  librarian  of 
the  Central  circulation  branch  of  the  New 
York  public  library. 

Eleanor  M.  Edwards,  N.  Y.  State,  '11- 
'12,  has  resigned  her  position  as  refer- 
ence librarian  at  the  Silas  Bronson  li- 
brary, Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  will  go  to 
the  New  York  public  library  as  assistant 
in  the  Reference  accessions  division. 

Mr  William  Ives,  for  50  years  con- 
nected with  the  Public  library,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  Au- 
gust 21,  aged  99  years.  Mr  Ives  was 
present  at  the  founding  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
in  Philadelphia  in  1876. 

The  large  addition  to  the  Johnson 
public  library  building  of  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  was  opened  to  the  public  in  July. 
The  new  addition  will  give  room  for 
storage  of  about  60,000  v.,  with  much 
increased  use  of  it. 

A  large  flag  pole  and  a  handsome 
flag  was  presented  to  the  library  July  4 
by  the  Ladies'  library  association, 
which  formerly  owned  the  library. 

Gabriella  Ackley  formerly  of  Oco- 
nomowoc,   Wisconsin,   later  in  Chicago 


public  library  is  now  librarian  of  the 
Yorkville  branch  of  the  New  York  pub- 
lic library  having  been  promoted  from 
the  Washington  Heights  branch  when 
Miss  Wallace  resigned.  Her  library  is 
near  one  of  the  districts  affected  by  the 
scourge  of  infantile  paralysis  and  the 
children's  department  has  been  closed 
for  several  months. 

E.  H.  Anderson,  director  of  New 
York  public  library,  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL.  D.  from  Columbia  univer- 
sity last  Jime.  Mr  Anderson  had  al- 
ready received  the  same  degree  from 
Pittsburgh  university.  It  is  said  that 
while  Mr  Anderson  appreciates  this 
token  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
by  the  community  which  he  senes.  he 
does  not  like  to  be  "doctored."  In  this 
he  is  unique. 

The  report  of  the  public  library  of 
Allentown,  Pa.,  records  a  circulation  of 
81,907  v.,  volumes  on  the  shelves  10,- 
374,  borrowers  11,103. 

This  library  cooperated  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  week  in  conducting  a  campaign 
for  "Safety  first"  in  juvenile  reading. 
Another  campaign  of  publicity  proved 
very  popular  and  helpful  in  bringing 
new  readers  to  the  library.  An  in- 
creased tax  rate  for  the  annual  support 
of  the  library  was  given  by  the  Board 
of  Control  to  the  library  board,  in  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  done  for  the 
schools.  It  also  made  a  handsome  ap- 
propriation for  the  cooperative  work. 

Central 

The  Public  library  of  Youngstown, 
O.,  has  received  an  increase  of  $8,000 
in  its  appropriation  for  the  coming 
year. 

Emma  G.  Outhouse,  N.  Y.  State,  '15- 
'16,  joined  the  staff  of  the  Evansville 
(Ind.)  public  library  as  cataloger  on  Au- 
gust 1. 

Harriet  N.  Bircholdt,  N.  Y.  State, 
'14-15,  has  succeeded  Miss  Thompson  as 
librarian  of  the  Bureau  of  public  discus- 
sion. Extension  division,  Indiana  univer- 
sity. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Mansfield,  O.,  for  the  past  year,  regis- 
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ters  a  circulation  of  79,785  v.;  borrow- 
ers' cards,  6,004;  books  on  shelves,  19,- 
564. 

Annette  P.  Ward,  formerly  librarian 
of  Western  Reserve  historical  society  at 
Cleveland,  has  been  appointed  reference 
librarian  of  Oberlin  college,  Oberlin, 
Ohio.  Miss  Ward  has  been  at  work  in 
the  New  York  public  library  for  the  past 
year. 

Lillian  M.  Guinn,  Illinois,  *10-11,  has 
been  appointed  acting  librarian  of  the 
Bradley  polytechnic  institute  at  Peoria, 
Illinois,  during  the  illness  of  the  libra- 
rian. Miss  Elizabeth  Laidlaw,  '06. 

A  memorandum  of  the  engagements  of 
the  auditorium  connected  with  the  Pub- 
lic library  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  past 
year,  notes  a  total  number  of  2,507.  The 
smallest  number  was  in  August,  1915, 
61,  and  the  largest  in  February,  1916, 
287. 

Laurie  Johnston  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Central  high  school  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  Miss  Johnston  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, the  Wisconsin  library  school,  and 
has  had  five  years  experience  in  high 
schools  in  Wisconsin. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Hoopeston,  111.,  records  the 
largest  circulation  in  the  history  of  the 
library.  Actual  borrowers,  1,789;  vol- 
umes on  the  shelves,  9,587;  circulation, 
21,444  V.  Four  sub-stations  were  estab- 
lished in  the  township,  where  books  have 
been  extensively  used. 

The  Public  library  of  Red  Oak,  Iowa, 
was  advertised  in  a  historical  pageant 
by  a  float  bearing  a  table  at  which 
eight  children  were  seated  reading. 
The  trimmings  were  green  and  white, 
and  the  lettering  on  the  white  blankets 
of  the  horses,  as  well  as  attractive 
posters,  called  attention  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  library. 

Sue  C.  Nichols,  librarian  of  the  Pub- 
lic library  of  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  since  its 
foundation  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
has  resigned.  The  newspapers  and 
prominent  citizens  of  the  olace  express 


their  g^eat  regret  at  her  going.  It  is 
stated  that  she  has  served  with  remark- 
able faithfulness,  great  patience  and 
ready  sympathy.  With  these,  and  her 
appreciative  humor,  she  has  made  pos- 
sible all  of  the  library  interest  that  is 
manifested  in  the  place  today. 

The  township  library,  at  Aledo,  111., 
was  opened  Saturday,  Sept.  9,  with  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Carnegie  build- 
ing. The  rooms  were  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  golden  rod,  oak  leaves  and 
palms. 

In  the  afternoon,  there  were  two  story 
hours  for  the  children,  conducted  by 
Mary  Bostwick  Day.  The  evening  exer- 
cises consisted  of  a  historical  sketch  by 
Mr  Hebel,  chairman  of  the  building 
committee,  the  dedicatory  address  by  Mr 
W.  J.  Graham,  state  representative,  and 
an  address  by  Miss  Day,  who  empha- 
sized particularly  the  township  exten- 
sion work. 

Mrs  Flora  Winger  has  been  appointed 
librarian. 

Mr  Byron  A.  Finney,  who  has  for  25 
years  served  as  reference  librarian  of 
University  of  Michigan  library,  will  re- 
tire upon  a  Carnegie  pension  on  October 
1.  Mr  Finney  is  a  graduate  of  the  uni- 
versity, 71,  and  after  a  business  career, 
went  into  the  university  in  the  fall  of 
1891,  and  has  held  the  office  of  reference 
librarian  continuously  since  then.  His 
services  have  been  marked  by  great  fidel- 
ity and  energy. 

Mr  Finney  is  an  active  member  of  a 
number  of  learned  societies,  to  whose 
proceedings  he  has  contributed  various 
papers.  He  will  employ  the  leisure 
which  his  retirement  affords  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  certain  bibliographical 
undertakings,  on  which  he  has  been  long 
engaged. 

The  Iowa  library  commission  and 
the  State  traveling  library  had  an  ex- 
hibit at  the  Iowa  State  Fair. 

Selections  from  the  books  and  pic- 
tures which  may  be  borrowed  from  the 
Commission  were  exhibited,  posters 
and  charts  called  attention  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  traveling  library,  and 
maps  showed  the  location  of  the  public 
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libraries  and  the  traveling  library  stations 
in  Iowa,  of  which  there  are  131  of  the 
former  and  1,245  of  the  latter. 

Though  the  walls  and  shelves  were 
rough  they  were  painted  a  dark  red, 
and  with  rugs  of  a  harmonious  color, 
pictures,  ferns,  tables  and  chairs,  an 
attractive  reading  room  was  made 
where  visitors  were  invited  to  read  and 
rest  as  well  as  to  learn  of  the  books 
which  might  he  borrowed  for  home  use. 

South 

Leila  Kemmerer,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  State, 
'16,  has  received  an  appointment  as  first 
assistant  in  the  Goodwyn  Institute  li- 
brary, Memphis,  Tenn  , 

Miss  Clara  K.  Campbell,  Pittsburgh, 
Carnegie  library  school,  '16,  has  been  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  children's  depart- 
ment, Pubhc  librar>',  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  Mrs  (jladys  V.  Keath,  resigned. 

Sadie  Alison  has  resumed  her  duties 
as  general  assistant  in  the  Public  library 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  after  spending  10 
months  in  the  Carnegie  library  school  of 
Atlanta. 

Annie  C.  Jungerman,  Atlanta,  '14,  has 
resigned  her  position  in  the  University 
library,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  to  become 
librarian  of  the  Ensley  branch  of  the 
Pul)lic  library  of  Birmingham. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  records  the 
])opulation  served,  64,205 ;  number  of  v., 
25,774;  number  of  v.  lent  for  home  use, 
112,lv36;  number  of  borrowers  regis- 
tered, 26,090.   Maintenance  fund,  $8,840. 

Edith  Allen  Phelps,  for  11  years  li- 
brarian of  the  Public  library  of  Oklaho- 
ma City,  has  resigned  her  position.  Miss 
Phelps  will  rest  until  the  first  of  the  year, 
when  she  hof)es  to  enter  library  work 
again  in  another  field. 

Mrs  J.  A.  Thompson,  for  several 
years  librarian  of  the  Public  library  of 
Chickasha,  Okla.,  has  resigned  her  po- 
sition because  of  an  appointment  to 
organize  and  conduct  a  high  school 
library  in  that  city. 

Miss  Martha  J.  Brown  librarian  of  the 
Carnegie  branch.  South  St.  Joseph,  will 


be  granted  a  leave  of  absence  effective 
Sept.  15,  to  attend  the  New  York  public 
library  school.  Miss  Esther  Frederick- 
son,  first  assistant  at  the  Carnegie 
branch,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  attend  the  Wisconsin  library 
school. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Rosenberg 
library,  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  showed  56,- 
000  v.  on  the  shelves,  with  an  annual  cir- 
culation of  72,463  V.  The  lecture  sea- 
son conducted  by  the  library  recorded 
an  attendance  of  11,500  at  the  26  lec- 
tures given,  and  interest  continues  un- 
abated. 

The  notable  effort  of  the  year  was  the 
opening  of  new  quarters  for  the  chil- 
dren's department.  There  was  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  20%  in  the  loans  for 
home  use. 

The  Birmingham  board  of  city  com- 
missioners in  June  voted  the  library  an 
increase  in  its  appropriation  of  $1,000  a 
month  for  the  remaining  four  months  of 
the  fiscal  year,  to  be  used  for  books  and 
bindings. 

Most  of  the  city  departments  are  run- 
ning on  a  very  much  reduced  schedule, 
because  of  the  city*s  small  income.  For 
the  library,  the  commission  has  assumed, 
also,  the  responsibility  of  making  the 
necessary  repairs,  at  the  expense  of  the 
city's  general  fund.  It  has  also  author- 
ized the  use  by  the  library  of  the  city's 
delivery  automobile,  a  half  day  a  week, 
for  the  delivery  of  books  to  branches  and 
deposit  stations. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  records  a  circulation  of  4^^ 
books  per  capita.  The  circulation 
reached  was  1,074,360  v.,  through  52.- 
890  card  holders.  There  were  303  bibli- 
ographies and  reading  lists  compiled. 
In  the  reference  room  there  were  61,469 
more  important  questions  asked,  and 
topics  looked  up.  There  are  195,424  v. 
on  the  shelves,  a  net  increase  of  16,079 
over  1914-15. 

There  were  1,234  meetings  held  in 
the  assembly  room.  The  receipts  from 
the  city  were  $64,400 ;  from  rent,  $36,- 
000;    from    fines,    etc.,    $2,947;    total, 
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$103,655.  Cost  of  maintenance,  $87,855. 
Miss  Sally  May  Akin,  for  some  years 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  at  Fred- 
erick, Md.,  has  been  elected  librarian 
of  the  Free  library  of  Conshohocken, 

P^-  West 

Gertrude  Evans,  formerly  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  Public  library  of  La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  has  become  children's 
librarian  of  the  Parmly  Billings  memo- 
rial library,  Billings,  Mont. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Butte,  Mont.,  records  the  fol- 
lowing: Financial  receipts,  $40,425; 
home  circulation,  175,726  v. ;  books  on 
shelves,  52,278  v. 

Miss  Belle  Sweet,  Illinois,  W,  head 
librarian  for  several  years  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho,  has  been  granted  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  and  has  left  for 
New  York  City,  where  she  will  do 
graduate  work  in  library  science.  Miss 
Julia  Stockett,  for  the  past  two  years 
with  the  Wisconsin  library  commission 
and  formerly  in  the  Calgary  public  li- 
brary, Calgary,  Alberta,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  says  that  one 
out  of  three  persons  in  the  city  have 
cards  and  are  drawing  books  from  the 
library  and  that -three  times  the  total 
number  of  volumes  in  the  library  circu- 
lated during  the  year. 

"Safety   first  library  week"  was  ob- 
served last  November.    A  story  hour  was 
conducted  through  April  and  May.     A 
campaign  for  bird  conservation  was  car- 
ried   through    successfully.      Programs 
for  the  women's  clubs  were  furnished, 
with   material.     In   the   high   school,   it 
was  found  that  38  out  of  the  class  of  41 
graduating,   used  the  library  regularly. 
Leora  J.  Lewis,  librarian,  makes  a  good 
showing  with  the  limited  means  at  hand. 
Pacific  Coast 
Miss  Althea  H.  Warren,  Wis.  '09,  was 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Public  library 
at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  in  June.    Miss  War- 
ren went  to  the  library  as  re-organizer  in 
January,  1915.    Shortly  afterwards,  Mrs 
Davison  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  re- 


sponsibility of  the  librarianship,  and  was 
made  librarian  emeritus.  Miss  Warren 
was  made  acting  librarian  in  the  mean- 
time, until  her  appointment  was  made 
permanent  in  June. 

Florence  Baxter  Currie,  B.  L.  S.,  Il- 
linois, '06,  chief  of  cataloging  depart- 
ment, University  of  Washington  library 
from  1908,  resigned  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion in  the  same  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  library.  Evelyn  M. 
Blodgett,  Pratt,  '11,  since  1913,  first  as- 
sistant cataloger  University  of  Wash- 
ington library,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
acting  head  of  that  department  to  fill  the 
place  resigned  by  Miss  Currie.  Edna 
M.  Hull,  B.  L.  S.,  New  York  State, 
'16,  has  been  appointed  first  assistant 
cataloger.  University  of  Washington 
library. 

Miss  Florence  Whittier  died  at  the 
Good  Samaritan  hospital,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  September  11,  1916,  after  an 
illness  of  two  years. 

After  graduating  from  the  New  York 
State  Library  school  in  1902,  she 
held  positions  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
library  in  San  Francisco,  in  the  Sedalia 
(Missouri)  public  library,  as  librarian, 
in  the  office  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation, and  in  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri library.  She  was  president  of  the 
Missouri  Library  Association  in  1914. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  for  1915  car- 
ries on  its  outside  cover  some  statistics 
of  the  five  years'  growth,  which  shows 
126%  increase  of  reference  questions; 
1 10%  increase  in  circulation ;  74%  in- 
crease in  registered  borrowers;  68% 
increase  in  volumes  owned;  25%  in- 
crease in  population  of  the  city;  12% 
increase  in  cash  income  and  43%  de- 
ci-ease  in  the  book  fund. 

The  library  notes  27%  gain  in  cir- 
culation and  44%  in  reference  use  dur- 
ing the  year.  It  also  emphasizes  the 
need  of  better  central  quarters  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  registered  borrowers 
form  17%  of  the  population.  Docu- 
ment and  station  divisions  have  been 
created   during  the   year.     Close    co- 
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operation  with  the  public  schools  has 
been  established. 

The  following  students  of  the  River- 
side library  class  have  received  appoint- 
ments : 

Lulu  I.  Rumsey,  (Carleton)  holding  a 
vocational  certificate  from  the  State 
board  of  education,  was  appointed  li- 
brarian of  the  Orange  Union  high  school, 
Cal.  Arline  Davis,  assistant.  Orange 
Union  high  school. 

Helen  Estill,  (Colorado),  (Simmons) 
with  several  years  of  teaching  to  her 
credit,  holding  a  vocational  certificate, 
has  received  an  appointment  from  the 
Los  Angeles  schools.  Pearl  V.  Kohler, 
Beaumont   district   library. 

Mrs  Allison  Aylesworth,  librarian  of 
the  Ileniet  public  library. 

Lilla  B.  Dailcy,  librarian  of  the  Chula 
\'ista  public  library. 

Dorothea  R.  Smith,  (Leland  Stanford) 
holding  a  vocational  certificate,  has  been 
a[)pointed  to  the  library  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford university. 

Czarina     Hall,      (Lombard     college) 
Omaha  public  library. 
Canada 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Ottawa,  records  a  circulation 
of  243,548  v..  with  52,264  v.  on  the 
shelves,  and  16,641  borrowers.  The 
population  is  100,163.  The  receipts  were 
$26,189,  and  the  expenditures,  $25,811. 

The  Ontario  library  association  at  its 
annual  meeting,  passed  resolutions  bear- 
ing witness  to  the  zeal  and  energy  which 
the  late  inspector  of  libraries,  Mr 
Walter  R.  Nursey,  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  work,  and  the  unfailing  courtesy  and 
kindness  which  he  extended  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  official  relations. 

Mr  Nursey  brought  to  his  work  as 
inspector  of  the  public  libraries,  a  fine 
literary  taste,  a  wide  experience  and  a 
real  interest  in  libraries.  During  his 
regime,  the  development  of  the  library 
work  in  Ontario  was  steady,  and  many 
improvements  were  made. 
Foreign 

The  report  of  the  Public  libraries  of 
Waterloo-with-Seaforth,  shows  con- 
tinued   activity    in    the    library    work. 


though  with  diminished  opportunities  on 
accoimt  of  the  war  conditions.  The  li- 
brary has  adopted  the  open  access  sjrs- 
tem,  and  lowered  the  age  limit.  G)urses 
of  popular  lectures  are  carried  on.  The 
entire  staff  is  now  made  up  of  women. 
The  number  of  volumes  on  the  shelves 
is  11,997;  total  circulation,  60,798  v.; 
number  of  borrowers,  2,448,  in  addition 
to  a  largely  increased  use  of  all  the 
reading  rooms.  Only  80  books  were 
added  to  the  library  during  the  year. 
The  income  for  the  year  was  £779  19s.; 
expenditures,  £763  8s.  Population  is 
30,282. 


Library  Examinations 

A  civil  service  examination  will  be 
given  to  applicants  for  positions  in  the 
Public  library  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Oc- 
tober 16  and  October  18,  with  the  resi- 
dence clause  waived. 

The  examination  on  October  16  is  for 
the  position  of  Chief  of  branch  divisions, 
and  the  salary  is  $100-$125  a  month. 
The  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of  a 
college  or  university,  have  one  year  of 
special  library  training  in  an  approved 
school  and  tiiree  years'  experience  in 
library  work,  or  the  equivalent  of  these 
requirements.  The  duties  cover  super- 
vision of  all  branch  stations  and  traveling 
libraries  of  the  St.  Paul  public  library. 

The  second  is  for  Chief  of  the  catalog 
division,  salary  $100-$125  a  month.  The 
applicant  must  be  a  college  graduate  or 
have  equivalent  training,  and  must  have 
had  at  least  five  years  in  a  library  of 
good  standing,  three  years  of  which  must 
have  been  as  catalogcr. 

Application  blanks  for  these  examina- 
tions may  be  had  upon  request  of  the 
Civil  Service  Bureau,  Room  83,  St.  Paul 
court  house.  The  examinations  may  be 
taken  by  non-resident  candidates  in  the 
cities  in  which  they  live.  Non-resident 
applicants  will  be  notified  when  and 
where  they  must  appear  for  the  exam- 
ination. 


Wanted— House  Beautiful,  Mar., 
1916;  National  Geographic,  Jan.,  1913, 
Feb.,  June,  July,  Sept.,  1914.  Mayo 
Clinic  Library,  Rochester,  Minn. 
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I               me  largest  ooonswre  in  me  woria.  | 

S                              See  the  cht^ftermChicoffo,  page  43/' Tour  United  states/' InfAmMBen^  s 

E  TT   is  recognized   all   over  the   country  that  we  earned   this  repu-  5 

E                        tation  because  we  have  on  hand  at  all  times  a  more  complete  E 

E  assortment  of  the  books  of  all  publishers  than  can  be  found  on  the  s 

E  shelves  of  any  other  bookdealer  in  the  entire  United  States.      Our  = 

E  stock  comprises  agricultural  and  technical  works,  theological  and  relig-  s 

E  ious  books,  school  and  college  text  books,  etc.,  besides  the  works  in  s 

E  miscellaneous  literature  that  one  expects  to  find  in  a  general  book  store.  = 

I                   OUR  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT  | 

E  IS  devoted   exclusively  to  the  mterests  of  Public  Libraries,   Schools,  s 

S  Colleges  and    Universities,  and  our  long  experience  and  familiarity  E 

E  with  this  special   branch  of  the  book   business  enables  us  to  offer  a  E 

E  most  efficient  service.  E 

s  We  should  like  to  have  all  librarians  visit  our  store  with  the  same  E 

s  natural  ardor  expressed  by  Mr.  Bennett,  or  if  nor  in  town,  to  have  a  E 

s  natural  tendency  to  send  us  their  book  oruers.  E 

I                                              LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT  | 
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L«  B.  Medium  weight 
catalog  cards 

PRESENT  conditions  in  the  paper  market  emphasize  more  than  ever 
the  importance  of  selecting  the  proper  card  for  the  library  catalog. 
By  no  means  the  least  important  consideration  is  that  of  thkknesi. 
In  this  respect  medium  weight  cards  have  proved  to  be  most  satisfac- 
tory. While  heavy  enough  to  withstand  constant  usage,  they  do  not 
cause  the  catalog  to  become  unnecessarily  bulky,  and  can  be  used  in  the 
typewriter  without  special  attachment. 

The  L.  B.  medium  weight  card  is  the  same  weight  as  the  Library  of 
Congress  printed  card  which  is  used  in  practically  all  library  catalogs. 
This  makes  it  especially  desirable  for  catalog  purposes  as  facility  in 
card  reference  requires  that  all  cards  in  a  catalog  be  of  the  same  weight 

Of  the  four  grades  of  medium  weight  cards  which  we  manufacture, 
the  two  highest  are  recommended  for  catalog  purposes.  These  are 
known  as  Library  Standard  and  Commercial  Standard. 

Library  Standard 

This  stock  is  an  absolutely  all-rag  board,  made  of  carefully  selected 
new  rags.  The  life  of  this  stock  is  practically  tmlimited.  For  over  20 
years  these  cards  have  been  the  standard  for  catalog  purposes  and  have 
been  in  actual  use  for  that  length  of  time.    This  stock  has  never  been 

duplicated.  Mediom  w^i^t  $3.15  per  M. 

Commercial  Standard 

This  stock  has  the  main  qualities  of  the  Library  Standard  and  is 
made  according  to  the  same  formula,  differing  only  in  the  materials 
used  in  manufactiu-e.  This  is  a  superior  stock  and  is  second  only  in 
quality  to  the  Library  Standard.  Mediom  wei^t  $2.10  per  M. 
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BOOK-FINISH 

Meets  the  Requirements  of  the  Most  Exacting 

BOOK-FINISH  FABRIKOID  is  the  result  of  extended  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  by  a  practical  book-binder  to  determine  the  exact 
requirements  of  a  material  for  book-bindings  exposed  to  severe  and 
constant  service. 

BOOK-FINISH  FABRIKOID  has  a  grain  leather  finish,  is  pliant  and 
strong,  will  not  crack  and 

is  Impervious  to  Moisture  and  Not  Attractive 
to  Destructive  Insects 

BOOK-FINISH  FABRIKOID  is  made  in  the  popular  and  handsome 
colors  standardized  by  the  leading  binderies. 

Classification  of  volumes  by  color,  or  systematic  shelf  arrangements,  arc 
possible  by  re-binding  circulation  volumes  or  reference  books  in  durable, 
sanifary  and  attractive  BOOK-FINISH  FABRIKOID. 

Sanitary  Book-Bindings  are  Desirable 

BOOK-FINISH  FABRIKOID  bindings  being  impervious  to  moisture 
are  easily  cleansed  with  soap  and  damp  cloth.  The  fabric  retains  its  color 
and  impervious  value  even  with  frequent  cleaning  operations. 

Specify  BOOK-FINISH  FABRIKOID  for  fiction,  reference  and  his- 
toric  volumes — the   popular,   frequently-used   books.     Reduce   maintenance 

costs  and  improve  ***"  «— -f  «^..-  i:u — „      a«i.  c — 

a  practical  sample 
make  a  service  test 
book-binding  fabric 
No  matter  what  yc 
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LIBRARY   BOOKBINDING  Thoroughly  Taught 

To  Librarians  and  Library  Students: — A  three  months*  course  in  book- 
binding under  an  experienced  binder  and  teacher  in  a  model  shop,  free. 
Wages  Paid  for  Two  Months*  Work 

William  H.  Rademaekers  ^"d^c?,Jf?oi^^f:  Newark,  N.  J. 

Refers  to  J.  C  Dana.  Free  Public  Library.  Newark,  N.  J.       Full  information  sent  on  application. 
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and  of  G.  E.  Stechert  &  Co. 

Address  all  Mail  Orders  Direct  to   PubHshers 

FOREST  PRESS 

LAKE  PLACID  CLUB.  ESSEX  CO.  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  FIRST 

BOOK  BINDING 
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Public  Libraries 

(All  Through  the  Country) 
Write  for  Prices  and  Book  of  Particvlare 

THE  BOOK  SHOP  BINDERY 
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The  H.  R.  H.  Library  Book 
Stamping  Outfit 

The  H.  R.  H.  Library  Book  Stamping  Outfit 

can  be  used  with  a  small  amount  of  practice  by  any  library  assistant.  One  can 
letter  from  50  to  100  books  per  hour.  It  does  away  with  paper  labels,  gummed 
letters  and  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  book.  We  believe  it  will  also  be  found 
to  be  a  saving  in  time  and  quite  as  cheap  as  paper  labels. 

200  books  may  be  lettered 
at  an  expenditure  of  25  cents 

Library  name  ma^  also  be  put  on  the  back  either  in  black  or  gold  bjr  setting 
up  the  t3rpe.  We  advise  having  a  die  made  for  this  purpose;  price  of  this  varies 
according  to  the  number  of  characters. 

Cost  of  entire  outfit  $15.00 

Manufactured  and  For  Sale  by 

THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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New  York 
S  West  4Sih  street 


G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 

PabUshers,  Booksellers  and  Library  Agents 

Our  e^ensive  general  retail  business  enables  us  to  buy  both  here  and  abroad, 
on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

We  are  the  only  American  house  handling  library  business  that  has  its  own 
London  branch  store.    We  make  purchases  direct,  paying  commissions  to  no  one. 

CORRESPONDENCE       SOLICITED 


F.  C.  STECHERT  CO.,  inc. 

29-35  West  32d  Street,  New  York 
Agents  for  Universities,  Public  Libraries  and  Institutions 

Librarians  and  Book  Purchasers  are  invited  to  communicate  with  us  and 
avail  themselves  of  our  services  and  facilities  for  the  procuring  of  their 
wants  or  for  the  answering  of  any  inquiry  pertaining  to  books  or  special  lists. 


LBIPZIG 
LONDON 


Lists  for  Quotations  are  Solicited 


PARIS. 
ROME 


Onr  Library  Department 

supplies  accurately  and  promj^tly 

Books  of  All  Publishers 

Our  discounts  stand  the  test 
of  competitive  quotation,  and 
for  years  we  have  supplied 
the  chief  public  and  univer- 
sity libraries  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Let  us  act  as  your  agents. 

It  will  save  you  all  detail, 
and  much  expense. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
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well  pot  Qp,  and  withal  so  efficient.  These 
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with  two  complete  book  stores  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, each  managed  by  Book  Specialists,  is  in  the 

John  Wanamaker  Stores 
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Why  Not  Face  the  Facts?* 

O.   R.   Howard  Thomson  librarian,  J.   V. 
Brown  library,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

The  delivery  of  a  presidential  ad- 
dress constitutes  a  task  not  lightly  to 
be  undertaken;  for  straightforward- 
ness, not  speciousness ;  honest,  fearless 
statement,  not  platitudinous  embellish- 
ments, are  the  stuffs  of  which  it  should 
be  composed.  There  were  nothing 
easier  than  in  graceful  phrases  to  re- 
count the  achievements  of  the  past 
year;  to  tabulate  and  exhibit  on  charts 
the  growth  of  libraries  and  their  con- 
tents; to  record  the  amazing  triumph 
that  readers  have  been  induced  to 
bridle  their  appetite  for  fiction  and  that 
countless  children,  weaned  from  the 
delights  of  Alger  and  Finley  have  taken 
to  reading  the  "Scouts'  Handbook"  and 
"When  mother  lets  us  garden."  Yet 
something  better  than  this  is  demand- 
ed: some  broader  visioning  of  the 
problems  and  status  of  the  institu- 
tions that  have  had  the  hardihood  to 
proclaim  themselves  the  "Universities 
of  the  people." 

We  librarians  have  of  necessity  been 
a  meek  people,  for  the  modern  library 
that  had  its  birth  in  the  beneficence  of 
a  few,  exists  for  the  most  part  upon 
the  scourings  of  the  municipal  money- 
pots.  We  are,  like  the  ancient  Israel- 
ites, expected  to  make  bricks  with  but 
little  straw  provided.  At  the  feasts 
of  finance  our  helpings  have  been 
scanty:  with  the  needy  we  have  sat 
below  the  salt.  By  vast  numbers  of 
the  populace  we  are  but  little  esteemed ; 
and  by  other   vast   numbers   who   do 


*Presidential  address:  Sixteenth  annual 
meeting.  Keystone  State  library  association, 
October  12,  1916. 


esteem  us,  we  are  not  used.  We  work 
hard,  sometimes  speak  from  platforms, 
but  rarely  attain  canonization  through 
inclusion  in  Who's  Who,  a  publication 
whose  taste  leans  rather  to  bankers 
who  describe  themselves  as  philan- 
thropists; a  term  that  might  be  more 
justly  applied  to  us,  for  few  there  be 
hardy  enough  to  accuse  our  thin  little 
salaries  of  being  the  power  behind  our 
activities.  Even  our  patron  saint,  the 
man  who  has  built  more  libraries  than 
any  other  man  in  the  "long  time  since 
the  world  began"  has  failed  us.  Hav- 
ing more  or  less  insured  to  us  meagre 
salaries  through  standardizing  library 
support  on  an  unscientific  basis  (10% 
per  annum  on  the  cost  of  the  building) 
when  he  establishes  a  pension  system 
he  does  so  for  teachers,  not  librarians. 

Yet  despite  all  this — despite  the  devi- 
ous means  by  which  we  keep  our  doors 
open  and  our  shelves  stocked— despite 
the  mendicancy  that  we  are  compelled 
to  practice,  and  it  is  a  mendicancy  that 
would  put  even  our  college  presidents 
to  shame,  we  have  become  a  power  in 
the  land;  and  achieved  a  recognition 
that  possibly  were  not  ours  had  our 
path  been  easier. 

But  I  think  the  time  has  come  to 
take  stock :  to  assess  honestly  our  posi- 
tion: and  to  take  counsel  together  as 
to  the  road  that  we  must  pursue  if  we 
are  in  any  measurable  way  to  trans- 
late into  reality  the  possibilities  of  our 
service. 

First  and  foremost  the  library  is  an 
educational  institution.  And  though 
local  or  special  conditions  sometimes 
make  it  necessary  to  specialize  largely 
with  children,  the  library  is  first  and 
foremost    an    educational     institution 
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that  should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
those  whose  school  days  are  past.  If 
for  no  other  reason  than  simply  be- 
cause the  adults  in  the  world  outnum- 
ber the  children  four  or  five  to  one. 

And  just  as  the  library  is  not  pri- 
marily either  a  kindergarten  or  an 
agency  for  the  distribution  of  supple- 
mentary school  readers — though  it 
must  not  neglect  such  things — it  is  not 
before  all  otner  things  a  substitute  for 
that  which  a  Board  of  Trade's  library 
should  be.  We  must,  it  is  true,  like 
colleges,  remember  the  practical  side 
of  life — we  must  provide  business  and 
technical  books  for  workmen  and  stu- 
dents for  they  can  obtain  them  nowhere 
else.  But  we  must  guard  our  sense  of 
proportion  jealously.  The  whole  is 
greater  than  the  part.  The  motto  on 
the  temple  at  Delphi,  "Nothing  in  ex- 
cess," was  cut  in  the  stone  because 
excess  in  one  thing  implied  deficiency 
in  another.  The  Gothean  saying,  Im 
Ganzcn,  Gut  en,  Schonen,  resoluf  zu 
leben,  is  one  that  librarians  would  do 
well  to  adopt.  Do  not  misunderstand 
me ;  I  am  not  criticizing,  much  less  de- 
crying either  special  libraries  or  the 
magnificent  departments  developed  by 
hundreds  of  general  libraries  through- 
out the  country:  I  am  only  trying  to 
point  out  the  necessity  for  realizing 
the  breadth  of  our  work.  Our  embar- 
rassment, indeed,  is  one,  not  of  riches, 
but  duties.  We  must  be  on  our  guard 
against  the  catchwords  of  the  moment. 
Business  and  efficiency  bulk  so  large 
in  the  press,  and -on  the  platform  today 
that  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  that  man 
is  greater  than  his  business;  his  de- 
velopment not  less  important  than  his 
bank  account;  that,  as  pointed  out  by 
(Gregory  Mason,  it  is  symptomatic  of  a 
dangerous  racial  obsession  when  at  the 
annual  National  Education  Association 
conference,  the  emphasis  on  the  practical 
side  of  education  completely  overshad- 
ows the  idea  that  the  function  of  the 
school  is  to  train  the  mind. 

There  is  food  for  thought  in  the 
astonishment  of  the  Russian  Jew,  who 
has  recorded  his  amazement  at  hearing 
the  mayor  of  Boston  when  addressing 


the  high  school  pupils  in  that  city 
admonish  them  to  learn  Spanish,  not 
that  they  might  become  acquainted 
with  Calderon,  Cervantes  and  de  Vega, 
but  that  they  might  capture  South 
American  trade — and  dollars. 

To  affirm  that  no  community  of  rea- 
sonable size  can,  without  a  public  li- 
brary, attain  the  prosperity,  intellectual 
and  commercial,  that  it  would  possess 
with  one,  is  to  make  a  statement  that 
is  not  controvertible.  But  what  do  we 
find  even  in  our  own  state?  For  the 
most  part  either  total  want  or  heart- 
breaking inadequacy.  It  is  true  that 
libraries  are  springing  up,  like  crocuses 
in  the  spring  time,  in  the  most  un- 
looked  for  places  and  in  astonishing 
numbers.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  no  less 
than  twenty-eight  of  the  county  seats 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  remain  to 
this  day  without  libraries.  The  various 
councils,  boards  of  education  and 
legislative  bodies  of  the  state  that  pos- 
sesses a  population  in  excess  of  7,500,- 
000,  gave  to  its  libraries,  through 
grants  and  appropriations,  in  1913  (the 
last  year  for  which  such  statistics  are 
available)  the  sum  of  $707,778.  That 
amounts,  it  is  true,  to  the  princely  sum 
of  a  little  over  nine  cents  per  capita; 
but  as  our  largest  two  cities  with  27% 
of  the  state's  population  got  $484,100, 
or  68%  of  the  money,  that  which  the 
rest  of  us  got  was  not  sufficient  to 
justify  unrestrained  enthusiasm. 

The  situation  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  is  equally  deplorable. 
There  are  only  1,844  public  and  society' 
libraries  in  the  United  States  of  over 
5,000  volumes ;  that  is  one  collection  to 
each  54,000  or  55,000  persons.  In  these 
libraries  there  are  but  50,031,000  vol- 
umes ;  that  is  one  volume  to  each  two 
persons ;  and  the  total  annual  income 
of  all  these  public  and  society  libraries 
is  but  $16,304,128.  If  we  take  the 
population  of  the  states  to  be  100,000,- 
000,  the  per  capita  allotment  for  library 
purposes  is  16  cents.  Most  families 
spend  $4.00  or  $5.00  a  year  for  news- 
papers. Let  us  look  a  little  more 
closely  to  the  figures.  The  annual  ex- 
penditure for  books,  binding  and  peri- 
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odicals  of  all  the  public  and  society  libra- 
ries in  1913  was  but  $4,145,230;  that  is, 
four  cents  per  capita:  an  amount  not 
even  equal  to  the  price  of  one  copy  of 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Compari- 
sons are  frequently  in  bad  taste  but  I 
cannot  resist  the  remark  that  the  profits 
of  the  Detroit  Company,  that  puts  out 
the  "humble  little  Ford,"  were  four  times 
as  large  as  the  receipts  of  all  the  public 
libraries  in  the  United  States.  The  pub- 
lishers of  Harold  Bell  Wright  recently 
printed  an  advertisement  in  which  they 
stated  that  orders  were  received  for  600,- 
000  copies  of  his  latest  book,  (priced  at 
$1.35)  before  it  was  published;  and  an- 
nounced at  the  same  time  the  printing  of 
a  popular  edition  of  1,000,000  copies  of 
one  of  his  earlier  books  at  SO  cents.  The 
amount  of  money  the  public  will  pay  for 
these  two  editions  of  this  Napoleon 
among  novelists  nearly  equals  all  the  ex- 
penditures for  books,  binding  and  maga- 
zines as  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education  by  all  the  public  libraries  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware.  "Inde  irae  et  lacrimae!'' 
said  Juvenal. 

But  libraries,  though  they  receive  small 
incomes,  are  frequently  endowed  it  is 
said.  They  are.  The  total  endowment 
of  all  the  public  libraries,  in  1913, 
amounted  to  $37,014,838.  If  the  funds 
produce  5%,  library  receipts  from  this 
source  would  be  about  $1,850,000 — some- 
thing under  two  cents  per  capita ;  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  the  postage  on  a  letter  to 
each  inhabitant  of  the  country  informing 
him  of  our  inability  to  purchase  the  book 
he  suggested  for  our  collections.  We 
are  making  progress,  but  it  is  hard  to  live 
up  to  the  tenth  commandnxent  when  we 
read  that  each  year  bequests  to  the  en- 
dowment funds  of  our  universities  add 
to  them  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  gross 
receipts  of  all  our  libraries. 

The  only  possible  justification  for  re- 
marks and  comparisons  of  this  sort — 
and  I  could  continue  in  this  strain  for 
hours — ^is  a  passionate  belief  in  the  edu- 
cational power  of  libraries ;  a  robust,  mil- 
itant faith  in  the  necessity  for  them,  if 


the  people — the  great  masses  whose  in- 
comes deny  them  access  in  other  ways  to 
the  storehouses  of  knowledge  and 
thought — ^are  not  to  be  kept  perpetually 
in  mental  and  economic  servitude.  Ac- 
cess to  a  library  competent  to  his  needs 
should  be  the  right  of  every  citizen — a 
right  written  as  effectually  into  the  laws 
of  the  state  as  is  his  right  to  an  educa- 
tion. Laws  relating  to  libraries  should 
not  merely  give  permission  to  various 
city,  borough  or  township  bodies  to  or- 
ganize libraries  at  their  pleasure;  they 
should  be  mandatory ;  they  should  make 
it  obligatory  upon  them  to  do  so  in  a 
proper  manner.  Libraries  should  no 
longer  be  dependent  upon  the  scanty  pro- 
ceeds of  rummage  sales  and  cooperative 
efforts  in  connection  with  baby  shows 
and  "clean-up"  days.  They  should  be 
made  as  integral  a  part  of  the  educational 
system  as  are  our  colleges,  those  institu- 
tions that,  like  the  libraries,  take  the 
graduate  of  the  school  into  their  halls 
in  order  that  he  may  grow  mentally. 

In  this  state,  at  the  last  legislature, 
after  years  of  effort,  we  succeeded  in 
securing  the  passage  of  a  bill  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  codifying  previously  existing 
laws  added  new  provisions.  The  Gover- 
nor vetoed  it  on  various  grounds  and 
stated  in  his  veto  that  many  cities  had 
protested  to  him  that  under  it  the  man- 
datory taxation  was  excessive.  Whether 
it  was  quite  correct  to  state  that  a  tax  of 
one  mill  was  mandatory,  when  the  act 
distinctly  stated  that  the  tax  should  be 
that  "or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  certi- 
fied by  the  board  of  library  trustees  to  be 
necessary"  is  possibly  not  important. 
What  is  important  is  the  obvious  antag- 
onism of  city  councils  and  other  govern- 
ing bodies  to  the  transfer  of  the  power 
to  establish  libraries  from  themselves  to 
the  electorate:  and  still  more  to  a  law 
that  would  insure  to  libraries  financial 
support  that  bulks  large  when  compared 
with  the  pittances  doled  out  to  them  in 
the  past. 

We  might  as  well  face  the  facts.  Given 
sufficient  funds  to  enable  us  to  purchase 
works  for  which  our  patrons  are  justi- 
fied in  asking,  we  can  do  much.  We  can 
aid,  in  a  manner  no  other  human  agency 
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can  aid,  the  growth  of  this  people  into  a 
race,  clearer-minded  and  l)etter  intellec- 
tually equipped  than  even  that  of  which 
our  forefathers  dreamed.  Our  peculiar 
power  has  never  been  better  character- 
ized than  by  Miss  Plummer,  in  the  ad- 
dress she  wrote  for  the  Asbury  Park 
meeting.  We  are,  by  Miss  Plummer's 
untimely  death,  greatly  the  poorer,  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  had  the  gra- 
ciousness  of  her  presence  been  spared  to 
us  longer,  that  she  could  have  rendered 
any  greater  service  to  our  profession 
than  she  did  by  placing  on  record  her 
perception  of  the  public  library  as  al- 
most the  last  citadel  of  truth.  "Free  will 
to  choose,"  wrote  Miss  Plummer,  **must 
be  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil ;  access  to  all  the  factors  for  making 
choices  must  be  free  to  the  people  of  a 
democracy"  and,  she  added,  *'the  free  li- 
brary is  one  of  the  few  places  where  edu- 
cation and  wisdom  can  be  obtained  for 
preparation  in  making  of  choices." 

All  our  formal  agencies  of  education, 
religious  and  secular,  have  a  tendency  to 
teach  us  what  to  think  rather  than  how 
to  think  and  class  consciousness  perme- 
ating every  strata  of  society  has  brought 
many  of  them  under  suspicion.  Our 
newspapers  are  less  esteemed  than  for- 
merly being  prone  to  take  sides  with  the 
easy  conscience  of  politicians — apt  to  sin 
on  the  one  hand  by  suppression,  on  the 
other  by  over-emphasis.  Today  it  is 
probable  that  the  library  enjoys  a  larger 
measure  of  the  public  faith  in  its  desire 
to  submit  both  sides  of  all  questions  than 
any  other  institution  in  existence.  Its 
"index  prohibitorum"  is  indeed  the  thin- 
nest of  volumes. 

This  is  our  chiefest  heritage  and  the 
one  we  must  preserve  at  any  cost.  It  is 
this  that  makes  it  so  important  for  us  to 
avoid  entangling  alliances;  but  that  also 
gives  us  the  right  to  demand  adequate 
support  out  of  the  public  income.  We 
cannot  even  buy,  much  less  handle  prop- 
erly, the  data  that  we  should  possess  un- 
less we  secure  adequate  funds  to  do  so. 
What  clergyman  or  engineer,  musician 
or  sociologist  ever  found  a  public  library 
in  a  small  town  equal  to  his  necessities? 
What   efficient   manufacturer   or   power 


engineer  in  a  small  town  does  not  pay  out 
annually  more  money  for  technical  peri- 
odicals than  does  the  library  to  which  the 
rest  of  the  citizens  must  turn? 

I  think  that  the  time  has  come  when 
what  we  have  done,  through  an  unparal- 
leled resourcefulness,  justifies  us  in  de- 
manding greater  recognition  and  more 
liberal  support.  It  may  be  true  that  we 
can  become  educated  through  the  perusal 
of  three  feet  of  books,  we  have  at  least 
been  told  so  in  emphatic  phrases  by  em- 
phatic men;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  li- 
brar>'  is  not  competent  to  the  needs  of 
its  users  with  three  hundred,  no,  nor  with 
three  thousand,  feet  of  books.  Some- 
thing like  twenty-eight  thousand  volumes 
by  men  and  women  who  are  living,  work- 
ing and  thinking  today,  issue  each  year 
from  English  and  American  presses.  We 
should  be  able  to  place  at  the  service  of 
people  that  which  is  valuable  in  this  tre- 
mendous, output;  as  well  as  the  best  of 
the  unbelievable  mass  that  has  appeared 
in  the  past.  It  were  pitiful  to  measure 
the  width  of  the  chasm  that  separates 
our  wishes  from  our  deeds. 

So  I  think  we  must  straighten  up  our 
backs  a  little  and  set  our  jaws  a  trifle 
firmer.  If  we  are  compelled  to  eke  out 
our  scanty  treasuries  by  fairs  and  librar) 
days,  we  must  let  it  be  known  that  such 
expedients  should  be  unnecessary;  are 
in  fact,  measures  which  any  just  com- 
munity should  blush  to  see  employed. 

It  is  worth  while  to  spend  money  for 
a  thing  like  a  real  library:  even  H  we 
look  upon  it  chiefly  as  a  purveyor  of  sup- 
plementary reading  to  school-children; 
as  a  distributor  of  novels  to  tired  and 
weary  shop-girls ;  as  the  provider  of  text 
books  to  ambitious  workmen  and  en- 
gineers ;  or  as  a  doorway  into  that  king- 
dom, where  knowledge,  married  to  cul- 
ture, walks  at  ease  amidst  the  flowers 
of  the  human  intellect. 

Still  less  shall  we  consider  the  price  if 
we  regard  the  library  as  Miss  Plummer 
visioned  it,  a  place  giving  access  to  the 
material  for  making  choices — a  labora- 
tory wherein  democracy  extracts  from 
ores  of  diiTering  qualities  the  gold, 
whereof  it  makes  the  crown  wherewith 
it  shall  be  ultimately  crowded. 
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Business  Methods  in  Libraries  * 

R.    L.   Walkley,   assistant   librarian   Public 
library,   Minneapolis,    Minn. 

To  consider  the  general  subject  of 
library  administration  in  Minnesota 
seems  like  quite  a  proposition  when  we 
have  to  consider  libraries  whose  in- 
come varies  from  $25  to  nearly  $200,000 
per  year,  in  villages  with  a  population 
of  two  or  three  hundred  people,  as  well 
as  in  cities  of  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand. 

I  have  had  a  chance  to  look  over  the 
reports  which  have  been  sent  into  the 
public  library  commission,  and  have 
spent  some  time  juggling  the  figures 
they  show.  It  is  said  that  you  can 
prove  anything  by  figures,  but  I  have 
proved  the  fallacy  of  that  statement,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  The  figures  do 
show,  however,  a  certain  inattention  on 
the  part  of  library  boards  and  librarians 
to  the  financial  side  of  library  support, 
and  from  observation  I  know  that  they 
pay  just  as  little  attention  to  the  often 
unbusinesslike  attitude  and  methods  of 
the  library  assistants.  Of  these  I  want 
to  speak  later. 

First,  then,  the  boards  of  directors  or 
trustees  are  responsible  for  the  library 
money  and  for  the  wav  it  is  spent,  as 
well  as  for  directing  the  running  of  the 
library.  Many  of  them  are  business 
men,  who  are  occupied  in  their  own 
work  with  getting  and  spending  money, 
two  matters  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  library.  But  apparently  they 
never  think  of  applying  to  the  library 
finances  the  methods  they  use  in  their 
private  business. 

This  state  has  been  disgraced  by  at 
least  eight  libraries  which  have  not 
lived  up  to  the  Carnegie  agreement  in 
the  spending  of  money  for  library  main- 
tenance. This  agreement  is,  as  you 
know,  that  libraries  which  accept  a  cer- 
tain amount  from  Carnegie  for  a  build- 
ing shall  spend  at  least  one-tenth  of  this 
amount  every  year  for  maintaining  the 
building  and  its  work.    And  this  means 


not  only  ten  per  cent  appropriated,  but 
actually  spent. 

The  showing  of  the  libraries  which 
have  fallen  below  this  requirement  ap- 
pears still  worse  when  we  consider  that 
in  some  cases  the  Carnegie  funds  were 
donated  and  the  agreement  made  sev- 
eral years  ago.  At  that  time  one-tenth 
of  the  cost  of  the  building  was  consid- 
ered a  minimum  of  annual  expense. 
With  increasing  population  to  be 
served  this  minimum  requirement  is 
surely  not  enough  today.  Those  towns 
which  are  appropriating  and  spending 
only  about  ten  per  cent  or  less  are  sim- 
ply robbing  their  citizens  of  adequate 
library  service. 

Fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  the 
state,  the  average  amount  spent  for  the 
support  of  Carnegie  libraries  is  consid- 
erably above  the  required  sum.  The 
reports  show  that  for  all  Carnegie  li- 
braries in  Minnesota,  including  even 
those  which  have  failed  to  spend  the 
required  ten  per  cent,  the  annual  ex- 
penditures are  nearly  fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  original  cost  of  the  building.  This 
means'  that  some  of  them  must  spend 
about  twenty  per  cent,  or  one-fifth  of 
the  Carnegie  donation,  making  up  for 
the  eight  which  do  not  live  up  to  the 
moral  obligation  of  their  Carnegie 
agreement. 

A  much  better  way  to  estimate  what 
ought  to  be  appropriated  and  spent  is 
to  use  the  population  figures.  In  this 
state  the  average  sum  spent  in  the  68 
towns  from  which  we  have  received 
reports*  is  over  50  cents  per  person.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  average  is  probably 
a  little  less  than  that,  for  we  have  in 
most  cases  only  the  figures  of  the  1910 
census  for  our  population  statistics. 
For  the  38  Carnegie  libraries,  I  find  that 
the  amount  spent  per  capita  is  lower  still 
— only  about  43  cents  for  each  inhabitant 
Now  we  have  figures  to  prove  that  the 
average  town  with  a  Carnegie  library 
spends  about  15  per  cent  of  the  original 


♦Read  at  Minnesota  library  association 
meeting?,  held  at  Virginia,  September  7-9, 
1916. 


*A11  the  figures  in  this  paper  are  based  on 
the  reports  of  08  libraries.  This  includes 
all  cities  of  over  5,000  people,  and  all  but 
nine  cities  of  2,000  or  more,  of  which  there 
are    52   in    Minnesota. 
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cost  of  the  building,  but  that  it  spends 
less  per  capita  for  library  support  than 
other  towns  in  the  state.  If  the  Car- 
negie libraries  in  Minnesota  spent  only 
the  minimum  ten  per  cent  required, 
they  would  spend  exactly  30  cents  per 
capita.  In  comparison  with  the  aver- 
age of  over  50  cents  for  the  whole  state, 
this  makes  the  Carnegie  requirement 
^cem  still  more  inadequate.  It  only 
goes  to  show  that  towns  with  Carnegie 
libraries  should  wake  up  and  bring  their 
per  capita  library  expense  to  at  least  50 
cents.  This  should  be  a  minimum  be- 
low which  no  city  should  fall. 

Compared  with  appropriation  al- 
lowed by  law,  even  50  cents  for  every 
person  is  too  little.  I  wonder  how 
many  library  board  members  know  that 
any  city  or  village  in  Minnesota  with 
less  than  25,000  people  is  allowed  an  in- 
come from  taxes  of  three  mills  on  the 
dollar?  Some  towns  in  the  state  spend 
over  a  dollar  for  every  person,  and  even 
these  do  not  appropriate  the  full  per- 
centage allowed  by  law. 

There  is  at  least  one  library  which 
actually  gets  the  full  three  mills,  and 
it  spends  about  $1.75  for  every  person 
in  the  town  of  about  1,000  people! 
Think  of  the  possibilities  if  your  library 
received  all  the  taxes  it  could  get! 

Another  question  is,  would  the 
money  be  spent?  In  looking  over  the 
reports,  I  noticed  in  most  cases  a  most 
•overwhelming  ])alance  at  the  end  of  the 
year;  in  some  cases  it  amounted  to 
more  than  the  income  from  taxes !  No 
wonder  there  are  so  many  chronic  kick- 
ers who  complain  that  they  can't  get 
what  they  want  in  the  library,  when  the 
library  doesn't  spend  nearly  as  much  as 
it  gets.  And  in  all  probability  it  doesn't 
get  nearly  as  much  as  it  needs.  There 
is  one  encouraging  sign,  however.  This 
is  that  in  most  cases  the  balance  was 
less  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the 
beginning,  that  the  library  is  spending 
more  than  it  actually  receives.  We 
hope  this  shows  a  growth  in  work  and 
in  needs,  and  that  somebody  is  waking 
up  to  it. 

If  this  continues,  the  libraries  will 
«^oon  use  up  the  balance  and  have  to 


ask  for  a  larger  appropriation.  To  gti 
this  it  is  never  enough  to  say,  "We 
want  more  money."  The  men  who 
make  the  appropriations  want  to  know 
why.  They  want  definite  reasons,  for 
they  are  business  men,  and  have  to  deal 
with  facts  presented  in  a  definite  way. 
They  want  to  know  what  you  will 
spend  more  money  for.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  estimate  this  is  to  figure  out 
what  you  have  been  spending  your 
money  for — what  proportion  of  it  you 
have  spent  for  salaries,  for  books,  peri- 
odicals and  binding,  for  rent,  heat, 
light,  repairs  and  supplies.  By  classi- 
fying your  expenses  for  the  past  year 
according  to  these  items,  it  is  not  very 
hard  to  make  a  budget,  or  financial  es- 
timate, of  the  amount  to  be  spent  for 
each  item  for  the  next  year.  The  more 
accurate  and  definite  such  an  estimate 
is,  the  better  is  the  chance  of  getting 
more  money.  If  you  place  side  by  side, 
in  the  budget  the  expenses  for  the  past 
year  and  the  estimate  for  the  coming 
year,  it  is  easy  to  show  just  what  you 
need  more  money  for.  For  such  items 
as  light,  rent,  heat  and  janitor  service, 
you  will  need  about  the  same  amount 
as  last  year,  to  meet  continuing  needs. 
Other  expenses  will  gradually  or  auto- 
matically increase  with  the  growth  of 
the  work,  as  books,  supplies  and  sal- 
aries. For  repairs  and  furniture,  and 
other  enlargements  in  physical  equip- 
ment and  service,  expenses  will  vary 
from  year  to  year.  These  variable  and 
uncertain  expenses  must  be  foreseen, 
as  far  as  possible,  and  allowance  made 
for  them  before  they  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary. Otherwise  you  may  have  an 
extra  expense  without  funds  to  cover  it. 
Or  if  there  are  enough  funds,  you  may 
have  to  give  up  buying  as  many  books 
as  you  allowed  for.  And  this  should 
never  happen,  though  it  often  does  hap- 
pen— we  buy  books  with  what  money 
there  is  left.  Why  not  insist  on  a  cer- 
tain amount  being  appropriated  for 
books,  periodicals,  and  bindmg,  increas- 
ing it  in  proportion  as  other  expenses  in- 
crease? In  the  average  small  library 
without  any  branches  to  increase  the 
expense  of  maintenance,  the  proportion 
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of  expenditures  for  books  approximates 
a  certain  percentage. 

From  a  further  analysis  of  the  Min- 
nesota reports,  I  find  that  the  propor- 
tion spent  for  books,  periodicals  and 
binding  averages  about  27%  of  the  total 
expense,  for  salaries  of  staff  and  jan- 
itors, about  44%,  for  other  expenses, 
about  29%. 

Not  only  in  asking  for  an  appropria- 
tion does  a  classified  budget  help  in 
making  estimates  more  definite,  but  the 
same  system  should  be  used  to  appor- 
tion the  money  for  different  purposes 
after  you  find  out  what  the  appropria- 
tion is.  This  will  prevent  the  deplor- 
able and  unbusinesslike  accumulation 
of  a  large  balance  or  a  deficit,  and  is 
absolutely  necessary  where  an  unex- 
pended balance  reverts  to  the  city  treas- 
ury at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  per- 
centages I  have  worked  out  may  serv^e 
as  a  guide  in  making  the  apportion- 
ment, but  they  will  vary  from  year  to 
year  in  any  library.  This  is  especially 
true  of  a  small  library,  where  an  un- 
usual expenditure  for  insurance,  repairs 
or  improvements  takes  a  large  part  of 
the  funds  in  one  year,  but  does  not  have 
to  be  repeated. 

There  is  still  another  use  for  this 
classification  of  expenditures.  The  li- 
brarian will  find  it  an  easy  matter  to 
divide  them  up  from  month  to  month 
as  called  for  in  the  report  sheet  which 
the  Library  commission  sends  out  for 
her  to  fill  in.  This  will  enable  her  to 
indicate  accurately  and  concisely,  at 
each  board  meeting,  the  condition  of 
the  funds,  as  well  as  to  present  the  ex- 
pected report  on  her  work.  These  def- 
inite facts  will  furnish  a  basis  for  the 
board  to  decide  just  what  work  may  be 
continued  and  what  new  work  may  be  un- 
dertaken with  the  money  still  unspent. 
In  case  there  is  not  enough  money  for 
the  increasing  needs  of  a  growing  li- 
brary, the  figures  will  also  hfslp  to  show 
that  fact. 

In  obtaining  money  to  run  a  library, 
as  in  making  money  for  any  business, 
we  have  a  certain  amount  of  competi- 
tion. This  competition,  in  our  case,  is 
with  other  city  departments  and  insti- 


tutions, and  is  being  placed  more  and 
more  on  a  business  basis.  One  very 
important  factor  in  business  dealings  is 
known  as  "good  will."  This  is  some- 
thing very  intangible,  but  very  valua- 
ble. In  getting  funds  for  a  library,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  good  will  of  the 
taxpayers  who  pay  for  and  use  the  li- 
brary, as  this  will  influence  those  who 
are  more  directly  responsible  for  ap- 
propriating the  money  we  need.  Of 
course  the  more  directly  we  can  appeal 
to  those  who  actually  make  the  appro- 
priations, the  better  chance  we  have.  I 
think  there  is  no  need  of  advising  the 
business  men  of  library  boards  that 
they  must  show  results,  and  keep  the 
board  of  tax  levy  informed  of  them.  .  I 
have  suggested  the  classified  budget 
system  as  one  definite  way  of  doing 
this.  Another  is  the  annual  report,, 
which  may  be  attractive  and  readable 
as  well  as  informing. 

A  less  direct  method  is  to  gain  the 
good  will  of  the  business  men  of  the 
community,  who  usually  keep  in  closer 
touch  with  appropriations  from  taxes 
than  any  other  numerically  equal  group 
of  taxpayers.  This  good  will  can  be 
gained  in  several  ways: 

1)  by  giving  them  direct  help  in  their 
business  by  furnishing  from  books  and 
articles  the  facts  and  statistics  they 
need:  and  the  more  quickly  and  accu- 
rately such  facts  are  furnished,  the 
more  will  the  library's  service  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  business  man. 

2)  by  cutting  out  any  red  tape  which 
may  seem  like  a  waste  of  time  for  a 
busy  man. 

3)  by  patronizing  home  industry 
when  prices,  service  and  quality  are 
about  equal.  A  few  cents  or  a  few  dol- 
lars more  paid  to  local  firms  for  books 
or  supplies  buys  also  a  certain  amount 
of  good  will. 

4)  by  being  accurate  aiid  businesslike 
in  all  business  dealings — in  ordering 
books  and  supplies,  in  making  contracts 
for  work  and  in  seeing  that  they  are 
carried  out,  and  especially  in  the 
prompt  payment  of  all  bills.  A  whole 
paper  could  be  written  without  cover- 
ing the  many  little  labor  savers  whicln 
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might  be  included  under  the  head  of 
businesslike.  The  more  liberal  use  of 
the  telephone  for  library  purposes,  and 
its  less  frequent  use  for  personal  visits 
is  one  improvement  that  might  be  sug- 
ji^ested.  The  use  of  a  typewriter  for  all 
correspondence  is  another  thing  which 
makes  for  a  good  impression  by  reason 
of  its  neatness,  clearness,  and  the 
smaller  amount  of  time  required  to  read 
the  results.  The  systematic  filing  of  all 
letters  received,  with  carbon  copies  of 
all  letters  sent  out,  is  often  a  great  time 
saver  in  case  of  sudden  demand.  Then 
too,  too  many  libraries  use  too  little 
I)usiness  courtesy  and  promptness  in 
acknowledging  letters  which  very 
clearly  expect  a  reply.  The  tendency 
is  too  much  in  the  other  direction  in  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  annual  re- 
])orts  and  material  exchanged  with  li- 
l)raries  and  other  institutions.  Why 
should  not  libraries  have  a  common 
agreement  which  would  prevent  the 
waste  of  time  and  expense  of  sending 
snch  unnecessary  postcard  acknowledg- 
ments of  material  exchanged  periodic- 
ally? You  can  yourself  think  of  many 
other  labor-saving  devices  which  make 
for  neatness  and  clearness.  Library  of 
Congress  cards,  rubber  stamps,  and 
summed  letters  for  making  signs  and 
labels  are  only  a  few  of  them. 

And  yet  in  applying  all  such  business 
methods  there  may  be  the  danger  of 
our  becoming  too  mechanical  in  our 
treatment  of  patrons.  A  recent  article 
in  System  gave  a  list  of  reasons  why 
patrons  are  dissatisfied  with  certain 
stores,  based  on  careful  inquiry  and  in- 
vestigation. This  showed  that  24%  of 
the  dissatisfaction  was  the  result  of  the 
indifference  of  sales  people,  and  18%  a 
combination  of  their  over-insistence,  in- 
solence, and  ignorance.  I  imagine  a 
^reat  many  of  these  criticisms  may 
iiave  existed  only  in  the  minds  of  the 
customers,  although  I  have  known  li- 
braries, as  well  as  stores,  in  which  the 
assistants  could  be  criticised  for  these 
very  reasons.  Such  attitudes  may  be 
entirely  unintentional  and  involuntary, 
but  that  does  not  prevent  the  feeling  of 
^lissatisfaction  in  the  patron.     A  large 


public  service  corporation  has  found  the 
two  following  rules  to  be  such  good  busi- 
ness that  they  are  printed  in  the  book 
of  instructions  for  their  employes: 

1)  Your  attitude  to  your  patrons 
must  be  sincere ;  if  you  are  sincere  and 
they  know  you  are  sincere,  you  will 
have  their  good  will. 

2)  Answer  all  questions  that  are  ad- 
dressed to  you ;  no  matter  if  the  ques- 
tions seem  foolish,  give  civil  replies. 

Some  business  men  go  so  far  as  to 
give  instructions  to  their  employes  to 
the  effect  that  "the  public  is  always 
right."  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
introducing  such  principles  into  a  li- 
brary? Yet  we  have  the  same  problem 
as  any  store  or  business  house,  that  of 
finding  the  golden  mean  between  me- 
chanical service  to  the  public  and  a 
haphazard,  lackadaisical  supplying  of 
their  demands. 

There  is  another  non-personal  matter 
which  helps  to  determine  the  feeling 
either  of  good  will  or  dissatisfaction  in 
library  users,  and  that  is  the  condition 
of  the  physical  equipment  of  the  li- 
brary. Poor  janitor  service  or  inatten- 
tion to  repairs  of  building  or  furniture 
may  give  the  library  such  a  dingy  ap- 
pearance that  it  drives  away  borrowers 
and  users  who  like  an  attractive  place. 

And  we  must  not  forget  that  books 
are  also  a  part  of  our  physical  equip- 
ment. It  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  poor  li- 
brary to  discard  books  before  they  are 
worn  out,  but  some  books  become  filthy 
enough  from  hard  use  to  warrant  it. 
The  attractiveness  of  the  library 
shelves  is  very  much  marred  by  such 
books,  and  also  by  the  dull  and  dingy 
colors  in  which  many  library  books  are 
rebound. 

I  realize  that  all  these  conditions  can 
be  found  only  in  the  ideal  library  which 
has  enough  money  to  attain  these 
standards,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  by  following  out  some  of 
these  principles  which  have  proved  to 
be  worth  while  in  modern  business,  a 
library  can  grow  and  increase  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Think  of  the  saying 
that  "a  satisfied  customer  is  our  best 
advertisement."  which  can  be  applied 
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to  libraries  as  well  as  to  business 
houses,  though  it  is  not  by  any  means 
wholly  true  of  either.  If  it  were,  what 
excuse  would  a  business  house  have  for 
spending  so  much  on  other  forms  of 
advertising?  No  business  which  aims 
to  grow  can  depend  on  its  "satisfied 
customers"  for  advertising,  and  no 
more  can  a  library.  In  most  libraries 
the  attempts  to  attract  readers  are  as 
unsystematic  and  unbusinesslike  as  the 
other  methods.  The  A.  L.  A.  is  now 
considering  some  plans  which  may  help 
libraries  all  over  the  country  in  their 
advertising.  If  these  plans  are  carried 
out,  we  shall  all  have  a  more  scientific 
way  of  making  all  possible  individuals 
and  classes  realize  what  our  libraries 
can  do  for  them  in  their  business  and 
in  their  pleasure.  By  that  time  I  hope 
we  shall  have  learned  enough  about 
getting  a  patron's  good  will  so  that  we 
can  make  of  every  casual  and  occa- 
sional visitor  whom  we  have  attracted 
by  advertising,  a  regular  borrower  and 
user. 


The  Library  and  the  Book  Trade* 

W.  H.  Brett,  librarian  Public  library, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  within 
the  past  few  weeks  of  discussing  the 
relations  of  the  library  to  the  book- 
seller and  publisher,  with  some  of  the 
largest  book-sellers  in  the  country  who 
pay  especial  attention  to  library  busi- 
ness, and  have  been  greatly  interested 
in  what  they  have  told  me. 

I  endeavored  first  to  get  some  infor- 
mation as  to  the  importance  of  the 
library  business  to  the  book  trade.  I 
have  the  impression  that,  while  the 
library  business  is  undoubtedly  impor- 
tant, still  the  books  purchased  by  li- 
braries are  a  very  small  part  of  the 
entire  book  sales  of  the  country.  This 
is  something  of  which  I  realize  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  any  accurate 
figures;  I  have  been  interested  in  the 
guesses  that  have  been  made,  varying 
from  1  to  15  or  20  per  cent;  possibly 
the  average  opinion  would  be  that  the 
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libraries  take  2  per  cent  of  the  volume 
of  novels  published  in  the  country,  and 
not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  other  books ; 
my  own  guess  would  be  that  both  these 
figures  are  too  high. 

Another  opinion  in  which  I  was  in- 
terested was  expressed  by  two  lead- 
ing dealers,  namely,  that  somewhere 
from  40  to  60  per  cent — averaging  the 
opinions,  I  would  say  50  per  cent  of 
the  book-selling  to  libraries  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  large  book  jobbers  who 
pay  especial  attention  to  library  busi- 
ness; while  this,  I  imagine,  is  largely 
guess  work,  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  a  very  large  share  of  the  busi- 
ness is  done  by  these  dealers,  while  the 
business  done  by  the  remainder  and 
second-hand  houses  is  considerable  but 
very  small  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  regular  jobbers. 

The  most  outstanding  question — the 
one  which  comes  into  mind  when  we 
discuss  our  relations  with  the  book- 
seller— is  that  of  price ;  and  I  will  con- 
sider that  first.  I  have  asked  myself, 
and  I  have  asked  others,  why  a  library 
should  have  a  discount  as  a  library; 
and  I  have  never  received  a  satisfac- 
tory answer.  My  own  view  is  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  thinking  that 
libraries  should  have  special  treatment 
and  receive  any  special  consideration, 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  their  work ; 
and  I  think  the  feeling  that  they  should, 
so  isLT  as  it  exists,  is  a  survival  from 
those  early  days  when  the  minister 
and  the  teacher  were  given  a  discount 
on  account  of  their  educational  service 
to  the  community,  and  doubtless  also 
because  they  were  known  not  to  re- 
ceive very  large  salaries.  The  result 
was  that  in  a  few  years  discounts  be- 
came very  general,  everybody  expected 
20  oflf — very  much  to  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  book  trade.  To  remedy  this 
it  became  necessary  to  bring  about  a 
gradual  change  to  net  prices. 

It  is  fundamentally  unsound  to  base 
the  question  of  price  or  discount  on  the 
occupation  or  the  purpose  of  use  on  the 
part  of  the  purchaser.  The  minister 
and  teacher  ought  to  be  paid  enough 
to  buy  their  books  as  other  people ;  and 
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this  is  equally  true  of  the  library.  It 
is  supported  by  public  taxation,  in 
which  case  the  book-seller  pays  his 
share,  as  other  citizens,  and  should  not 
be  asked  to  make  a  special  additional 
contribution  in  the  way  of  discounts 
^eater  than  the  volume  and  character 
of  the  business  would  warrant ;  or,  it 
is  supported  by  endowment,  in  which 
case  the  donor  certainly  would  not 
want  the  book-seller  more  than  any 
other  citizen  to  help  support  the 
library. 

The  only  logical  and  fair  way  of  fix- 
ing prices  and  discounts  for  any  pur- 
chaser is  to  gauge  them  by  the  \  olume 
and  character  of  the  purchases.  The 
library  book-buyer  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect as  large  discounts  and  as  generous 
treatment  in  every  way  as  is  accorded 
.to  any  buyer  of  equal  quantities  and 
of  the  same  goods,  modified  by  other 
considerations  which  affect  the  value 
of  the  business  to  the  dealer;  some  of 
these  are: 

1.  The  intelligence  and  accuracy 
with  which  orders  are  placed. 

2.  The  certainty  that  payment  will 
he  made. 

3.  The  promptness  with  which  pay- 
ment is  made. 

4.  The  amount  of  goods  returned. 
And  about  these  things  I  have  the 

opinion  of  a  considerable  number  of 
book-dealers. 

1.  As  to  this,  I  find  that  libraries 
stand  fairly  well  though  the  dealers 
say  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of 
difference.  The  large  library,  where 
the  work  is  thoroughly  systematized, 
sends  its  orders  accurately  and  care- 
fully made  out,  giving  all  the  necessary 
data,  and  therefore  easy  to  fill.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  libraries  are  care- 
less in  giving  the  information,  uncer- 
tain as  to  what  they  want,  and  if  the 
purchases  are  made  personally,  take  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  their  selection.  I 
think  the  consensus  of  opinion  from 
the  book-dealers  is  that  the  majority 
of  large  libraries  are  above  the  average 
customer  as  to  the  form  in  which  their 
orders  are  placed,  and  that  many  of 
the    smaller   libraries   are    very    much 


below  the  average,  requiring  more  at- 
tention and  time  to  sell  the  same 
amount  of  books  than  the  ordinary  pri- 
vate buyer. 

2.  As  to  this  item,  the  credit  of  li- 
braries is  beyond  question,  according 
to  the  general  testimony  of  book-sell- 
ers. The  loss  of  a  library  account  is 
very  rare. 

3.  As  to  the  item,  time  of  payment, 
libraries  are,  on  the  average,  prompt. 
There  are  occasional  delays,  due  gener- 
ally to  formalities.  They  probably 
average  better  than  the  private  buyer. 

4.  As. to  the  return  of  books,  libraries 
rank  very  low  in  the  estimation  of 
book-sellers.  While  many  book-sell- 
ers send  out  books  on  approval  and 
accept  their  return  as  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  sometimes  permit  books  to 
be  returned  which  were  not  on  ap- 
proval, in  case  the  library  decided 
afterwards  to  return  them,  there  is  no 
question  but  this  is  a  ver>'  serious  de- 
duction from  the  value  of  the  business 
of  the  library  to  the  book-seller  and 
may  fairly,  and  actually  does,  affect 
the  discount  which  the  book-seller  can 
afford  to  make. 

The  objections  to  the  return  of  books 
are: 

First,  and  I  suppose  really  most 
serious,  is  the  work  involved.  I  saw 
an  illustration  of  this  lately.  If  one 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  books  are 
sent  out  on  approval  and  $25  worth  are 
returned — assuming,  which  I  think  is 
really  true,  that  it  is  almost  as  much 
trouble  to  the  book-seller  to  receive  books 
back,  check  the  bills  and  restore  them  to 
their  places,  as  it  was  in  the  first  place 
to  bill  and  sell  them — such  a  deal  would 
mean  that  the  book-seller  handles  $125 
worth  of  books  in  order  to  sell  $75 
worth,  at  an  expense  which  greatly  les- 
sens the  profit  of  the  transaction,  if  it 
does  not  render  it  entirely  profitless.  The 
overhead  expense  of  the  book-seller  is 
one  which  the  librarian  does  not  always 
take  into  account. 

Another  serious  objection  to  the  re- 
turn of  books  is  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
them  from  injury.  It  is  practically  im- 
possible  for  even  a   careful   reader  to 
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read  a  book  through  without  making  a 
second-hand  book  of  it.  If  you  will 
notice  a  book  which  has  been  read,  lying 
flat  on  the  table,  you  will  usually  ob- 
serve that  the  accurate  curve  of  the  front 
and  the  back  is  gone,  one  of  the  covers 
projects  beyond  the  other,  and  the  front 
is  comparatively  flat.  The  book  is  not 
fit  to  go  onto  the  shelf  of  the  book-seller 
and  be  sold  as  a  new  book  to  the  fas- 
tidious buyer;  it  would  probably  go  to 
a  library  without  question,  if  the  book- 
seller happened  to  have  another  library 
customer  for  it.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  many  book-sellers  endure  very  seri- 
ous impositions  of  this  sort  rather  than 
disturb  their  pleasant  relations  with  li- 
brary customers,  believing  that  on  the 
whole  the  business  with  libraries  is  profit- 
able. This  I  think,  in  simple  fairness  to 
the  book-sellers,  should  be  adjusted  in 
some  way,  possibly  by  the  reduction  of 
discount  on  books  which  are  sent  on  ap- 
proval, so  that  the  larger  profit  on  those 
retained  would  fairly  offset  the  injury  to 
those  which  are  returned. 

There  are,  however,  certain  other  very 
important  things  involved  in  the  relation 
of  libraries  to  the  book-trade,  relations 
of  mutual  service.  I  have  been  greatly 
impressed  during  the  years  in  which  I 
have  known  something  of  and  have  had 
some  experience  in  library  book-buying, 
with  the  thoroughly  honest  service  ren- 
dered to  libraries  by  book-sellers,  and 
more  particularly  by  those  larger  jobbers 
who  pay  especial  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness of  libraries,  studying  it  carefully, 
and  equipping  themselves  to  give  satis- 
factory service.  Such  a  book-seller  will 
not  intentionally  sell  to  a  library  a  book 
which  he  does  not  believe  to  be  the  best 
selection,  the  best  edition,  or  a  desirable 
purchase  for  the  library. 

The  library  may  and  does  receive  from 
the  book-seller  most  valuable  service  in 
the  making  up  of  its  orders;  the  larger 
library,  with  its  fuller  equipment  of 
bibliographies,  keeping  up  with  the  trade 
lists  and  journals,  is  much  better  able  to 
select  books  wisely  than  is  the  small  li- 
brary ;  but  even  the  large  library  may  re- 
ceive valuable  assistance  from  the  intelli- 
gent and  well-equipped  book-seller;  and 


the  small  library  with  a  meagre  supply  of 
trade-helps  needs  such  assistance  much 
more.  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  intelligent  book-seller  does  ren- 
der real  service  to  the  library  in  addition 
to  merely  filling  the  orders  as  placed. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  no  less  con- 
fident that  the  library  renders  a  great 
service  to  the  book-seller,  in  educating 
an  army  of  readers  who  are  and  will  be 
more  or  less  book-buyers,  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  whose  purchases  I  believe  will 
very  much  more  than  offset  any  lessen- 
ing of  book-buying  which  may  come 
from  the  fact  that  books  may  be  had 
free  in  the  library.  This  phase  of  the 
question  was  most  admirably  treated  by 
Mr  Dudgeon  in  a  recent  paper  at  the 
book-sellers'  meeting  in  Chicago,  and  was 
compared  with  the  methods  adopted  by 
organizations  in  various  lines  of  busi- 
ness to  create  a  demand  for  their  goods. 
As  to  this  particular  question — whether 
the  library  increases  or  diminishes  the 
business  of  the  book-seller — there  is  a 
very  wide  difference  of  opinion  among 
book-sellers.  So  far  as  I  can  learn, 
some  of  the  larger  book-sellers  are  in- 
clined to  regard  the  library  on  the  whole 
as  helpful  to  the  book  business,  while 
others  disagree  with  this,  and  the  smaller 
book-sellers  more  generally  seem  in- 
clined to  look  upon  the'  library  as  rather 
a  rival  and  a  detriment  to  their  business. 
My  own  view  of  it  is  that  the  library  and 
the  book-store  are  mutually  serviceable 
to  each  other.  The  book-seller  may,  and 
the  best  of  them  do,  give  to  the  library 
more  than  mere  exchange  of  so  many 
books  for  so  much  money  without  refer- 
ence to  the  interests  of  the  library.  They 
give,  beyond  this,  an  intelligent  and  valu- 
able service  and  a  genuine  interest  which 
lead  them  to  regard  the  library's  advan- 
tage as  well  as  their  own.  On  the  other 
hand,  librarians  should,  and  many  of 
them  do,  realize  the  difficult  problems  of 
the  book-seller. 

The  interests  of  both  the  library  and 
the  book  trade  would  be  promoted  by 
a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of 
librarians  of  the  problems  and  difficulties 
of  the  publisher  and  book-seller.  No 
fairminded  librarian  wants  a  book-seller 
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to  sell  books  at  a  rate  so  low  as  not  to 
afford  a  reasonable  profit.  On  the  other 
hand  every  librarian  should  insist  on  the 
lowest  rates  that  the  volume  and  char- 
acter of  his  purchases  will  justify.  Nor 
should  the  library  whose  orders  are  care- 
fully made  and  intelligible  and  whose 
hills  are  promptly  paid  have  its  discoimts 
held  down  for  the  shortcomings  of  other 
institutions.  * 

Better  acquaintance  and  mutual  under- 
standing of  each  other's  problems  should 
furnish  a  substantial  basis  for  business 
relations  advantageous  to  both  libraries 
and  the  book  trade. 


Classification  of  War  Literature 

Kditor  Public  Libraries: 

We  have  recently  drawn  up  a  classi- 
fication for  our  European  War  collec- 
tion, which  I  submit  herewith  in  the 
hope  that  some  reader  of  Public  Li- 
braries may  offer  criticism  or  sugges- 
tion. 

It  is  our  intention  to  keep  this  ma- 
terial in  a  special  room  and  the  letter 
Z  is  an  arbitrary  designation. 

We  hope  to  have  a  special  book  plate 
for  the  collection  also  and  would  wel- 
come any  suggestions  as  to  a  possible 
design. 

\>ry  truly  yours, 

Louis  N.  Wilson, 
Librarian,  Clark  university. 

Classification  for  European  war  collection 
Clark  university,  Worcester,  Mass. 

ZO — Reference  works;  Year  Books; 
Handbooks;  Almanacs;  Chronol- 
ogies; etc. 

1.  Bibliography. 

2.  Biography. 

1.  Collective. 

2.  Individual. 

3.  Rolls  of  honor,  service,  etc. 

3.  Dictionaries;    Language    manuals. 

Military    terms,    etc.     (Slang, 
Argot,  etc.) 

4.  Atlases,  Maps. 

Zl — General  works  and  Histories  of  the 
war. 


1.  European  history  &  politics.  (Gen- 

eral.) For  special  countries  see 
countr>'. 

2.  Prophecies ;  Political  forecasts,  etc 

3.  Causes. 

4.  Diplomatic    history;     Correspond- 

ence ;  Official  docs. 

5.  Official  correspondence  of  General 

Staffs;  Dispatches,  etc. 

6.  Collected  works  on  war.    Special. 

(not   included   in    Zl.)     (Lec- 
tures; Various  problems;  etc.) 
1.  Nationality;  Patriotism; 
2. 

3.  Psychology;  Philosophy; 

(incl.   German    philos.,  etc) 

(Psy.  of  German  race,  etc) 

5.  Geography.    (See  also  Science 

&  the  war.) 

Z2 — Special  histories  of  war. 

1.  Personal  narratives ;  Private  corres- 

jKjndence.  (For  Narratives  on 
Spec,  campaigns:  Hospitals:  Re- 
ligion :  Prisons :  Ambulance  work 
see  Special  subjects.) 

2.  Military   history    &    Special   cam- 

paigns; Sieges;  Battles;  (Liege; 
Lou  vain) 

3.  Naval  history. 

4.  Aerial  operations;  Zeppelin  raids. 

5.  Nations    engaged    in    the   war. 

(Allies.) 

1.  Great  Britain  &  Colonies. 

2.  France. 

3.  Russia. 

4.  Belgium. 

5.  Italy. 

6.  Germany. 

7.  Austria. 

8.  Turkey. 

9.  Other  countries. 

(9.  Jews  &  the  war.) 

6.  Neutral  nations  &  the  war. 

1.  U.  S. 

2.  S.  A. 

3.  Denmark. 

4.  Norway  &  Sweden. 

5.  Netherlands. 

6.  Switzerland. 

Z3 — International  law  &  relations. 

1.  Treaties;  Alliances. 

2.  War;  Laws  of  war;   (Emergency 

legislation) 
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3.  Legislation;   Ordinances;   etc.   rel. 
to  occupied  &  conquered  territory. 
.  4.  Blockades;    Contraband    of    war; 
Qaims,  etc.     (Prize  courts.) 

5.  Neutrality.      (For    Neutrality    of 

Special  countries  see  country.) 

6.  Peace;    Arbitration ;    (Internal. 

coop.,  arbitration,  govt.) 
Z4 — Military  art  &  science;  Militarism; 
L  Armies;  Military  training:  Cavalry, 
etc. 

2.  Navies;  War  ships;   Submarines; 
etc. 

3.  Aeronautics;  Airships;  etc. 

4.  Arms;  Art  of  war;  Strategy,  Tac- 

tics; etc. 

5.  National     defense;     Conscription; 

Recruiting ;  Preparedness. 

6.  Espionage. 

7.  Relief     work     {Refugees) ;     Red 

Cross;   Ambulance   &   med.   sci- 
ence.   Military  hygiene. 

8.  Sciences  &  war.     Physics  of  war; 

Geology;  Chemistry. 
Z5 — Economic  questions  &  the  war. 

1 .  Commerce ;  Trade. 

2.  Food. 

3.  Employment  &  labor. 

4.  Drink  question. 

5.  Finance    &    taxation;    Insurance; 

Rent;  etc. 

6.  Land  question. 

7.  Social  questions; 

( Population ;     Eugenics ;      Mar- 
riage ;  War  babies ;  Mortality) 

8.  Socialism. 

Z6 — Illustrative  material. 

1.  Collections    of    poetry    &    drama 

(Theatre) 

1.  English. 

2.  French. 

3.  German.     * 

2.  Fiction. 

3.  Juvenile    works;    fiction    &    non- 

fiction. 

4.  Religion    &    the    war;    Sermons; 

Prayers;   Hymns;   Ethical   prob- 
lems. 

5.  War  myths;  (Spiritualism, — )  (i.e. 

Angel  warriors  of  Mons.) 

6.  Anecdotes; 

7.  Gift  books;  Albums;  Illus.  books; 

Portraits. 


8.  Humor  &  cartoons ;  Post  cards. 
Z7 — Celebrations ;  Commemorations ;  etc. 
L 
2. 

3.  War  museums;   Flags;  Trophies; 

etc. 

4.  Monuments;  Memorials; 

5.  Medals. 
Z8 — Miscellany. 

L  Atrocities. 

2.  Prisons  &  Prisoners. 

3.  Work   with   wounded   &   cripples. 

(not  included  in  Z4.7) 
(Amusements;  Instruction.) 

4.  Women  &  the  war. 

5.  Children  &  the  war.    (Boy  scouts.) 

(Schools  &  the  war;  Educ.  &  the 
war.) 

6.  Civilians  &  the  war. 

7.  Press;   War   correspondents;   cen- 
sorship ; 

8.  Animals  &  the  war. 

Z9 — Settlement;  Outcome;  Result. 


More  Promptness  Requested 

Some  important  libraries  have  not 
yet  sent  in  their  replies  to  the  circular 
of  the  Decimal  classification  advisory 
committee  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

These  should  all  be  in  the  Secretary's 
hands  by  November  15,  when  the  final 
tabulations  will  be  made  upon  which 
the  future  expansions  of  the  committee 
will  be  based. 

A.  Law  Voge. 


An  Appeal  to  Librarians 

As  a  public  librarian  intensely  inter- 
ested in  raising  standards  of  reading, 
especially  among  children,  no  less  than 
as  a  member  of  the  Library  commis- 
sion of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  I 
wish  to  ask  the  help  of  my  professional 
colleagues  in  securing  the  observance 
of  the  new  federal  act  incorporating  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  so  far  as  it 
applies  to  Boy  Scout  books.  This  in- 
corporation act  provides  that  the  cor- 
poration  created 

shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to 
have  and  to  use,  in  carrying  out  its  pur- 
poses, all  emblems  and  badges,  descriptive 
or  designating  marks,  and  words  or  phrases 
now  or  heretofore  used  by  the  Boy  Scouts 
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of  America  in  carrying  out  its  program,  it 
being  distinctly  and  definitely  understood, 
however,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  in- 
terfere or  conflict  with  established  or  vested 
rights. 

The  last  clause  will  make  it  possible 
for  many  books  that  are  travesties  of 
Boy  Scouts  now  published  to  continue 
to  be  marketed.  It  is,  however,  con- 
tended by  the  Boys  Scout  organization 
that  the  publication  of  any  more  books 
that  similarly  misrepresent  the  move- 
ment can  be  prevented  under  the  law. 
Will  not  librarians  cooperate  with  the 
Boy  Scout  library  commission  by 
brinp^ing  to  our  attention  books  that 
they  believe  give  a  false  idea  of  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Boy  Scout 
movement?  Such  information  should 
be  sent  to  Mr  Franklin  K.  Mathiews, 
Chief  Scout  librarian,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
George  F.  Bower  man. 

W'asiiinj^ton,  I).  C 


A  Library  Exhibit 

An  interesting  exhibit  was  recently 
displayed  in  the  Adams  memorial  li- 
brary at  W'heaton,  111. 

Butterflies  were  caught,  mounted  and 
classified  by  boys  and  girls  of  Wheaton. 
In  the  35  or  40  different  species,  the 
variety  made  a  display  of  brilliant  col- 
oring in  one  of  the  reading  rooms  used 
for  the  display.  The  butterflies  mounted 
in  picture  frames  were  arranged  on 
tables ;  cut  flowers  and  blooming  plants 
added  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  dis- 
play. On  a  bulletin  board  just  at  the 
entrance  to  the  room  was  a  poster  with 
the  figures  1*>16  worked  out  from  pic- 
tures of  yellow  butterflies,  and  the  an- 
nouncement in  black  letters,  "Butterfly 
exhibit  by  children  of  Wheaton." 

The  display  was  quite  popular  and 
aroused  or  awakened  an  interest  in  the 
life  history  of  the  butterfly,  different 
stages  of  development,  their  injury  to 
the  trees.  Material  was  at  hand,  giv- 
ing methods  for  the  protection  of  the 
many  and  beautiful  shade  trees  for 
which  Wheaton  is  noted. 

We  feel  that  the  display  was  not  only 
popular  but  also  beneficial. 

Emma  Bovd,  Librarian. 


Improvement  Called  For 
Editor  Public  Libraries  : 

I  should  like  to  ask  through  the  col- 
umns of  Public  Libraries  for  a 
more  general  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  association  in  the 
work  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great 
lack  along  this  line.  It  also  seems  to 
me  that  the  publishing  is  done  at  the 
instance  of  those  who  have  something 
to  publish,  rather  than  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  any  considerable  number  of 
the  members  of  the  Association.  Many 
of  the  things  which  it  has  sent  out  are 
duplicates  of  things  that  have  already 
been  done,  just  as  well,  and  in  some 
cases,  better,  by  somebody  else. 

More  attention  on  the  part  of  some- 
body has  been  called  for  very  plainly  in 
some  of  the  things  that  have  been  is- 
sued in  recent  years.  Does  anybody 
know  just  how  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing 
Board  arrives  at  the  selection  of  the 
things  it  publishes?  On  the  occasion 
of  what  many  considered  a  grievous 
error  in  a  publication  not  long  since, 
not  one  responsible  in  the  matter 
would  acknowledge  that  they  knew 
the  error  existed  before  it  was  sent 
broadcast  into  the  library  field. 

I  hope  a  great  interest  will  be  creat- 
ed in  this  matter,  and  that  the  room  for 
improvement  which  exists  will  be  quickly 
occupied. 

One  Interested. 


A  Useful  Card 

The  library  of  the  Massachusetts 
agricultural  college  at  Amherst  has  pre- 
pared a  printed  slip  for  insertion  in 
various  places  through  the  catalog 
trays,  with  the  idea  of  helping  the  un- 
initiated to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  catalog.  The  slip  rises  a  cen- 
timeter above  the  rest  of  the  card,  and 
on  this  projection  is  printed,  "How  to 
use  this  catalog."  Then  follow  minute 
directions  and  explanations  of  the  cata- 
log, which  close  with  the  direction,  "If 
you  cannot  find  what  you  want,  do  not 
hesitate  to  ask  for  assistance." 
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As  It  Was  of  Old 


Friedrich  Adolph  Ebert;  The  training  of 
a  librarian.  Translated  from  the  second, 
1820,  German  edition,  by  Selma  Nachman. 
Introduction  by  Aksel  G.  S.  Josephson. — 
The  Elm  Tree  Press,  Woodstock,  Vermont, 
1916,  vii+39p.,  8". 

The  original  of  this  translation  was 
published  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Its  survival  and  selection  for  the  present 
honors  are  due  to  the  fact  that  every 
true  librarian  will  awake  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  calling  by  reviewing  the 
maxims  and  ideas  set  forth  by  a  master 
in  our  profession — one  who  was  success- 
ful and  presumably  happy.  The  book 
was  published  in  the  twenty-ninth  year 
of  Ebert's  life  and  may  be  viewed  as  a 
confession  of  bibliological  faith  evolved 
by  one  born  to  his  profession  and  who 
carried  the  red  thread  of  historic  con- 
tinuance of  its  highest  ideals. 

Ebert  demands  of  the  would-be  li- 
brarian 1)  great  self-denial;  2)  a 
thorough  education  in  languages,  his- 
tory and  bibliography;  3)  freedom  from 
prejudice;  4)  a  good  memory;  5)  a  neat, 
clear,  yet  very  rapid  handwriting;  6) 
some  manual  dexterity  in  bookbinding. 
The  acquisition  of  all  this  is  one  of  the 
preliminary  steps.  Next  come  the  pro- 
fessional studies.  Text  books  of  library 
science  should  be  avoided  and  good 
catalogs  substituted  as  educative  reading, 
particularly  Francke's  Cat.  Bibl.  Buna- 
vianae,  the  great  systematized  catalogs 
(Pinelli,  Thott,  Banks,  etc.)  ;  the  student 
then  should  collect  titles  on  some  special 
topic  and  develop  an  organized  arrange- 
ment of  them.  Classification  should  be 
based  on  historical  division,  on  contents 
more  than  on  form;  on  practical  locali- 
zation more  than  on  supposed  logical  sub- 
division. Expansive  systems  are  recom- 
mended. But  administrative  duties 
should  not  be  separated  from  strictly 
professional  routine  work. 

An  official  diary  is  recommended  for 
the  librarian,  as  it  helps  to  create  a 
scheme  of  continued  well-defined  effort. 
Finally,  "the  librarian  should  be  an 
Argus  with  a  hundred  eyes,  alert  for  con- 
•cealed  sources  of  ^knowledge,  obliging  in 
revealing  them,  yet  fearless  in  guarding 


the  dignity  of  his  position  as  a  servant 
to  all  humanity.  A  librarian  of  the  true 
blood  will  exemplify  that  self-abnegation 
which  places  him  on  duty  every  hour  of 
his  day;  non  fit  sed  nascitur,  hence  he 
will  confess :  aliis  inserviendo  consumor. 
But  in  order  to  live  according  to  these 
lights,  he  must  be  free  to  govern  his  li- 
brary without  undue  interference,"  and 
his  position  must  be  secured  by  a  salary 
adequate  to  his  love  for  his  calling ! 

This  gem  of  a  book  was  mined  by 
Mr  Josephson,  diligently  and  tastefully 
cut  by  Miss  Selma  Nachman,  and  care- 
fully set  by  the  Elm  Tree  Press.  All 
deserve  praise  and  credit  for  removing 
the  dust  of  a  hundred  years  from  the 
treasure.  J.  C.  B. 


Good  Book  Week 


December  4-9,  1916 

Librarians  can  assist  by  holding  book 
exhibits  and  distributing  book-lists.  In 
some  instances  librarians  find  it  helpful 
in  cooperating  with  local  booksellers  in 
publishing  a  list.  In  promoting  pub- 
licity plans  it  would  be  helpful  to  men- 
tion "Good  Book  Week"  in  the  Monthly 
Bulletin;  and  newspaper  editors  can  be 
easily  persuaded  to  write  editorials  and 
publish  articles  as  well  as  lists  of  books. 

Women's  organizations  of  all  sorts 
can  be  easily  interested.  It  may  be 
suggested  to  them  that  the  subject 
"Books  for  Christmas  for  the  children" 
be  discussed  either  at  the  November  or 
December  meetings.  Effort  also  should 
be  made  to  supply  speakers.  Experi- 
ence in  promoting  Safety  First  Juvenile 
book  week  has  demonstrated  that  it  is 
easily  possible  to  persuade  the  minis- 
ters to  preach  on  the  importance  of 
children's  reading.  They  too  would 
doubtless  be  sufficiently  interested  to 
make  mention  of  Good  Book  Week  in 
their  weekly  calendars. 

As  for  the  book  stores,  most  of  them 
will  be  interested  in  making  window 
displays,  and  in  many  instances  they 
will  be  glad  to  make  a  special  exhibit 
of  books  approved  by  the  local  library. 
Effort  should  also  be  made  to  have 
them   distribute   lists   of   these   books. 
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MONTHLY  <•  KIOC^T    AU«W«T    AN*    •Kf>TKM»CH 

Library  Bureau Publishers 

M.  B.  AHBRH  ...       Bditor 

Subscription S2a  year 

Five  copies  to  one  library      -      -      S8  a  year 

•  Single  number 25  cents 

Foreign  subscriptions     -    -     -    %225  a  year 

Entered  as  second-clmu  matter  May  17. 18%,  at  the  Poat 
office  at  Chicago.  111.,  under  act  of  March  3.  1897. 

By  the  rules  of  the  banks  of  Chicago  an  Kzchanre 
charge  of  10  cents  Is  made  on  all  out-of-town  checks  for 
110  and  under.  In  remitting  subscriptions,  therefore, 
checks  on  New  York  or  Chicaffo  banks  or  post-office 
money  orders  should  be  sent. 

When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered  both  the  new  and 
the  old  address  must  be  ariven.  The  notice  should  be  sent 
two  weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

If  a  subtcriber  wishes  his  copy  of  the  macazine discon- 
tinued at  the  expiration  of  his  subscription,  notice  to  that 
effect  should  be  sent.  Otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  subscription  is  desired. 

Copies  failing  to  reach  subscribers,  through  loss  in  the 
mails,  will  be  duplicated  without  charre  if  request  to  do 
so  is  received  within  30  days  after  publication.  Later 
than  that  duplicate  copies  can  be  supplied  only  at  rec- 
alar  rates. 


Fall  meetings— The  month  of  October 
was  especially  set  apart  by  the  number 
and  quality  of  library  meetings  held  in 
it.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri  and 
Texas  state  associations,  to  mention  a 
few,  held  their  annual  meetings  and  in 
reading  their  proceedings,  some  of 
w^hich  are  in  this  number,  one  is  struck 
by  the  buoyant  spirit  which  prevailed 
in  planning  future  work. 

One  factor  of  interest  stands  out  in 
most  of  them,  the  sincere  desire  to  un- 
derstand more  clearly  the  relation  of 
the  library  to  the  community  for  which 
and  by  whom  it  is  maintained.  This  is 
shown  by  the  presence  of  outside 
speakers  interested  in  promoting  some 
form  of  public  education  or  welfare 
which  the  library  ought  to  consider  in 
providing  service  and  material  to  meet 
the  needs,  intellectual,  practical  and 
spiritual,  of  the  people  in  its  environ- 
ment. 


Purely  technical  problems  w^ere  put 
into  special  round-tables  and  only  the 
general  problems  of  library  policy  and 
progress  were  in  the  open  forum.  There 
seems  to  have  been  an  absence  for  the 
most  part  of  any  playing  to  the  gal- 
leries, and  a  real  constructive  spirit 
shown  in  the  most  of  what  was  said. 

Here  and  there  attention  was  called 
to  the  deficiency  of  means  and  measures 
which  hinders  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  library's  work,  which  deficiency 
clearly  is  owing  to  lack  of  vision  or 
ability  or  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
library  trustees.  It's  all  very  well  to 
say,  "Secure  a  good  librarian  and  let 
her  or  him  do  the  work,"  when  one 
means  actual  library  work,  but  too 
many  times,  such  a  policy  is  made  to 
include  the  things  which  lie  outside 
the  province  of  the  librarian,  and  how- 
ever much  interest  one  may  feel  in  it, 
clearly  lies  in  the  duty  of  the  "one  who 
has  accepted  the  trust"  of  caring  for 
the  welfare  of  the  library.  The  trus- 
tees are  certainly  behind  the  procession 
of  library  progress. 

One  could  not  help  but  wonder  at 
several  junctures  if  it  would  not  be  a 
good  thing  if  some  of  the  state  uni- 
versities which  hold  summer  library 
schools  should  offer  a  week's  program 
especially  for  library  trustees,  just  as  they 
do  for  farmers,  stockmen,  engineers,  etc. 
Such  a  week  might  do  much  to  bring 
about  a  broader  notion  of  extension, 
economy  and  administration  as  related 
to  public  library  functions.  What  uni- 
versity will  be  the  first  t®  try  it  ? 

The  thoughtful  papers  of  Mr  Walk- 
ley  and  of  Mr  Thomson  elsewhere  in 
this  number  ought  to  be  read  at  special 
meetings  of  library  boards  in  an  eflfort 
to  bring  home  more  keenly  in  some 
places  just  what  being  a  library  trustee* 
means. 
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Reporting — A  new  note  in  the  reports 
of  library  meetings  was  observed  in  the 
local  press.  This  note  gives  the  key, 
in  a  way,  to  the  place  of  importance  a 
library  gathering  occupies  in  the  mind 
of  the  average  person  who  makes  as- 
signment of  reporters  to  "do"  the  news 
for  the  daily  press. 

A  report  from  a  Missouri  newspaper 
is  headed,  "Librarians  well-dressed 
bunch!"  and  then 

The  library  convention  is  on  in  full  force 
and  the  library  people  are  quite  humanly 
and  charmingly  interested  in  things  and  peo- 
ple. At  the  concert  given  for  them  last 
night  by  the  University  Band,  they  showed 
real  appreciation  and  enthusiasm,  even  the 
women  applauded  recklessly,  regardless  of 
their  nobby  white  kid  gloves.  They  are  a 
well-dressed  bunch  too — furs  and  kid  boots 
are  much  in  evidence  on  the  women  and  the 
very  newest  styles  in  collars  are  being  worn 
by  the  men,  which  items  of  course  prove 
their  eligibility — at  least  from  the  co-ed 
viewpoint. 

Commenting  on  the  recent  meeting 
of  librarians  held  at  Richfield  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  a  local  paper  said : 

While  of  the  more  than  100  women  pres- 
ent, a  few  wore  short  skirts,  there  were  none 
with  those  extremely  high  slim  heels  on 
their  shoes — most  of  them  being  remarkably 
broad  and  low.  Hence  the  conclusion — the 
higher  the  brow  the  lower  the  heel. 

Mr  Randall  Parrish  was  invited  to 
address  the  Illinois  library  association. 
A  newspaper  of  the  place  reported  on  it 
as  follows: 

Mr  Parrish  speaks  beautifully,  and  is  a 
nice  looking  fellow  on  the  platform.  He  is 
just  the  right  size,  rugged,  strong  and  alert, 
and  not  too  big;  he  fits  in  easily  anywhere. 
He  dresses  so  prettily  that  one  does  not 
know  how  he  is  clad.  He  looks  like  a 
sophomore  in  a  theological  college,  and 
talked  to  his  audience  last  night  as  if  it 
were  his  neighbor's  hired  girl,  and  he  wanted 
to  save  her  for  a  life  of  clean  hand,  clean 
head  and  clean  heart.     His  philosophy  was 


so  plain,  homely  and  true  that  it  was  won- 
derfully beautiful. 

One  doesn't  know  whether  to  laugh 
or  to  sigh  over  the  state  of  mind  that 
produces  such  vaporings  and  the  situa- 
tion that  tolerates  them. 

A  unique  report— The  Seattle  public 
library  has  taken  the  occasion  of  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  to  issue  a 
rather  unusual  kind  of  annual  report. 
It  is  a  departure  from  traditional  form 
in  that  the  report  is  designed  to  be  read. 
Aimed  at  the  public,  at  patrons  and 
possible  patrons  of  the  library,  little 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  machinery 
of  the  institution,  for  the  problem  in 
this  case  is  to  explain  as  simply  and 
non-technically  as  possible  what  the  li- 
brary is,  what  it  is  doing  for  the  public 
in  general,  and  for  certain  specified 
classes  of  readers. 

Following  a  one-page  summary  re- 
view of  the  year  1915  is  a  sketch  of  li- 
brary history  from  the  foundation  in 
1890  down  to  date.  Library  organiza- 
tion and  finance,  income  and  expendi- 
ture, are  treated  in  short  sections  with 
the  help  of  diagrams.  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  book  selection,  buying,  bind- 
ing, and  preparation  for  use  are  de- 
scribed, not  for  librarians,  but  for  peo- 
ple who  know  next  to  nothing  about 
these  affairs.  "How  to  borrow  library 
books''  comes  next,  with  rough  direc- 
tions for  finding  things  in  the  library. 
The  remainder  and  greater  part  of  the 
report  is  taken  up  with  a  description  of 
library  service  under  the  following 
headings:  To  the  general  reader,  to 
business  men,  to  engineers,  artists  and 
architects,  artisans,  musicians,  to  good 
citizens,  students  and  debaters,  to  club 
women,  social  workers,  children,  teach- 
tcrs,  foreigners  and  prospective^  citizens, 
and   to   the   blind.     The   final   section 
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takes  up  library  extension  through 
branches,  with  the  usual  appendix  con- 
sisting of  tabulated  statistics,  etc. 

The  Seattle  public  library  has  experi- 
enced remarkable  growth  and  transfor- 
mation, as  all  things  in  Seattle  have  the 
habit  of  doing.  To  summarize  this 
growth  and  to  tell  the  people  who  own 
the  library  just  what  it  is  good  for,  to 
talk  these  things  over  in  the  simplest, 
most  direct  manner  possible — that 
seems  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  report. 

Catalogitis 

The  Librarian  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Transcript  quotes  from  the  report 
of  the  Ryerson  library,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  the  story  of  the  consumption  of 
a  line  of  bookcases  by  white  ants  and 
then  adds: 

We  think  the  motives  of  these  ants  were 
misconstrued.  You  will  have  noticed  that 
they  attacked  very  few  books.  Also  that 
they  first  appeared  in  the  catalog  room. 
Ants  are  notoriously  intelligent  creatures, 
and  it  is  our  belief  that  their  real  purpose 
was  to  eat  up  the  card  catalog.  Unfortu- 
nately, their  purpose  was  misunderstood, 
and  so  the  little  benefactors  were  destroyed 
before  they  could  carry  out  their  good  in- 
tentions. 

Anyhow,  it  is  a  new  incident  in  library 
history.  There  is  little  or  nothing  on  record 
about  ants  in  libraries.  Doubtless  the  mak- 
ers of  indexes  are  already  at  work,  and 
when  the  animal  cumulations  appear,  early 
in  1917,  we  shall  read  entries  as  follows: 

Ants,  white,  in  library,  campaign  against. 

"Formaldehyde,  useless  against  ants. 

Grand   Rapids,  ants  in  library. 

White  ants,   see  Ants,  white. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  cata- 
logitis negative  is  quite  as  bad  as  the 
positive  kind.  Librarian  has  suffered 
from  it  for  nearly  20  years  and  seems  to 
suffer  in  the  same  degree  as  in  his  first 
attack. 


A  number  of  state  library  commis- 
sions are  interested  in  sending  books 
to  the  soldiers  on  the  Mexican  border. 
Iowa  sent  five  boxes  in  August  to 
Brownsville.  An  officer  in  an  Oregon 
regiment  said,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry, 
that  because  of  practice  and  moving 
about,  the  scheme  was  not  a  feasible 
one. 


A  Wisconsin  Visitor  in  Minnesota 

"Here  is  where  libraries  and  schools 
have  their  proper  recognition,  financial 
and  otherwise." 

The  "Here"  was  "up  on  the  range" 
which  means  the  mining  towns  on  the 
Mesaba  iron  range  in  Northern  Min- 
nesota. 

The  Minnesota  state  library  associa- 
tion was  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  an 
invitation  from  the  city  of  Virginia,  the 
metropolis  of  "the  range,"  to  hold  its 
annual  meeting  there.  And  a  splendid 
meeting  it  was. 

In  the  first  place,  Virginia  itself  was 
a  happy  surprise.  It  didn't  tally  with 
one's  preconceived  opinion  of  a  mining 
town,  at  all.  It  was  a  beautiful,  well 
kept,  progressive,  busy  city.  Wide 
streets,  with  the  best  of  paving,  kept 
wonderfully  clean,  and  lighted  on  either 
side  with  cluster  lights.  Concrete 
walks  everywhere,  splendid  business 
blocks  and  public  buildings,  and  oh,  the 
flowers.  Everyone  loves  flowers  "on 
the  range,"  so  everyone  has  them.  And 
such  flowers — wide  in  variety  and  so 
brilliant  in  color.  Sweet  peas,  salvias, 
hardy  phlox,  dahlias,  etc.,  in  park  and 
private  grounds.  And  what  is  true  of 
Virginia  is  true  of  all  the  range  tov^ms. 

Then,  the  fine  meeting,  held  in  the 
luxurious  club  room  of  the  Virginia  li- 
brary. The  program  was  so  sensible 
and  so  helpful.  Mr  Raymond  Walkley, 
assistant  librarian  of  the  Minneapolis 
public  library,  gave  many  plain,  usable 
suggestions  in  his  talk,  "Library  ad- 
ministration. Business  methods.  Bud- 
gets, Financial  records."  This  was  sup- 
plemented by  R.  C.  Pickering,  secre- 
tary of  the  Virginia  library  board,  who 
showed  his  books.  One  of  these  was 
"Bills  allowed,"  a  book  of  brief  forms 
to  be  filled  in  as  required,  and  num- 
bered to  correspond  with  the  voucher 
stub. 

Miss  Gratia  Countryman,  who  al- 
ways has  her  finger  on  the  library  pulse, 
and  whose  diagnoses  are  so  trust- 
worthy, sent  a  most  inspiring  paper  en- 
titled "Whence  and  whither:  an  ap- 
praisal." Miss  Countryman  regretted 
the  tendency  among  so  many  librarians, 
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to  rush  madly  into  fields  which  are  not 
legitimately  theirs  to  invade.  To  over- 
emphasize the  Kindergarten  side,  the 
Story  hour,  etc.,  to  overdo  Publicity,  all 
to  the  detriment  of  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  library — which  is  to  fur- 
nish good  reading  to  all  who  want  it. 
Books  should  come  first,  last  and  all 
time. 

The  book  symposium  on  Thursday 
morning  was  unusual.  Think  of  hav- 
ing books  on  chemistry  and  engineer- 
ing, discussed,  not  by  colleee  profes- 
sors, but  by  those  on  the  firing  line. 
By  engineers  and  chemists  who  are  ac- 
tually using  them  and  know  them  from 
the  practical  side.  Such  were  the  books 
discussed  by  Mr  Arthur  Anderson  and 
Mr  J.  H.  Mclnnis.  Books  of  travel  are 
the  books  Miss  Elta  Savage  of  the  Du- 
luth  library  likes.  One  could  feel  her 
personal  enthusiasm  for  them  in  her 
reading  of  a  pa^er  on  them.  This  pa- 
per was  illustrated  by  an  interesting 
collection  of  travel  books.  Miss  Belle 
Owen  of  the  St  Paul  library  told  of  her 
experiences  in  the  transformation  of 
several  fiction  fiends  into  devoted  read- 
ers, not  only  of  war  books  but  other 
serious  lines,  in  "The  use  of  war  litera- 
ture." Miss  Owen  mentioned  many  ex- 
cellent titles,  but  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  nearly  everyone  in  her  audience 
went  home  and  read  Andrews*  "The 
three  things."  "The  librarian's  maga- 
zines" were  discussed  by  Miss  Jennie 
Lasby  of  Northfield.  Miss  Lasby  felt 
that  every  librarian  should  read  The 
Nation,  Survey  and  Independent,  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times,  while  At- 
lantic, Scribner  and  National  Geo- 
graphic  contribute  to  her  recreation. 
When  Miss  Lasby  mentioned  that  The 
New  Republic  was  almost  read  to  tat- 
ters every  week  in  the  Northfield  li- 
brary, a  responsive  chord  was  struck  as* 
many  of  her  hearers  could  offer  like 
testimony. 

In  a  most  clever  paper.  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Patten  of  the  Minneapolis  athen- 
aeum, told  of  the  fascinating  books  and 
magazines  on  building  and  interior  dec- 
orating. Miss  Patten  declared  that 
each  of  us  has  the  building  germ,  more 


or  less  developed,  and  her  interest  in 
books  of  this  nature  was  so  great  that 
she  had  a  carefully  prepared  list  of 
books  and  magazines  typewritten  so 
that  each  member  of  the  audience  could 
have  a  copy. 

In  his  address  "The  library  and  the 
immigrant,"  Mr  John  Foster  Carr  de- 
clared that  libraries  could  do  much  to- 
ward helping  the  immigrant  learn  what 
is  expected  of  him  in  his  new  country. 
How  can  he  avoid  breaking  rules  when 
he  does  not  know  what  the  rules  are? 
Books  on  naturalization  are  well  and 
good,  but  there  should  also  be  books  on 
rules  and  customs  and  other  pitfalls 
into  which  he  is  sure  to  fall. 

The  "range"  librarians  and  trustees 
are  royal  entertainers. 

Vitality  is  the  word  that  character- 
izes the  Minnesota  association — the 
program  was  vital,  the  towns  visited 
were  full  of  vitality — the  libraries  are 
doing  vital  work.  In  short,  the  whole 
library  situation  in  Minnesota  is 
marked  by  the  sensible,  useful  work 
being  done.  The  Minnesota  librarians 
are  a  virile  lot.  A.  M. 


A  Memorial  Meeting 

The  New  York  library  club,  with 
participation  of  the  New  York  public 
library  and  Library  schools,  the  Ameri- 
can library  association  and  the  New 
York  library  association,  have  called 
a  meeting  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Mary  Wright  Plummer,  late  principal 
of  the  New  York  library  school,  and 
president  of  the  American  library  asso- 
ciation, in  the  New  York  public  library 
building,  Fifth  avenue,  for  Thursday, 
Nov.  16,  1916,  at  eight  o'clock. 

During  the  summer  months,  when 
the  circulation  somewhat  ran  down,  the 
Public  library  of  Rocky  Ford,  Colo., 
prepared  an  attractive  poster,  with  the 
headline,  "Just  read,"  and  with  space 
below  for  nine  titles.  These  were  put 
in  the  store  windows,  changed  weekly 
to  other  stores,  in  different  parts  of 
town,  with  the  result  that  they  have 
noticeably  stimulated  the  demands  for 
the  books  mentioned. 
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Library  Meetings 

Chicago— The  season  opened  October 
5  with  a  social  meeting  at  the  Ryerson 
library,  Art  institute.  Miss  Faith  E. 
Smith,  president,  presided. 

C.  L.  Hutchinson,  president  of  the  Art 
institute,  gave  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  history  and  ideals  of  the  institute, 
showing  by  statistics  how  much  its  re- 
sources and  cordial  spirit  of  hospitality 
are  appreciated  by  the  people  of  Chicago. 
Miss  S.  Louise  Mitchell,  librarian  of  the 
Ryerson  library,  gave  further  informa- 
tion about  the  library  and  the  exhibits  of 
fine  art  books  and  of  the  circulating  col- 
lection of  pictures  and  slides  which  were 
afterwards  examined  by  the  members  of 
the  club. 

D.  Ashley  Hooker, 

Secretary. 

Iowa— Refreshing,  inspiriting,  crea- 
tive— the  1916  annual  meeting  of  the 
Iowa  library  association  at  Colfax, 
October  11-13,  was  the  splendid  result 
of  the  President's  (Miss  Drake)  ideal 
of  library  service.  From  a  practical, 
from  an  inspirational  standpoint,  from 
editor,  club  woman,  teacher,  engineer- 
ing, business  and  agricultural  expert  we 
heard  of  the  public  library's  vast  part 
and  privilege  in  the  enlarging  life  of 
our  state. 

Mr  McVey  in  his  talk  on  "Publicity" 
gave  praise  and  blame  to  the  library  of 
today  for  its  fulfillment  or  neglect  of 
its  ever  increasing  part  as  center  of  the 
town's  civic,  artistic  and  educational 
life.  It  is  our  privilege  as  well  as  duty 
to  make  known  through  the  columns  of 
the  newspapers,  through  co-operation 
with  merchants,  schools,  all  alive  inter- 
ests of  the  town,  the  resources  of  the 
library.  A  round  table  discussion  fol- 
lowed Mr  McVey's  paper,  which 
brought  out  many  interesting  and  suc- 
cessful methods  of  publicity  which  had 
been  tried  in  the  libraries  represented 
by  those  present. 

A  delightful  evening  was  spent 
Wednesday  with  Mr  Rush  and  the 
"Illustrators  of  children's  books;"  by 
the  aid  of  lantern  and  slides  he  recalled 
to  our  minds  the  beloved  books  of  our 


childhood  and  those  since  published; 
reminding  us  that  the  crude  and  often 
times  harmful  illustrated  newspaper 
supplement  does  not  appeal  to  the  child 
who  has  grown  up  with  Kate  Green- 
away,  Caldecott,  Boutet  de  Monvel  and 
all  their  fellow  illustrators. 

Thursday  morning's  session,  given 
up  to  a  book  symposium,  was  most  use- 
ful to  all  present.  In  this  day  of  de- 
mand for  the  best  books  along  all  lines 
of  endeavor,  help  and  suggestions  from 
experts  are  most  welcome.  Mr  Smith 
of  the  Iowa  State  college,  on  engineer- 
ing books;  Mr  Briscoe,  University  of 
Iowa,  on  business  books;  Mr  Gibson, 
Iowa  State  college,  on  agriculture ;  Mrs 
Towner,  Corning,  on  the  Club  woman's 
need,  and  Mrs  Barclay,  Boone,  the 
Bible  as  literature,  all  gave  us  much  of 
value  to  carry  to  our  various  commu- 
nities. 

In  the  address  of  the  afternoon,  "Li- 
brary service,"  Mr  Albert,  ex-president 
of  the  International  association  of  Ro-. 
tary  clubs,  gave  us  a  wonderful  inter- 
pretation of  our  high  calling  as  librari- 
ans. Similar  to  his  own  experience, — 
in  being  presented  with  a  gold  loving^ 
cup,  his  joy  in  the  discovery  that  it 
was  filled  with  gold  coin,  the  added  joy 
of  planning  to  spend  the  contents  and 
the  sequel,  that  to  this  day  it  is  un- 
spent— is  the  position  of  the  libraries 
of  U.  S.  Our  riches  of  position  and 
privilege,  the  consequent  difficulty  in 
keeping  a  right  perspective  and  spend- 
ing ourselves  for  only  the  best.  Given 
our  well-equipped  buildings,  the  most 
remarkable  construction  of  the  present 
civilization,  we,  as  part  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  America,  are  develop- 
ing new  functions.  The  libraries  of  the 
old  world  had  as  their  object  the  pre- 
servation of  books,  but  with  the  devel- 
opment of  social  consciousness  in 
America,  we  have  come  to  be  the  dis- 
penser of  books,  our  real  problem  is  to 
find  our  greatest  use.  Belonging  to  a 
nation  with  a  passion  for  education  we 
have  an  ever  widening  field  of  endeavor,, 
but  surveying  this  vast  field  we  must 
not  lose  heart  for  the  quality  of  service 
rendered  today  in  general  is  surpass- 
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i^^gly  good.  We  can  not  know  every- 
thing, but  we  can  endeavor  to  know  the 
beautiful  and  lovely  and  so  make  richer 
our  own  and  other  lives.  In  all  these 
efforts  we  must  not  forget  the  foreigner 
in  our  midst  nor  the  vast  part  we  may 
have  in  making  him  an  American  citi- 
zen. 

Mrs  Meyer,  Iowa  City,  and  Mr 
Frederick  of  The  Midland,  Thursday 
evening,  gave  us  still  further  the  civic 
expert's  and  editor's. view  of  the  public 
library's  place  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity and  of  Iowa's  place  in  the  lit- 
erature of  today  and  the  part  we  as  li- 
brarians may  play  in  helping  her  to 
stand  still  higher  in  the  future. 

Friday  morning  was  devoted  to  a 
business  meeting  followed  by  Dr  Sham- 
baugh  on  the  "Iowa  Historical  so- 
ciety;" Miss  Sporleder,  Iowa  City,  on 
the  relations  of  school  and  library,  the 
active  part  the  teacher  should  take  in 
this;  Miss  Armstrong,  of  Cotmcil 
Bluffs,  provoked  a  lively  discussion 
with  her  talk  on  "Time-savers,"  mak- 
ing one  feel  that  given  a  bright  and 
shining  Joan  of  Arc  library  to  try  out 
all  these  time-savers,  the  rest  of  us 
would  follow  and  by  so  doing  gain  the 
time  for  the  larger  library  service  to- 
ward which  the  entire  convention 
pointed  the  way. 

The  convention  adjourned,  some  go- 
ing to  Des  Moines  to  visit  the  libraries 
there,  others  starting  on  the  homeward 
journey,  giving  a  last  fond  look  at  the 
wonderful  autumn  colors  of  the  sur- 
rounding hillsides,  breathing  in  to  the 
last  all  possible  of  the  pure  air  of  Col- 
fax that  most  delightful  of  meeting 
places,  glorying  in  the  work  before  us 
with  a  prayer  that  we  be  given  strength 
to  fulfill  our  task. 

Miriam  B.  Wharton,  Secretary. 

Minnesota— The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Minnesota  library  association  was 
held  at  Virginia,  Sept.  6-8.  There  was 
a  registration  of  69. 

The  first  session  began  with  an  ad- 
dress by  R.  L.  Walkley,  of  the  Public 
library,  Minneapolis,  on  "Business 
methods  in  the  library."     He  showed 


by  analysis  of  the  reports  from  68 
towns  and  cities  in  Minnesota,  that  the 
average  per  capita  library  expenditure 
is  over  50c,  while  the  39  Carnegie  spend 
only  about  43c  per  capita,  and  average 
about  15%  of  the  original  cost  of  the 
building.  Comparison  with  the  expen- 
diture of  other  libraries,  shows  that  the 
Carnegie  libraries  are  sticking  too  close 
to  the  10%  minimum,  which  amount  is 
increasingly  inadequate  for  proper  sup- 
port. He  recommended  the  budget 
system  as  one  aid  in  estimating  expen- 
ditures. In  Minnesota  libraries,  the 
average  amount  spent  for  books,  peri- 
odicals and  binding,  is  about  26%  of 
all  expenses;  salaries,  44%;  other  ex- 
penses, 29%.  (Mr  Walkley's  paper  will 
be  found  on  p.  401.) 

"Whence  and  whither:  an  ap- 
praisal," by  Miss  Countryman,  Minne- 
apolis, was  read  in  her  absence.  She 
spoke  of  the  many  innovations  by 
which  librarians  are  scattering  their 
energies  in  order  to  be  useful,  and  in- 
sisted that  we  follow  some  course  of 
action  which  shall  promote  good  read- 
ing, which  is  what  we  are  organized 
for.  She  expressed  the  belief  that  li- 
braries are  competing  too  much  with 
other  agencies,  instead  of  cooperating 
with  them.  This  is  especially  true  in 
school  work  and  work  with  very  little 
children.  More  energy  should  be  put 
to  the  task  of  holding  on  to  the  child 
when  he  leaves  school.  In  summing 
up  she  emphasized  the  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness which  makes  librarians  eager  to 
render  all  possible  service,  and  said 
that  in  spite  of  the  side  tracks 
libraries  have  been  steadily  building  a 
broader  path  of  their  own. 

In  the  report  on  Library  training,  it 
was  stated  that  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota had  inserted  in  its  budget  for 
1917-18  a  request  for  funds  for  start- 
ing a  library  school.  The  Minnesota 
summer  library  school  has  been  affili- 
ated with  the  College  of  education. 
Courses  for  teacher-librarians  have 
been  established  at  the  University  and 
at  Carleton  college,  and  a  training  class 
has  been  started  in  the  Minneapolis 
public  library. 
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A  most  delightful  banquet  closed  the 
first  day. 

In  the  evening  the  Oliver  Iron 
Mining  Company  gave  a  moving  pic- 
ture demonstration  showing  the  work 
of  iron  mining,  explaining  the 
processes  shown  in  the  various  pic- 
tures in  a  most  interesting  and  non- 
technical way. 

The  second  session  opened  with  a 
book  symposium  where  different  ones 
treated  of  the  following  subjects: 
"Travel  in  the  United  States,"  "Books 
on  chemistry,"  "Books  relating  to  civil 
engineering,"  "Books  on  domestic 
architecture  and  interior  decoration," 
"Use  of  war  literature,"  "Library  mag- 
azines," to  which  later  Miss  Baldwin 
added  Minnesota  Municipalities  and 
"The  Minnesotan." 

On  Thursday  evening  John  Foster 
Carr,  director  of  the  Immigrant  Pub- 
lication Society  of  New  York  City, 
gave  an  address.  He  showed  by 
figures  the  relatively  high  rank  which 
Minnesota  has  taken  in  the  education 
of  her  foreign-born  and  pointed  out 
the  difficulties  which  hinder  the 
Americanization  of  the  immigrant, 
many  of  them  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
lives  in  and  sees  the  worst,  not  the  best 
side  of  our  civilization.  To  show  him 
the  best  side,  many  of  our  institutions 
are  too  large  and  uninviting,  and  this 
is  why  the  library,  by  means  of  indi- 
vidual work,  has  the  chance  to  do  more 
than  any  other  institution  or  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr  Carr  gave  a  most  interesting  ex- 
hibit of  lantern  slides  showing  the  work 
of  Americanization  that  is  carried  on 
in  various  places. 

The  session  on  Friday  morning  was 
devoted  to  business.  The  following 
officers  were  elected :  President,  Mabel 
Newhard,  Virginia:  first  vice-presi- 
dent, A.  D.  Keator,  Northfield;  second 
vice-president,  Ida  May  Ferguson, 
Minneapolis;  secretary-treasurer.  Belle 
M.  Owens,  St.  Paul.  These  officers, 
with  the  retiring  president,  Miss  Fran- 
ces Earhart,  form  the  executive  board. 
At  the  close  of  this  session  the  asso- 
ciation took  a  70  mile  automobile  trip 


around  the  Mesaba  Range.  Libraries 
were  visited  at  Eveleth  and  Chisholm. 
Luncheon  was  served  by  the  Library 
board  of  Hibbing.  A  visit  was  also 
made  to  the  Public  library  of  Moun- 
tain Iron. 

Missouri— The  seventeenth  annual  con- 
ference of  the  Missouri  library  associa- 
tion met  at  the  State  university  at  Colum- 
bia, Octol)er  11-13.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Dr  Arthur  E.  Bost- 
wick  of  St.  Louis.  After  a  short  session 
the  visitors  were  shown  the  new  library 
buildings  as  well  as  the  libraries  of  the 
other  educational  institutions  on  the 
campus. 

The  association  was  welcomed  at  the 
evening  meeting  by  President  Hill  of  the 
university  and  response  was  made  by 
President  Bostwick. 

Dean  Charter,  of  the  School  of  educa- 
tion, gave  the  address  of  the  evening  on 
the  "Outlook  of  education." 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  discussion 
was  "Books  for  rural  Missouri."  Miss 
Wales,  secretary  of  the  Library  commis- 
sion, told  of  the  traveling  library  work. 
Dean  Mumford  of  the  College  of  agri- 
culture, told  of  the  work  among  the 
farmers  of  the  state. 

Miss  Krug,  St.  Louis  public  library, 
described  the  inter-library  loan  and  the 
other  work  of  the  city  libraries  with  the 
country  institutions  and  individuals,  and 
Mr  Cunningham  told  of  his  successful 
eflForts  at  Rolla  in  making  the  library  of 
the  School  of  mines  function  also  as  a 
public  library  for  the  town. 

Mr  Purd  B.  Wright  described  the 
work  of  the  county  library  system  of 
California. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  public  library  of 
Columbia*  now  housed  in  the  county 
courthouse  and  supported  entirely  by 
private  gifts. 

Mrs  Emmons  told  of  the  steps  taken  in 
Mexico  to  secure  the  tax-supported  li- 
brary and  its  Carnegie  building. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  social 
entertainments  for  the  visitors. 

The  final  session  on  Friday  morning 
was  devoted  to  publicity.    Miss  Marjorie 
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Quigley,  Divoll  branch,  St.  Louis,  em- 
phasized the  personal  element  and  de- 
cried the  "dodger  system."  Professor 
Powell  of  the  School  of  journalism,  told 
how  to  win  the  support  of  newspapers. 
Mr  Diephuis,  St.  Louis  public  library, 
gave  philosophic  views  on  the  subject. 

The  proposition  relating  to  the  county 
library  law  for  Missouri  caused  consid- 
erable discussion,  but  the  vote  was  car- 
ried overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  it.  A 
bill  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  as- 
sociation will  be  introduced  into  the  Mis- 
souri legislature  at  its  coming  session. 

Resolutions  expressing  appreciation  of 
the  courtesy  of  the  Columbia  hosts  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

A  resolution  expressing  the  personal 
and  professional  loss  felt  by  the  associa- 
tion in  the  death  of  Miss  Florence  Whit- 
tier,  was  fittingly  offered  and  adopted. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Ward 
H.  Edwards,  William  Jewell  college,  Lib- 
erty, Mo.;  first  vice  president,  Mary  E. 
Baker,  University  of  Missouri  library, 
Columbia,  Mo.;  second  vice  president, 
Katherine  Jarvis,  Park  college,  Parkville, 
Mo.;  secretary,  Harold  L.  Wheeler, 
School  of  mines  and  metallurgy,  Rolla, 
Mo.;  treasurer,  Margery  Quigley,  St. 
Louis  public  library,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Jesse  Cunningham, 

Secretary. 

Nebraska— The  twenty-second  annual 
meeting  of  the  Nebraska  library  associa- 
tion, held  in  Lincoln,  October  11-13, 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
ever  held.  Following  as  it  did  the  li- 
brary institute  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Library  commission  the  first  three 
days  of  the  week,  many  of  the  librarians 
of  the  new  and  smaller  libraries  were 
in  attendance.  Fine  weather,  a  varied 
program  and  the  good  attendance  com- 
bined to  make  a  splendid  meeting. 

Mr.  Malcolm  G.  Wyer,  the  president, 
opened  the  meeting  with  a  few  words  of 
welcome  and  a  short  history  of  library 
work.  He  also  urged  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  co-ordination  and  unification 
of  the  following  four  libraries.  Univers- 
ity, State  historical  society.  Legislative 


reference  bureau  and  Library  commis- 
sion. A  resolution  to  that  effect  was 
moved  and  adopted.  Prof  F.  A.  Stuff 
of  the  university  gave  an  inspiring  paper 
on  the  "Cultural  aspect  of  creative  fic- 
tion." Miss  Nellie  Williams  told  of  the 
institutional  libraries  of  the  state.  Dur- 
ing the  roll  call  the  reports  of  the  dif- 
ferent librarians  showed  that  much  had 
been  accomplished  during  the  year. 

On  Thursday  morning.  Miss  Mary 
McQuaid  of  Fairbury  gave  an  informal 
talk  on  "Aids  in  book  selection  for  the 
small  library" ;  Miss  Frances  Morton  of 
Beatrice,  on  "Magazine  selection,"  and 
Miss  Josephine  Lammer  of  Lincoln  on 
"Government  documents  for  the  small 
library."  Prof  H.  W.  Caldwell  of  the 
university,  gave  a  splendid  paper  on 
"American  history  books  for  the  public 
library"  with  a  list  for  first,  second  and 
third  purchase.  The  association  voted 
to  have  this  list  published.  Thursday 
afternoon  was  given  over  to  the  problem 
of  the  rural  school  libraries  and  rural 
libraries  and  discussions  were  led  by 
Miss  Anna  Jennings,  Mr  A.  V.  Teed, 
Prof  A.  E.  Anderson  of  the  College  of 
agriculture,  and  Miss  Charlotte  Temple- 
ton. 

"Interesting  the  club  women  in  li- 
braries," by  Mrs  D.  E.  Wherry,  chair- 
man of  the  Library  committee  of  the 
Woman's  federation,  and  "Work  with 
the  children"  by  Miss  Helen  Lobdell  of 
Norfolk  was  the  work  taken  up  at  the 
last  meeting.  Mr  Charles  Compton  of 
Seattle  and  a  member  of  National  pub- 
licity committee  told  us  of  the  publicity 
work  of  the  libraries  of  the  northwest, 
and  of  the  aims  of  the  national  commit- 
tee. At  the  business  meeting  in  answer 
to  the  questionnaire  sent  out  by  Mr  Utley 
in  regard  to  the  next  meeting  place  of 
the  A.  L.  A.,  Colorado  received  the  ma- 
jority vote  although  not  listed.  Invi- 
tations for  the  1917  state  meeting  were 
received  from  Nebraska  City,  Kearney 
State  normal  school,  Plattsmouth,  Hast- 
ings and  Omaha.  Miss  Edith  Tobitt  of 
Omaha  in  her  usual  efficient  manner  con- 
ducted the  round-table  and  printed  lists 
of  questions  proved  a  help  in  bringing 
out  many  things  for  discussion. 
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On  Wednesday  evening,  Dr  G.  E.  Con- 
dra  of  the  university  with  his  motion 
pictures  took  us  a  most  interesting  "Trip 
through  Nebraska"  and  showed  us  many 
an  unknown  comer  of  our  own  state. 
The  last  evening,  the  Lincoln  library  club 
was  host  to  the  association  at  the  home 
of  Mrs  F.  M.  Spalding,  where  the  Uni- 
versity players  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Alice  Howell  presented  the  "Man 
who  married  a  dumb  wife"  by  Anatole 
France,  with  the  "Flower  of  Yeddo"  as 
a  curtain  raiser. 

The  following  officers  were  re-elected 
for  the  year  1916-1917:  Mr  Malcolm  G. 
Wyer,  Lincoln,  president ;  Miss  Annie  C. 
Kramph,  North  Platte,  first  vice-presi- 
dent; Miss  Kate  Swartzlander,  Omaha, 
second  vice-president;  Miss  Mary  K. 
Ray,  Lincoln,  secretary-treasurer. 

New  York— New  York  library  week 
was  spent,  Sept.  11-16,  at  Richfield 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

In  an  address  of  welcome  from  John 
D.  Gary,  the  history  of  the  Public 
library  of  the  place  was  told,  tracing 
its  growth  from  a  neglected,  unappre- 
ciated collection  of  books  in  one  room 
to  its  present  effective,  well-situated 
condition,  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  its  librarian,  Miss  Winne. 

Mr  E.  F.  Stevens  of  Pratt  institute 
responded  to  the  address  of  welcome. 

Mrs  G.  R.  Robinson  spoke  of  what 
the  library  means  to  a  small  commu- 
nity, in  describing  the  Public  library 
of  Jordanville.  The  library  furnishes 
a  community  center  for  the  entire  vil- 
lage. All  sorts  of  meetings  are  held  in 
the  library,  which  have  tended  to  do 
away  with  local  jealousy  and  develop 
cordial  community  feeling. 

The  president's  address  on  "A  rising 
or  a  setting  sun,"  closed  the  session, 
which  was  followed  by  a  reception. 

Tuesday  morning  was  devoted  to  the 
business  of  the  association.  The  asso- 
ciation appropriated  $200  for  library 
institutes  during  the  coming  year,  in 
addition  to  the  unexpended  $70  re- 
maining from  the  appropriation  of  the 
past  year.  Mr  Bowker  offered  an 
amendment  that  the  sum  be  increased 


by  $25  to  be  spent  in  printing  and  dis- 
tributing material  relating  to  the  in- 
stitutes. At  the  end  of  the  business 
session,  the  association  listened  to  an 
address  by  F.  K.  Mathiews,  of  the  Boy 
scouts  of  America,  concerning  "Book 
selection  for  boys." 

Rev  J.  B.  Moldenhawer  of  Albany 
gave  a  talk  on  Andersen's  "Fairy 
tales."  Mr  Moldenhawer,  who  is  him- 
self a  Dane,  feels  that  most  of  the 
English  translations  of  Andersen's 
tales  have  lost  the  spirit  of  the  original. 
Mr  Moldenhawer  read  most  delight- 
fully three  of  the  stories  which  he  has 
himself  translated. 

The  subject  of  the  Tuesday  evening 
session  was  "Book  selection." 

Miss  Eastwood,  in  her  talk  on  "The 
how  and  why  of  the  Best  Books 
List/'  brought  out  the  fact  that  this 
list  is  intended  especially  for  the  small 
libraries  of  New  York  state,  that  the 
books  to  be  best  for  this  purpose  must 
be  good,  safe,  wholesome,  interesting 
or  useful,  of  local  value  and  not  too  ex- 
pensive. 

Miss  Margaret  Jackson,  editor  Book 
Review  Digest,  made  a  plea  for  libra- 
rians to  select  books  which  give  real 
information,  especially  on  social  topics, 
and  so  to  call  attention  to  them  that 
they  will  be  widely  read;  to  make 
practical  use  of  the  library  readers  who 
know  their  subjects  and  are  willing  to 
give  advice  in  selecting  books ;  to  sup- 
ply books  in  which  people  are  inter- 
ested, as  well  as  those  in  which  they 
should  be.  Librarians  should  better 
learn  to  discriminate  between  reviews 
which  are  of  real  value,  and  those 
which  uphold  the  policy  of  a  periodical, 
or  are  written  by  paid  reviewers.  A 
community  must  be  supplied  not  only 
with  the  books  which  deal  with  the 
industries  and  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, but  also  with  books  for  rec- 
reational and  cultural  reading,  these 
last  to  be  selected  for  their  appeal  to 
the  imagination,  and  to  be  read  purely 
for  pleasure. 

The  discussion  was  interesting,  a<^ 
made  up  by  Mr  Seward,  Binghamton, 
Miss   Jacqueline   Overton,   Mr   Paine, 
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Mr  Bostwick  and  Mr  Mathiews.  The 
session  closed  with  another  Andersen 
fairy  tale  by  Mr  Moldenhawer. 

A  discussion  of  the  merit  system  in 
library  service  opened  the  session  on 
Wednesday  morning.  No  conclusion 
was  reached,  but  a  committee  was 
authorized  to  confer  with  the  State 
board  of  education,  and  to  make  a  re- 
port at  the  next  meeting. 

An  address  by  the  Rev  J.  B.  Molden- 
hawer on  "Choosing  books,"  stated 
that  the  problem  required  for  its  solu- 
tion, a  combination  of  the  New  Eng- 
land conscience  and  the  disposition  of 
Mr  Mark  Tapley.  To  prescribe  right 
books  is  not  enough,  a  desire  for  the 
books  that  will  do  the  most  good  must 
be  created. 

An  address  by  Prof  E.  W.  Smith, 
Colgate  university,  entitled  "The 
keeper  of  the  gate,"  emphasized  that 
people  should  not  only  be  kept  from 
the  path  of  intellectual  sin,  but  should 
be  steered  into  the  paths  of  intellec- 
tual righteousness.  This  requires  not 
rnerely  a  warden  of  books,  but  an  indi- 
vidual with  a  nobly  conceived  mission 
of  making  books  of  the  largest  use  to 
all  who  come.  With  the  working  and 
playing  needs  of  the  community  both 
supplied,  there  will  be  little  question 
of  better  reading  or  worse,  for  it  will 
all  be  of  the  best. 

Wednesday  afternoon  was  given  up 
to  the  discussion  of  the  library  and  the 
immigrant.  This  was  opened  by 
George  E.  Dunham  of  the  Utica  Press. 
Mr  Dunham  has  for  several  years  con- 
ducted classes  for  men  about  to  take 
the  last  examination  for  citizenship 
papers.  The  men  are  of  all  nationali- 
ties, mostly  middle-aged,  and  are 
honest  and  responsible.  The  classes 
cover  the  subjects  of  American  civil 
government  and  elementary  American 
history.  Librarians  can  give  valuable 
aid  to  this  kind  of  work  in  helping  in 
the  "after  care"  of  new  citizens,  who 
are  often  anxious  to  read  and  study,  if 
helped  a  little. 

John  Foster  Carr  presented  the  sub- 
ject, "The  nation's  need  and  the  libra- 
ry's opportunity."     Mr  Carr  said  the 


greatest  problem  of  "preparedness"  at 
present  is  the  problem  of  the  immi- 
grant, who  forms  the  industrial  back- 
bone of  the  country,  and  should  be 
made  without  delay,  fit  for  good  Amer- 
ican citizens.  New  York's  share  of 
this  problem  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  state.  The  library  has  the 
greatest  power  to  interpret  the  spirit 
of  American  democracy  to  the  foreign- 
born. 

The  addresses  were  followed  by  ac- 
counts of  personal  experiences  by  four 
librarians  doing  work  with  foreigners 
under  varying  conditions.  The  en- 
forced social  contacts  which  have 
come  about  as  a  result  of  legitimate 
library  work,  not  settlement  work,  call 
for  simple  friendliness,  rather  than  the 
missionary  spirit,  in  the  librarian's 
attitude  toward  foreigners.  Gardens 
on  the  library  grounds  and  clubs  for 
boys  and  girls  of  different  ages,  have 
been  factors  in  bringing  the  library 
into  close  touch  with  the  people  they 
wanted  to  reach.  The  problem  of  the 
foreigner  in  the  small  town  is  some- 
times even  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
than  in  a  city.  The  key  to  the  situa- 
tion in  all  of  these  is  the  friendly  spirit 
of  the  librarian. 

Thursday  morning  was  given  up  to 
round  table  conferences  on  various 
subjects :  "Book  selection  and  reference 
work,"  Miss  Eastwood,  leader ;  "Work 
with  men,"  Mr  Seward:  "Work  with 
foreigners,"  Mr  Carr;  "College  libra- 
ries," Mr  Ibbotson ;  "Cataloging,"  Miss 
Hitchler;  "Children's  work,"  Miss 
Overton  and  Miss  DuBois;  "Book 
order,"  Miss  Smith. 

Thursday  evening  was  devoted  to 
discussion  of  libraries  in  charitable, 
reformatory  and  penal  institutions.  A 
report  on  the  work  in  New  York  was 
read  by  Mr  Wyer.  "Jail  and  prison 
libraries"  were  discussed  by  Miss 
Downey,  Miss  Kelso  and  Mr  Forbes. 

Mr  Austen,  librarian  of  Cornell  uni- 
versity, presented  the  theme,  "Our 
great  need."  The  development  of  li- 
brary economy  during  the  past  years 
has  made  accessible  the  vast  stores  c»f 
knowledge  which  were  difficult  to  use 
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because  of  the  obscure  and  imperfect 
references  which  led  to  them.  It  is 
for  librarians  now  to  teach  their  read- 
ers to  know  and  use  bibliographic  tools 
and  short  cuts. 

Mr  Austen  was  followed  by  Miss 
Mudge  of  Columbia  university  on 
"How  the  public  library  can  help  to- 
ward the  best  use  of  the  college 
library." 

At  the  close  of  the  program  Mr  Carr 
showed  a  number  of  interesting  slides 
of  pictures  of  work  with  immigrants, 
mostly  of  the  work  done  by  public 
libraries  in  various  cities. 

Friday  morning  brought  about  50 
teachers,  including  many  principals, 
from  the  schools  of  Utica.  As  the  day 
was  wet,  the  association  was  obliged 
with  regret  to  abandon  the  trip  to 
Ilion  to  visit  Library  Bureau  and  the 
Remington  Typewriter  works,  and  an 
impromptu  programless  meeting  was 
arranged. 

This  was  opened  by  John  Foster 
Carr,  who  spoke  of  the  need  of  prepa- 
ration of  books  for  the  use  of  the  immi- 
grant. Stress  was  laid  upon  the  inade- 
quate and  uninteresting  instruction  of 
the  night  schools.  He  said  that  the 
adults  found  little  help  in  the  formal 
method  of  instruction  and  the  childish 
primers  put  in  their  hands,  and  pro- 
tested against  the  indiscriminate  class 
ing  of  foreigners  without  regard  to 
their  mental  equipment,  and  showed 
that  the  library  is  meeting  their  needs 
better  than  the  night  schools. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting,  "School 
libraries"  was  the  topic,  and  the  teach- 
ers were  shown  the  great  position  the 
library  held  toward  each  department 
of  school  work. 

Mr  Congdon  wrote  of  real  types  of 
school  libraries  as  he  had  found  them 
in  his  position  as  inspector  of  schools. 
The  kind  of  books,  the  ability  of  those 
who  select  such  books,  surroundings, 
ability  of  the  children  to  use  the  books, 
knowledge  of  the  books  by  teachers, 
manner  in  which  books  were  cared  for, 
all  left  much  to  be  desired,  when  the 
importance  of  this  part  of  the  work 
was  considered. 


A  paper  by  Miss  Zachert,  of  the 
Rochester  public  library,  advocated 
trained  librarians  to  care  for  school 
library  work.  She  urged  libraries  in 
the  grades  supplied  from  the  public 
library.  Conditions  which  showed 
the  ignorance  of  the  teachers  were 
mentioned.  The  greater  number  of 
books  drawn  from  the  shelves  were 
taken  to  the  sections  of  the  city  where 
the  foreigners  lived. 

Miss  Sophie  C.  Becker,  supervisor 
of  primary  grades  of  the  Buffalo  pub- 
lic schools,  spoke  from  the  teacher's 
standpoint.  She  told  of  the  books 
selected  for  libraries  as  being  exam- 
ples of  the  literary  taste  of  the  prin- 
cipal who  chose  them,  but  entirely  un- 
fitted to  the  children's  understanding. 
She  asked  for  more  suitable  books  for 
the  use  of  teachers  and  children,  books 
for  use  in  night  schools.  She  pictured 
a  glorious  future  when  the  child  would 
like  to  learn  to  read,  because  of  his 
enjoyment  in  his  books.  Unusually 
good  results  have  been  secured  in  the 
schools  in  White  Plains,  through  the 
willing  cooperation  of  the  high  school 
library,  the  public  library,  and  the 
library  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company. 

President  A.  R.  Brubacher,  New 
York  State  college  for  teachers,  warned 
against  the  present  day  tendency  to  let 
the  story  of  the  newspaper  and  the 
moving  pictures  furnish  all  entertain- 
ment. 

Resolutions  calling  for  a  competent 
trained  school  library  organizer,  and 
lessons  on  the  use  of  the  library  to  be 
included  in  the  new  English  syllabus 
for  secondary  schools  in  New  York, 
and  the  inclusion  of  lessons  in  the  use 
of  the  library,  in  the  course  of  study 
in  the  normal  and  training  schools, 
were  adopted. 

Friday  evening  was  given  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  library  and  the  state. 

J.  L  Wyer,  of  the  State  library, 
urged  that  the  librarians  should  not 
confine  themselves  too  closely  to  the 
reading  of  books,  but  keep  from  being 
narrow  by  mingling  with  people  and 
getting  close  to  nature. 

Saturday  morning  was  given  up  to 
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the  business  of  the  association.  Reso- 
lutions of  appreciation  were  adopted. 
Officers  were  elected  as  follows :  Presi- 
dent, Edward  F.  Stevens,  Pratt  Insti- 
tute library,  Brooklyn;  vice-president, 
Adeline  B.  Zachert,  Public  library, 
Rochester;  secretary,  E.  Louise  Lau- 
der, Public  library,  Binghamton; 
treasurer,  Paul  N.  Rice,  New  York 
public  library. 

The  register  showed  271  persons 
attended  the  meeting.  The  Board  of 
Trade  of  Richfield  Springs  treated  the 
members  to  a  motor  trip  to  Coopers- 
town  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  The 
pleasure  of  the  expedition  was  greatly 
increased  by  a  steamer  ride  on  the  lake, 
as  a  treat  from  Mr  T.  R.  Proctor.  A 
play,  "Cooperation,"  by  Helen  Rex 
Keller,  was  borrowed,  together  with 
its  leading  lady,  from  the  New  York 
library  club.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
play,  with  its  references  to  well- 
known  librarians  and  their  opinions, 
was  heartily  enjoyed  by  the  audience. 
The  social  activities  of  the  week  were 
most  enjoyable. 

Pennsylvania— The  sixteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Keystone  State  library 
association  was  held  October  12-14, 
1916,  at  Galen  Hall,  Wemersville,  a  de- 
lightful resort  hotel  in  the  Pennsylvania 
mountains.  Inviting  paths  through  the 
woods  and  over  the  mountain,  a  splendid 
stretch  of  sward  for  the  golf  lovers, 
porches  commanding  views  of  the  dis- 
tant mountains,  all  added  to  the  joys  of 
freedom  from  regular  routine. 

Thursday  evening  O.  R.  Howard 
Thomson,  librarian  of  the  James  V. 
Brown  library  at  Williamsport,  pre- 
sented his  president's  address,  "Why  not 
face  the  facts?"  The  facts  which  he 
admonished  us  to  face  are  those  of  in- 
adequate financial  support,  and  ways  to 
rectify  these.  "Comparisons  are  fre- 
quently in  bad  taste  but  I  cannot  resist 
the  femark  that  the  profits  of  the  Detroit 
company  that  puts  out  the  'humble  little 
Ford'  were  four  times  as  large  as  the 
receipts  of  all  the  public  libraries  in  the 
U.  S."    (See  p.  397.) 

After  the  appointment  of  committees, 


Mr  E.  C.  Mumford  of  the  Penn  Pub- 
lishing Company  spoke  on  "The  small 
town  book  store."  Mr  Mumford  re- 
minded us  that  70%  of  the  population 
of  our  country  lives  in  cities  of  25,000 
and  less,  and  then  told  us  that  there  were 
few  reed  book  stores  in  towns  of  less 
than  25,000.  Thus  the  large  proportion 
of  our  people  have  no  access  to  book 
stores  worthy  of  the  name.  He  then 
pointed  out  a  few  ways  in  which  a  li- 
brary can  cooperate  with  book  stores. 

Friday  morning  Anna  A.  MacDonald, 
consulting  librarian  of  the  Pennsylvania 
free  library  commission  conducted  a 
round  table  on  /Things  that  help  and 
hinder."  Flora  B.  Roberts,  librarian, 
Pottsville  public  library,  first  took  up 
"The  library  as  a  civic  institution."  Her 
first  point  was  the  necessity  of  making 
the  library  of  service  to  all  people  of  all 
classes  and  all  interests,  that  the  institu- 
tion may  be  recognized  as  a  civic  institu- 
tion in  its  scope ;  the  next  point  was  the 
necessity  of  adequate  support  from  civic 
or  tax  funds.  Discussion  concerning  the 
need  of  added  library  legislation  in  Penn- 
sylvania followed.  "The  indifference  of 
the  public"  was  presented  by  Henry  F. 
Marx,  librarian  of  the  Easton  public  li- 
brary. Mr  Marx,  in  a  contrary  mood, 
insisted  that  the  indifference  of  the  pub- 
lic had  been  a  blessing  in  disguise  to  li- 
brarians; that  it  had  stimulated  us  to 
great  activities  in  the  past,  and  still  de- 
mands more  of  us  in  the  future.  His 
constructive  suggestions  were  most  in- 
spiring, and  we  all  felt  our  enthusiasm 
mount.  The  last  phrase,  "Points  of  con- 
tact with  the  foreigner"  was  taken  up  by 
Mrs  Adelaide  B.  Maltby,  librarian 
Tompkins  Square  branch,  New  York 
public  library.  Mrs  Maltby  set  forth  as 
the  first  essential  our  own  attitude  toward 
the  foreigner ;  we  must  be  ardent  to  un- 
derstand the  alien.  Foreign  assistants  in 
libraries  have  proved  successful  points 
of  contact,  after  the  books  have  been 
provided. 

A  second  round  table  on  "story  telling" 
was  conducted  by  Miss  Edna  Whiteman 
of  the  Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh.  Il- 
lustrative stories  were  told  by  Miss 
Julia  Williamson  and  Miss  Bladerson  of 
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the  Free  library  of  Philadelphia,  Mar- 
garet Carnegie,  Irma  Diescher  and  Miss 
Whiteman  of  Pittsburgh. 

Friday  afternoon  was  given  over  to 
the  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
school  and  college  libraries.  Miss 
Mary  E.  Hall,  librarian  of  the  Girl's 
high  school,  Brooklyn,  reviewed  the 
"School  library  situation,"  showing  the 
situation  to  be  most  encouraging.  Effie 
L.  Power,  of  the  Carnegie  library  of 
Pittsburgh,  spoke  on  "Cooperation  be- 
tween the  public  library  and  the  public 
school."  In  this  she  outlined  the  plan 
now  followed  in  Pittsburgh  with  very 
satisfying  results.  "Reading  of  stu- 
dents," was  the  last  part  of  this  pro- 
gram. Miss  Sarah  C.  Evans,  of  the 
West  Chester  high  school  library, 
spoke  for  the  high  school  students; 
her  talk  was  full  of  sympathy  and 
understanding,  and  clearly  showed  that 
the  personal  equation  was  a  large 
factor  in  the  handling  of  this  problem 
in  her  library.  One  suggestion  she 
gave  was  that  students  enjoy  poetry 
if  they  hear  it,  and  she  proposed  read- 
ing hours  or  clubs.  Ella  C.  Ritchie 
of  the  Bloomsburg  state  normal  school 
library,  spoke  for  the  normal  school 
student.  She  proposed  to  leave  to  the 
course  of  study  the  reading  of  general 
and  professional  literature ;  the  library 
must  lead  to  current  events  and  chil- 
dren's literature.  Helen  Sharpless, 
librarian  of  Haverford  college,  in 
speaking  for  the  college  student, 
sounded  a  note  of  warning:  "Some  one 
has  said  that  a  boy's  mind  is  like  a  pop- 
gun— if  anything  is  pushed  in  at  one 
end,  something  goes  out  at  the  other. 
Is  there  a  chance  that  the  reading  the 
librarian  may  urge  may  force  out  some- 
thing the  professor  has  just  put  in?" 

Following  these  papers,  the  section 
was  formally  organized,  with  Miss 
Clara  E.  Howard,  librarian  of  the 
Schenley  high  school,  Pittsburgh,  as 
chairman. 

Friday  evening  and  Saturday  morn- 
ing was  the  time  for  our  literary  in- 
spiration. In  the  evening  John  Cow- 
per  Powys,  extension  lecturer  from 
Oxford    and    Cambridge    universities, 


lectured  on  "Shakespeare  the  poet." 
Mr  Powys'  view  of  the  poet  was 
uniaue  in  many  ways  and  stimulating 
in  all.  The  morning  lecture  on  Mase- 
field  and  Rupert  Brooke  stirred  all  the 
listeners  to  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
poetry  as  an  interpreter  of  the  life  of 
facts,  and  sent  us  all  out  with  a  higher 
ideal  of  our  opportunities  as  librarians 
in  the  circulation  of  Literature  (the 
capital  letter  is  no  accident). 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Mrs 
Jean  M.  Hard,  librarian,  Public  library, 
Erie ;  vice-president,  Miss  Florence 
Hulings,  librarian,  Public  library,  Lock 
Haven;  secretary.  Miss  Flora  B.  Rob- 
erts, librarian,  Public  library,  Potts- 
ville;  treasurer,  Miss  Anna  A.  Mac- 
Donald,  consulting  librarian,  Pennsyl- 
vania free  library  commission,  Harris- 
burg. 

Flora  B.  Roberts, 

Secretary. 

Texas—  The  Texas  library  associa- 
tion held  its  annual  meeting  in  Galves- 
ton, October.  11-13.  Forty-one  Texas 
librarians  were  present  at  the  meetings 
representing  21  libraries.  Each  one 
present  pronounced  the  meeting  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
association. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  meeting  was 
entitled  "Library^s  Who's  Who,"  in 
which  each  librarian  present  introduced 
himself  to  the  convention,  arising  and 
announcing  his  name,  his  library  and 
the  reason  why  he  was  in  library  work. 
A  variety  of  reasons  were  given.  Some 
librarians  were  school  teachers  and 
club  women  who  had  "reformed/' 
others  who  entered  while  they  were  de- 
ciding what  to  do  for  a  living  and 
others  who  began  library  work  eaming^ 
expense  money  while  in  college  li- 
braries as  student  apprentices  or  assist- 
ants. 

In  her  presidential  address  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth H.  West,  of  San  Antonio,  pre- 
sented a  summary  of  the  library  activi- 
ties in  Texas  during  the  past  year  and 
pointed  to  the  work  which  the  associa- 
tion might  take  up  immediately  for  the 
promotion  of  libraries. 
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The  history  of  the  bequest  of  Henry 
Rosenberg  was  told  in  a  brief  way  by 
Mr  Frank  C.  Patten  of  the  Rosenberg 
library  of  Galveston.  It  was  founded 
out  of  the  residue  of  the  Rosenberg  es- 
tate, which  amounted  in  1893  to  ^00,- 
000,  and  which  has  a  present  value  of 
$890,000,  out  of  which  the  library  re- 
ceives an  income  from  $600,000. 

The  prospects  for  a  library  school 
soon  were  very  bright,  according  to  Mr 
J.  E.  Goodwin,  librarian  of  the  State 
university,  Austin.  A  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Vinson  of  the  State  university, 
stating  the  benefits  of  a  library  school 
and  demanding  its  early  establishment 
at  the  university  brought  forth  the  an- 
nouncement from  Dr  Vinson  that  the 
school  will  soon  be  established  if  his 
recommendation  is  carried  out. 

Mis  Mary  C.  Gardner,  of  the  Rosen- 
berg library,  presented  in  an  able  way 
a  paper  on  "Training  of  apprentices." 
She  showed  that  the  Rosenberg  library 
has  a  very  rigid  test  for  those  who  hope 
to  enter  the  library  profession  through 
the  Rosenberg  library  as  apprentices. 
It  was  also  shown  that  the  short  term 
of  apprenticeship,  too  short  for  ade- 
quate training,  was  somewhat  over- 
come by  getting  the  right  persons  upon 
entrance. 

The  Carnegie  library  situation  in 
Texas  occupied  one  full  session  of  the 
meeting.  While  a  number  of  libraries 
are  delinquent  in  meeting  the  terms  of 
the  Carnegie  corporation,  there  is  an 
outlook  for  a  successful  solution  of  the 
problem  through  the  efforts  of  Mr 
Klaerner,  state  librarian.  His  work  in 
this  connection  was  endorsed  by  the  as- 
sociation and  it  was  recommended  that 
he  continue  his  correspondence  which 
promises  the  best  results. 

Miss  Lillian  Gunter  of  Gainesville 
presented  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  legislation.  The  work  of  this  com- 
mittee has  been  mainly  confined  to 
drafting  an  adequate  county  library  law 
for  Texas,  and  the  report  showed  the 
result  of  thorough  investigation.  The 
county  library  bill  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  women's  clubs,  rural  organiza- 
tions, labor  organizations,  etc.,  and  the 


committee's  efforts  will  be  directed  to- 
ward the  passage  of  a  good  law. 

The  principal  address  to  the  associa- 
tion was  made  by  Mr  Carl  H.  Milam, 
director  of  the  Public  library  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  "The  library  and  the 
community"  was  his  topic,  in  which  he 
emphasized  the  need  of  reaching  the 
business  and  the  other  classes  of  people 
who  were  not  making  full  use  of  the 
library.  While  his  address  was  mainly 
directed  to  the  library  workers,  it  was 
much  appreciated  by  library  users, 
some  of  whom  stated  that  the  speech, 
while  short,  was  crowded  with  infor- 
mation and  sound  judgment.  Mr  Milam 
also  made  short  talks  to  the  Rotary 
clubs  of  Galveston  and  Houston  at 
their  luncheons,  in  which  he  showed 
the  value  of  the  library  for  the  busi- 
ness men.  He  also  addressed  a  meet- 
ing of  Austin  citizens  in  the.  interest  of 
a  public  library  for  that  city  before  go- 
ing to  the  meeting  of  the  association. 
A  library  for  Austin  may  come  through 
the  temporary  organization  formed  at 
this  meeting. 

The  resolutions  committee  recom- 
mended :  First,  the  establishment  of  a 
library  school  at  the  state  university,  a 
library  organizer  for  the  state  of  Texas, 
organized  effort  for  a  southern  or 
southwestern  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A., 
and  finally  the  collection  of  additional 
statistics  and  data  regarding  Carnegie 
libraries  in  Texas.  The  final  session 
was  devoted  to  the  problems  of  small 
libraries  in  which  a  number  of  papers 
were  presented. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
John  E.  Goodwin,  librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  Austin,  president; 
Miss  Rumana  McManis,  librarian.  Pub- 
lic library,  Tyler,  and  Willard  P.  Lewis, 
librarian,  Baylor  university,  Waco, 
vice-presidents ;  Jos.  F.  Marron,  Legis- 
lative reference  librarian,  State  library, 
secretary;  Miss  Pauline  McCauley,  li- 
brarian Waco  public  library,  treasurer. 
Houston  was  selected  as  the  meeting 
place  for  next  year. 

The  hospitality  of  the  trustees,  the 
librarian  and  staff  of  the  Rosenberg  li- 
brary   of    Galveston,    was    unlimited. 
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Visiting  librarians  were  met  at  the 
train  with  automobiles  and  taken  to  the 
hotels  and  afterwards  for  an  auto  trip 
about  the  city.  The  trustees  of  the 
Rosenberg  library  entertained  the  visit- 
ors with  a  sea-food  luncheon  at  one  of 
the  oyster  resorts.  The  Galveston  com- 
mercial association  entertained  the  li- 
brarians with  a  launch  ride  along  the 
water  front  and  out  into  the  gulf,  which 
was  very  much  enjoyed  by  everybody. 
J.  F.  Marron,  Sec'y, 

Wisconsin— The  twenty- fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  library  asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Milwaukee,  Octo- 
ber 12-13,  1916,  the  attendance  being 
larger  than  at  any  previous  gathering. 
The  meeting  was  opened  on  Thursday 
morning  by  an  address  of  welcome  by 
the  president,  Miss  Delia  Ovitz,  of  the 
Milwaukee  normal  school. 

Mrs  A.  C  Neville  of  Green  Bay  con- 
ducted the  round  table  for  trustees  and 
librarians,  the  first  speaker  being  Mr 
McLenegan  of  the  Milwaukee  public 
library.  He  spoke  of  "The  librarian, 
his  work  in  cooperation  with  the  li- 
brary board,"  and  stated  that  unless 
there  was  active  cooperation,  disaster 
would  surely  follow.  He  referred  to 
the  library  as  a  continuation  school  for 
the  public  and  of  the  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  all  classes  of  people. 
He  said  that  the  man  who  does  not 
read  is  as  bad  as  the  man  who  can  not 
read. 

Miss  Deborah  Martin  of  Green  Bay 
told  of  the  indifferent  trustee  who  does 
not  attend  the  meetings  but  yet  ac- 
cepts the  appointment.  She  suggested 
that  there  be  some  form  of  legislation 
to  supervise  libraries.  This  led  to  a 
discussion  by  Hon  W.  H.  Hatton  of 
New  London,  who  emphasized  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  librarian. 

That  the  trustees  should  help  in  the 
selection  of  books  for  the  library  was 
the  opinion  of  Mr  Emil  Baensch,  trus- 
tee of  the  Manitowoc  library  in  a  paper 
read  by  Miss  Pond,  librarian,  and 
A.  R.  Jenecky,  trustee  of  the  Racine 
public  library,  spoke  of  "How  to  se- 
cure greater  appropriations  from  the 
council."     One  of  the  first  things  is  to 


obtain  the  confidence  of  the  council 
and  then  make  known  your  wants. 

Hon  J.  A.  Hazelwood,  trustee  of 
Jefferson  library,  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  civil  service  appointments  for 
positions  in  libraries.  He  stated  two 
reasons  for  the  employment  of  the 
merit  system  in  the  selection  of  libra- 
rians. First  and  foremost,  larger  effi- 
ciency in  the  library  through  a  good 
librarian  who  must  be  an  organizer,  a 
diplomat  and  a  tireless  worker  along 
social  as  well  as  library  lines. 

Second  reason,  is  to  furnish  protec- 
tion to  those  in  library  work.  He  said 
no  forceful  arguments  can  be  advanced 
against  the  policy  of  employing  the 
merit  principle  in  all  lines  of  public 
service. 

"Library  movement  in  Wisconsin," 
was  outlined  by  Mr  M.  S.  Dudgeon  of 
the  Wisconsin  library  commission.  A 
map  was  displayed  indicating  the  li- 
braries throughout  the  state.  Twenty 
years  ago  there  were  but  50  libraries, 
now  there  are  184.  The  object  of  the 
Commission  is  not  only  to  organize 
libraries  but  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  those  already  organized. 

The  Thursday  afternoon  session  was 
conducted  entirely  by  speakers  out- 
side the  library  profession  and  was 
very  interesting  as  well  as  inspiring. 
President  C.  G.  Pearse  of  the  State 
normal  school,  Milwaukee,  presented 
on  interesting  address  on  "The  library's 
opportunity  as  seen  by  the  educator." 
He  spoke  of  the  duty  of  the  librarian 
to  entice  people  to  the  library  and  also 
of  the  value  in  training  children  in  the 
use  of  the  library. 

The  next  speaker,  Mrs  Victor  Berger 
of  the  Milwaukee  school  board,  read 
a  paper  on  the  "Library's  opportunity 
to  serve  the  working  class."  She  gave 
the  origin  of  public  libraries  from  the 
time  they  were  written  on  clay  bricks 
in  Assyria,  on  leaves  of  papyrus  in 
Egypt  up  to  the  present  time.  She  said 
until  recently  public  libraries  only  ap- 
pealed to  the  cultured  class,  but  at 
present  the  libraries  have  been  made 
real  democratic  institutions.  She 
spoke  of  the  great  problem  today  in 
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trying  to  get  the  young  people,  as  well 
as  old  people,  to  make  use  of  the  li- 
brary, and  said  that  books  should  be 
selected  to  interest  all  classes  of  people. 
She  said  also,  "When  work  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  such  that  all  men 
will  have  more  leisure  and  brain  not 
too  tired  and  strained  by  the  grind  of 
the  day's  work,  then  the  Hbrarian  need 
not  despair,  as  to  how  to  serve  the 
working  class.  The  working  class  then 
will  demand  service  and  the  library 
will  most  willingly  and  cheerfully 
serve." 

'The  library's  opportunity  as  seen  by 
the-  business  man,"  was  discussed  by 
W.  D.  Connor  of  Marshfield.  He  made 
a  strong  plea  for  bettering  the  condi- 
tions among  all  classes  of  people. 

Miss  Lutie  Stearns  of  Milwaukee 
spoke  on  the  "Library's  opportunity 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  leisure," 
stating  that  labor  conditions  must  be 
improved  before  the  people  be  given 
leisure  to  read.  She  also  suggested 
that  libraries  be  made  social  centers 
with  possibly  moving  pictures,  or  any 
other  form  of  entertainment  which 
would  bring  the  people  to  the  library. 

The  "Relationship  between  the  li- 
brary and  book  store,"  was  the  address 
of  F.  G.  Melcher  of  Indianapolis.  He 
gave  his  experience  as  a  book  dealer, 
and  spoke  of  how  a  book  dealer  could 
bring  good  books  before  the  public  as 
well  as  the  librarian,  and  how  the  two 
should  cooperate  to  gain  the  best  re- 
sults. 

Thursday  evening  a  delightful  in- 
formal reception  and  banquet  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Wisconsin.  Mr  Melcher 
read  a  number  of  selections  from  the 
modern  poets  during  the  social  hour. 
Miss  Stearns  acted  as  toastmistress  at 
the  banquet  and  after  an  address  of 
welcome  gave  an  interesting  history  of 
the  library  movement  in  Wisconsin. 
Reminiscences  were  given  by  the  fol- 
lowing: Mrs  C.  S.  Morris,  Berlin; 
Mrs  A.  G.  Neville,  Green  Bay;  Miss 
Mary  E.  Hazeltine,  Madison ;  Dean  E. 
A.  Birge,  Madison;  Hon  W.  H.  Hat- 
ton,  New  London ;  and  Mr  M.  S.  Dud- 
geon, Madison.  There  were  150  in 
attendance. 


Friday  morning,  a  round  table  for 
librarians  and  colleges  was  conducted 
by  O.  S.  Rice  of  Madison.  He  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  libraries  in 
schools.  Miss  Mary  E.  Hazeltine  of 
the  Wisconsin  library  school  gave  an 
outline  of  a  new  course  for  high-school 
teacher-librarians  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Miss  Josephine  Hargrave 
of  Ripon  college  told  of  how  she  as 
librarian  carried  on  the  library  work 
with  the  assistance  of  students.  Miss 
Anne  Boyd  of  the  State  normal  school, 
Whitewater,  told  of  the  widespread 
movement  in  education  to  teach  chil- 
dren in  the  grades  and  even  students 
in  normal  schools  how  to  study  and 
also  how  to  use  the  libraries.  The 
position  of  the  high-school  teacher- 
librarian  demands  something  more 
than  mere  librarianship  or  pedagogic 
skill.  She  should  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  teachers'  problems  as  well  as 
those  of  the  librarian.  She  should 
have  had  teaching  experience  and 
should  do  some  teaching  in  connec- 
nection  with  her  work  as  teacher-libra- 
rian, so  as  to  keep  the  point  of  view  of 
the  teacher.  She  stated  that  it  would 
be  better  to  be  short  in  the  technical 
side  than  not  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
more  vital  problems,  from  the  edu- 
cator's view.  The  teacher-librarian 
should  be  inspirational  as  well  as  a 
practical  guide  to  recreational  reading 
of  the  student  and  to  the  vocational 
pursuits.  Many  librarians  took  part 
in  this  discussion,  expressing  the 
opinion  that  the  librarian  had  all  she 
could  do  in  undertaking  the  duties  of 
librarian  without  trying  to  fill  the  po- 
sition of  teacher  as  well  as  librarian. 
Miss  Stearns  suggested  that  the  Board 
of  Education  pay  for  a  teacher-libra- 
rian as  well  as  special  teachers  in  draw- 
ing, music,  manual  training,  etc. 

After  a  short  business  session,  Mrs 
Harriet  Price  Sawyer  of  St.  Xouis  con- 
ducted the  round  table  on  publicity. 
Short  talks  on  the  importance  of  adver- 
tising the  library  were  given  by  Miss 
Ada  McCarthy,  Madison;  Miss  Mil- 
dred Coon,  Sheboygan;  Miss  Bertha 
Marx,  Sheboygan,  and  Mr  E.  M.  Jeni- 
son.  Fond  du  Lac. 
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The  librarians  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Milwaukee  public  library,  en- 
joyed an  automobile  trip  around  Mil- 
waukee. 

Resolutions  expressing  grateful  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  of  the  officers, 
speakers,  the  hosts,  and  of  the  boards 
who  send  their  librarians  were  adopted. 

A  memorial  was  adopted  by  the  as- 
sociation, placing  on  its  lasting  records 
its  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Miss 
Plummer  as  a  woman  of  the  very  high- 
est ideals  and  a  source  of  unending  in- 
spiration to  all. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
are:  President,  Mrs-  A.  C.  Neville, 
Green  Bay;  vice-president.  Miss  Kate 
Potter,  Baraboo;  secretary.  Miss  Ada 
McCarthy,  Madison;  treasurer.  Miss 
Callie  Wieder,  Fond  du  Lac. 

Cora  M.  Frantz. 
Sec'y. 

Wyoming— The  state  library  associa- 
tion held  a  meeting  in  Sheridan,  Wyo., 
Oct.  3,  with  between  50  and  60  in  at- 
tendance. Miss  Frances  Davis,  state 
librarian  of  Wyoming,  presided. 

An  interesting  address  was  given  by 
Dr  Grace  Hebard,  librarian  of  the  uni- 
versity at  Laramie,  on  "Rare  books." 
This  was  illustrated  by  several  inter- 
esting items.  One  was  a  complete 
Bible,  one  and  a  half  inches  square, 
printed  in  type  so  small  as  to  require 
a  glass  to  read  it.  An  illustrated  edi- 
tion of  Dickens'  "Christmas  carol"  in 
the  same  size  as  the  Bible  and  a  small 
tablet  from  Babylon,  written  in  hier- 
oglyphics, were  also  interesting.  Dr 
Hebard  emphasized  the  value  of  travel- 
ing libraries,  and  explained  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  relating  to  them. 

Miss  Davis,  the  state  librarian,  urged 
the  librarians  to  take  advantage  of  the 
splendid  county  library  law  which  is  in 
force  in  Wyoming,  which  she  said  was 
the  envy  of  many  states.  She  also 
urged  a  greater  publicity  through  the 
newspapers,  that  the  people  who  sup- 
port the  library  may  become  interested 
in  the  library,  and  be  of  service  to  the 
library,  as  well  as  receive  service  from 
the  library.  There  are  14  county  li- 
braries   and    seven    counties    without 


them.  Every  county  seat  in  the  state 
is  entitled  to  a  county  library.  A  state- 
wide service,  and  a  single  agency  for  all 
library  activities,  were  advocated  by 
the  speaker,  in  the  statement,  "it  is  a 
safe  and  sound  proposition  that  around 
the  state  library  should  be  centered  all 
library  work  done  in  the  state's  name." 

Miss  Maud  A.  Cook,  children's  li- 
brarian of  the  Carnegie  library  at  Lara- 
mie, discussed  some  of  the  problems  of 
starting  a  children's  room.  She  em- 
phasized the  need  of  good  books,  and  a 
knowledge  of  them  as  well  as  an  un- 
derstanding of  children  on  the  part  of 
the  librarian. 

The  Carnegie  library  of  Sheridan, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Louise 
Portz,  librarian,  entertained  the  visit- 
ing librarians  at  an  informal  reception 
in  the  evening. 


Coining  Meetings 

The  Montana  state  library  associa- 
tion will  meet  at  Missoula,  Nov.  27-29. 

Indiana  library  association  and  the 
Trustees  association  will  hold  a  joint 
meeting  im  Indianapolis,  Nov.  8-9. 
Pacific  Northwest 

The  convention  of  the  Pacific-North- 
west library  association  held  at  Everett, 
Wash.,  on  September  5  and  6,  was  a 
success.  There  was  good  attendance, 
about  100,  friendly  spirit,  good  papers, 
free  discussion. 

Miss  Swezey's  paper  was  based  on 
the  A.  L.  A.  schedule  and  was  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  the  value  of  the  or- 
dinary library  report  and  library  sta- 
tistics as  usually  given  to  the  public, 
which  didn't  leave  a  unanimous  belief 
in  their  value. 

Mr  Gowen's  address,  eloquent,  full 
of  reference  and  quotation,  dealt  with 
the  duty  of  a  librarian  to  cultivate 
knowledge,  taste  and  sympathy  that  he 
(or  she)  might  worthily  serve  his  (or 
her)  public. 

Mrs  Reed's  paper,  based  on  her  sur- 
vey made  at  the  request  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  Washington,  de- 
scribed the  various  institutions,  char- 
itable and  penal,  of  the  state,  their  ob- 
ject, the  characteristics  of  the  inmates 
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and  the  qualities  necessary  for  a  li- 
brarian who  would  do  the  best  sort  of 
work  for  these  inmates. 

The  Traveling  exhibits  committee 
showed  a  collection  of  over  200  pictures 
such  as  the  State  library  of  Washing- 
ton lends  to  libraries. 

The  Publicity  committee  had  an  ex- 
hibit of  library  advertising  matter  and 
explained  its  work  in  trying  to  bring 
about  concerted  action  by  the  libraries 
of  the  U.  S.  for  co-operative  advertis- 
ing. 

The  addresses  on  the  training  class 
of  the  Portland  library  and  the  library 
school  of  the  University  of  Washington 
explained  the  ideals,  described  the 
courses,  and  asked  for  the  sympathetic 
co-operation  of  the  librarians. 

Mr  Kaiser  enumerated  the  various 
committees  for  the  Washington  State 
library  board's  survey  and  described 
their  work. 

Bishop  Keator  quoted  the  library  law 
of  Washington  regarding  the  authority 
of  library  boards  to  administer  the  li- 
brary affairs  without  outside  interfer- 
ence. 

Miss  Kostomlatsky's  paper  was  most 
suggestive  and  interesting.  She  de- 
scribed the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  writ- 
ers of  free  verse,  quoting  at  length 
from  their  poems. 

The  Everett  library  board  enter- 
tained the  delegates  by  a  boat-ride  and 
lunch  on  Puget  Sound.  The  Seattle  li- 
brary board  entertained  a  number  of 
librarians  who  stayed  over  for  a  day's 
visit  to  that  city  by  a  lunch  and  a  visit 
to  several  of  the  library  branches. 

The  new  president  of  the  P.  N.  L.  A. 
is  Miss  Cornelia  Marvin,  State  librarian 
of  Oregon. 


A  Great  Gift 

A  library  that  is  of  special  interest  is 
that  which  was  given  by  Sarah  Shedd 
to  Washington,  N.  H.  It  was  founded 
many  years  before  the  era  of  Carnegies 
by  a  humble  mill  girl  who  was  all  her 
life  a  toiler,  and  upon  her  death  in  1867, 
bequeathed  her  savings  of  $2,500  to 
found  a  library  in  her  native  town.  She 
was  an  operative  of  Lowell  when  the 
mill  girls  were  the  bright   intelligent 


daughters  of  New  England,  but  was 
able  to  enjoy  not  only  comparative  in- 
dependence, but  to  gratify  to  some  ex- 
tent her  taste  for  reading. 

While  the  great  gifts  made  from  our 
great  wealth  are  not  to  be  despised, 
yet  such  rarely  carry  with  them  per- 
sonal interest  which  is  no  mean  thing 
in  the  sum  total  of  giving. 

Not  what  we  give  but  what  we  share, 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare. 

Interesting  Things  in  Print 

The  City  library,  Springfield,  Mass., 
has  issued  a  classified  list  of  "Some 
books  in  large  print." 

An  important  volume  from  the  early 
Bologna  press  of  which  only  a  few 
copies  are  known,  has  been  given  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  library  by  Presi- 
dent E.  J.  James.  It  is  a  copy  of  Aris- 
totle's "Ethics,"  translated  by  Aratino 
and  printed  by  Rugerius  between  1474- 
76. 

The  April  number  of  Texas  Libra- 
ries, the  bulletin  of  the  Texas  library 
historical  commission  is  crammed  full 
of  suggestions  and  information  for  the 
libraries  of  the  state.  "Greater  library 
development  in  Texas"  is  the  slogan. 

The  Department  of  commerce, 
Washington,  has  issued  a  report  cov- 
ering the  obscure  and  complicated  sub- 
ject of  Tariff  system  in  South  Amer- 
ica. It  has  been  called  one  of  the  most 
important  attempts  made  to  promote  a 
better  understanding  with  South 
American  countries. 

An  interesting  handbook  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati public  library,  illustrated  by  in- 
terior views,  as  well  as  pictures  of  the 
exterior  of  the  main  library  and  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  branches,  has  been  issued.  It 
was  given  as  a  souvenir  to  the  members 
of  the  Ohio  library  association  which  re- 
cently met  in  that  city. 

The  Applied  Science  department  of 
Pratt  Institute  free  library  has  issued  a 
selected  list  of  technical  books  for  1915. 
The  list  is  arranged  alphabetically  un- 
der subjects,  with  an  author  and  title 
index.  There  is  also  an  index  to  the  62 
subject  headings.  Mr  Donald  Hendry, 
the  librarian  of  the  Applied  Science  de- 
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partment,  compiled  the  list,  basing  his 
choice  of  material  on  the  demands 
made  on  his  library. 

An  organization  in  Chicago,  under 
the  title,  "The  Brothers  of  the  Book,'' 
has  for  several  years  been  engaged  in 
sending  out  in  book  form  contributions 
by  the  members  of  the  organization,  in 
a  form  intended  to  express  their  high 
appreciation  of  the  subject,  not  only  by 
its  treatment,  but  by  a  high  ideal  of  the 
best  that  can  be  done  in  book  making. 
A  recent  note  reads,  "Our  next  publi- 
cation, 'Walt  Whitman :  yesterday  and 
today,*  by  Henry  Eduard  Legler,  will 
be  adjudged  the  most  important  vol- 
ume thus  far  issued  under  the  imprint 
of  the  Brothers  of  the  Book." 

In  a  small  town  in  this  state  the 
writer  was  told  by  at  least  ten  men,  all 
residents,  that  they  did  not  know  where 
the  library  was  located,  although  it  was 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  where  they 
stood.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  li- 
brary workers  at  the  same  time  were 
complaining  of  the  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  public?  Could  this 
happen  in  your  town? 

Does  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  your  town  know  there  is  a  library? 
Where  it  is  located?  What  it  con- 
tains? How  it  may  be  used?  Who 
manages  it  ?  How  it  is  supported  ?  How 
much  it  costs?  What  it  would  do  for 
the  community  if  adequately  sup- 
ported ? 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
these  questions  that  it  is  proposed  to 
observe  the  first  week  in  December  as 
"Library  Week."  Begin  now  to  make 
plans  for  its  celebration.  Plan  some- 
thing diflFerent  for  each  day.  Hold  the 
library  before  the  people  for  these 
seven  days  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  never  forget  it. — Pennsylvania  Li- 
brary Notes, 

A  400-page  volume,  illustrated,  show- 
ing "Holland's  influence  on  English 
language  and  literature,"  by  T.  de  Vries, 
J.  D.  has  been  issued. 

Professor  de  Vries  was  for  two  years 
lecturer  on  Dutch  history,  art  and  litera- 
ture at  the  University  of  Chicago.    He 


is  favorably  known  throughout  the  Neth- 
erlands for  his  books  on  political,  legis- 
lative, historical  and  literary  societies. 

"Portraits  of  the  'Seventies' "  by  the 
Right  Hon  G.  W.  E.  Russell  is  an  en- 
deavor to  continue  the  line  taken  by 
Mr  Justin  McCarthy  in  his  "Portraits 
of  the  'Sixties.'"  Mr  Russell  is  the 
younger  son  of  Lord  Charles  Russell 
and  a  nephew  of  Earl  Russell  (Lord 
John),  Mr  Gladstone,  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  Lord  Acton,  Mr  Bright,  Dr  Lid- 
din,  Lord  and  Lady  Salisbury,  Arch- 
bishop Tait,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
Lord  and  Lady  Mount  Temple,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Westminster,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Lord 
and  Lady  Spencer,  Archbishop  Magee, 
Mr  Chamberlain,  Mr  Pamell,  Mr  Brad- 
laugh  are  among  the  many  of  whom 
Mr  Russell  gives  charming  "apprecia- 
tions" in  his  admirable  pages. 


An  Appeal  for  Albania 

A  very  urgent  appeal  has  been  received 
from  The  Christian  Work,  of  New  York, 
addressed  to  the  public  libraries  of  the 
country,  on  behalf  of  Albania,  where  the 
women  and  children  are  said  to  be  dying 
of  starvation,  without  help  from  any- 
body. 

Every  small  nation  in  Europe  has  been 
cared  for  more  or  less  by  somebody  in 
its  material  needs. 

"Starving  Albania,  without  even  one 
newspaper  of  its  own  to  make  public  its 
need,  is  dying  in  silence,  its  tragedy 
passed  by  unheeded.  Over  200,000 
women  and  children  have  already  died 
from  the  lack  of  something  to  eat." 

"A  number  of  distinguished  gentlemen 
in  New  York — ^mostly  clergymen  and  ed- 
itors of  newspapers  will  cooperate  in 
an  appeal  for  a  relief  cargo  for  the  ship. 
The  treasurer  selected  to  receive  contri- 
butions is  the  Rev  Frederick  Lynch,D.D., 
editor  of  The  Christian  Work  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Carnegie  Church  Peace 
Union.  Contributions  in  any  amount — 
from  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  up- 
ward— may  be  sent  to  the  Balkan  Relief 
Fund,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city." 
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Library   section   of   the   New   York   Sute 
teachers'   association 

Because  of  the  growing  demand  for 
better  organized  school  libraries  and 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of 
calls  for  assistance  in  organizing  these 
libraries,  it  has  been  thought  advisable 
to  emphasize  library  discussion  at  the 
various  section  meetings  of  the  New 
York  State  teachers'  association.  The 
use  of  the  library  by  various  depart- 
ments will  be  a  topic  of  discussion  in 
eight  or  more  section  meetings  and 
probably  in  one  general  session. 

Program 
Normal  and  training  school    Tuesday  2  p.  m. 
Re-organization    of     the     Normal     School 
curriculum.     James   F.   Hosic,   secretary, 
National  council  of  teachers  of  English. 
Elementary  school  principals  and  teachers 
Tuesday  11:45  a.  m. 
The  library  in  the  school.  James  F.  Hosic. 
English  and  History.     Joint  session 

Tuesday  4-5  p.  m. 
The  help  that  librarians  can  give  in  the 
teaching  of  English  and  History.    Walter 
L.  Brown,  librarian,  Buffalo  public  library. 
School  administration  2  p.  m. 

Library  development.    C.  C.  Certain,  Cass 
technical  high  school,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Commercial 
Use  of  the  library  in  teaching  commercial 
subjects.     W.  E.  Bartholomew,  State  de- 
partment of  education. 
Science 
The  library  as  an  aid  in  science  teaching. 
James  Peabody,  Morris  high  school,  New 
York  city. 
Rural  education 
The  rural  school  library,  Dr  Sherman  Wil- 
liams,   School   libraries   division,   Albany, 
New  York. 
Business  meeting         Wednesday  9-10  a.  m. 
Library,  Buffalo  normal  school 
Reports  of  committees 
Plans  for  development  of  school  library 
betterment  in  New  York  state 
The  school  library  campaign.     C.  C.  Cer- 
tain, Cass  technical  high  school,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

James  V.  Sturges, 

Pres.  Library  Section. 
Ida  M.  Mendenhall, 
Secy. 
A    letter    addressed    to    school    li- 
brarians in  the  state  of  New  York  by 
the    School   library   committee   urged, 
among  other  things,  discussion  of  the 
following : 


The  appointment  of  a  trained  school  li- 
brary organizer  to  assist  Dr  Williams  in 
putting  all  school  libraries  on  an  efHciency 
basis. 

A  thorough  survey  of  school  library  con- 
ditions in  New  York  state,  the  results  to 
be  printed  by  the  State  education  depart- 
ment. 

The  incorporation  into  the  Normal  school, 
Training  school.  Training  class,  High 
school,  and  Elementary  syllabi,  of  minimum 
requirements  in  library  instruction,  fol- 
lowed by  library  questions  in  Regents  ex- 
aminations. 

The  introduction  of  library  discussion 
into  the  programs  of  the  following  associa- 
tions: Science  teachers*  association,  Asso- 
ciated academic  principals.  University  con- 
vocation, District  superintendents.  Associa- 
tion of  city  superintendents. 

Library  methods  for  country  schools 
The  Wisconsin  law  now  provides 
that  candidates  for  county  or  city  teach- 
ers' certificates,  and  hence  for  state  cer- 
tificates by  examination,  shall  write  on 
the  cataloging  and  use  of  school  li- 
braries. Applicants  for  third  grade  cer- 
tificates were  included  in  this  law  on 
January  1,  1915.  By  this  the  law  im- 
plies that  teachers  in  the  rural  schools 
shall  catalog  the  school  libraries,  and 
county  superintendents  are  requiring 
their  teachers  to  do  so. 

In  order  that  the  students  in  our 
school  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in 
the  rural  schools  may  be  fitted  for  this 
work,  they  are  required  to  take  a  six 
weeks  course  in  library  methods.  The 
object  of  this  course  is  threefold.  The 
first  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to 
teaching  the  use  of  the  tools  of  any  well 
organized  library;  the  second  part  to 
the  organization  and  care  of  the  school 
library;  and  the  last  of  the  course  to 
acquainting  the  prospective  teachers 
with  children's  books  for  general  read- 
ing and  reference,  and  teaching  them 
how  best  to  secure  effective  use  of 
books  by  the  pupils. 

When  our  students  are  ready  to  take 
up  cataloging  we  have  sent  in  from 
some  school  in  the  county  a  library  that 
needs  re-organizing,  and  the  students 
do  the  actual  work  of  re-cataloging. 
First  of  all  the  books  are  cleaned  and 
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mended  and  the  old  labels  and  book 
plates  removed  and  replaced  by  new 
ones.  We  then  proceed  systematically 
to  classify,  accession  and  catalog  the 
books.  Author,  title,  subject  and  neces- 
sary subject  analytical  cards  are  made 
and  are  then  arranged  alphabetically  in 
the  cabinet  furnished  by  the  school  for 
that  purpose. 

We  have  found  this  practice  very 
satisfactory.  Not  only  do  the  students 
have  the  actual  experience  in  working 
on  a  real  problem,  but  the  county  has 
the  benefit  of  the  finished  work. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  cataloged 
eight  libraries  in  this  way.  They  have 
averaged  over  300  volumes  each,  the 
smallest  one  being  265  volumes  and  the 
largest  one  635  volumes.  In  cataloging 
the  usual  three  cards  are  made  out  for 
every  book,  the  main  author  card,  the 
title  card  and  the  subject  card.  Were 
these  the  only  cards  necessary  the  stu- 
dents could  dispatch  a  book  very 
quickly.  But  the  value  of  a  school  li- 
brary catalog  lies  in  the  number  of 
analytical  cards  it  contains;  they  are 
the  cards  most  used  for  reference  work. 
Ten  cards  for  every  book  is  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the  number  required. 
Whereas  many  books  require  three 
only,  very  many  others  on  the  Township 
Library  List  require  no  less  than  30  or 
40.  Take  for  example  Chamberlain's 
Geographical  reader,  "How  we  are 
clothed,"  with  its  30  analyticals  as  fol- 
lows :  beaver,  boots  and  shoes,  buttons, 
China,  clothing,  cotton,  diamonds,  and 
so  on  through  the  list.  Any  one  can  see 
the  enormous  value  of  this  work  in  a 
library  devoted  to  school  use.  Teach- 
ers know  that  unless  each  book  is  care- 
fully gone  over  and  cataloged  correctly 
and  accurately,  the  library  misses  the 
service  it  can  and  ought  to  perform  for 
the  school. 

The  rural  teacher  who  is  teaching 
every  hour  of  the  day  has  very  little 
time  for  this  work.  It  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter for  her  to  catalog  the  dozen  or  so 
new  books  added  every  year,  but  if  the 
books  already  in  the  library  have  not 
been  correctly  cataloged,  we  cannot 
blame  her  for  thinking  the  task  is  be- 


yond her.  For  it  would  take  a  trained 
cataloger  at  least  six  weeks,  working 
eight  hours  a  day,  to  re-catalog  the 
average  rural  school  library.  These  fig- 
ures are  given  not  only  to  indicate 
something  of  the  size  of  the  problem 
which  our  classes  have  handled,  but  to 
show  the  amount  of  money  we  have 
saved  the  district,  the  only  expense  to 
them  being  the  transportation  charges 
and  the  cost  of  the  cards  used  in  cata- 
loging. The  students  are  most  enthusi- 
astic over  this  work,  for  they  know  that 
they  are  learning  to  solve  one  of  their 
most  perplexing  problems. — Report  of 
Delia  G.  Oritz,  librarian  of  Milwaukee 
normal  school. 

Special  work  with  pupils 

The  librarian  of  Public  library, 
Marshalltown,  la.,  writes:  Letters  to 
High  school  graduates  enclosing  the 
pamphlet  "Don't  be  a  quitter"  are  sent 
every  year.  Letters  enclosing  applica- 
tion cards  and  setting  forth  their  need 
of  the  library  are  sent  all  students  who 
do  not  have  library  cards  on  entering 
High  school.  Letters  explaining  privi- 
leges of  grade  libraries  and  mentioning 
the  large  number  of  pictures  available 
for  circulation  are  sent  all  new  teachers 
in  the  fall.  Cards  announcing  the  state 
reading  list  required  of  county  teachers 
are  sent  out  regularly.  New  books  of 
special  interest  are  mailed  to  patrons. 
Special  bibliographies  on  every  con- 
ceivable subject  are  made  for  high 
school  teachers.  The  library  compiles 
the  bibliographies  for  twenty  high 
school  debates  and  reserves  the  books 
and  magazines  for  these  debates. 

A  "favorite  book"  canvass  of  the 
school  children,  both  in  the  grades  and 
in  High  school,  was  taken,  with  results 
compiled  and  sent  to  those  interested  in 
reading  for  children.  The  style  of  book 
preferred  by  grade  children  and  their 
comments  on  their  favorites  was  aston- 
ishing as  well  as  enlightening,  and 
showed  plainly  the  immediate  need  of 
a  "better  reading"  campaign,  and  a 
stricter  censorship  by  parents,  li- 
brarians and  teachers. 
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Library  Schools 
Carnegie  library  of  Atlanta 

The  twelfth  session  of  the  library 
school,  Carnegie  library  of  Atlanta, 
opened  Monday,  September  16.  After  a 
week  of  preliminary  work  the  regular 
courses  for  the  first  term  were  com- 
menced, including  cataloging,  classifica- 
tion and  subject  headings,  i-eference, 
book  selection,  fiction  seminar,  current 
events,  typewriting. 

Louise  Bercaw,  *16,  has  been  appointed 
acting  librarian  of  the  Carnegie  library, 
Cordele,  Georgia. 

Margaret  Corrigan,  *16,  has  received  an 
appointment  on  the  staff  of  the  Carnegie 
library  of  Atlanta. 

Margaret  Jones,  '16,  is  a  member  of  the 
training  class  for  children's  librarians,  Cleve- 
land public  library. 

Martha  Kendrick,  '16,  has  been  elected 
librarian  of  the  Hawkes  free  children's  li- 
brary. Griffin,  Georgia. 

Helen  Brewer,  '13,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion as  librarian  of  the  Carnegie  library, 
Cordele,  Georgia,  to  accept  an  appointment 
as  assistant  in  the  Public  library.  Savannah, 
Georgia. 

Caroline  Moore,  '11,  was  married  on 
October  12  to  J.  K.  Orr,  Jr.,  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Tom  M  IE  Dora  Barker, 

Director. 

Carnegie  library  school,  Pittsburgh 

The  Library  school  opened  for  the 
sixteenth  year,  Wednesday  morning, 
September  27. 

The  Principal  gave  the  opening  talk 
and  Miss  Lutie  E.  Stearns  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin,  gave  three  lectures 
September  27-28. 

Twenty-seven  junior  students,  one 
special  student  and  nine  senior  students 
have  enrolled. 

A  reception  was  given  at  the  Stu- 
dents' house,  October  6,  to  meet  the 
entering  class. 

Eight  branch  libraries  of  the  Car- 
negie library  of  Pittsburgh  were  visited 
by  the  entering  class,  September  29- 
October  7,  and  a  tour  of  the  Carnegie 
institute  was  made. 

Miss  Bogle,  Miss  Power  and  Miss 
Whiteman  attended  the  Keystone  State 
library  meeting  at  Wernersville,  Pa., 
October  12-14.  Miss  Power  read  a  pa- 
per on  the  "Co-operation  between  the 


public  library  and  the  public  school." 
A  story  telling  round-table  was  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Whiteman.  Among 
those  who  contributed  to  the  round- 
table  were  Edith  C.  C.  Balderston,  '12- 
'13;  Margaret  Carnegie,  *15,  and  Irma 
Diescher,  '16. 

Gertrude  M.  Edwards,  '11-'12,  has 
resigned  her  position  of  children's  li- 
brarian, Public  library,  La  Crosse,  Wis., 
to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the 
Parmly  Billings  Memorial  library,  Bill- 
ings, Mont. 

Edith  I.  Groft,  '15,  has  been  made 
children's  librarian  of  the  West  End 
branch  of  the  Carnegie  library  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Roberta  Herron,  '17,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  children's  de- 
partment of  the  Detroit  public  library. 

Maud  Mitchell,  '17,  has  become  chil- 
dren's librarian  4n  the  Public  library, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ellen  W.  Peckham,  '17,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  children's  de- 
partment of  the  Brooklyn  public  li- 
brary. 

Lillian  Sullivan,  '14-'15,  has  resigned 
her  position  of  children's  librarian  in 
the  Detroit  public  library  to  take  the 
senior  course  in  the  Carnegie  library 
school. 

Edith  N.  Swayne,  '17,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  children's  librarian  in 
the  Brooklyn  public  library. 

Jessie  Gay  Van  Cleve,  '16.  has  be- 
come children's  librarian  of  the  Howe 
library,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Dorothy  Wilson,  '14-'15,  has  resigned 
from  the  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  pub- 
lic library. 

Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle, 
Principal. 
University  of  Illinois 

Registration  days  for  the  University 
of  Illinois  library  school  occurred  Sep- 
tember 18-19.  A  decided  increase  in 
registration  over  that  of  1915-16  has 
been  observed.  The  junior  clas  regis- 
tered twenty-eight  members,  the  senior 
class  seventeen,  and  two  students  from 
the  College  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
for  part  of  the  courses.  The  senior 
class  represents  10  states,  as  follows : 
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Alabama,  1.;  California,  1;  Colorado,  1; 
Illinois,  5;  Indiana,  3;  Iowa,  2;  Minnesota, 
1;  Missouri,  1;  North  Dakota,  1;  Ohio,  1. 
The  junior  class  represents  eleven  states, 
distributed  as  follows:  California,  1;  Il- 
linois, 11;  Indiana,  2;  Iowa,  3;  Minnesota,  2; 
Missouri,  2;  Nebraska,  2;  Ohio,  1;  Oregon, 
1;  South  Dakota,  1  Texas,  2. 

The  senior  class  represents  12  col- 
leges and  universities,  as  follows : 

Denver  university,  1;  Drury  college,  1; 
Grinnell  college,  1;  Northwestern  univer- 
sity, 1;  Ohio  Wesleyan  university,  2;  Purdue 
university,  1;  Sophie  Newcomb  college,  1; 
University  of  California,  1;  University  of 
Chicago,  3;  University  of  Illinois,  3;  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  1;  Universitv  of  North 
Dakota,  1.  In  the  junior  class  18  institu- 
tions are  represented:  Butler  college,  1; 
Drury  college,  1;  Indiana  university,  1; 
James  Millikin  university,  2;  Lake  Forest, 
3;  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  university,  1;  Lom- 
bard college,  1;  Ohio  Wesleyan  university, 
1;  Southwestern  Texas  normal  school,  1; 
University  of  Illinois,  4;  University  of  Iowa, 
3;  University  of  Kansas,  1;  University  of 
Minnesota,  2;  University  of  Nebraska,  2; 
University  of  Texas,  1;  Wabash  college,  1; 
Wesleyan  university  (Connecticut),  1;  Yank- 
ton college,  1. 

On  September  25,  the  members  of 
the  school  had  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  an  informal  talk  from  Mrs  Ida  A. 
Kidder,  R.  L.  S.  '06,  since  her  gradua- 
tion librarian  of  the  Oregon  State  agri- 
cultural college  at  Corvallis.  Mrs  Kid- 
der's exceedingly  interesting  address 
was  based  largely  upon  the  work  of  her 
own  library. 

The  assistant  director  represented 
the  Illinois  library  school  at  the  Ohio 
state  meeting  in  Cincinnati  October  3-5. 
Sixteen  former  members  of  this  school 
were  present  at  the  dinner  on  the  even- 
ing of  October  5. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  library 
association,  the  school  was  represented 
by  Director  Windsor,  Miss  Felsenthal, 
Miss  Vought,  Miss  Bond  and  Mr  Reece 
of  the  faculty. 

Students  from  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois library  school  have  received  ap- 
pointments as  follows : 

Elsie  L.  Baechtold,  B.  L.  S.,  *16,  librarian 
of  the  new  Engineering  library  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Charlotte  E.  Bussey,  '15-16,  assistant  in 
the  State  Normal  School  library,  LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin. 

Bessie  J.  Stewart,  *15-16,  assistant  in  the 
Miami  University  library,   Oxford,  Ohio. 


Kate  D.  Ferguson,  '14-16,  assistant  in  the 
Evan st on  public  library. 

Gladys  Nichols,  '14-15,  has  resigned  hei 
position  as  assistant  in  the  Kewanee  public 
library  to  accept  the  position  of  general 
assistant  in  the  Lincoln  library  at  Spring- 
field. 

Pearl  A.  Stone,  '15-16,  librarian  of  the 
Maywood  high-school  library. 

Dorothy  E.  Cook,  '15-16,  assistant  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  library. 

Elizabeth  Henry,  '08-09,  has  been  granted 
leave  of  absence  from  the  University  of 
Wyoming  and  has  returned  to  complete  her 
senior  year  at  the  library  school. 

Cena  Sprague,  '13-14,  has  resigned  from 
the  catalog  department  of  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity library,  and  has  returned  to  com- 
plete the  work  for  her  degree  of  B.  L.  S. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Love,  '11-12,  was  married 
on  August  14  to  Fred  W.  Muncie.  Mr  and 
Mrs  Muncie  will  make  their  home  at  512 
Michigan  Ave.,  Urbana,  111. 

Alta  C.  Swigart,  B.  L.  S.,  '16,  was  married 
on  June  24  to  Daniel  Tilden  Hoskins, 
jr.     They  will  reside  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

The  faculty  held  a  memorial  meeting 
on  the  death  of  Miss  Mary  Wright 
Plummer  and  passed  resolutions  ex- 
pressing appreciation  of  her  great  work 
in  the  library  field  and  high  esteem  for 
her  personal  character. 

Frances  Simpson 
New  York  public  library 

The  school  opened  September  25. 
Eleven  students  began  preliminary 
practice  on  September  11. 

Faculty  changes,  already  mentioned 
in  Public  Libraries  are:  The  death 
of  Miss  Mary  Wright  Plummer,  prin- 
cipal ;  the  resignation  of  Miss  Agnes  E. 
Van  Valkenburgh ;  the  appointment  of 
Professor  Azariah  S.  Root  of  the 
Oberlin  College  library  as  principal  for 
the  year  1916-1917;  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Corinne  Bacon  as  instructor  in 
Book  selection;  and  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Lsabella  M.  Cooper  as  instructor 
in  cataloging. 

Sixty-one  students  are  enrolled,  36, 
juniors,  4  partial  and  21  seniors.  The 
following  states  are  represented  in  the 
junior  class :  New  York,  10;  Nebraska,  2 ; 
Rhode  Island,  2 ;  New  Jersey,  2 ;  Minne- 
sota, 2 ;  Missouri,  3 ;  Michigan,  2 ;  Wash- 
ington, 2;  one  each  from  the  following: 
California,  Virginia,  Connecticut,  Ar- 
kansas,    Ohio,     Oregon,     Pennsylvania, 
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Iowa,  and  from  abroad,  Ireland,  1 ;  Nor- 
way, 1 ;  China,  1. 

Dr  E.  C.  Richardson,  librarian  of 
Princeton  university,  gave  an  inspiring 
talk  on  "Library  preparedness"  to  the 
juniors,  October  2. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hall  of  the  Brooklyn 
girls'  high-school  library  is  lecturing  to 
the  seniors  in  the  school  and  college 
course ;  Mr  F.  W.  Jenkins  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  library,  to  the 
seniors  in  the  administration  course; 
and  Miss  Catharine  S.  Tracey  of  the 
school,  to  the  seniors  in  the  advanced 
reference  and  cataloging  course. 

Special  lectures  to  the  junior  have 
been  given  as  follows : 

Sept.  27.  Mr  H.  M.  Lydenberg.  The 
New  York  public  library. 

Sept.  28.  Mr  C.  H.  A.  Bjerregaard. 
Reference  library  work. 

Oct.  5.  Mr  Benjamin  Adams.  Cir- 
culation department  of  the  New  York 
public  library. 

Oct.  18.  Miss  Annie  Carroll  Moore. 
Children's  work  in  the  New  York  pub- 
lic library. 

AzARiAH  S.  Root, 
Principal. 
New  York  state  library 

The  New  York  State  Library  school 
opened  on  September  20.  A  rather 
rigid  selection  of  candidates  has  re- 
sulted in  a  smaller  registration  than 
usual.  The  customary  variety  of  lo- 
calities represented  is  maintained.  Be- 
sides 19  states,  the  home  localities  of 
the  students  include  two  provinces  of 
Canada,  Norway  and  Denmark.  All  but 
two  seniors  and  seven  juniors  have  had 
library  experience  or  training  previous 
to  entering  the  school. 

Class  organizations  have  been  effected 
as  follows: 

Class  of  1917:  President,  Rachel  A. 
Harris;  vice-president,  Ellen  F.  Adams; 
secretary-treasurer,  Harold  G.  Russell. 

Class  of  1918:  President,  Herman  O. 
Parkinson;  vice-president,  Elinor  E. 
Randall ;  secretary-treasurer,  Malcolm 
O.  Young. 

The  "Students  round  table,"  a  volun- 
tary library  club  composed  of  the  stu- 
dents, has  organized  for  the  year.    Plans 


are  under  way  to  undertake  a  series  of 
studies  in  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  foreign  libraries  and  to  include 
some  other  features  supplementary  to 
the  subjects  discussed  in  the  regular 
seminar.  The  officers  for  the  school 
year  are:  President,  Cornelia  S.  Love, 
'17;  vice-president,  Mary  B.  Brewster, 
'18 ;  secretary-treasurer,  Elisabeth 
Weeks,  '18. 

Cards  have  been  received  announcing  the 
marriage  of  the  following  former  students: 

Marie  Driscoll,  '16,  to  Stephen  Barker 
Vernon  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  September  23,  at 
Reading,  Pa. 

Frances  Fordice,  '11,  to  Charles  Edward 
Fink  of  Rosendale,  Wis.,  September  27,  at 
Rosendale. 

Kathreen  Holdridge,  '10,  to  N.  Lee  Mahan 
of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  July  31,  at  Chicago,  111. 

Mildred  K.  Jones,  '11-12,  to  Arthur  Eu- 
gene Snyder  of  Concord  Junction,  Mass., 
June  7,  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Martha  C.  Kessel.  '12-13,  to  Raymond 
Weaver  Haas  of  Eldora,  Iowa,  May  30,  at 
Cresco,  Iowa. 

Fannie  M.  Smith,  '06-07,  to  Franklin 
Brown  Powers  of  Poland,  Ohio,  June  29,  at 
Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Harold  L.  Wheeler,  '13,  librarian  of  the 
Missouri  school  of  mines  and  metallurgy, 
Rolla,  to  Kate  Weston  Tipton,  July  20,  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

F.  K.  Walter. 

Pratt  institute 

Nowhere  could  Miss  Plummer's  loss 
have  been  felt  more  keenly  than  in  this 
school  with  which  she  was  identified  for 
so  many  years.  The  time  that  she  has  been 
away  from  us  seems  in  retrospect  but  a 
moment  compared  to  the  long  term  of  her 
life  and  service  among  us.  To  Miss  Plum- 
mer's  power  of  organization  and  her  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs  of  the  profes- 
sion, this  school  owes  much,  and  to  the 
graduates  she  has  always  been  a  wise 
counsellor  and  a  true  friend.  Suitable 
action  in  her  memory  will  be  taken  by 
the  Graduates'  association. 

The  school  opened  on  September  18 
with  the  full  complement  of  students. 
Geographically  there  are  five  enrolled 
from  New  York,  four  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, three  from  Connecticut,  two  each 
from  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Ohio 
and  Oregon,  and  one  each  from  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Indi- 
ana, Iowa  and  Italy.    The  following  uni- 
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vcrsities  are  represented  among  the  mem- 
bership: Wellesley  college,  Bates  col- 
lege, Marietta  college.  Western  Reserve 
imiversity,  Dickinson  college,  Augustana 
college,  Wilson  college,  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers'  college,  Leland  Stanford  uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Rome. 
Two  of  the  students  are  graduates  of 
Russian  gymnasia.  Seventeen  of  the 
class  have  had  previous  library  experi- 
ence, and  there  are  representatives  from 
the  staffs  of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
public  libraries,  and  the  public  libraries 
of  Berlin,  N.  H.,  Stamford,  Conn., 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  Newark,  Ohio,  Water- 
loo, Iowa,  and  Portland,  Oregron,  while 
three  of  llie  students  have  taken  appren- 
tice courses  in  public  libraries.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  library  experience,  seven  have 
taught,  three  have  had  business  experi- 
ence, and  indeed  all  but  three  members 
of  the  class  have  had  some  kind  of  prac- 
tical experience  since  leaving  school  or 
college. 

The  marriage  is  announced,  of  Louise 
Merrill,  '02,  to  Chester  H.  Tapping,  Oct.  11. 

Florence  L.  Crosier,  '14,  who  has  been  an 
assistant  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  sys- 
tem, has  been  made  librarian  of  the  Alta 
branch. 

Miss  Ruth  S.  Hull,  '15,  who  has  been  on 
the  staff  of  Clark  College  library,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  library 
of  Girard  college,  Philadelphia. 

Josephine  Adams  Rathbone, 
Vice-director. 
Simmons  college 

The  regular  program*  for  the  college 
year  started  September  21,  with  little 
friction,  though  the  beginning  of  prac- 
tice work  in  the  field,  which  is  to  be 
much  more  of  a  feature  this  year,  was 
delayed  somewhat  as  an  extra  precau- 
tion to  ensure  "Health  first." 

The  reference  classes  began  as  usual, 
notwithstanding  the  delay  in  the  issue 
of  the  new  edition  of  Kroeger's  Guide, 
for  in  a  college  schedule  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  thing  to  switch  courses 
about,  as  the  publishers  of  the  Guide 
lightheartedly  suggested. 

♦Correction:  The  notes  given  under  the 
caption  "University  of  Illinois"  in  October 
Public  Libraries,  formed  a  part  of  the  Sim- 
mons   college   notes. — Editor. 


In  library  economy,  the  subjects  of 
binding,  printing  and  editing  began  the 
year  with  visits  to  the  Riverside  and 
Ginn  presses,  to  a  bindery,  and  to  the 
Boston  Museum  of  fine  arts. 

The  time  allotted  to  the  course  in 
documents  has  been  increased  this  year 
so  that  the  class  may  meet  once  a  week 
at  the  State  library  with  Mr  Belden, 
who  with  the  rich  resources  of  his  own 
library  at  hand,  can  make  documents 
seem  more  vital. 

The  course  on  library  buildings  is 
being  planned  entirely  anew  this  year, 
and  we  are  most  fortunate  in  having  an 
introductory  lecture  from  the  archi- 
tect's point  of  view  by  J.  Randolph 
Coolidge,  jr.,  of  Boston,  promised  us, 
which  is  to  be  followed  by  four  from 
John  A.  Lowe  of  the  Massachusetts 
public  library  commission. 

Dean  Blackshire,  1915-16,  is  the  librarian 
and  history  teacher  in  the  High  school, 
Miller,   South   Dakota. 

Barbara  Holies,  '15-16,  was  appointed  a 
cataloger  in  the  University  of  Missouri  li- 
brary. 

Helen  Carleton,  *14,  has  been  appointed 
on  the  staff  of  the  Minnesota  public  library 
commission. 

Esther  S.  Chapin,  '13,  has  gone  to  the 
Ohio  State  University  library  as  cataloger. 

Annie  L.  Craigie,  '15-16,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  staff. 

Elsie  Cruttenden,  '16,  is  now  a  cataloger 
in  the  Leland  Stanford  library. 

Louise  Hoxie  was  appointed  an  assistant 
in  the  Somerville  public  library  some  months 
ago. 

Effie  A.  Keith,  '09-10,  is  head  cataloger. 
Northwestern  university,   Evanston,   111. 

Katherine  Middleton,  '12-15,  is  cataloging 
for  the  New  York  public  library. 

Anna  Monahan,  *08,  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  head  of  the  filing  department  with 
the  Sturtevant  Company. 

Mildred  Page,  '14,  is  at  the  Clark  Uni- 
versity library  this  year. 

Mary  A.  Pinkham,  '15,  has  resigned  from 
the   Clark  University  library. 

Mary  E.  Rogers,  '16,  has  been  appointed 
in  the  children's  department  of  the  New 
York  public  library. 

Ruth  Shattuck,  '10,  is  an  assistant  in  the 
issue  department  of  the  Brookline  public  li- 
brary. 

Gertrude  Shaw  is  librarian  of  the  Boston 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Grace  Thompson,  '13-14,  has  resigned 
from  the  Brooklyn  public  library  to  catalog 
for  the  Massachusetts  state  library. 
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Dorothy  Whiting,  1913-14,  has  been  made 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  at  Winsted, 
Conn. 

June  Richardson  Donnelly, 
Director. 

Ssrracuse  university 

Because  of  the  danger  from  infantile 
paralysis,  the  opening  of  the  library 
school,  as  of  the  other  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  university,  was  postponed 
from  September  19  to  October  4. 

The  additions  to  the  equipment  of  the 
library  school  have  made  necessary  its 
expansion  into  larger  quarters.  The 
books  used  for  children's  work  and  for 
book  selection  have  been  placed  in  a  new 
room  which  will  be  in  charge  of  Miss 
Thorne  who  gives  the  courses  in  these 
subjects.  The  library  seminar  room  will 
continue  as  before  under  the  supervision 
of  Miss  Smith. 

In  the  large  fire  of  September  23-24 
which  completely  destroyed  the  business 
and  manufacturing  section  of  Phoenix, 
N.  Y.,  Miss  Wandell  of  the  Library 
School  faculty  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  her  house  and  its  contents  totally 
destroyed. 

Members  of  the  class  of  1916  have  the 
following  positions :  Eleanor  Church  and 
Dorothy  Welch  in  the  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity library;  Mary  Dollard  and  Leila 
Dominick  in  the  Syracuse  public  library ; 
Pauline  Griffith  and  Vivien  Diefender- 
fer  in  the  Buffalo  public  library;  Fanny 
C.  Howe,  library  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Carolyn  Merriman,  Rey- 
nolds library,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Helen 
Stiles,  Public  library.  New  Haven,  Ct.; 
Esther  Wright,  library  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  institute,  New  York  City; 
Edna  Whitely,  Brooklyn  public  library; 
Fanny  Sattinger,  Public  library,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  Margaret  Snavlin,  library 
of  Grinnell  college,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 
E.  E.  Sperry, 
Director. 
Western  Reserve  university 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  school 
were  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Septem- 
ber 19.  President  Thwing  presided  and 
spoke  briefly,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Dean  and  Director.    The  class  of  1917 


comprises  25  regular  students  and  one 
partial  time  student.  The  states  repre- 
sented are  as  follows:  Ohio,  15  (of 
which  7  are  from  Cleveland) ;  New 
York,  2 ;  Pennsylvania,  3 ;  Michigan,  1 ; 
Indiana,  1 ;  Illinois,  1 ;  California,  2.  Of 
these  four  have  college  degrees  and  15 
have  had  some  college  work. 

The  first  visiting  lecturer  to  the 
school  was  Miss  Lutie  E.  Stearns  of 
Milwaukee,  who  spoke  on  "The  library 
spirit"  and  brought  to  the  class  her 
usual  stimulating  message  of  helpful 
service  and  good  cheer.  The  students 
had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  her 
after  the  lecture  at  an  informal  tea. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Smith,  Dean  of  the 
College  for  women,  W.  R.  U.,  spoke  to 
the  students,  Sept.  28,  on  the  co-opera- 
tion between  the  two  schools  and  the 
ideals  and  aims  of  both. 

A  sightseeing  trip  through  the  parks 
and  residence  districts  of  Cleveland 
was  arranged  for  the  second  Saturday 
afternoon  for  the  students  who  were 
strangers  in  the  city. 

The  meeting  of-  the  Ohio  library  as- 
sociation in  Cincinnati,  Oct.  3-6,  was 
attended  by  two  of  the  faculty — Miss 
Harriet  E.  Howe  and  the  Director.  A 
pleasant  feature  of  the  meeting  was  an 
"All-library-schools"  dinner,  where 
messages  were  presented  in  person  by 
faculty  members,  or  read  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  various  library  schools. 
The  director  of  W.  R.  L.  S.  was  asked 
to  preside,  representing  the  "hostess" 
Ohio  school.  The  list  of  officers  of  the 
O.  L.  A.  for  next  year  includes  the 
name  of  the  director  as  president. 

The  school  is  indebted  to  the  gen- 
erous interest  of  the  Alumni  association 
in  providing  a  Balopticon  lantern, 
which  was  presented  to  the  school  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Ruth  M.  Fornwalt,  'IS,  has  resigned  her 
position  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  become 
cataloger  in  the  Public  library,  Homestead, 
Pennsylvania. 

Beatrix  F.  Margolies,  *12,  leaves  the  Pub- 
lic library,  Lakewood,  Ohio,  to  become 
cataloger  at  the  University  of  Indiana, 
Bloomington,   Ind. 

Changes  in  positions  in  the  Cleveland 
public  library  system  include  promotions 
for  the   following:   Sarah   A.  Thomas,   *10; 
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Emelia  E.  Wefcl,  11;  Abbie  Ward,  '12; 
Edna  M.  Little,  '13;  Hattie  Stokely,  '13; 
Victoria   Bronson,  *14. 

Bessie  H.  Kelsey,  '13,  who  has  been  on 
leave  of  absence  for  two  years,  returns  to 
the  Cleveland  public  library. 

Further  appointments  of  tht  class  of  1916 
are  as  follows: 

Dorothy  A.  Bray  goes  to  the  Detroit  pub- 
lic library. 

Ethel  F.  Bowers,  Periodical  division,  De- 
troit public  library. 

Elizabeth  J.  Herrington,  North  Portland 
branch,  Public  library,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Helen  L.  Shearer,  Bowen  branch,  Detroit 
public  library. 

Ida  C.  Lucht.  senior  assistant,  Lathrop 
branch,  Detroit  public  library. 

Nora  M.  Clark,  first  assistant,  West 
branch,  Cleveland  public  library. 

Miss  Ruth  A.  Hap^ood  died  at  her  home 
in  Warren,  Ohio,  Sept.  28,  after  an  extended 
period  of  ill  health.  She  was  librarian  of 
the  East  79th  St.  branch  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  and  had  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Cleveland  public  library  in  various  posi- 
tions since  completing  her  library  school 
course. 

Alice  S.  Tyler, 
Director. 
University  of  Wisconsin 

The  school  opened  September  20, 
with  V7  students,  the  largest  number  in 
its  history.  The  new  class  received  a 
letter  of  greeting  from  the  class  of  1916, 
and  a  subscription  to  the  official  stu- 
dent daily  publication  of  the  university. 

Owing  to  an  increase  of  duties,  Miss 
Hazeltine  finds  it  necessary  to  give  up 
the  course  in  reference  work.  The 
course  will  be  given  this  year  by  Mr  C. 
B.  Lester,  Legislative  reference  depart- 
ment. Miss  Julia  Stockett,  who  has 
been  most  actively  connected  with  the 
school  for  two  years,  will  be  acting- 
librarian  of  the  University  of  Idaho 
during  the  year,  and  her  place  in  the 
school  will  be  filled  by  Miss  Helen  R. 
Cochran,  of  the  class  of  1916. 

Thirteen  states  are  represented  in  the 
school,  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Norway.  Six  are  college  grad- 
uates, one  of  them  having  a  master's 
degree.  Six  are  seniors  in  the  joint 
course  with  the  College  of  letters  and 
science.  Seven  have  had  from  one  to 
two  years  of  college  work.  Nineteen 
have  one  or  more  years  of  library  ex- 
perience.    Four   entered   with   appren- 


ticeship varying  from  six  months  to 
two  years.  The  rest  have  met  the  re- 
quired 12  weeks'  apprenticeship  experi- 
ence in  an  accredited  library. 

Grace  Lane,  '09,  was  married  in  June  to 
Leon  M.  Young,  of  Promontory  Point. 
Utah. 

Helen  Pfeiffer,  '12,  was  married  in  June 
to  John  P.  Cargill,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Ruth  A.  Stetson  was  married  in  June  to 
Owen   D.   Speer,   Deer   Lodge,   Mont. 

Loretta  von  Syberg.  '15,  was  married  in 
June  to  John  E.  Urquhart,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gretchen  L.  Flower,  '10,  will  attend  the 
University  of  Wisconsin   the  ensuing  year. 

Nora  Beust,  '13,  has  been  made  children's 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  of  La  Crosse. 

Verna  M.  Evans,  '14,  has  been  appointed 
cataloger  in  the  Public  library,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

May  C.  Lewis,  *14,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant in  the  Free  library  of  Madison,  filling: 
a  vacancy  caused  by  the  continued  illness  of 
Miss  Georgia  R.  Hough. 

Rachel  Angvick  has  jointed  the  staff  of 
the  Public  library  of  Minneapolis. 

Leona  L.  Clark,  '15,  has  taken  a  position 
with  the  Wisconsin  civil  service  commis- 
sion. 

Eileen  M.  Duggan,  '15,  has  resigned  as 
librarian  at  Clarinda,  la.,  because  of  her 
mother's  ill  health. 

Bergljot  Gundersen,  '15,  who  spent  last 
year  in  the  Cleveland  training  class  for  chil- 
dren's librarians,  has  returned  to  Kristiania, 
Norway,  to  be  chief  of  the  children's  depart- 
ment of  the  Deichmanske  library. 

Erma  M.  Walker,  '15,  has  been  elected  li- 
brarian of  the  high  school  library  of  Bi- 
wabik,   Minn. 

Ruth  Worden,  '15,  resigned  her  position  in 
the  Public  library,  Buffalo,  to  be  assistant  in 
the  Public  library  of  Missoula,  Mont. 

Members  of  the  class  of  1916  arc  con- 
nected with  the  following  institutions:  Siree 
Andrews,  Cleveland  public  library;  Ava  L, 
Cochrane,  Hancock  High  School  library; 
Mrs  W.  L.  Davis,  Public  library.  Ft.  Atkin- 
son; Helen  E.  Farr,  Detroit  public  library; 
Lillian  M.  Flagg,  Brooklyn  public  library; 
Leona  M.  Hamihon,  University  of  Idaho 
library;  Vivian  C.  Little,  Watertown,  (Wis.) 
public  library;  Hazel  F.  Long,  student, 
Cleveland  public  library;  Amy  X.  Meyer. 
Detroit  public  library;  Esther  L.  Patterson, 
Madison  public  library;  Edna  L.  Roescler. 
Platteville  normal  school  library:  Evelyn  T. 
Rose,  student,  Cleveland  public  library;  Ger- 
trude E.  Schwab,  Milwaukee  public  library; 
Charlotte  E.  Smith,  Chicago  public  library. 

A  course  in  library  science  for  teach- 
ers has  been  established  as  a  part  of 
the  university  curriculum.  It  will  be 
conducted  by  the  faculty  of  the  library 
school,  and  open  to  college  juniors  and 
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seniors  who  are  prospective  teachers. 

A  particularly  successful  summer 
session  was  carried  on  for  six  weeks 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Margaret 

F.  Carpenter,  with  25  regular  students 
and  two  special  students,  all  of  whom, 
except  three,  were  from  Wisconsin. 

Training  classes 
The  Cleveland  class  for  work  with 
children  of  1915-16  finished  the  year 
with  eight  members,  one  student,  Lena 

G.  Towsley,  having  dropped  out  Jan- 
uary 1  on  account  of  ill  health.  Miss 
Mari  Harboc-Lund  returned  to  her 
former  post,  head  of  the  Children's  de- 
partment, Kristiania,  Norway.  Miss 
Bergljot  Gundersen  also  returned  to 
Norway,  where  she  will  take  up  library 
work  with  children.  The  appoint- 
ments to  the  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
library  are  as  follows :  Catherine  Head, 
Ethel  Jones,  Georgiana  Mineau,  Pau- 
line Yager,  Amelia  Robie,  Mildred 
Moore. 

The  class  of  1916-17  opened  Sep- 
tember 14  with  13  students.  Ten  of 
the  number  are  library  school  gradu- 
ates ;  the  other  three  have  had  from 
four  to  six  years  of  library  experience. 
Four  colleges,  a  kindergarten  training 
school  and  two  commercial  schools  are 
represented  in  addition  to  five  library 
schools,  Atlanta,  Pratt,  Simmons, 
Syracuse,  Wisconsin,  and  the  St.  Louis 
public  library. 

Nine  of  the  students  have  had  prac- 
tical library  experience;  the  average 
per  student  is  more  than  four  years  of 
such  experience. 

The  different  libraries  represented 
are  New  York;  St.  Louis;  Buffalo; 
Cleveland;  Madison,  Wis.;  Whiting, 
Ind. ;  West  Bend,  Wis.;  Bergen,  Nor- 
way; St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick; 
Acadia  university.  Nova  Scotia. 

The  training  class  of  the  Los  Angeles 
public  library  began  work  October  2  with 
18  members.  Iowa  and  Minnesota  are 
the  only  states  represented  outside  of 
California.  Two  of  the  students  have  had 
library  experience,  nine  have  attended 
college,  and  two  are  graduates  of  nor- 
mal schools.     A  number  of  library  at- 


tendants   in    nearby    towns    will    attend 
some  of  the  special  courses. 

The  training  class  of  the  Library  asso- 
ciation of  Portland,  Ore.,  began  its  work 
in  October.  There  are  10  members,  of 
whom  five  have  had  college  or  university 
training,  two  have  had  previous  library 
experience,  three  have  been  teachers,  two 
have  done  social  service  work,  and  nine 
have  knowledge  of  one  or  more  foreign 
languages. 

The  schedule  of  class  hours  has  been 
increased  to  340,  and  the  hours  of  as- 
signed practice  work  to  500.  There  will 
be  a  close  correlation  of  the  practical  and 
theoretical  work  of  the  class  so  that 
every  member  may  derive  the  utmost 
possible  instruction  from  both  sources  of 
information.  The  class  is  directed  by 
Miss  Ethel  R.  Sawyer. 

The  training  class  of  the  St.  Louis 
public  library  began  its  work  in  Septem- 
ber .with  15  members.  A  large  percent- 
age of  the  applicants  offered  more  than 
the  required  credits,  i.  e.,  the  high  school 
course.  The  curriculum  was  strength- 
ened this  year,  and  the  practice  work 
was  cut  down  accordingly. 

The  sixteenth  annual  session  of  the 
Chautauqua  library  school  was  held 
July  8- August  18.    . 

The  instructors  were  Miss  Mary  E. 
Downey,  Library  organization  and  ad- 
ministration;  Miss  Mary  M.  Shaver, 
Vassar  College  library.  Cataloging  and 
classification ;  Miss  Ruth  Wallace, 
Public  library,  Evansville,  Indiana, 
Reference  work. 

The  work  of  the  regular  instructors 
was  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the 
general  i)rogram  related  to  library 
work  and  by  special  lectures  before 
the  school  as  follows:  Mr  Vaughan 
MacCaughey,  Nature  study  books  from 
the  scientist's  point  of  view;  Earl 
Barnes,  British  Museum  library;  Prof 
S.  C.  Schmucker,  "My  way  with  a 
book" ;  Miss  Frances  Cleveland,  Town- 
ship library  extension ;  Prof  J.  E.  Hull, 
'Teace  literature";  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
'*Book  publishing  and  selling";  Miss 
Nancy  Beyer  gave  two  talks  on  "Li- 
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brary  binding  and  mending,"  which  the 
students  followed  with  practical  work 
in  mending  and  recasing  books.  The 
students  also  attended  Miss  Mabel  C. 
Bragg's  story  telling  classes. 

In  addition  to  using  the  Chautauqua 
library,  the  school  made  trips  to  West- 
field  where  the  Patterson  library  was 
used  to  further  demonstrate  the  sub- 
jects of  study. 

There  were  many  visiting  librarians, 
trustees  and  others  interested  in  li- 
brary work  who  attended  special  lec- 
tures and  consulted  in  regard  to  library 
matters. 

There  were  43  students  represent- 
ing 15  states. 

News  from  the  Field 
East 

Grace  A.  Child,  Pratt  '97,  of  the  Hart- 
ford Public  Library  staff,  has  been  made 
librarian  of  the  high-school  at  Winsted, 
Conn. 

Susan  C.  Crampton,  N.  Y.  State,  '02, 
conducted  the  course  in  reference  work 
at  the  Simmons  College  summer  library 
school. 

Miss  Harriett  L.  Matthews,  libra- 
rian of  the  Public  library  of  Lynn, 
Mass.,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  library  for  half  a  century,  has  re- 
signed her  position. 

Florence  L  Holmes,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y. 
State,  '12,  is  engaged  temporarily  in 
cataloging  the  special  collection  of  Eu- 
ropean war  literature  at  Clark  univer- 
sity, Worcester,  Mass. 

The  report  of  the  librarian  of  the  Pub- 
lic library  of  Bangor,  Me.,  records  the 
number  of  books  on  the  shelves,  43,323 
V. ;  circulation,  82,956  v. ;  with  4,945  card 
holders. 

A  gift  of  $5,000  by  the  will  of  G.  S. 
Lynde  of  New  York  City,  and  another 
of  $100,000  by  the  will  of  L.  H.  Pierce, 
of  Chicago,  have  been  received. 

The  report  of  the  City  library  associa- 
tion of  Springfield,  Mass.,  records  a  cir- 
culation of  813,921  v.,  the  largest  in  its 
history.  There  was  an  increase  of  more 
than  19,000  in  the  circulation  of  pictures, 


and  6,150  new  cards  were  issued.  The 
picture  collection  consists  of  more  than 
150,000  prints  and  photograjrfis,  from 
costly  plates  to  magazine  clippings. 

The  calls  for  good  popular  books  other 
than  fiction  were  met  by  supplying  extra 
copies.  Four  copies  of  Thayer's  "John 
Hay ;"  five  of  Hale's  "We  discover  New 
England;"  six  of  Blackford's  "Analyz- 
ing character;"  10  of  "The  promised 
land;"  26  Grayson's  "Adventures  in 
friendship,"  and  various  other  books, 
were  supplied. 

The  rooms  of  the  Public  library  of 
Dalton,  Mass.,  have  been  re-arranged 
and  enlarged.  The  library  itself  has 
been  reorganized.  A  junior  room  has 
been  opened,  aifd  the  whole  institution 
made  much  more  attractive  and  usable. 
The  library  has  11,000  v.  on  its  shelves 
and  attempts  to  meet  not  only  the  gen- 
eral readers,  but  the  special  needs  of 
each  class  in  the  community.  Work 
with  the  schools  is  especially  cared  for. 
A  course  of  instruction  in  the  high 
school  on  the  use  of  the  library  is  bring- 
ing good  results.  The  librarian,  Mrs 
Caroline  Flickinger,  assisted  by  Miss 
Nellie  Hoxie  and  Hazel  Attenborough, 
are  making  the  library  a  great  educa- 
tional center. 

Central  Atlantic 
Mildred  H.  Pope,  N.  Y.  State,  '15-'16. 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Al- 
bany free  library. 

Max  Meisel,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  State, 
16,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the 
Science  division  of  the  New  York  pub- 
lic library. 

JuHa  A.  C.  Kerr,  N.  Y.  State,  '15-16. 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the 
catalog  department  of  the  Carnegie  li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh. 

Christian  R.  Dick,  N.  Y.  State,  '15- 
16,  has  gone  to  the  Carnegie  free  li- 
brary of  Allegheny,  Pittsburgh,  as  head 
of  the  catalog  department. 

Miss  Edyth  L.  Miller,  Pratt  '03,  of 
the  Harvard  University  cataloging 
staff,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of 
the  International  health  commission  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
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Paul  N.  Rice,  N.  Y.  State,  '12,  for 
the  past  two  years  reference  assistant 
in  the  Public  catalog  room  of  the  New 
York  public  library,  has  been  made 
chief  of  the  stack  for  the  current  year 

The  children's  department  of  the 
Brooklyn  public  library  was  closed  July 
S-Sept.  25,  which  occasioned  a  decrease 
in  the  circulation  of  the  library  of  458,- 
967  v.,  for  the  three  months. 

Mary  E.  Cobb,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  State, 
'15,  has  resigned  her  position  as  assist- 
ant in  the  children's  department  of  the 
Brooklyn  public  library  to  become  li- 
brarian of  the  New  York  State  college 
for  teachers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mark  Twain's  works  in  the  New 
York  public  library  are  issued  in  many 
languages  through  the  circulation  de- 
partment. There  are  Little  Russian 
and  Polish  translations  of  Huckleberry 
Finn;  twelve  titles  in  German;  six  in 
Hungarian;  five  in  Bohemian,  and  other 
stories  in  Danish,  Finnish,  Italian, 
Spanish  and  Swedish. 

Clara  E.  Fanning  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Public  library  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  Reference  department, 
succeeding  Grace  E.  Babbitt,  who  has 
been  obliged  to  withdraw  from  library 
work  on  account  of  ill  health.  Miss 
Fanning  was  for  many  years  with  the 
H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  and  is  the  editor  of 
many  of  the  Wilson  publications. 

An  interesting  exhibit  on  view  at  the 
New  York  public  library,  is  that  which 
shows  the  history  of  printing  from  the 
baked  clay  tablets  of  Babylon,  down  to 
the  printing  press  in  common  use. 
Hebrew  scrolls,  manuscripts  on  palm 
leaves  and  on  papyrus,  Persian  illumi- 
nated manuscripts,  illuminated  manu- 
scripts of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  manuscript 
more  than  a  thousand  years  old,  and 
other  interesting  exhibits  show  the  his- 
tory of  printing. 

The  library  of  the  Public  Health  de- 
partment of  New  York  City  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Municipal  reference 
library  and  developed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial demands  of  the  various  bureaus  of 


the  department.  Sarah  N.  Halliday, 
librarian  of  the  Lederle  laboratories, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  this  new 
department. 

The  twentieth  annual  report  of  the 
Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh  is  un- 
usually attractive  in  both  its  make-up 
and  contents.  The  somber  over-serious- 
ness of  the  average  library  report  has 
been  successfully  avoided. 

One  of  the  most  significant  facts  of 
the  year's  work  is  shown  in  the  com- 
paratively slight  decrease  in  circulation, 
1,355,980  V.  as  against  1,508,328  v.  in 
1914,  even  though  the  number  of  agen- 
cies for  distribution  was  almost  cut  in 
half  owing  to  lack  of  funds.  The  num- 
ber of  registered  borrowers  holding 
cards  increased  from  111,406  to  113,659. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  children's 
rooms  were  closed  in  the  evening,  there 
was  but  little  decrease  in  the  juvenile 
circulation. 

Especial  stress  is  laid  upon  the  work 
with  schools  during  the  year,  leading 
up  to  the  establishment  of  libraries,  un- 
der the  charge  of  trained  librarians,  in 
the  high  schools.  These  have,  up  to 
this  time,  been  merely  deposit  stations. 
The  new  plan  will  call  for  intimate  co- 
operation between  the  library  and  the 
board  of  education. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  librarian  and  the 
staff  that,  with  decreased  appropriation 
and  a  consequent  reduction  in  staff, 
they  have  been  able  to  increase  their 
efficiency  to  the  constantly  growing  de- 
mands of  a  rapidly  growling  population. 

The  twentieth  annual  report  of  the 
Free  library  of  Philadelphia  (1915) 
places  the  total  number  of  bound  vol- 
umes at  494,992;  total  number  of  pam- 
phlets 229,607;  number  of  volumes  lent 
for  home  use,  2,730,173.  Twenty-six 
branches  are  now  in  operation,  18  of 
them  having  been  erected  out  of  funds 
contributed  by  Mr  Carnegie.  The  Had- 
dington branch,  pictures  of  which  are 
given,  was  opened  on  December  3,  1915. 
New  buildings  for  the  McPherson 
Square  branch  and  Nicetown  branch  are 
stated  to  be  under  way,  and  plans  are 
being  drawn  for  the  Logan  branch. 
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A  sum  nearly  sufficient  to  complete  the 
new  main  library  building  on  the  Park- 
way has  been  voted,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  break  ground  for  this  building,  which 
will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,500,- 
000,  before  the  end  of  the  current  year. 

The  apprentice  class  has  enlarged  its 
course  of  instruction  from  14  to  34  lec- 
tures, and  graduated  13  students  in  the 
Spring  of  1916.  All  the  departments  of 
the  library  show  satisfactory  growth,  the 
work  of  each  being  described  in  detail. 
Suitable  recognition  is  made  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  late  librarian,  Dr  John  Thom- 
son, a  reproduction  of  whose  portrait  by 
Henry  Rittenberg  appears  as  a  frontis- 
piece to  the  report. 

Central 

Miss  Edna  Shepard  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Public  library, 
Mankato,  Minn. 

A  regulation  allowing  five  books  on 
any  kind  of  card  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Chicago  public  library. 

Honor  Plummer,  Illinois,  B.  L.  S., 
'12,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the 
Kansas  City  public  library. 

Elizabeth  H.  Cass,  Illinois,  B.  L.  S., 
'13,  has  been  appointed  hbrarian  of  the 
Portland  Cement  association,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Iowa  library  commission  had  a 
room  at  the  Women  and  Children's 
building  at  the  Iowa  state  fair. 

Maude  E.  Allen,  N.  Y.  State,  '15-'16, 
has  been  appointed  library  inspector  and 
instructor  for  the  various  county  normal 
schools  of  Michigan. 

Edith  Lounsbury,  N.  Y.  State,  '15- 
16,  has  gone  to  the  Public  library, 
Sioux  City.  Iowa,  as  assistant  in  the 
circulation  department. 

Clara  L.  Bronk,  N.  Y.  State,  '14-15, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the 
Lake  Erie  College  library,  Painesville, 
Ohio. 

Elizabeth  Forrest,  Illinois,  B.  L.  S., 
'06,  librarian  of  the  Montana  agricultural 
college,  will  spend  the  coming  year  in 
graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 


\'era  M.  Dixon,  Pratt  '12,  head  of  the 
technical  department  of  the  Public  li- 
brary, Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  made  as- 
sistant librarian  of  the  Ames  College 
library,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Edna  G.  Moore,  N.  Y.  State,  'i4-'15. 
resigned  her  position  as  assistant  cata- 
loger  at  the  University  of  Missouri  li- 
brary to  undertake  similar  work  in  the 
Detroit  public  library. 

A  gift  of  $25,000  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  for  a  building  in  Argentine, 
a  suburb  of  Kansas  City,  will  provide  a 
branch  library  building  by  the  first  of 
the  year. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  iibrar\' 
of  Sedalia,  Mo.,  records  a  circulation  of 
75,988v. ;  borrowers,  4,275;  revenue, 
$5,865;  number  of  volumes  on  the 
shelves,  16,907. 

Izella  M.  Dart,  N.  Y.  State,  '14-15, 
has  resigned  her  position  in  the  Lake 
Erie  College  library  to  become  librarian 
of  the  State  normal  school  at  Moor- 
head,  Minn. 

Miss  Frances  Fordice,  librarian  of 
the  Public  library  of  Sedalia,  Mo.,  re- 
signed her  position  and  was  married 
Sept.  27.  She  is  succeeded  as  librarian 
by  Miss  Irene  Blair. 

Miss  Katherine  D.  Steele,  Pratt  '09. 
for  several  years  librarian  of  the  Hearst 
free  library  and  reading  rooms,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  medical  library 
of  the  Mayo  clinic  at  Rochester,  Minn. 

Mary  H.  Clark,  Illinoi.s,  B.  L.  S.,  '03, 
has  resigned  from  the  faculty  of  the 
Western  Reserve  University  library 
school,  and  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant in  the  reference  department  of  the 
Cleveland  public  library. 

The  auditoriums  of  the  branch  library 
buildings  of  Detroit  have  been  turned 
over  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  city,  to  be  used  to  re- 
lieve the  congestion  of  many  of  the  dis- 
trict schools. 

Miss  Agnes  F.  Greer,  Pratt  '08,  head 
of  the  circulation  department  of  the  Ta- 
coma  public  library,  has  been  made  di- 
rector of  branches  and  the  apprentice 
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class  of  the   Public  library  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

The  St.  Louis  public  library  had  an 
exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  agriculture  fair, 
Oct.  2-7.  Books  were  issued  from  the 
booth  in  the  regular  way,  and  there  was 
a  story  hour  for  adults  every  day  at  four 
o'clock.  The  attendance  was  most  un- 
usual. 

The  number  of  books  in  the  library 
of  William  Jewell  college,  of  Liberty, 
Mo.,  has  been  increased  to  27,900.  There 
are  142  periodicals,  and  11  daily  news- 
papers on  file.  The  total  number  of 
hooks  circulated  from  the  library  was 
6,063  V. 

Plans  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Hoard  of  directors  of  the  Chicago  pub- 
lic library  and  by  the  Board  of  educa- 
tion, providing  for  quarters  for 
l)ranches  of  the  Public  library  in  the 
public  school  buildings,  to  be  erected 
in  the  future. 

The  library  board  of  Cleveland  has 
been  given  possession  of  the  old  City 
hall  site  on  which  to  build  its  new 
$2,000,000  building,  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  deed  for  the  property  does  not  use 
the  term,  "Main  library,"  in  order  that 
the  board  may  be  free  in  the  future  to 
use  it  for  a  branch  if  it  seems  wise.  The 
City  hall  site  will  revert  to  the  city  if 
the  library  board  ceases  to  use  it  for 
library  purposes. 

The  report  of  the  library  of  the  State 
normal  school,  Milwaukee,  Delia  G. 
Ovitz,  librarian,  states  that  it  serves  in 
the  school  1,646  persons  and  was  open 
during  the  year  171  days.  The  library 
contains  26,000  books  in  the  reference 
department  and  30,724  in  the  textbook 
department;  number  of  pamphlets, 
9,000;  number  of  pictures,  8,000;  num- 
ber of  clippings,  480.  Total  recorded 
for  home  use:  faculty,  1,403;  students 
in  normal  school,  58,985;  pupils  in 
training  school,  3,511.  Number  of 
juniors  taking  library  instruction,  175 ; 
number  of  seniors,  260. 

The  Public  library  of  Marshalltown, 
la.,  has  been  re-classified,  accompanied 
by  changing,  re-making  and  filing,  over 


17,000  new  typed  catalog  cards.  All  of 
this  work  was  accomplished  by  the  reg- 
ular staff.  The  intimate  association  with 
each  book  proved  a  great  benefit  to  them. 
Lectures  on  the  use  of  the  library  and 
its  contents  were  given  to  the  freshman 
class  of  the  high  school  A  "favorite 
book"  canvass  of  the  school  children  in 
both  the  grades  and  the  high  school, 
showed  plainly  the  need  of  a  "Better 
reading"  campaign,  and  stricter  censor- 
ship by  parents,  librarians  and  teachers. 
A  bird  guessing  contest  was  held  in  the 
children's  room  in  the  spring,  and  the  re- 
sults showed  an  unusually  intimate 
knowledge  of  local  bird  life. 

South 

Ruth  Sankee,  Illinois,  *14-15,  during 
the  past  year  assistant  librarian  of  the 
Texas  State  normal  school  at  Hunts- 
ville,  has  been  made  librarian. 

Mary  A.  Osgood,  Illinois,  B.  L.  S., 
'04,  has  resigned  her  position  as  li- 
brarian of  the  Fort  Smith  (Arkansas) 
public  library,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Westport  branch  of  the  Kansas  City 
public  library. 

Mary.  U.  Rothrock,  for  some  time 
connected  with  the  Cossitt  library, 
Memphis,  has  been  appointed  librarian 
of  the  Lawson  McGhee  library  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  The  latter  library 
heretofore  has  been  a  subscription 
library.  With  the  new  building  near- 
ing  completion,  the  city  has  assumed 
the  maintenance  and  it  is  now  free  to 
the  public. 

The  Public  library  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  distributed  8,000  leaflets  through 
the  public  schools,  playgrounds,  boy 
scouts,  boys'  clubs,  etc.,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  Public  library,  and  bringing 
its  opportunities  and  pleasures  before 
the  young  people  in  a  most  attractive 
form.  The  increased  use  of  the  library 
during  the  summer  months  seems  to  be 
traceable  to  the  influence  of  the  leaflet. 
West 

A  series  of  sub-stations  of  the  Public 
library  is  to  be  established  in  the  public 
schools  of  Kearney,  Nebraska. 

Miss  Lucia  Haley,  Pratt  '12,  has  been 
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appointed  librarian  of  the  Public  library 
at  La  Grande,  Oregon. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  records  a  circula- 
tion of  151,446  v.;  books  on  the  shelves, 
27,434  V. 

Ehzabeth  T.  Stout,  Illinois,  B.  L.  S., 
08,  has  resigned  her  position  in  the 
Sioux  City  (Iowa)  public  library  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  librarian  of  the 
Montana  agricultural  college  at  Bozeman. 

The  Public  library  of  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
records  a  circulation  of  212,731  v.,  of 
which  40,309  v.  were  juvenile.  Number 
of  cards  in  force,  11,932.  Work  through 
the  branches  was  unusually  active. 

A  report  on  new  libraries  in  Kansas 
since  October,  1915,  compiled  by  W. 
H.  Kerr,  of  the  State  normal  school  at 
Emporia,  states  that  there  are  18  new 
libraries  in  Kansas,  all  privately  sup- 
ported. There  are  still  24  Kansas  coun- 
ties having  no  public  libraries,  either 
privately  or  tax  supported,  and  22  of 
these  are  in  the  western  half  of  the 
state.  Five  Kansas  libraries  have 
changed  from  private  to  public  tax  sup- 
port in  the  year.  There  are  now  74  tax 
supported  public  libraries  in  the  state 
:ind  7^  ])ri\ately  supported. 

Pacific  Coast 

Lucia  Haley,  Pratt  '12,  has  been  aj)- 
pointed  librarian  of  the  Public  library 
at  La  (irande,  Oregon. 

Agnes  M.  Cole,  Illinois,  B.  L.  S.,  '01, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the 
University  of  California  library. 

Verne  Bowles,  N.  Y.  State,  '14,  has 
been  appointed  first  assistant  cataloger 
for  the  State  college  (^f  Washington  at 
Pullman. 

Marguerite  Burnett,  Pratt  '13,  assist- 
ant cataloger  at  the  Provincial  library, 
Victoria,  B.  C.  has  been  made  librarian 
of  the  Lincoln  high  school  in  Portland, 
(Oregon. 

A  fund  of  one-half  million  dollars 
has  been  set  aside  for  additions  to  the 
new  Leland  Stanford  library,  to  stand 
in  the  center  of  the  second  Stanford 
quadrangle. 


Elizabeth  R.  Topping  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Public  library 
at  Everett,  Wash.,  to  succeed  Miss 
Mary  Frank,  who  has  resigned  to  take 
charge  of  the  Rivington  St.  branch  of 
the  New  York  public  library.  Laura 
Cummings,  formerly  of  the  Public  li- 
brary, of  Salem,  Ore.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed children's  librarian  at  Everett. 

The  report  of  the  A.  K.  Smiley  li- 
brary, Redland,  Cal.,  for  1915-1916, 
records  the  number  of  volumes  as  29, 
388;  registration,  5,709;  circulation. 
115,591.  Weeding  out  of  dead  cards 
caused  a  loss  of  3,097  names,  but  the 
list  is  now  reliable.  The  reading  room 
attendance  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
was  13,020.  The  receipts  were  $10, 
477;  expenditures,  $10,465,  including 
$1,458  for  books,  $544  for  periodicals. 
$586  for  binding,  and  $5,445  for  salaries. 

The  statistics  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Public  library  of  Seattle,  record  the 
circulation  for  home  use,  1,369,485  v.; 
pictures  for  home  use,  21,390;  total  cir- 
culation, 330,834.  Number  of  registered 
borrowers,  66,186.  No  account  was 
kept  of  the  number  of  people  using  the 
reading  room.  The  number  of  volumes 
on  the  shelves,  254,636.  Receipts  for 
the  year,  $171,298.  Expenditures  for 
books,  $26,975;  periodicals.  $2,943: 
binding,  including  salaries  of  binders. 
$10,482.  Salaries  for  library  service, 
$86,405;  salaries  for  other  service,  $15. 
r)05. 

Foreign 
Mme  L.  HaflFkin-Hamburger,  who 
made  a  tour  of  American  libraries  and 
attended  the  summer  session  of  the 
New  York  State  library  school  in  1914. 
has  been  conducting  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  library  economy  at  Astrachan. 
A  special  type  of  traveUng  libraries  has 
been  developed  to  meet  the  peculiar 
needs  of  the  district.  This  is  one  of  a 
series  of  summer  courses  planned  by 
the  *'zemstvos."  In  these  courses  spe- 
cial attention  will  be  paid  to  rural  li- 
braries. A  Russian  library  association 
has  been  founded  at  Moscow,  with 
Mnie  HafTkin-Hamburger  the  first  presi- 
dent. 
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efficiency. 


Public  Libraries,  Schools, 
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have  their  book  orders  handled  intelligently, 
expeditiously  and  accurately  by  us,  and  find  our 
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"IBRARY  Bureau  founded  in  1876,  the  original  central  bureau  for  fur- 
nishing uniform  supplies  for  public  libraries,  is  the  largest  manu- 
_  J  facturer  of  card  and  filing  equipment  in  the  world,  maintaining  its 
own  factories  in  Cambridge,  Chicago,  llion,  N.  Y.,  New  York  City  and 
London. 

Library  Bureau  standardized  equipment  for  libraries  is  the  result  of 
forty  years  of  study  and  experience  in  technical  equipment  and  appliances 
for  library  use. 
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ready  for  distribution.    Send  for  your  copy  todiQ^. 
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BOOK  FINISH 

Meets  the  Requirements  of  the  Most  Exacting 

BOOK-FINISH  FABRIKOID  is  the  result  of  extended  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  by  a  practical  book-binder  to  determine  the  exact 
requirements  of  a  material  for  book-bindings  exposed  to  severe  and 
constant  service. 

BOOK-FINISH  FABRIKOID  has  a  grain  leather  finish,  is  pliant  and 
strong,  will  not  crack  and 

la  Impervious  to  Moisture  and  Not  Attractive 
to  Destructive  Insects 

BOOK-FINISH  FABRIKOID  is  made  in  the  popular  and  handsome 
colors  standardized  by  the  leading  binderies. 

Classification  of  volumes  by  color,  or  systematic  shelf  arrangements,  arc 
possible  by  re-binding  circulation  volumes  or  reference  books  in  durable, 
sanitary  and  attractive  BOOK-FINISH  FABRIKOID. 

Sanitary  Book-Bindings  are  Desirable 

BOOK-FINISH  FABRIKOID  bindings  being  impervious  to  moisture 
are  easily  cleansed  with  soap  and  damp  cloth.  The  fabric  retains  its  color 
and  impervious  value  even  with  frequent  cleaning  operations. 

Specify  BOOK-FINISH  FABRIKOID  for  fiction,  reference  and  his- 
toric  volumes — the   popular,    frequently-used    books.      Reduce   maintenance 

costs  and  improve    '      "'  ''^ *    *    '- 
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LIBRARY  BOOKBINDING  Thoroughly  Taught 

To  Librarians  and  Library  Students: — A  three  months'  course  in  book- 
binding under  an  experienced  binder  and  teacher  in  a  model  shop,  free. 
Wages  Paid  for  Two  Months'  Work 

WILUAM  H.  RADEMAEKERS  SJ^o'^^^oi^^f:  NEWARK,  N.J. 

Refers  to  J.  C  Dana,  Free  Public  Library,  Newark,  N.  J.       Full  information  tent  on  application. 


DECIMAL  CLASSIFICATION 

Ed.  9,  1915.  rmrim^d  and  •alarjd 

Cloth  16:  full  flexibl  Persian,  or  half  ffoat  |7. 
plus  postage  from  Albany,  N.  Y.  on  4  lb.  Index 
alone:  cloth  13:  full  Persian  or  half  ffoat  |4, 
plus  postage  on  2  lb. 

To  be  had  at  all  branches  of  Library  Bureau 
and  of  G.  E.  Stechert  Sc  Co. 
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FOREST  PRESS 
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The  H.  R.  H.  Library  Book 
Stamping  Outfit 

The  H.  R.  H.  Library  Book  Stamping  Outfit 

can  be  used  with  a  small  amount  of  practice  by  any  library  assistant.  One  can 
letter  from  50  to  100  books  per  hour.  It  does  away  with  pwer  labels,  gummed 
letters  and  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  book.  We  believe  it  will  also  be  found 
to  be  a  saving  in  time  and  quite  as  cheap  as  paper  labels. 

200  books  may  be  lettered 
at  an  expenditure  of  25  cents 

Library  name  ma:^  also  be  put  on  the  back  either  in  black  or  gold  b^  setting 
up  the  type.  We  advise  having  a  die  made  for  this  purpose;  price  of  tms  varies 
according  to  the  number  of  characters. 

Cost  of  entire  outfit  $15.00 

Manufactured  and  For  Sale  by 

THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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New  York 

1  Wot  4illi  street 


G.  P.  Putnam^s  Sons 

PabUshers,  Booksellers  and  Library  Agents 

Our  ejrtensive  general  retail  business  enables  us  to  buy  both  here  and  abroad, 
on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

f      A  ^5  *'^^®®°^y  American  house  handling  library  business  that  has  its  own 
London  braneh  store.    We  make  purchases  direct,  paying  conmiissions  to  no  one. 

CORRESPONDENCE       SOLICITED 


F.  C.  STECHERT  CO.,  inc. 

29-35  West  32d  Street,  New  York 
Agents  for  Universities,  Public  Libraries  and  Institutions 

Librarians  and  Book  Purchasers  are  invited  to  communicate  with  us  and 
avail  themselves  of  our  services  and  facilities  for  the  procuring  of  their 
wants  or  for  the  answering  of  any  inquiry  pertaining  to  books  or  special  lists. 
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Onr  Library  Department 

snpplies  accurately  and  promptly 

Books  of  All  PubUshers 

Our  discounts  stand  the  test 
of  competitive  quotation,  and 
for  years  we  have  supplied 
the  chief  public  and  univer- 
sity libraries  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Let  us  act  as  your  agents. 

It  will  save  you  all  detail, 
and  much  expense. 
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Indifference  of  the  Public  to  the 
Library* 

Henry  F.   Marx,  librarian.   Public  library, 
Easton,  Pa. 

A  questionaire  circulated  among  the 
librarians  of  this  state  by  Miss  Anna 
MacDonald,  consulting  librarian  of  the 
Free  library  commission  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, brings  out  the  fact  that  a  majority  of 
the  librarians  consider  the  indifference  of 
the  public  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances 
in  their  work.  This  is  the  explanation  of 
the  subject  now  offered  for  your  consid- 
eration. I  am  without  foresight  and 
easily  led.  Miss  MacDonald  is  very 
plausible  and  persuasive.  Hence  my 
presence  on  the  platform  to-day.  But 
even  the  most  patient  of  beasts  is  known 
to  balk,  take  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  go 
his  own  way.  So  contrary-minded  is  he 
that  he  munches  the  thistle  dreamily  and 
contentedly  like  an  epicure  at  a  feast. 

Pardon  me  then  if  I  maintain  that  the 
indifference  of  the  public  is  not  a  hin- 
drance but  a  constant  source  of  inspira- 
tion. Were  it  not  for  this  indifference, 
many  of  us  would  become  mere  custo- 
dians and  dispensers  of  books,  careless, 
indifferent,  rut-bound,  and  devoid  of  ini- 
tiative. To  measure  the  success  of  a  li- 
brary by  the  number  of  volumes  it  circu- 
lates annually,  to  consider  the  amount  of 
business  rather  than  the  quality,  is  mani- 
festly unjust.  Yet  the  circulation  like  the 
gas  meter  is  always  registering  and  is  read 
monthly  by  the  trustees.  Unlike  the  gas 
meter,  a  lower  reading  in  successive 
months  brings  no  word  of  praise,  but 
must  be  apologized  for  as  the  result  of 


♦Read  before  the  Keystone  state  library 
association,  October  13,  1916. 


the  moving  picture  habit,  the  "tabernacle" 
campaign  of  a  Billy  Sunday,  or  an  epi- 
demic of  infantile  paralysis. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  luckless  li- 
brarian deservedly  receives  as  much  sym- 
pathy as  the  golfer,  who  tells  his  hard 
luck  tale  at  the  nineteenth  hole,  of  balls, 
bunkered  or  engulfed  in  sand  pits.  Of 
course  there  is  a  trap  waiting  for  every 
topped  drive  or  sliced  ball.  That  is  the 
game.  The  more  difficult  it  is,  the  more 
skill  is  rewarded,  and  the  dub  punished. 
Then  let  us  play  the  game  to  win  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  known  to  us  all.  The 
indifference  of  the  public  is  a  public  chal- 
lenge and  must  be  accepted  as  such  and 
fought  to  a  finish.  Falling  or  rising  cir- 
culation is  the  barometer  which  predicts 
squalls  or  fair  and  promising  weather  for 
the  librarian.  A  constant  reading  of  it 
forces  the  ambitious  librarian  to  in- 
creased effort.  He  enjoys  the  happiness 
of  discontent.  It  is  to  such  a  stimulus 
that  we  owe  the  great  strides  made  in  li- 
brary work  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Reaching  out  for  a  greater  volume 
of  business,  and  following  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  the  librarian  has  enticed 
the  children  within  the  library  walls,  first 
through  picture  books,  then  through  story 
books.  He  has  introduced  the  story  hour 
in  school  and  library.  He  has  taken  the 
book  to  them  and  placed  it  on  the  shelves 
in  their  own  schoolroom.  He  has  estab- 
lished clubs  and  reading  circles;  sought 
out  the  remote  districts  of  his  community 
and  located  there  deposit  stations  and 
branch  libraries;  extended  the  radius  of 
his  activities  even  into  the  surrounding 
country  and  circulated  traveling  libraries. 
Not  stopping  there  he  has  considered  the 
needs  of  particular  classes  of  men,  placed 
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a  municipal  reference  library  in  the  city 
hall,  and  maintained  in  the  business  sec- 
tion a  branch  supplied  with  the  working 
tools  needed  by  the  business  man  in  his 
daily  work.  What  has  not  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  public  forced  the  librarian  to 
do  and  to  do  well  ? 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  without 
other  backing  than  the  voluntary  interest 
of  the  people.  When  I  compare  the  li- 
brary's measure  of  success  with  that  of 
the  church  and  the  public  schools  with 
which  we  are  classed  as  a  moral  and  edu- 
cational force  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
I  am  a  member  of  this  body.  The  church 
is  preaching  to  empty  pews  although  the 
force  of  centuries  of  tradition  and  God- 
fearing forefathers  urges  to  attendance. 
The  public  schools  are  crowded,  but  what 
would  be  the  result  if  the  compulsory 
school  law  were  repealed  ?  What  a  small 
percentage  of  the  pupils  ever  finish  their 
high  school  course !  It  should  be  a  matter 
of  pride  to  the  library  profession  that  it 
has  prevailed  in  face  of  not  a  passive  but 
an  active  opposition. 

I  refer  to  the  counter-attractions  of 
the  Sunday  newspapers,  the  countless 
numbers  of  cheap  magazines,  and  yellow 
literature.  How  many  persons  say  "I 
never  go  to  the  library.  It  is  all  that  I 
can  do  to  finish  the  magazines  I  take." 
Parents  will  tell  you  that  they  are  glad 
the  old  dime  novels  have  disappeared. 
Yet  15,000  nickel  novels  are  sold  every 
year  in  the  city  of  Easton,  the  home  of 
Lafayette  college  with  its  700  students — 
a  city  containing  30,000  inhabitants.  I 
doubt  not  that  their  circulation  is  in  ex- 
cess of  that  of  the  books  in  the  public 
library.  These  same  guileless  parents  are 
purchasing  and  placing  in  the  hands  of 
their  boys  and  girls  the  very  dime  novels 
of  old,  which,  in  more  attractive  binding 
and  print  and  at  advanced  prices,  are  fill- 
ing the  shelves  of  bookstores  and  depart- 
ment stores  in  innumerable  series,  chron- 
icling the  impossible  adventures  and 
deeds  of  the  super-boy. 

This  may  account  for  much  of  the  in- 
difference of  adult  and  juvenile  to  the  li- 
brary. Yet  it  is  a  challenge.  Let  us  meet 
it!  I  remember,  if  you  will  pardon  the 
intrusion  of  a  personal  experience,  that 


when  I  started  the  lecture  courses  in  the 
Easton  public  library  ten  years  ago,  the 
trustees  were  opposed  to  it.  Luckily  I 
had  engaged  the  lecturers  before  asking 
the  consent  of  my  masters.  To  my  sur- 
prise, on  hearing  of  it,  one  of  them  said, 
"Marx,  had  you  asked  my  permission  I 
would  have  refused  it,  for  it  is  bound  to 
result  in  a  financial  loss  as  every  lecture 
course  in  Easton  has  been  a  failure."  The 
statement  was  true;  for  Easton  was 
known  among  lecture  bureaus  as  the 
poorest  lecture  town  in  the  state.  How- 
ever, this  opposition  was  stimulating.  I 
buttonholed  every  friend  and  acquaint- 
ance in  the  city,  and  talked  lectures  on 
the  street,  in  the  cars,  and  in  my  sleep. 
The  result  was  that  I  sold  out  the  entire 
house.  Today  Easton  is  a  great  lecture 
centre.  Instead  of  one  it  supports  four 
lecture  courses  annually.  And  three  times 
I  have  been  compelled  to  seek  new  audi- 
ences as  different  clubs,  composed  of  for- 
mer patrons,  now  give  courses  of  their 
own.  First  composed  of  the  elect  of  the 
city,  the  library  lectures  have  broadened 
their  field  and  now  have  a  generous  pat- 
ronage drawn  from  those  behind  the 
counter  and  the  bench  as  well.  Let  me 
say  again,  then,  the  indifference  of  the 
public  is  a  challenge  which  stirs  the  blood 
and  calls  for  a  fight  to  the  finish.  Once 
overcome  this  indifference  and  the  result- 
ing enthusiasm  and  support  will  be  in  like 
proportion. 

A  library,  to  succeed,  must  learn  its 
lesson  from  the  merchant.  He  does  not 
sit  down  in  a  back  street  and  wait  for  the 
public  to  open  his  doors  and  then  stand 
indifferently  behind  his  counters  with  the 
shelves  full  of  goods  and  listlessly  await 
the  pleasure  of  the  customer.  He  is  all 
affability  and  courtesy.  He  has  attractive 
window  displays,  and  $L98  bargain 
signs.  .The  newspapers  are  filled  with 
his  glowing  advertisements  so  that  no 
woman  but  feels  an  irresistible  impulse 
to  add  another  unnecessary  shirt  waist  to 
her  collection,  or  a  new  hat  because  even 
if  it  is  the  end  of  the  season  she  can 
lay  it  away  for  next  year. 

Let  me  read  to  you  a  clipping  from 
the  Boston  Transcript,  written  by  L.  R. 
Kilrain : 
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PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  complain  that  each  suc- 
ceeding year  sees  fewer  people  availing  them- 
selves of  the  many  advantages  which  the  libra- 
ries have  to  offer.  The  libraries  might  devote  a  small 
part  of  their  book  appropriations  to  printing  and  post- 
ing a  few  vigorous  street-car  and  bill-board  signs, 
and  display  newspaper  advertising.  A  snappy  poster 
in  the  following  up-to-date  style  should  effect  a  great 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  library  users : 


WHO   KILLED  EDWIN   DROOD? 
How  Did  Marie  Roget  Meet  Her  Fate? 

Why  did  the  Dinohippus  become  extinct  when 
he  was  prevented  from  scratching  his  ears  on 

the  bark  of  the  caphloophus  tree? 

You  can  find  out  about  these  exciting  matters 

at  the. ..  .Public  Library. 

FREE  TRIP  TO  THE  TROPICS. 

North  or  South  Poles,  Desert  Islands,  Lost 
Continents,  Ancient  and  Modern  Cities,  and 
Several   Other   Places   You    Never  Heard  Ofl 

All  these  may  be  obtained  absolutely  free  of 
charge  in  the  books  of  the Public  Library. 

Do    You     Want    to    Raise     Babies,     Hedges, 

Umbrellas,  Poultry,   Money,  Dogs,  Asparagus, 

Goldfish,  Fruit  Trees,  Pigs,  Mushrooms,  Black 

Foxes,    Grapes,   or  Anything   Else? 

If  so,  you  should  not  fail  to  consult  the  books 

of    the.... Public    Library,    which    contain    the 

latest   scientific   information   on    the  raising  of 

everything    from    germs    to    giraffes  1 

Do  You  Want  to  Obtain  Plans  for  a  New 
House,  a  Smell- Less  Method  of  Cooking 
Cabbage,  a  Means  of  Removing  Freckles 
from  the  Nose,  a  Diagram  for  a  Vegetable 
Garden,  a  Cure  for  Lumbago,  Instructions  for 
Making  a  Will,   a   Design   for  a  Watch-Mono- 

frram,  a  Pattern  for  an  Evening  Gown,  Rules 
or  Knitting  a  Feed- Bag  for  a  Pet  Pony,  a 
Recipe  for  Making  a  Lampshade  Into  a  Hat, 
Etcetera? 

If   you   do,   call    upon    the. ..  .Public    Library. 

The  most  recent  information  on  these  and 
many  other  subjects  are  at  your  disposal. 
Parlez     Vous     Francais?     We     nave     a     large 

number  of  French  books  and  newspapers. 

Come  up  and  look  them  over. 

Sprechen  Sie  Deutsch?  We  have  books  in 
simple,  compound  and  complex  German. 
They  are  at  your  disposal. 

Spanish,  Russian,  Greek,  Hindu,  Danish, 
Dutch,  Swedish,  Finnish,  Lettish.  Hebraic, 
Arabian,  Armenian,  Serbian  and  other  lan- 
guages are  represented  on  our  shelves. 

LEADING   NEWSPAPERS   OF  THE 

WORLD! 

Latest    Magazines ! 

New   Novels! 

THEY'RE    ALL    FREE! 

Airy  reading  rooms,  cool  in  summer  and  warm 

in  winter. 

Polite    and    efficient    attendants. 

Commodious  card  catalogs. 

Rapid  delivery. 

WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  PATRONAGE. 

THE.... PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

Open  from  9:30  A.  M.  to  10:00  P.  M. 

Located   at   Comer   of   Main   &   Pleasant   Sts. 

Cars  run  past  door- 


Are  we  too  proud,  too  dignified  for 
this?  Even  the  churches  are  coming  to 
it  since  Billy  Sunday  has  clothed  religion 
and  the  deity  in  the  picturesque  language 
of  the  Streets. 

What  would  you  say  of  the  merchant 
who  advertises  by  simply  printing  lists 
of  the  contents  of  his  shelves:  so  many 
yards  of  silks,  dress  goods,  linen,  etc.? 
That  man  would  soon  become  bankrupt, 
no  matter  how  choice  and  well-selected  a 
stock  he  carried,  while  the  little  shop 
around  the  corner  would  be  thronged 
with  buyers  eagerly  crowding  each  other 
through  the  doors  to  win  the  spoil  which 
Polyanna  words  had  painted  in  rainbow 
colors.  More^  than  the  mere  heading 
"Library  Notes,"  followed  by  a  list  of  the 
books  recently  added,  is  needed  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  newspaper  reader.  The 
articles  must  have  catching  titles  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  those  who  do  not 
possess  the  library  habit.  They  must  be 
tinged  with  a  human  interest — that  win- 
ning quality  which  the  business  man 
calls  a  punch. 

I  looked  over  the  local  paper  for  last 
Saturday  annoimcing  the  subjects  of  the 
sermons  for  the  coming  Sunday,  and  this 
is  what  I  read:  "Children's  Day:  talk 
on  *Ye  are  the  Light  of  the  World,' 
illustrated  with  candles  showing  the  rela- 
tive influence  that  children  of  the  sev- 
eral departments  may  exert  in  striving 
for  their  Master.'*  These  are  the  head- 
ings of  some  of  the  promised  sermons: 
"The  man  at  the  gate,"  "Gilded  sins," 
"Red  Christians,"  (I  have  seen  blue  ones, 
but  why  red?),  "The  man  who  mistook 
his  friend  for  an  enemy,"  The  fading 
leaf,  and  then  the  thriller,  "Why  three 
men  die  suddenly  on  College  Hill."  So 
they  vary  from  the  sentimental  to  the 
melodramatic. 

Does  the  library  need  to  hold  back  in 
any  line  of  endeavor  where  such  an  ex- 
ample is  set? 

Look  at  the  signs  in  the  street  cars 
and  you  may  read  how  even  the  banker, 
discarding  his  high  hat  and  gold-headed 
cane,  is  begging  for  your  money.  The 
posters  in  barber-shops  and  store  win- 
dows urge  in  picture  and  print  the  ambi- 
tious to  supplement  their  education  by  a 
night  course  in  the  public  schools. 
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But  advertising  costs  money,  and  our 
appropriations  for  the  purchase  of 
books  are  insufficient  now.  Granted. 
But  what  would  you  think  of  the  mer- 
chant who  kept  on  buying  new  stock 
without  trying  to  sell  the  old  ?  Every  up- 
to-date  department  store  figures  on 
spending  from  two  to  five  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  its  yearly  purchases  in  advertis- 
ing. How  much  do  we  spend?  What 
object  is  there  in  buying  new  books  if 
the  old  remain  unread?  They  say  that 
every  book  added  to  a  library  costs 
twenty-five  cents  in  addition  to  its  origi- 
nal purchase  price  to  catalog  and  shelve. 
This  is  a  dead  book,  let  us  buy  another 
to  stand  by  its  side  and  die  too,  thinks 
many  a  librarian  in  the  bottom  of  his 
heart.  But  why  plan  for  a  morgue? 
Such  conduct  is  fatal  in  business.  It  is 
equally  fatal  to  the  growth  of  a  library. 

Now  what  are  the  means  of  advertis- 
ing at  our  disposal?  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  two  classes  to  reach. 

1.  Those  already  within  our  gates, 
who  visit  the  library  more  or  less  fre- 
quently. 

2.  Those  who  pass  by  on  the  other 
side  with  averted  face. 

The  first  class  is  generally  ensnared 
by  every  librarian  by  attractive  signs  and 
notices  posted  in  conspicuous  places — 
lists  of  recent  additions  to  the  library,  of 
carefully  chosen  books  listed  by  subjects, 
and  reading  lists  of  various  kinds.  Now 
how  do  we  distribute  not  only  these  but 
information  about  the  library?  The 
newspaper  will  frequently  print  them  but 
perhaps  in  some  secluded  nook  where 
they  will  bloom  unseen.  Yet  we  have  a 
daily  means  of  getting  this  information  to 
our  patrons.  Follow  the  example  of  the 
merchant,  who  does  not  wait  for  his  cus- 
tomer to  pick  up  his  advertising  matter, 
but  wraps  it  up  with  the  purchase  and 
hands  it  to  him.  Let  us  use  our  books 
in  the  same  fashion.  See  that  the  li- 
brary and  its  contents  are  kept  eternally 
before  the  public,  not  once,  but  all  the 
time.  Woo  them  with  repetition  and  va- 
riety. There  may  be  other  non-reading 
members  of  the  family  or  friends  who 
may  be  interested  by  this  means.  Like 
the  stores,  inclose  advertising  matter  in 


the  letters  you  mail  to  readers  whose 
cards  have  expired. 

Now  as  to  the  second  class:  Those 
whom  you  must  go  out  and  seek.  Street 
car  advertising  is  too  expensive  to  be  run 
continuously.  The  funds  of  small  li- 
braries might  stand  a  month  of  it  an- 
nually— ^perhaps  at  the  time  when  the 
opening  of  the  schools  announces  that 
vacation  jaunts  are  about  ended.  Lan- 
tern slides  displayed  in  moving  picture 
houses  would  be  effective,  but  most  pic- 
ture places  refuse  advertising  notices 
even  at  a  price.  If  you  have  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  or  a  Board  of  Trade,  they 
are  generally  obliging  enough  to  enclose 
your  literature  in  the  monthly  notices 
sent  to  their  members.  At  least  such  has 
been  my  experience.  Also  the  business 
schools  and  private  academies  are  willing 
to  enclose  notices  which  are  pertinent  to 
their  work  in  the  circulars  which  they 
mail  annually  to  prospective  pupils.  It 
is  rather  too  much  to  expect  large  in- 
dustries to  place  notices  in  the  pay  en- 
velopes of  their  employees,  yet  no  pub- 
lic spirited  employer  would  refuse  to 
allow  you  to  have  information  about  the 
library  printed  on  his  pay  envelopes,  and 
thus  give  wide  circulation  to  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  library.  Then, 
though  it  is  against  the  law  to  distribute 
circulars  from  house  to  house,  unless 
placed  in  an  envelope  and  addressed,  yet, 
for  a  comparatively  small  sum,  they  may 
be  placed  in  the  daily  newspapers,  and 
distributed  by  newsboys  on  their  daily 
route.  Reach  the  public  from  another 
angle  by  giving  library  circulars  to  the 
teachers  who  will  distribute  them  to  the 
school  children  to  be  taken  to  their  homes. 
All  live  superintendents  are  willing  to 
cooperate  with  the  library  and  will  not 
object  to  this  plan.  These  are  a  few  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  the  public  may 
be  reached.  How  effective  they  will 
prove,  experience  alone  will  show. 

I  feel  that  too  many  of  us  are  de- 
terred from  extensive  advertising  by  the 
fear  of  the  disapproval  of  our  trustees. 
If  the  object  of  the  library  is  to  dis- 
seminate and  not  to  accumulate  books,  I 
cannot  see  why  in  a  small  library  the  li- 
brarian is  not  justified  in  spending  a  large 
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percentage  of  his  book  fund  in  advertis- 
ing if  by  so  doing  he  can  increase  the 
usefubiess  of  the  library,  and  acquire  a 
larger  number  of  readers.  Yet  I  know 
this  feeling  exists,  for  I  heard  several  li- 
brarians at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  stand  in  front  of  an  exhibit  of  the  ad- 
vertising matter  issued  by  a  well  known 
librarian  and  exclaim  "How  does  he  per- 
suade his  trustees  to  permit  him  to  spend 
so  much  money  on  advertising  ?" 

Now  as  this  public  indifference  is  state- 
wide, and  the  complaints  are  so  loud  and 
strong,  I  feel  that  a  concerted  action 
should  be  taken  by  the  Keystone  State 
library  association  to  overcome  the  pul>- 
lie  inertia.  The  week  of  December  3^9 
has  been  selected  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  to  be  observed  as  "Good  Book 
Week."  On  this  week  they  plan  to  con- 
duct a  campaign  in  the  church,  the  school, 
and  the  home,  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
the  purchase  and  reading  of  good  books. 
The  A.  L.  A.,  as  you  know,  has  endorsed 
this  project  and  decided  to  cooperate 
with  the  boy  scouts  by  setting  aside  this 
week  as  "Library  Week."  Here  is  the 
opportunity  for  long-suffering  librarians 
to  force  an  indifferent  public  to  become 
aware  of  their  existence.  To  preach  li- 
brary, to  teach  library,  to  print  library,  to 
placard  with  library  posters  for  seven 
days  every  village,  town,  and  city  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  possesses 
or  contemplates  the  possession  of  a  public 
library?  Surely  the  millennium  has 
come. 

On  Sunday  every  pulpit  will  ring  with 
the  message,  not  only  of  the  book,  but 
of  books  and  the  library  which  is  free  to 
all.  On  one  day  in  this  week  every  pupil 
in  both  public  and  private  schools  will 
be  urged  to  use  the  library.  Application 
blanks  will  be  handed  each  one  and  the 
method  of  registration  explained.  On 
another  day  the  motion  picture  houses 
will  feature  a  photo-play  based  upon 
some  great  book,  and  lantern  slides  will 
inform  the  spectators  what  the  library 
stands  for  in  the  community.  Still  an- 
other day  and  tbe  merchants  will  incorpo- 
rate posters  advertising  the  library  in 
their  window  displays  and  wrap  up  li- 
brary literature  in  the  packages  delivered 


to  their  customers.  This  will  be  the  time 
for  the  library  to  advertise  an  exhibit  of 
children's  books  recommended  to  pa- 
rents for  purchase.  Meanwhile  newspa- 
pers must  be  induced  to  devote  each  day 
ample  space  to  the  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign and  to  an  account  of  the  library 
activities. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  get  out  of  the 
trenches,  to  wage  aggressive  warfare, 
and  to  accustom  ourselves  to  the  idea 
that  the  library  fund  is  intended  not  only 
for  the  purchase  of  new  books  but  also 
for  giving  a  new  life  to  the  old  books. 

If  our  complaint  of  the  indifference  of 
the  public  is  an  honest  one,  and  not  an 
excuse  for  inefficient  service,  now  is  the 
time  and  opportunity  to  prove  it. 

The  Use  of  Pictures  in  High  School 
English* 

Margaret   Coult,  head  of  English  depart- 
ment, Barringer  high  school, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  a  state- 
ment of  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
used,  in  my  English  work,  the  pictures 
I  have  obtained  from  the  picture  de- 
partment of  the  Newark  public  library. 

First  is  the  very  obvious  use  of  pre- 
senting to  classes  pictures  of  authors 
whose  works  are  studied,  and  of  places 
associated  with  them.  The  personal  in- 
terest in  a  writer  aroused  by  such  pic- 
tures is  of  great  help  in  understanding 
and  appreciating  his  work.  Some  pieces 
of  literature  are  best  approached 
through  this  interest  in  the  author.  A 
pupil  made  acquainted  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  *  the  places  in  Scotland 
connected  with  him,  with  the  roman- 
tic story  of  Stevenson's  life  and 
with  his  attractive  personality,  is 
prepared  for  a  receptive  study  of  "The 
lady  of  the  lake"  or  of  "Travels  with  a 
donkey."  We  all  have  a  clearer  thought 
of  a  person  whose  face  we  know.  To 
put  before  a  class  portraits  of  authors 
they  are  studying  helps  greatly,  in  my 
experience,  tp  enliven  the  study  of 
what  those  authors  have  written.    The 


♦Used  by  permission  from  Dana's  Ameri- 
can library  economy — Aids  in  high  school 
teaching. 
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pictures  that  can  be  used  in  this  way, 
if  one  has  a  large  collection  to  draw 
from,  are  much  greater  in  number  than 
any  text-book  can  supply.  Many  of 
our  text-books  are,  it  is  true,  pleasantly 
illustrated;  but  their  illustrations  are, 
without  question,  quite  insufficient  for 
satisfactory  use  with  a  class. 

Closely  akin  to  this  use  of  pictures 
to  impress  upon  pupils  the  personality 
and  the  life  history  of  an  author  is  their 
use  to  build  out  a  period,  to  furnish 
accessories  and  details  for  understand- 
ing of  a  piece  of  literature  or  of  a  period 
of  literature.  In  studying  Macaulay's 
Life  of  Johnson,  for  instance,  it  is  sure- 
ly desirable  that  the  pupil  realize  clear- 
ly the  period  in  which  Johnson  flour- 
ished— that  he  know  the  great  men 
grouped  about  Johnson  in  his  club,  that 
he  form  mental  pictures  of  the  society 
gathered  in  the  parlors  of  Mrs  Thrale. 
To  that  end  I  put  before  my  classes  a 
series  of  pictures  on  the  life  and  times 
of  Johnson.  Fortunately,  this  period 
is  easily  illustrated.  These  give,  in 
lively  presentation,  the  people  of  the 
times.  We  have  many  colored  prints 
of  famous  pictures  by  Reynolds.  To 
these  we  have  added  a  set  selected 
from  Abbey's  illustrations  for  Gold- 
smith's **Deserted  village."  This  John- 
son collection,  set  about  an  ordinary 
school  room,  makes  doubly  interesting 
to  the  pupils  the  literature  they  are 
studying. 

The  pictures  are  easily  put  up.  Many 
of  them  are  large  enough  to  be  seen 
plainly  across  the  school  room.  Stretch 
an  ordinary  picture  wire  along  the  top 
of  the  blackboard,  fasten  a  little  Denni- 
son  hanger  to  the  mounting  card,  and 
thus  arrange  a  line  of  pictures  to  be 
exhibited.  Large  illustrations  thus  dis- 
played are  far  better  than  small  pictures 
which  must  be  passed  from  hand  to 
hand.  The  latter  method  of  necessity 
scatters  the  attention  of  the  class,  while 
the  larger  pictures  can  be  discussed  by 
the  teacher  and  the  class  as  a  whole. 
The  teacher  and  the  class  can  look  at 
them  and  talk  about  them  before 
school,  at  noon  time,  and  after  school, 
as  the  class. is  gathering  for  recitation, 
or  as  it  leaves  the  room. 


What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  illus- 
trating Macaulay's  "Johnson,"  I  could 
say  in  regard  to  many  other  pieces  of 
literature.  We  have  an  admirable  list 
of  Milton  subjects:  some  that  help  to 
visualize  lines  of  his  poems ;  some  that 
show  the  characteristics  of  that  Eng- 
lish landscape  out  of  which  came  so 
large  a  part  of  L'Allegro  and  II  pen- 
seroso;  others  that  give  an  impression 
of  the  college  buildings  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  architecture  that  was 
in  Milton's  mind  when  he  wrote  of 
"storied  windows,  richly  dight,"  and 
of  "antique  pillars,  massy  proof,"  but 
most  of  the  pictures  we  use  are  gath- 
ered from  varied  sources  and  were  not 
originally  intended  as  illustrations  for 
Milton's  poems. 

Another  phase  of  the  use  of  pictures 
in  English  work  is  as  an  instigation  to 
description  and  narration,  particularly 
the  former.  Many  of  the  pupils  in  our 
high  schools  have  seen  nature  very  im- 
perfectly. Some  that  are  keen-minded 
when  dealing  with  people  and  the  con- 
duct of  life,  are  blind  and  dumb  when 
called  upon  to  write  or  talk  about  the 
out-of-door  world.  I  remember  partic- 
ularly one  bright  little  boy,  who,  when 
asked  to  write  a  description  of  some- 
thing that  he  had  seen  and  enjoyed  in 
nature,  said,  "I  cannot  do  that  at  all;  I 
don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  do 
remember  a  certain  grove  near  a  little 
town  in  which  I  was  staying  one  sum- 
mer; but,"  he  added,  "the  reason  I 
liked  that  grove  was  that  I  could  go 
there  and  read."  The  lad  had  really 
never  seen  the  place  in  which  he  was 
reading.  Now,  for  such  pupils  the  dis- 
cussion of  pictures  by  the  teacher  with 
the  class  will  do  much.  It  is  easy  for  a 
teacher  to  put  before  the  class  a  good 
picture,  which  all  of  the  class  can  see, 
and  discuss  that  picture  with  the  class, 
finding  out  what  are  its  artistic  fea- 
tures, deciding  upon  a  method  of  attack 
in  description,  selecting  the  details  to 
be  described,  and  agreeing  upon  the 
order  in  which  the  details  are  to  be 
mentioned.  Such  work  is  decidedly 
helpful,  helpful  not  only  in  studying  de- 
scription, but  in  the  more  important 
matter  of  arousing  appreciation. 
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I  have  long  thought  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  literary  blindness  on  the 
part  of  our  pupils  is  that  they  are  artis- 
tically blind,  not  only  to  literature,  but 
to  form,  grouping,  color ;  to  all  of  those 
sources  of  artistic  effect  that  can  be  so 
directly  presented  in  a  picture.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  discussion  of  pictures  by 
the  teacher  with  the  class  is  perhaps 
the  best,  and  easiest,  method  of  arous- 
ing artistic  perception;  and  hence  is  a 
direct  and  simple  method  of  develop- 
ing literary  skill. 

There  is  another  use  to  which  I  have 
sometimes  put  pictures.  Suppose  that 
I  have  been  studying  with  a  class  the 
development  of  the  sense  of  beauty  at 
the  time  of  the  Renaissance.  How 
clearly  that  subject  may  be  presented 
by  putting  before  the  class  a  series  of 
photographs  of  typical  pictures  of 
Italian  painters  from  Cimabue  to 
Raphael  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  In 
this  succession  of  pictures  can  be  seen 
at  a  glance  the  growth  in  grace  of  line, 
in  skill  in  grouping — in  a  word,  in 
beauty. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which 
pictures  may  be  made  helpful  in  Eng- 
lish work.  I  sometimes  hang  about 
the  room  examples  of  the  work,  say, 
of  Maxfield  Parrish,  asking  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  to  choose  each  a  pic- 
ture ;  then,  after  the  pictures  have  been 
in  the  room  about  a  week,  the  pupil 
brings  his  choice  before  the  class  and 
comments  upon  it,  pointing  out  its 
value  as  he  has  discovered  it  for  him- 
self. In  work  like  this  it  is  well  for  the 
teacher  to  discuss  two  or  three  pic- 
tures first,  as  a  guide  to  the  pupils. 
Such  work  could  be  developed  almost 
endlessly.  I  have  spoken  of  the  pic- 
tures of  Maxfield  Parrish  because  they 
show  imaginative  treatment  of  a  sub- 
ject, and  present  fine  studies  in  the 
use  of  color.  Pictures  by  Turner  are 
also  good  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  obvious  that,  while  a  pupil  is 
gaining  by  exercises  like  these  some 
ideas  of  composition  and  artistic 
effect,  he  is  also  acquiring  knowledge 
of  artists  and  of  their  work,  knowledge 
by  no  means  useless. 


I  occasionally  have  upon  my  hands 
classes  particularly  stupid,  dull,  devoid 
of  ideas.  To  stimulate  them  I  find  it 
helpful  to  put  up  about  the  room  a 
father  miscellaneous  collection  of  pic- 
tures, large  enough  for  the  whole  class 
to  see;  then  set  to  work,  teacher  and 
pupil  together,  writing  brief  themes 
suggested  by  the  pictures,  reading  them 
in  class  and  discussing  them,  with  the 
pictures  before  us  to  help  the  discus- 
sion. 


Increasing  the  Library  Appropriation 

In  industry  it  is  hard  to  think  of  a 
bookseller  as  competing  with  the  man 
who  builds  sidewalks;  but  in  the  li- 
brary's competition  with  other  city  de- 
partments for  more  money,  we  have  to 
convince  some  men  who  can  see  no 
value  in  books  as  compared  with  paved 
streets.  In  this  case  definite  figures 
are  the  most  telling  argument.  Largely 
by  a  judicious  use  of  telling  figures  and 
definite  facts  the  tax  levy  for  the  Min- 
neapolis public  library  has  been  in- 
creased from  .85  of  a  mill  in  1916  to  a 
full  mill  (the  maximum  allowed  by 
law)  in  1917. 

One  newspaper  man  reported  that 
in  a  25  minute  talk  before  the  Board  of 
Tax  Levy,  Miss  Gratia  A.  Country- 
man, the  librarian,  made  $37,017 — a 
rate  of  $1,480.70  a  minute,  or  $9.88  a 
word,  if  she  spoke  150  words  a 
minute.  Other  libraries  may  be  inter-, 
ested  in  the  way  in  which  Miss  Coun- 
tryman presented  her  statistics,  and 
the  tables  which  follow  may  suggest 
lines  along  which  other  cities  may 
work. 

In  Minneapolis,  each  city  department 
and  board  is  required  to  submit  on 
August  1,  an  itemized  budget  for  the 
coming  year.  These  budgets  are  col- 
lected and  printed  before  the  Board  of 
Tax  Levy  meets  in  September,  and 
show  in  different  columns  the  estimate 
for  the  coming  year,  the  appropriation 
for  the  present  year,  and  actual  expen- 
ditures for  the  past  year — in  each  case 
for  every  item  in  the  budget.  These 
are  the  figures  that  are  acted  upon  by 
the  Board  of  Tax  Levy. 
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Last  year  the  appropriation  was  so 
much  less  than  the  request  made  by 
the  library  that  a  deficit  at  the  end  of 
1916  is  unavoidable.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  four  new  branches  have  been 
completed  and  opened  since  the  last 
appropriation  was  made,  and  the  deficit 
was  undoubtedly  a  strong  argument 
for  an  increased  appropriation. 

To  supplement  the  printed  figures, 
Miss  Countryman  distributed  among 
those  present  at  the  hearing,  tables  mul- 
tigraphed  on  small  slips  of  paper,  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  in  which  she 
wished  to  take  them  up. 

The  first  sheet  showed  the  percent- 
age of  city  taxes  received  for  library 
use,  from  1911  to  1916 — a  gradual  de- 
crease as  follows: 

3.3%      1914 2.6% 

32%      1915 2.8% 

2.9%      1916 2,7% 

The  second  table  compared  the  in- 
crease in  taxes  for  all  city  purposes 
with  the  library  increase  year  by  year. 

Taxes  for 

all  city  Library 

purposes  taxes 

1911-12  3.87o  1.0% 

1912-13  11.8  0.5 

1913-14  9.9  9.8 

1914-15  ♦9.6  ^11.9 

1915-16  15.1  9.5 


1911. 
1912. 
1913. 


♦Decrease. 

The  first  two  tables  together  show 
clearly  that  the  library  has  not  been 
getting  its  share  of  increase  in  taxes. 

The  next  table  with  the  heading  "In- 
crease in  work,"  showed  an  increase 
year  by  year  from  1911  to  1915  in  the 
total  number  of  borrowers  registered 
and  a  growth  in  circulation  from 
1,053,713  in  1911  to  1,506,118  last  year. 

Comparative  figures  next  showed 
that  Minneapolis  was  ahead  of  six 
larger  cities  in  proportion  of  borrow- 
ers to  population,  and  the  fact  that  26% 
of  the  population  is  reached  by  the 
library  indicates  that  "no  institution 
in  the  city  comes  into  such  close  con- 
tact with  so  large  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity." 

The  purpose  of  the  next  table  was  to 
furnish  a  text  for  the  amount  of  work 
the   library   is   doing  for  the   schools 


The  Board  of  Education  is  asking  foi 
a  huge  increase  in  appropriations,  but 
this  table  shows  that  they  are  already 
getting  a  great  amount  of  benefit  from 
the  money  appropriated  for  library  use 
School  class-room  use 
43  School  buildings. 
378  Class  room  libraries. 
125,571  Circulation  in  schools. 
Comparison 

Average 

Vols.  Circ.     per  vol. 

Minneapolis    ....     7,640        125,571        16.43 

Brooklyn    11.494  45,574         3.96 

Buffalo   42,086        499,397        11.86 

Cleveland 14,848        139,225         9.37 

St.  Louis  6,935        117,112       16.8 

County  Work 
(One  year  old) 
26  stations. 
2,253  circulation  (three  months). 

The  following  sheet  emphasized  the 
importance  of  an  adequate  appropria- 
tion, so  that  the  library  may  not  be 
without  "its  necessary  equipment." 
Reduced  book  fund 
Many  items  of  expense  are  standing  ex- 
penses and  cannot  be  reduced. 

The  book  fund  is  the  flexible  fund  and  the 
first  fund  to  suffer  from  reduced  funds. 

Books  and  periodicals  are  the  most 
necessary  equipment  and  the  equipment 
which  wears  out  fastest. 

Vols,  bought  Worn  out 

1911 32,284  10,122 

1912 29.502  7.623 

1913 27,095  10,825 

1914 31,709  11,567 

1915 21.025  10,467 

Summary 
of  comparative  statistics  for  last  five  years: 
Increase  in: 

Library  circulation   47% 

Volumes  in  library 43% 

Library  borrowers 41% 

Value  of  library  property 34% 

(Buildings  and  land.) 

Population  of  city 17% 

Library  appropriation    9% 

Appropriations  for  all  city  purposes..  34% 

When  she  had  finished  with  her  com- 
ments on  these  convincing  figures,  Miss 
Countryman  passed  around  three  larger 
sheets,  to  show  the  extent  of  the  li- 
brary's work.    The  first  showed 

What  the  city  gets  for  its  money 
The  free  use  of  302,389  volumes. 
An  index  to  these  books  of  629,000  cards 

(exclusive  of  branches). 
A   trained  and  educated  staff  to  make  in- 
formation available. 
Reference    facilities    for    more    than    one 
million  readers  per  year. 
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The  best  art  department  outside  of  New 
York  and  Boston. 

A  well  equipped  technical  department. 

A  growing-  music  department. 

1,500  current  magazines  and  newspapers. 

8,000  lantern  slides. 

50,000  mounted  pictures  for  circulation. 

Business  branch:  One  of  two  such  branches 
in  the  United  States.  (Containing  maps, 
directories  of  all  the  great  cities,  thou- 
sands of  clippings  on  municipal  and  busi- 
ness subjects,  etc.) 

14  branches.  (8  in  owned  buildings,  2  in 
field  houses.) 

2  municipal  reading  rooms,  Court  House 
and  Gateway  Park. 

23  deposit  stations  (including  6  school  sta- 
tions). 

130  delivery  points  in  the  city. 

The  second  and  third  sheets  listed 
questions  asked  at  various  times  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months  at  the  Busi- 
ness branch,  with  the  names"  of  the 
firms  and  organizations  requesting  the 
information;  these  showed  not  only 
the  variety  of  the  work  done,  but  the 
different  types  of  business  which  can 
be  aided,  financially  and  otherwise,  by 
this  library. 

The  description  of  these  arguments 
by  one  member  of  the  Board  of  tax 
levy  as  "the  finest  presentation  I  ever 
heard  before  this  board,"  was  support- 
ed by  the  voting  of  an  appropriation 
for  1917  which  is  over  20%  more  than 
that  allowed  for  1916. 

R.  L.  Walkley. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Concerning  Annual  Report  of  Library 
of  Congress 
The  Library  of  Congress  is  revising 
its  mailing  list  of  libraries  receiving  the 
Annual  report  of  the  librarian.  Any 
library  or  institution  not  at  present  on 
the  mailing  list  and  having  a  definite 
need  for  or  interest  in  the  report, 
should  communicate  at  once  with  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Acknowledgement 

We  note  Mr  Louis  N.  Wilson's  classi- 
fication of  the  European  war  in  the 
November  number  of  Public  Libraries. 

We  wish  to  thank  him  for  several  sug- 
gestions he  has  given  us  in  this  scheme 
and  take  this  opportunity  to  state  that  the 


European  war  scheme  of  the  Decimal 
Classification  advisory  committee  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  prepared  by  Mr  Chas.  Flagg  is 
at  present  being  tested  with  thousands  of 
references  to  periodic  as  well  as  book 
literature  and  will  be  ready  for  recom- 
mendation to  the  D.  C.  editors  for  pub- 
lication next  spring. 

A.  Law  Voce, 
San  Francisco.  Chairman. 


The  Cases  in  the  Case 

Editor,  Public  Libraries  :  Referring 
to  the  subject  of  "Catalogitis"  on  page  414 
of  Public  Libraries  for  November,  may 
I  say  that  the  ants  treated  the  catalog  with 
more  respect  than  Librarian,  because  they 
carefully  avoided  attacking  even  the  cata- 
log cases  f  It  was  the  book  cases  they  ate 
and  not  the  catalog  trays.  I  am  afraid 
Librarian  gave  careless  reading  to  our 
very  excellent  report.  Observer. 


Extend  the  Training 
To  the  Editor  of  Public  Libraries  : 

That  paragraph  in  your  editorial  com- 
ment in  the  November  issue,  regarding 
the  desirability  of  a  summer  course  for 
library  trustees  in  a  state  university,  leads 
to  the  question  whether  such  a  course 
should  not  be  broader  than  a  mere  course 
for  library  trustees,  but  rather  a  course 
for  trustees  of  all  public  institutions,  such 
as  hospitals,  homes  for  the  aged,  even  for 
commissioners  of  parks,  museums  and 
directors  of  all  public  trusts.  The  funda- 
mental training  which  these  public  or 
semi-public  officials  should  have  being 
much  the  same,  the  state  university  might 
offer  a  course  which  would  be  of  value 
to  all  such  trustees,  each  one,  however, 
specializing  in  his  particular  line. 

If  it  is  not  reasonable  to  hope  that  any 
considerable  number  of  such  trustees 
would  be  willing  or  able  to  attend  a  sum- 
mer school,  perhaps,  instead,  such  a 
course  by  correspondence  could  be  given 
with  fairly  satisfactory  results.  Theo- 
retically the  suggestion  made  by  you  is 
an  excellent  one.  As  to  whether  or  not 
the  trustees  could  be  persuaded  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  that  is  another  question. 

New  York.  R. 
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1896^1916 

May  one  feel  a  small  bit  of  pride  in 
the  thought  of  twenty-one  volumes  of 
honest  endeavor  to  bring  a  helpful  mes- 
sage to  the  most  conscientious  body  of 
workers  in  the  world,  for  a  period  of 
more  than  two  hundred  months? 

The  record  is  not  a  perfect  one  by  any 
means,  but  it  has  been  made  under  the 
same  mistaken  conditions  in  which  most 
library  workers  serve,  such  a  lot  of  big 
things  pressing  for  attention,  that  many 
small  defects  are  unnoticed.  It  is,  at 
least,  free  from  any  spirit  of  wrong  do- 
ing, full  of  intent  of  fairness  in  all  en- 
deavor and  concerned,  always,  in  for- 
warding the  lines  of  successful  librarian- 
ship. 

Other  fields  of  endeavor  would  have 
yielded  larger  monetary  returns.  Noth- 
ing could  equal  in  value  the  faithful 
friendships  which  this  long  period  of 
service  has  bestowed.  Whatever  has 
been  well  done,  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible without  the  loyal  personal  support 
from  a  world  wide  circle.  The  mistakes 
would  have  overwhelmed  the  effort  long 
ago,  without  the  kindly  consideration 
which  has  overlooked  them.  The  thought 
is  enheartening  for  the  future. 


Two  speakers  at  recent  library  asso- 
ciation meetings  have  put  in  permanent 
form  remarkable  addresses  on  the  library 
movement  of  today.  Both  have  traced 
the  origin  of  the  library  to  the  borders  of 
l^reatest  antiquity,  and  then  discussed  it 
m  relation  to  present-day  conditions.  One 
of  these  addresses,  "The  library  in  the 
economy  of  the  state,"  was  delivered  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  li- 
brary association  at  Richfield  Springs  in 
September  by  Qiarles  Beatty  Alexander, 
LL.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  r^ent  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  therefore 
a  member  of  the  State  library  commis- 
sion. 

The  other  was  given  at  the  Wisconsin 
library  meeting  in  October,  by  Mrs  Vic- 
tor L.  Berger,  of  Milwaukee,  who,  in  her 
address  on  "The  public  library  and  the 
working  class,"  traced  the  history  of  li- 
braries when  they  served  the  kings  and 
priests  in  the  temple,  down  to  the  present 
day,  when  the  library  is  the  continuation 
school  for  life. 

These  addresses  ought  to  be  given  the 
widest  publicity  among  those  who  are  not 
librarians,  so  tiiat  a  better  understanding 
of  library  service  and  consequently,  a  bet- 
ter appreciation  of  its  efforts,  may  be  dis- 
seminated among  the  people. 

Probably  Reedys  Mirror  is  on  some  of 
the  periodical  lists  of  the  country,  and  if 
it  is  "come-at-able"  the  article  on  "Our 
public  library"  by  Vine  McCasland  wiU 
well  repay  reading.  If  one  could  think 
of  Dr  Bostwick  as  being  puffed  up,  one 
would  think  he  certainly  had  just  cause 
therefor  when  the  contributor  to  the  Mir' 
ror's  pages  finishes  up  a  two-page  eulc^ 
of  the  library  with  the  statement  that 
"under  his  leadership  the  library  has  be- 
come a  great  dynamo  of  social  energy, 
radiating  not  only  intelligence,  but  friend- 
liness, better  understanding,  kindly  rela- 
tions among  people.  No  business  con- 
ducted for  private  gain  takes  as  much 
pains  to  please  its  customers  and  to  se- 
cure new  ones.  Socialists  may  well  point 
to  the  library  as  an  example  of  conspic- 
uous success  without  incentive  of  gain. 

Of  doubtful  value—At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  library  asso- 
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ciation,  Mr  Vachel  Lindsay  was  the 
speaker  at  an  evening  session.  He 
gave  a  double  bill,  as  it  were,  the  sec- 
ond part  being  a  recital  of  a  number 
of  his  poems  which  are  general  favor- 
ites. He  gave  for  the  first  part  a  forty- 
five-minutes  talk  on  Photo  plays.  The 
motif  of  his  address  urged  the  educa- 
tional value  of  such  presentations  in  the 
study  of  art  and  literature. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  moving 
spirit  which  Mr  Lindsay  puts  into  his 
writings,  it  may  be  questionel  whether 
he  is  not  using  his  power  in  a  wrong 
direction  in  trying  to  induce  the  library 
forces  to  combine  with  photo  plays  as 
an  aid  in  artistic  education.  He  talked 
convincingly  of  "moving  sculpture," 
"moving  architecture,"  "moving  paint- 
ing," but  after  all,  is  that  reality?  Do 
we  want  moving  sculpture?  Is  it 
truth?  When  and  where  does  it  really 
belong?  Moving  splendors ?  Does  one 
need  to  go  into  a  playhouse  to  see  the 
greatest  of  these  ?  And  so  with  the  rest 
of  his  examples. 

And  as  to  the  value  of  the  descrip- 
tion and  intimate  narratives  of  the 
various  idols  of  the  moving  pic- 
tures which  Mr  Lindsay  so  enthusi- 
astically poured  out  on  his  audience, 
there  can  be  little  question.  Such 
knowledge  in  the  possession  of  a  li- 
brarian occupies  space  that  it  would 
seem  could  be  used  to  a  better  advan- 
tage in  every  direction. 

The  business  of  the  library  is  to  in- 
troduce readers  of  all  kinds  to  the 
books  which  are  written  for  them,  to 
the  real  pictures,  from  which  through 
contemplation,  not  from  a  hasty  nod  in 
passing,  they  may  receive  the  message 
which  from  the  beginning  belonged  to 
them;  to  statuary,  perhaps,  which 
shows  them  the  Divine  in  form;  in 
short,  to  arouse  the  mind  to  realiza- 
tion "of  things  as  they  are,"  rather  than 
to  lull  it  into  insensate  fatuity  by  send- 
ing a  hurried  run  of  suggestions  over 
its  sensibilities,  leaving  it  less  able  to 
reach  out  into  the  heart  of  things. 

Mr  Lindsay  made  much  of  the  point 
that  the  photo  play  showed  environ- 
ment and  the  change  of  location  much 


more  definitely  than  the  drama  or  the 
story.  But  the  interchange  of  mind 
which  in  the  play  is  the  essential  ele- 
ment is  left  out  entirely,  or  at  the  best 
is  only  suggested.  A  series  of  jerks 
toward  conclusions  is  not  conducive  to 
mental  or  spiritual  growth.  There  is 
nothing  given  commensurate  with  the 
deterioration  in  the  power  of  concen- 
tration which  comes  from  a  continuous 
or  even  frequent  immersion  in  the 
waves  of  moving  pictures. 

Librarians  will  do  well  before  giving 
place  to  the  lure  of  the  movies  to  pon- 
der carefully  the  office  which  the  li- 
brary bears  in  the  community.  Words- 
worth says: 

Youth  should  be  awed,  religiously  possessed 
With  a  conviction  of  the  power  that  waits 
On  knowledge,  when  sincerely  sought  and 

prized. 
For  its  own  sake,  on  glory  and  on  praise 
If  but  by  labor  won,  and  fit  to  endure 
The  passing  day;  should  learn  to  put  aside 
Her  trappings  here,  should  strip  them  off 

abashed 
Before  antiquity  and  steadfast  truth 
And  strong  book-mindedness. 

Prof  G.  W.  Patrick,  in  his  recently 
published  "The  psychology  of  relaxa- 
tion," says: 

In  no  sense  can  moving[  pictures  be  in- 
cluded in  forms  of  relaxation  for  children. 
On  the  contrary,  their  effect  is  to  speed  up 
a  mental  life  already  under  too  much  stimu- 
lation. The  concentration  of  attention,  under- 
mined by  the  plot  interest  and  by  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  changing  scenes,  is  an  effect  quite 
the  opposite  of  that  which  recreation  and  re- 
laxation seek  to  attain. 

We  hear  about  the  educational  value  of 
the  moving  pictures.  Surely,  if  this  is  edu- 
cation, it  IS  of  an  antiquated  kind.  Every 
educator  now  knows  that  an  education  in 
which  the  child  is  passive  and  quiescent  is 
of  little  value.  The  child  must  respond,  he 
must  react  to  his  impressions.  Flashing  be- 
fore his  eyes  a  lot  of  scenes  is  not  educa- 
tion, even  when  the  scenes  themselves  arc  of 
a  harmless  character. 

Mr  Lindsay  has  struck  a  new  note  in 
the  field  of  poetic  fancy  and  his  sing- 
ing has  caught  a  something  in  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers  that  has  waited 
long  for  the  acceptable  message  he 
brings.  One  listened  with  pleasure  to 
his  own  rendering  of  his  poems,  only  a 
bit  disturbed  by  haunting  protest  left 
over  from  his  address. 
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Illinois  Library  Association 
Report  on  meeting  at  Ottawa 

The  Illinois  library  association  con- 
vened for  its  twenty-first  annual  con- 
ference, October  11-13,  1916,  at  Ottawa. 
This  location  was  chosen  that  the  ses- 
sions might  be  held  within  easy  reach 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  state  and 
because  of  the  scenic  and  historical  at- 
tractions connected  with  the  surround- 
ing region.  Ottawa  is  80  miles  south- 
west of  Chicago  and  nine  miles  from 
Starved  Rock  state  park. 

The  association  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Booth  on  Wednesday,  2 
p.  m.,  with  about  75  persons  present. 
A  brief  address  of  welcome  to  the  dele- 
gates was  given  by  Mr  Strong,  city 
attorney,  the  mayor  being  out  of  the 
city.  Following  this,  President  Booth 
addressed  the  association,  the  title  of 
her  paper  being  A  debtor  to  his  profes- 
sion. The  address  dealt  with  the  need 
of  standardizing  the  requirements  for 
library  training  and  for  entrance  to  the 
library  profession;  with  the  necessity 
for  bettering  the  quality  of  workers  al- 
ready within  the  profession ;  with  the 
desirability  of  promoting  these  ends 
partly  by  some  plan  of  certification; 
and  finally  on  the  fact  that  the  libra- 
rian's opportunity  for  service  makes 
some  such  eflforts  as  the  above  obliga- 
tory upon  him. 

The  president  was  followed  by  Mrs 
Jessie  Palmer  Weber  of  the  State  His- 
torical library,  Springfield,  who  out- 
lined the  plans  for  celebrating  the  Illi- 
nois Centennial  year  in  1918,  and  sug- 
gesting some  of  the  means  by  which 
libraries  may  cooperate  in  the  general 
movement  and  encourage  observance 
of  the  occasion  in  their  own  commu- 
nities. 

Secretary's  report 

In  addition  to  the  regular  corre- 
spondence of  the  secretary's  office,  a 
liberal  circularizing  was  reported  in 
the  course  of  the  year  with  a  view  to 
enlisting  new  members  and  increasing 
the  interest  of  those  already  enrolled. 
There  were  700  letters  to  non-member 
library  workers  mailed  in  January, 
1916,  urging  membership  in  the  asso- 


ciation. About  the  same  time  circu- 
lars were  sent  to  members  requesting 
suggestions  as  to  the  association's 
activities.  In  September,  1916,  a  notice 
of  suggested  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion was  sent  to  members  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  president.  Preparatory  to 
the  Ottawa  conference,  700  preliminary 
post  card  announcements  and  350  pro- 
grams were  mailed.  The  number  of 
paid  memberships  is  187. 

A  report  was  also  given  by  President 
Booth  on  the  Asbury  Park  conference 
of  the  American  library  association  in 
July.  She  spoke  of  the  success  and 
profit  of  the  conference. 

Proposed  legislation 

A  lengthy  report  was  submitted  by 
the  Legislative  committee  on  the  intro- 
duction of  certain  measures  at  the  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  in  1917. 
The  first  and  most  important  of  these 
measures  in  the  eyes  of  the  committee 
was  a  bill  to  make  possible  the  estab- 
lishment of  county  libraries  in  such 
counties  as  may  signify  a  desire  for 
them.  A  draft  of  such  a  bill  accom- 
panied the  report,  and  included  pro- 
vision for  enabling  counties  to  secure 
library  facilities  by  contract  as  well  as 
by  the  establishment  of  public  libraries. 
This  measure  was  approved  by  the 
association.  The  committee  also  rec- 
ommended the  introduction  of  a  bill 
permitting  community  libraries.  This 
idea  is  new  to  Illinois,  but  the  thought 
of  the  committee  was  to  frame  a  meas- 
ure modeled  to  some  extent  on  that 
which  provides  for  community  schools. 
This  suggestion  was  approved  by  the 
association. 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  bet- 
ter professional  standards,  the  com- 
mittee advised  a  law  providing  for  the 
certification  of  librarians,  this  law  to 
be  on  lines  somewhat  similar  to  an 
Indiana  bill  covering  this  subject  which 
was  introduced  in  the  last  session  of 
the  Indiana  legislature.  It  is  proposed 
that  there  be  a  Board  of  Library  Ex- 
aminers authorized  to  determine  grades 
of  service,  hold  examinations  and  issue 
certificates.  There  was  some  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  exemptions  should 
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be  allowed  certain  classes  of  workers, 
and  in  accordance  to  discussion  on  the 
floor  the  committee  included  in  its  re- 
port the  proposal  to  exempt  from  ex- 
amination not  only  persons  who  were 
employed  on  a  certain  date  but  those 
who  previous  to  that  time  had  been  in 
the  service  of  libraries.  The  impor- 
tance of  a  certification  measure  was 
emphasized  because  of  its  influence 
upon  professional  standards  and  be- 
cause something  of  the  kind  must  al- 
most inevitably  precede  any  legisla- 
tion looking  toward  a  system  of  pen- 
sions for  library  workers.  The  meas- 
ure was  accepted  by  the  association. 

The  committee  favored  the  passage 
of  a  law  putting  into  force  the  report 
of  the  Illinois  committee  on  economy 
and  efficiency  as  far  as  it  deals  with  the 
centralizing  of  the  State's  •  library 
agencies.  This  was  endorsed  by  the 
association.  It  was  finally  ordered 
that  the  incoming  Legislative  com- 
mittee be  empowered  to  make  such 
changes  in  the  bills  and  program  out- 
lined above  as  might  seem  necessary 
so  long  as  their  main  purpose  was  not 
altered,  or  to  cease  urging  or  refrain 
from  urging  any  of  the  measures  in 
question  in  case  this  should  seem  to 
them  wise  and  expedient ;  also  that  the 
incoming  Legislative  committee  co- 
operate with  any  similar  committee 
which  might  be  appointed  by  the  Illi- 
nois library  trustees'  association.  In 
view  of  the  discussion  these  last  two 
recommendations  were  understood  by 
the  committee  as  constituting  instruc- 
tions to  cooperate  with  whatever 
agencies  may  be  working  in  accord 
with  the  purpose  of  the  report. 

Miss  Eva  Cloud  of  Kewanee,  speak- 
ing for  the  Publicity  committee,  told  of 
efforts  to  have  clubs  in  various  towns 
give  one  program  a  year  to  some  li- 
brary topic  and  of  the  planning  of  15 
programs  to  this  purpose  by  the  com- 
mittee; of  the  sending  out  of  certain 
material  for  this  use  upon  request  and 
of  the  reference  of  inquirers  to  the 
State  library  commission  in  some  cases. 
Permission  was  secured  from  Superin- 
tendent Blair  to  have  library  material 
published    occasionally    in    the    Educa- 


tional Press  Bulletin.  There  had  been 
little  done  towards  getting  library 
articles  printed  in  general  periodicals. 
One  such  was  reported  as  having  been 
published  in  a  denomination  paper  but 
it  had  seemed  wisest  to  leave  work  of 
this  character  for  the  most  part  to  the 
American  library  association. 

An  expression  as  to  a  place  of  meet- 
ing for  1917  A.  L.  A.  meeting,  showed  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  a  mid-west  loca- 
tion and  of  a  desire  to  have  the  confer- 
ence held  in  a  city  if  no  suitable  resort 
could  be  found. 

Book  symposium 

The  general  session,  Wednesday 
evening,  was  devoted  to  a  book  sym- 
posium and  to  a  paper  of  related  nature. 
The  symposium  was  in  charge  of  Miss 
Emma  Felsenthal  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  library.  Miss  Felsenthal 
opened  the  discussion  with  some  brief 
remarks  and  with  mention  and  brief 
characterization  of  a  few  titles.*  She 
was  followed  by  Miss  Parsons  of 
Joliet,  who  instead  of  reporting  on 
Ross'  "Old  World  in  the  new,"  told 
of  some  of  the  barren  places  in  the 
library  field.  Miss  Mather  of  Kankakee 
gave  a  very  entertaining  digest  of  the 
"Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Bai- 
reuth,  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great"; 
Miss  Vought  of  Urbana  presented  the 
"Notebooks  of  Samuel  Butler,"  illus- 
trating them  with  examples  of  the  ob- 
servations which  Butler  was  accus- 
tomed to  jot  down  as  they  occurred  to 
him.  The  remainder  of  the  evening 
was  occupied  by  Dr  A.  H.  Lybyer  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  with  a  stimu- 
lating survey  of  the  literature  which 
owes  its  origin  to  the  great  war  and  the 
activities  associated  with  it.  Dr  Ly- 
byer touched  upon  the  phases  of  the 
war,  its  events,  its  effects,  and  classified 
the  material  he  described  according  to 
its  sources  and  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  those  who  have  pro- 
duced it.  A  mimeographed  selected 
list  of  useful  war  literature  was  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  the  talk. 


♦Yost,  Casper.  Patience  North;  Lindsay, 
Vachel.  Art  of  the  moving  picture;  Hudson, 
W.  H.  Purple  land;  Erskine,  J.  Moral  obli- 
gation to  be  intelligent. 
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The  round  tables 
On  Thursday  morning  several  round 
tables  were  held  for  the  various  library 
interests  represented  as  follows  : 

A.  Small  and  medium  sixed  libraries 
Leader,  Miss  Mabel  Thain»  Oak  Park 

Miss  Dey  Smith  of  Morris  public 
library  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  big 
vision  for  librarians  and  emphasized 
the  importance  of  spending  one's  best 
efforts  on  things  worth  while  rather 
than  making  detail  the  important  thin^^. 

Miss  Eva  Cloud  of  Kewanee  public 
library  encouraged  the  librarians  of 
small  libraries  by  giving  as  her  ex- 
perience that  the  best  readers  among 
the  children  were  those  who  came  from 
small,  well  selected  libraries.  Her 
policy  is  to  duplicate  largely  standard 
works  and  to  buy  very  few  modem 
books  for  children. 

Mr  Utley,  secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A., 
gave  a  talk  on  the  sort  of  publicity 
desirable  for  libraries,  illustrating  by 
means  of  clippings  the  different  kinds 
of  articles  written  to  call  attention  to 
library  work.  His  plea  was  to  make 
a  good  readable  account,  using  statis- 
tics if  necessary,  but  to  run  them  in 
as  part  of  the  story. 

Miss  Helen  Bagley  of  Oak  Park  pub- 
lic library  read  a  paper  on  books  for 
men,  including  both  useful  and  divert- 
ing literature,  mentioning  particularly 
the  stories  and  experiences  of  vaga- 
bonds both  in  fiction  and  real  life. 

The  discussions  following  these 
papers  were  helpful  and  practical.  The 
main  notes  were  service,  less  red  tape, 
and  more  privileges  for  the  reader,  such 
as  abolishing  the  guarantor,  more  liber- 
ality in  the  number  of  books  allowed 
on  a  card,  and  like  measures. 

B.  Large  college  and  reference  libraries 

Leader,  J.  C.  M.  Hanson,  University  of 
Chicago  libraries 

The  first  topic  taken  up  dealt  with 
the  present  difficulties  of  importation 
from  abroad,  especially  from  Germany. 
The  subject  was  introduced  by  Mr 
Windsor,  who  outlined  the  experience 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  library, 
and  told  of  the  different  efforts,  more 


or  less  successful,  to  secure  permission 
to  import  certain  lots  of  books  and  peri- 
odicals urgently  needed  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  university.  After 
considerable  discussion,  participated 
in  by  representatives  from  several  of 
the  larger  libraries  of  Illinois,  it  was 
decided  to  confer  with  librarians  from 
other  states  to  see  if  it  might  not  be 
feasible  to  address  a  joint  communica- 
tion to  the  British  government,  re- 
specting the  urgent  needs  of  university 
and  other  large  libraries,  and  ask  for 
exceptions  to  be  made  in  their  favor. 
Should  such  appeal  prove  ineffective, 
it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  wisest  to 
order  that  all  periodicals,  as  well  as 
books,  be  held  by  German  dealers  until 
the  close  of  the  war  and  not  risk  their 
shipment  under  present  conditions. 

Mr  Josephson  reported  on  the  pro- 
posed Union  list  of  incunabula  in 
America.  He  estimated  that  it  would 
cost  between  three  and  four  thousand 
dollars  to  edit  adequately  the  list,  bring- 
it  up  to  date.  The  general  feeling 
seemed  to  favor  a  printed  list  rather 
than  the  preparation  of  a  Union  catalog 
on  cards  at  a  central  bureau.  It  was 
suggested  that  it  might  be  wisest  to 
defer  printing  until  Dr  Haebler's  com- 
mission had  completed  the  Gesammt- 
katalog  on  which  they  are  now  at  work. 

Mr  Remann  introduced  the  subject  of 
the  propriety  of  giving  to  publishers 
and  booksellers  endorsements  of  books, 
particularly  reference  books,  to  be  used 
for  publication.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  of  those  present  indicated  that 
they  were  opposed  to  such  endorse- 
ments as  a  general  rule.  Exceptions 
might  occasionally  be  made  in  case  of 
publications  of  learned  societies  and  in- 
stitutions, but  endorsements  to  be  used 
for  commercial  purposes  were  not  to  be 
encouraged. 

The  various  machines  used  for  pho- 
tographic reproduction  of  parts  of 
books,  periodicals,  and  manuscripts 
were  reported  on  by  Mr  Barr.  He  ex- 
plained particularly  the  cameragraph 
in  use  at  the  John  Crerar  library, 
pointing  out  its  advantages  especially 
in   reducing  the  number  of  volumes 
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sent  as  inter-library  loans.  The  photo- 
stat and  the  rectograph  were  also  dis- 
cussed. 

Miss  Pendry  read  a  paper  on  Voca- 
tional guidance  in  relation  to  branch 
libraries,  which  was  greatly  appreciat- 
ed. Valuable  hints  were  given  as  to 
best  books  on  the  subject,  and  the 
methods  of  bringing  books  and  other 
material  to  the  attention  of  the  younger 
students,  those  in  special  need  of  guid- 
ance. 

After  some  discussion  on  the  loss 
of  books  from  open  shelves,  and  the 
methods  of  counting  books  and  pam- 
phlets cataloged  as  a^^ainst  counting 
accessions  to  the  libraries,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

The  presence  of  Professor  Lybyer,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  who  shared 
in  the  discussion  of  several  of  the 
topics,  was  of  great  assistance  as  pre- 
senting the  viewpoint  of  the  user  of  the 
library. 
C.  School  libraries 

Leader,  Miss   Fanny  Jackson,  Macomb, 
Illinois 

Two  main  subjects  were  discussed: 

1)  Inducing,  directing  and  controlling 
the  outside  reading  of  students,  and 

2)  Ways  of  using  student  help,  each 
being  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  University,  the  Normal  school  and 
the  High  School  library.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Bryan  of  the  loan  department  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  library  told 
of  the  printed  book  lists  which  the 
library  distributes  among  the  students, 
the  lists  that  are  published  in  the  Daily 
mini,  the  list  of  summer  reading  for 
Engineering  students  for  which  they 
receive  honor  points,  the  gilt  star  col- 
lection of  English  and  American  fiction 
that  is  shelved  in  the  reading  room  to 
attract  the  students,  and  the  deposit 
libraries  which  are  placed  in  the  de- 
partmental libraries  and  in  the  frater- 
nity and  sorority  houses.  Miss  Helene 
Louise  Dickey  told  of  the  reading  that 
is  required  in  connection  with  classes 
and  clubs  at  the  Chicago  normal  uni- 
versity and  the  help  which  the  library 
gives  the  students  by  means  of  posted 
lists  and  display  shelves.    Recreational 


books  are  also  deposited  in  the  girls' 
rest  room.  Several  high  school  li- 
brarians present  told  of  their  methods 
and  experience  in  guiding  the  reading 
of  the  students,  and  the  discussion 
which  followed  was  eager  and  inter- 
esting. 

The  system  of  student  help  used  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  libraries  was 
explained  by  Mr  Schenk.  Students  are 
used  by  the  Acquisition  department  in 
a  number  of  ways ;  in  looking  up  order 
items,  cutting  leaves,  collating,  putting 
in  plates  and  pockets,  cutting  and  stamp- 
ing periodicals  and  shelf  listing.  Students 
are  also  given  night  service  in  the  stack 
and  some  loan  desk  work.  In  the 
graduate  departments,  library  service 
scholarships  are  granted  by  heads  of 
the  departments  to  unusual  students 
who  are  doing  work  in  the  department. 
These  students  work  in  the  depart- 
mental libraries  and  are  often  qualified 
to  classify  the  theses  and  dissertations. 
Students  are.  paid  twenty  to  thirty- 
three  and  a  third  cents  an  hour,  depend- 
ing on  the  nature  of  the  work  assigned 
and  the  qualifications  and  experience 
of  the  student. 

Miss  Ange  V.  Milner  of  the  Illinois 
state  normal  university  was  unable  to 
attend  the  meeting  but  sent  her  discus- 
sion by  mail.  She  believes  that  the 
most  effective  school  library  staff  will 
be  composed  of  both  trained  librarians 
and  student  helpers,  the  number  of 
each  to  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
school.  Student  helpers  can  be  taught 
to  do  the  mechanical  work  on  the 
books,  to  shelve  them,  to  file  cards, 
handle  the  paper  mail,  keep  the  pam- 
phlet collection  in  order,  and  do  simple 
accessioning.  They  can  help  their  in- 
experienced fellow  students  use  the  li- 
brary and  can  help  train  their  own  suc- 
cessors. Some  can  do  mimeographing 
and  stenography.  A  capable  young 
bookbinder  worked  his  way  through 
school  for  a  year  and  a  half  by  mend- 
ing the  library  books.  A  few  of  the 
ablest  can  take  charge  of  the  library 
evenings. 

The  disadvantages  of  student  help  are 
the  limited  time  of  each  available  for 
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library  service  so  that  it  takes  four  or 
five  to  cover  the  time  of  one  regular 
assistant,  and  each  one  requires  in- 
struction and  supervision ;  the  limited 
time  of  school  residence  which  necessi- 
tates the  constant  training  of  new  help- 
ers; and  the  danger  of  library  work 
being  slighted  under  pressure  of  other 
school  duties.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
student  helpers  are  for  the  most  part 
loyal,  they  rise  to  an  emergency,  and 
they  make  a  valuable  connecting  link 
between  the  librarian  and  the  student 
body.  Student  assistants  at  Normal 
are  paid  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents 
an  hour.  A  student  taking  full  and 
satisfactory  charge  in  the  evening  is 
paid  thirty  cents  an  hour.  Payment  is 
better  compensation  for  library  work 
than  credits  because  it  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school  rather  than  the  student. 
Miss  Mabel  Fletcher  of  Decatur  pre- 
sented the  subject  from  the  high  school 
viewpoint  in  a  paper  which  in  her  ab- 
sence was  read  by  Miss  Dickey.  Miss 
Fletcher's  report  told  of  the  system  just 
installed  at  the  Decatur  high  school 
whereby  student  helpers  are  given 
credit  for  library  work  on  the  same 
basis  as  for  activity  in  a  literary  society 
or  for  home  practice  in  music.  In  con- 
nection with  this,  titles  are  given  to  the 
various  helpers  and  a  set  of  rules  ob- 
tains which  is  designed  to  increase  the 
interest  and  pride  of  the  student  in  his 
work. 

D.  Business  libraries 
Leader,  Mr  Oscar  Norman,  Chicago 

The  meeting  of  business  librarians 
was  very  informal,  which  accounted 
largely  for  the  frank  discussions  that 
followed  each  talk.  Miss  Cora  E.  Hin- 
kins  described  her  work  at  Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Company,  which  is  as  complex 
and  varied  as  the  catalog  of  her  firm, 
which  Arnold  Bennett  has  called  "The 
most  popular  book  of  reference  in  the 
United  States."  By  means  of  special 
bulletins  and  letters,  and  an  annotated 
Library  bulletin  of  new  books  and  sug- 
gestions, issued  bi-monthly,  14,000  em- 
ployes are  given  the  opportunty  of 
voluntarily  selecting  and  directing  their 
interests    in    educational,    recreational 


social  matters.  The  story  of  serving 
8,000  library  patrons  and  250  depart- 
mental chiefs  is  so  full  of  realism,  ro- 
mance and  the  spirit  of  service  that  it 
requires  the  personal  touch  of  the  li- 
brarian directing  and  energizing  the 
whole  movement. 

In  an  animated  talk,  Miss  Irene  War- 
ren gave  her  conception  of  what  is  in- 
volved in  librarianship  for  a  business 
firm,  and  also  made  a  strong  plea  for  a 
system  of  grading  service  in  library 
work  similar  in  purpose  to  that  in  use 
in  business  houses.  Every  one  em- 
ployed in  a  library  is  known  to  the 
public  as  a  librarian,  but  only  a  few 
may  have  the  qualifications  which 
make  their  services  of  value  to  a  busi- 
ness man.  The  first  requisite  for  a 
worker  in  a  business  house  is  a  good 
understanding  of  business  organiza- 
tion and  especially  office  methods.  Be- 
sides books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals 
there  are  files  ad  infinitum  of  catalogs, 
letters,  bills,  etc.,  to  which  the  organ- 
izer of  a  special  collection  generally 
falls  heir.  Such  files  yield  valuable  in- 
formation when  once  systematized,  but 
this  material  is  usually  as  welcome  as  a 
thorn  because  its  care  has  in  turn  been 
wished  upon  the  office  boy,  the  stenog- 
rapher, and  the  file  clerk.  A  library 
worker  who  enters  the  employ  of  a 
business  house  should  understand  the 
various  systems  for  filing  data  and  cor- 
respondence. It  is  just  as  advisable 
for  library  schools  to  give  students 
such  instruction  as  it  is  for  high  schools 
to  teach  the  use  of  books.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions,  there  is  need  in  many 
businesses  for  a  consulting  organizer 
of  data  and  material,  similar  to  the 
advisory  counsel  and  consulting  engi- 
neer. This  person  must  possess,  how- 
ever, a  wide  library  experience,  a  good 
knowledge  of  business  methods,  and  an 
abundance  of  ideas  and  ideals. 

The  John  Crerar  library  needs  no 
publicity  agent  to  advertise  its  useful- 
ness. According  to  Mr  Tweedell,  re- 
search workers  throughout  the  United 
States  make  extensive  use  of  its  re- 
sources in  person,  by  letter,  and  even 
by  telephone.    In  addition  to  its  many 
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bibliographical  aids,  it  has  a  camera- 
graph  service  by  which  fac-similes  of 
the  printed  page  are  reprodliced  photo- 
graphically at  a  very  nominal  price. 
This  service  is  not  generally  known 
and  should  prove  very  useful  to  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  to  chiefs  of  small 
libraries. 

Mr  Phelan  gave  an  account  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Chicago  public  library 
to  extend  its  usefulness  among  busi- 
ness men.  The  agency  doing  the  best 
work  of  this  kind  is  without  question 
the  Civics  department  at  Central. 
Branches  in  several  business  houses 
are  making  it  easy  for  the  reader  and 
student  to  get  books  and  information 
on  subjects  in  which  he  is  interested. 

A  suggestion  that  a  complete  history 
and  account  of  the  scope  and  work  of 
each  specialized  library  be  written  by 
the  librarian  in  charge  was  favorably 
received.  The  discussions  brought  out 
the  fact  that  in  business  libraries  "He 
profits  most  who  serves  best." 

A  trip  to  Starved  Rock  had  been  ar- 
ranged for  Thursday  afternoon  by  the 
local  committee,  but  owing  to  in- 
clement weather  it  was  necessary  to 
interchange  this  excursion  with  the 
general  session  planned  for  Friday 
morning. 

This  session  was  opened  by  Miss 
Kent  of  Clinton  reading  a  paper  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Joanna  Strange  at 
the  A.  L.  A.  conference  in  July,  entitled 
"Library  by-products." 

Report  of  Extension  commission 
A  report  of  the  work  of  the  Illinois 
library  extension  commission  for  the 
year  was  rendered  by  the  secretary. 
Miss  Price  mentioned  the  establish- 
ment of  two  new  township  libraries 
and  of  13  new  village  and  city  libraries; 
the  receipt  of  generous  gifts  by  a  long 
list  of  libraries ;  the  opening  of  several 
new  Carnegie  buildings,  totaling  in 
value  $116,000;  new  work  among  li- 
braries, including  various  forms  of  ex- 
tension undertaken  by  city  and  town 
libraries;  improvement  in  book  selec- 
tion, expenditure  and  reports;  the  or- 
ganization of  several  libraries  by  the 
commission,  the  increase  of  traveling 


library  activity,  and  the  holding  of  a 
very  helpful  district  meeting  at  Urbana 
in  connection  with  the  University  of 
Illinois  Summer  library  school.  Miss 
Price  incidentally  spoke  of  her  desire 
to  see  the  program  of  the  Legislative 
committee  carried  that  the  hands  of  the 
commission  might  be  strengthened. 
Community  service 
Following  Miss  Price's  report,  sev- 
eral papers  were  presented  dealing  with 
methods  by  which  the  library  may  be 
made  a  concrete  help  to  its  community. 
Miss  Barrette  of  Jacksonville  spoke  of 
the  splendid  results  secured  in  her  city 
by  cooperation  with  the  local  board  of 
health.  Lists,  pamphlets  and  book- 
marks designed  to  promote  hygiene 
education  were  among  the  devices  men- 
tioned. Miss  Babcock  of  Austin  high 
school,  Chicago,  in  her  paper  on  the 
high  school  library  dwelt  upon  the  im- 
portance of  the  library  as  a  high  school 
help,  and  upon  the  introduction  of  li- 
braries into  a  number  of  Chicago  high 
schools  as  branches  of  the  public  li- 
brary. Miss  Babcock  mentioned  par- 
ticularly the  custom  of  giving  the  Eng- 
lish classes  an  hour  each  of  instruction 
in  the  use  of  library  tools.  Miss  Inness 
of  Galesburg  discussed  in  a  careful 
paper  the  usefulness  of  a  Municipal 
reference  library,  and  the  methods 
used  in  Galesburg  where  the  mayor  is 
a  college  professor  and  very  much  alert 
to  the  possibilities  of  municipal  refer- 
ence service. 

Resolutions  expressing  the  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  association,  of  the 
hospitality  of  Ottawa  and  of  those  who 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  meet- 
ing, were  adopted. 

A  committee  was  instructed  to  report 
at  the  evening  session  resolutions  rela- 
tive to  the  death  of  Miss  Mary  Wright 
Plummer  of  New  York,  Mr  Samuel  S. 
Greeley  of  Winnetka,  and  of  Miss  Flor- 
ence Whitter. 

The  following  constitutional  change 
was  adopted: 
Sect.  7,  Par.  4,  now  reads: 

The  Executive  Board  shall  administer 
the  business  affairs  of  the  association  and 
it  shall  have  power  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  meetings  of  the  association  to 
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act  on  all  matters  on  which  the  members 
reach  unanimous  agreement. 
Changed  to  read  as  follows: 

The  Executive  Board  shall  administer 
the  business  affairs  of  the  association  and 
it  shall  have  power  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  meetings  of  the  association  to 
act  on  all  matters  on  which  five  of  the 
seven  members  reach  agreement. 
A   motion   that  the   amendment   to 
Section  7,  Paragraph  5,  be  referred  to 
the  incoming  Executive  Board  was  sec- 
onded and   discussed   but   later  with- 
drawn.    The  proposal  for  change  in 
this  paragraph  was  finally  laid  upon  the 
table.    A  proposal  to  drop  from  the  By- 
laws, Article  2,  Section  4,  which  reads, 
"No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  take 
active  part  in  the  meetings  of  this  asso- 
tion  in  any  year  for  which  he  has  failed 
to  pay  the  dues  by  the  day  of  the  open- 
ing of   such   meetings,"   was   adopted 
and  the  succeeding  sections  were  num- 
bered in  sequence. 

Mr  Utley  was  called  upon  to  state 
the  situation  regarding  the  A.  L.  A. 
meeting  place  for  1917.  He  presented 
the  results  of  a  recent  questionaire  on 
the  subject,  and  assuming  that  the 
members  of  the  Illinois  library  associa- 
tion favored  a  mid-west  location  as 
shown  by  the  vote  of  the  preceding  day, 
asked  for  further  expression.  The 
opinion  of  the  conference  was  against 
the  choice  of  Mackinaw  in  favor  of  a 
city,  and  specifically  in  favor  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Invitations  for  entertaining  the  Illi- 
nois library  association  in  1917  were 
received  from  the  Public  library  board 
of  Peoria  through  Mr  S.  P.  Prowse, 
and  from  Kewanee  through  Miss  Eva 
Cloud,  librarian. 

At  the  general  session,  Thursday  at 
8:15  p.  m.,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted: 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  members  of  the 
Illinois  library  association  in  convention 
assembled  in  Ottawa,  October  11-13  hereby 
give  expression  to  their  deep  sorrow  and 
sense  of  the  inestimable  loss  to  the  library 
profession  in  the  passing  of  Mary  Wright 
Plummer,  ex-president  of  the  American 
library  association,  who  gave  the  best  years 
of  her  life  to  training  future,  librarians,  and 
raising  the  standard  of  librarianship  by  the 
expression  of  her  ideals;  of  Samuel  S. 
Greeley  of  Winnetka,  who  during  long  years 


of  service  as  a  library  trustee  furthered  the 
cause  of  library  legislation  in  the  state  of 
Illinois;  and  of  Florence  Whittier,  widely 
known  as  a  librarian  of  ability  through  her 
work  in  the  states  of  California  and  Mis- 
souri, called  in  the  midst  of  her  success  and 
promise. 

The  representatives  of  companies 
having  exhibits  at  the  Ottawa  confer- 
ence were  given  an  opportunity  at  the 
Thursday  evening  general  session  to 
present  their  wares  briefly.  Two 
minute  talks  were  given  by  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Mr  S.  B.  Ford,  New  York  Times. 

Mr  W.  C.  RoweU,  H.  W.  Wilson  Co., 
New  York. 

Mr  Ralph  £.  Murphy,  Barrett  Binders, 
Chicago. 

Mr  G.  Broes  Van  Dort,  Chicago  importer. 

Miss  Emily  Howe,  Joliet,  Suggestive  book 
lists. 

C.  V.  Ritter,  Chicago. 

The  meetings  closed  with  a  very  in- 
spiring address  by  Mr  Randall  Par- 
rish  of  Kewanee,  author  and  historian, 
on  "The  spirit  of  the  pioneer."  The 
speaker  glorified  the  pioneer's  contri- 
bution to  civilization  and  pointed  out 
that  his  motives  are  as  operative  today 
as  in  cruder  times;  that  all  advance 
owes  itself  to  his  inspiration  and 
energy;  and  that  the  future  calls  for 
the  continuation  of  his  endeavor. 

Mr  Parish  said  in  part : 

The  picturesque  phase  of  pioneer  life, 
connected  with  the  fringed  hunting 
shirt,  the  daring  voyageur,  the  spurred 
and  armed  man,  has  passed  and  gone, 
but  the  indomitable  spirit  which  gave 
them  birth  is  as  strong  and  vital  as 
ever  it  was.  It  still  seeks  its  oppor- 
tunity, its  historical  achievements,  its 
adventurous  career. 

Every  man  who  strives,  every  man 
who  thinks,  every  man  who  dares,  has 
within  him  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer. 
It  is  what  the  world  and  God  asks  of 
us.  We  cannot  stand  still.  We  must 
front  the  unknown  and  conquer  it,  and 
from  the  heart  of  the  mystery  must 
pluck  the  truth.  That  man  best  serves 
his  generation  who  braves  this  wilder- 
ness, who  thinks  the  new  thought,  who 
dreams  the  new  dream,  who  holds  be- 
fore us  the  banner  of  a  new  ideal. 
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That  man  who  sits  today  in  the  executive 
chair  at  Washington  is  a  pioneer;  he  is 
breaking  a  trail  through  untracked  forest, 
clear-eyed,  courageous,  doing  quietly  the 
duty  of  his  day.  He  is  no  less  a  pioneer  than 
were  his  hardy  forbears,  dwelling  in  lonely 
huts  holding  their  own  with  axe  and  rifle.  He 
is  just  as  alone  now,  fronting  the  problems 
of  the  future;  he  is  clearmg  a  passage 
through  tangled  wilderness;  he  is  fighting 
his  way  forward  step  by  step.  He  does  not 
even  know  that  he  treading  the  right  trail. 
But  some  day,  either  he  or  one  of  his  fellows 
will  come  out  of  that  dense  forest,  down  to 
the  river  bank,  and  a  new  land,  and  a  new 
hope,  shall  be  given  forever  to  the  sons  of 
men. 

It  is  not  what  we  gain,  but  what  we 
win,  that  counts.  It  is  not  so  serious 
a  matter  if  we  fail  to  gain  the  bauble 
of  life,  but  it  is  a  serious  matter  if  we 
fail  to  do  our  part  in  the  world,  to  bear 
our  share  in  its  burdens,  and  add  our 
mite  to  its  progress.  If  we  have  lived 
the  life,  if  we  have  done  the  duty,  then 
we  have  been  worthy  of  our  fathers  and 
of  the  generations  yet  unborn. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows :  President,  C.  J.  Barr,  Chicago ; 
first  vice-president.  Miss  Mabel  Thain, 
Oak  Park;  second  vice-president,  Miss 
Effie  Lansden,  Cairo;  secretary,  Mr  E. 
h  Reece,  Urbana ;  treasurer.  Miss  Adah 
F.  Whitcomb,  Chicago.  These  with 
the  secretary  of  the  extension  commis- 
sion and  the  ex-president  will  form  the 
Executive  board  for  1917. 

Social  features 

1.  The  reception  to  the  delegates 
was  prepared  by  the  local  committee, 
and  after  the  Wednesday  evening  ses- 
sion the  company  gathered  at  the 
Ottawa  boat  club.  Members  of  the  li- 
brary board  and  their  wives  were  in  the 
receiving  line.  The  attendance  was 
large  and  the  rooms  were  crowded,  for 
practically  all  the  delegates  were  pres- 
ent. Music  was  furnished  by  the  High 
school  orchestra,  and  light  refresh- 
ments were  served. 

2.  The  excursion  to  Starved  Rock, 
planned  for  the  Thursday  afternoon, 
was  put  off  until  Friday  morning.  A 
company  of  about  88  took  the  boats 
provided  by  the  committee  at  Ottawa 
and  reached  Starved  Rock  Park  about 
eleven.    The  ride  down  the  river  was 


gloriously  beautiful,  in  full  sight  of 
the  towering  cliffs  and  hills  covered 
with  beautiful  autumn  foliage,  inter- 
spersed with  fields  that  spoke  of  full 
harvests.  Much  surprise  was  ex- 
pressed by  even  the  oldest  inhabitant 
at  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
scenery  in  this  part  of  the  state.  Many 
of  them  had  had  no  knowledge  before 
that  Illinois  possessed  anything  so 
beautiful.  They  compared  it  favor- 
ably with  a  trip  down  the  Hudson. 
After  viewing  the  park  and  exploring 
the  cations,  the  party  returned  to 
Ottawa,  where  they  took  trains  for 
their  several  homes. 

3.  About  25  Illinois  library  alumni 
and  guests  had  dinner  together  at  the 
Clifton  hotel  on  Thursday  evening. 
The  tables  were  beautifully  decorated 
all  preparations  having  been  made  by 
the  alumni  committee.  Short  talks 
were  made  by  Mr  Windsor,  Miss 
Ahern  and  Miss  Price.  Secretary  Utley 
and  Mr  Randall  Parish  were  among  the 
guests. 

The  number  of  students  from  Illinois 
who  have  taken  the  summer  library 
school  course  is  now  over  a  hundred. 
It  was  arranged  to  have  these  former 
students  meet  on  Thursday  for 
luncheon  together.  About  15  students 
attended,  as  well  as  the  University 
faculty  who  had  taught  in  the  summer 
school. 

Exhibits 

A  large  room  adjoining  the  one 
where  the  meeting  was  held  was  set 
aside  for  the  exhibits  and  the  exhibit- 
ors. Among  the  wares  on  the  tables 
were  the  following : 

A.  L.  A.  publications. 

The  Barrett  Bindery  Company — Library 
binders. 

Book  lists  to  aid  the  small  library,  com- 
piled by  Emily  Howe. 

Burgmeier  Book  Bindery — Binding. 

DuPont  Fabrikoid  Company,  Wilming- 
ton, Del. — Binding  material. 

Gaylord  Bros.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Library 
supplies. 

H.  R.  Hunting  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. — 
Book  stamping  demonstration. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.— Book  lists  and  cat- 
alogs. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. — Health 
and  Safety  booklets. 
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Posters  for  library  use — Reddick's  library. 

The  Rand  Company,  Chicago— Visible  fil- 
ing systems. 

C.  V.  Ritter,  Chicago — Subscription  books. 

G.  Broes  Van  Dort,  Chicago — Books  on 
architecture,   art   and  art   industry. 

H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.— 
Publications. 

Ernest  J.  Reece, 
Secretary. 

Illinois  library  trustees'  association 

The  Illinois  library  trustees'  associa- 
tion met  in  connection  with  the  Illinois 
library  association  conference  and  held 
one  session.  Representatives  were 
present  from  Ottawa,  Versailles,  Mor- 
ris, Chicago,  Dixon,  Joliet  and  Spring- 
field. Miss  Price  spoke  briefly  concern- 
ing the  points  at  which  Illinois  library 
service  could  be  improved. 

The  practices  in  book  selection,  work 
with  (  hildren,  taxes  and  budgets  were 
discUL.'cd.  It  developed  that  some 
town  councils  still  take  control  of  the 
library  funds,  a  practice  which  is  clear- 
ly against  the  law  on  the  subject. 

Several  committees,  including  a  Leg- 
islative committee,  to  cooperate  with 
the  Illinois  library  association,  were 
authorized,  the  president  to  appoint 
same.  Officers  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows: President,  J.  L.  O'Donnell, 
Joliet;  secretary-treasurer,  J.  B.  Fith- 
ian,  Joliet. 


Illinois  Library  Notes 

A  public  library  has  just  been  opened 
at  Minonk.  The  town  received  some 
years  ago  by  bequest  from  Mr  David 
Filger  a  lot  and  $20,000  for  a  library 
building  and  the  dedicatory  services 
were  held  October  10.  Prominent  citi- 
zens spoke  of  the  value  of  a  library 
when  used  by  the  people.  Miss  Edith 
Ford  has  been  appointed  librarian. 

The  new  Carnegie-Brakefield  build- 
ing was  opened  to  the  public  at  Griggs- 
ville  in  October. 

A  new  Carnegie  building  was  opened 
at  Chillicothe  for  the  new  township 
library  in  September.  Miss  Gladys  Car- 
rol has  been  appointed  librarian. 

A  new  Carnegie  building  for  the  use 
of  the  new  township  library  was  dedi- 


cated at  Gilman  in  October.  The  li- 
brary association  established  a  library 
at  Gilman  in  1870.  In  1912,  it  was 
given  over  to  the  city.  Two  years  ago 
the  people  of  the  township  voted  a  2 
mill  tax  and  the  city  library  was  merged 
into  the  township  library. 


Immigration 

Some  books  in  the  Birmingham  pub- 
lic library: 

General 

Antin.    They  who  knock  at  our  gates.    1914. 

Barnes.    The  new  America.     1913. 

Commons.  Races  and  immigrants  in  Amer- 
ica.    1908. 

Fairchild.    Immigration.    1913. 

Graham.  With  poor  immigrants  in  Amer- 
ica.    1914. 

Jenks.     Immigration  problem. 

Reely.    Selected  articles  on  immigration. 

Ross.    Old  world  in  the  new.     1914. 

Steiner.  The  broken  wall;  stories  of  the 
mingling  folk.     1911. 

Steiner.  Immigrant  tide,  its  ebb  and  flow. 
1909. 

Steiner.  On  the  trail  of  the  immigrant. 
1906. 

Taft.  "The  United  States  and  peace."  1914. 
Chap.  2. 

Warne.     Immigrant  invasion.     1913. 
German 

Faust.  The  German  element  in  the  U.  S. 
1909. 

Japanese 

Gulick.    American  Japanese  problem.     1914. 

lyenaga.  Japan's  real  attitude  toward 
America. 

Kawakaim.    Asia  at  the  door.     1914. 

Millis.    Japanese  problem  in  the  U.  S.     1915. 

Russell.     America  to  Japan:  a  symposium 
of  papers  by  representative  citizens.    1915. 
Slavic 

Black.    Our  Slavic  fellow  citizens.    1910. 

Roberts.  The  new  immigration:  a  study  of 
the  industrial  and  social  life  of  south- 
western Europeans  in  America.     1912. 


The  personal  service  bureau  of  the 
Mother's  Magazine,  at  Elgin,  Illinois, 
is  conducted  by  Miss  Rene  B.  Stem, 
formerly  librarian  of  the  Chicago 
School  of  civics  and  philanthropy.  Lists 
of  books,  courses  of  study,  itineraries, 
etc.,  are  laid  out  on  request.  The  ex- 
planatory booklet  says  that  no  prob- 
lem is  too  large  and  no  problem  is  too 
small  for  answer  and  information.  By 
simply  enclosing  a.  stamped  self-ad- 
dressed envelope  to  the  Mother's 
Magazine,  Elgin,  Illinois,  prompt  re- 
sponse will  be  rendered. 
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Library  Meetings 

Chicago— The  November  meeting  of 
the  Chicago  library  club  was  held  at 
the  Virginia  library  of  the  McCormick 
Theological  seminary,  Miss  Faith  E. 
Smith,  president,  presiding.  Dr  Mc- 
Clure,  president  of  the  seminary,  and 
Rev  John  F.  Lyons,  librarian,  wel- 
comed the  club. 

There  was  a  very  interesting  debate 
on  a  union  catalog  of  Chicago  libraries. 
In  the  absence  of  Dr  Andrews,  libra- 
rian of  the  John  Crerar  library,  Mr  Barr 
read  his  paper,  in  which  he  suggested 
that  the  Library  of  Congress  deposi- 
tory catalog  at  the  John  Crerar  library 
in  which  there  are  cards  from  five  other 
libraries,  might  form  the  nucleus  of 
such  a  union  list.  Dr  Andrews  thought 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  make 
such  a  catalog  complete,  as  anyone 
would  naturally  go  for  any  subject  to 
•  the  library  having  that  subject  within 
its  scope.  Finally  he  suggested  print- 
ing in  book  form  a  union  list  of  rare 
books,  which  might  be  published  in 
connection  with  a  new  edition  of  the 
Union  list  of  serials  in  Chicago  li- 
braries. 

Mr  Hanson,  of  University  of  Chi- 
cago, said  he  wasn't  sure  whether  it 
was  Pliny  or  Cicero  or  some  Babylo- 
nian scholar  centuries  before  them, 
who  first  suggested  a  union  catalog. 
And  yet  many  professors  and  others 
suggest  it  as  a  new  idea,  originating 
with  them.  He  spoke  of  the  great  de- 
mand there  is  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago for  such  a  catalog,  but  thought 
that  each  library  should  get  its  own 
collections  cataloged  up  to  date  before 
it  put  any  time  and  money  on  a  union 
catalog. 

Miss  Cora  M.  Gettys  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  library  said  that  the  desir- 
ability of  such  a  catalog  was  demon- 
strated almost  daily,  but  that  it  should 
have  a  subject  as  well  as  an  author  side. 
What  is  needed  is  a  union  card  catalog  in 
a  central  place,  but  she  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  it  is  practicable. 

Mr  Roden  discussed  the  question  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Chicago  public  li- 
brary, saying  that  the  probable  benefits 


that  would  accrue  from  such  a  catalog  to 
their  constituency  within  the  geographical 
limits  of  Chicago  would  not  justify  them 
in  agreeing  to  assume  the  financial  obliga- 
tions of  their  share  of  the  undertaking. 

In  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
reference  librarian,  Mr  Tweedell  of  the 
John  Crerar  library  said  that  a  union 
catalog  by  authors  would  be  of  little  use. 
One  like  the  Surgeon-GeneraFs  catalog 
would  be  of  much  more  service.  He  sug- 
gested that  each  library  compile  lists  of 
material  in  their  own  collections  on  dif- 
ferent subjects  and  exchange  copies  of 
such  lists. 

Mr  Carleton,  librarian  of  the  New- 
berry library  said  that  a  perfect  union 
catalog  on  cards  is  an  ideal  and  therefore 
impossible  of  attainment.  He  was  ready 
to  welcome  and  file  cards  from  other  li- 
braries for  material  complementary  to 
that  in  the  Newberry  library,  as  a  partial 
solution  of  the  problem. 

On  motion  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  a  union 
catalog  and  to  report  by  the  end  of  the 
club  season.  D.  Ashley  Hooker, 

Colorado— The  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  organization  of  the  Colorado  li- 
brary association  was  observed  this  year 
in  its  sessions  held  in  Denver,  November 
2-3.  From  its  small  start,  the  association 
grew  until  as  a  section  of  the  Colorado 
Teachers'  association  it  reached  a  mem- 
bership five  years  ago,  including  teachers, 
of  34,  and  this  year  as  a  separate  organi- 
zation, it  has  a  paid  membership  of  64 
librarians. 

This  year's  anniversary  program  was 
devoted  largely  to  a  consideration  of 
Colorado  library  needs  and  remedies,  and 
proved  what  probably  was  the  most  dis- 
cussed program  the  association  has  had. 

"The  need  of  a  summer  library  school," 
was  first  presented  by  Rena  Reese,  as- 
sistant librarian  of  the  Denver  public  li- 
brary, who  submitted  the  results  of  a 
questionaire  on  this  topic.  She  said  the 
time  has  not  arrived  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  library  school  in  Colo- 
rado, but  the  time  has  come  when  Colo- 
rado should  have  some  adequate  oppor- 
tunity for  the  librarian  of  a  small  li- 
brary to  secure  standardized  instruction 
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in  library  science.  There  is  not  a  large 
public  or  institutional  library  in  the  state 
but  has  requests  for  help.  Neither  one 
can  give  what  is  needed,  for  the  large 
public  library  with  its  departments  and 
specialized  workers,  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  a  small  library,  while  the  institutional 
library  with  its  limited  public,  its  highly 
specialized  fields  of  intensive  work,  and 
its  lack  of  social  service,  has  not  enough 
general  problems  to  help  the  small  li- 
brary. 

The  i?eed  of  "Legislative  reference 
work  in  Colorado"  was  discussed  by  Dr 
J.  Arnold  Lien,  assistant  professor  of 
political  science  at  the  University  of 
Colorado.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  legislators  usually  were  inexpe- 
rienced laymen  and  the  reasons  why  their 
legislative  output  was  severely  criticised 
came  partly  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
untrained  in  this  work,  and  because  of  the 
immense  volume  of  legislation  placed  be- 
fore them.  Many  of  the  bills  introduced, 
always  more  than  a  thousand,  were  be- 
yond any  legislator  to  handle.  Dr  Lien 
called  attention  to  a  number  of  public  bills 
introduced  in  every  legislature. 

"We  do  not  need  a  legislature  of  ex- 
perts so  much  as  an  expert  assistant  for 
legislatures,"  he  said.  Information  re- 
garding various  legislative  matters  must 
be  provided,  data  must  be  collected  before 
the  legislature  convenes,  and  a  practical 
bill  drafter  should  be  secured.  He  urged 
that  a  legislative  reference  department  be 
provided  to  work  with  the  Colorado  state 
library,  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
duplicating  library  plants,  as  some  states 
have  done  where  the  legislative  reference 
department  and  the  state  library  are  sepa- 
rate institutions.  He  also  urged  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Colorado  state  library 
and  the  Colorado  law  library. 

"The  distribution  of  Colorado  docu-  . 
ments,"  was  discussed  by  C.  Henry 
Smith,  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  and  president  of  the  Colorado 
library  association.  He  spoke  of  the 
defective  conditions  which  make  im- 
possible the  proper  distribution  of 
Colorado  documents  to  Colorado  li- 
braries, since  libraries  get  only  surplus 
documents  which   are  not  distributed 


elsewhere.    This  condition  is  inexcusable. 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Baker,  librarian 
of  the  State  agricultural  college,  sub- 
mitted an  interesting  statement  re- 
garding library  salaries  and  qualifica- 
tions with  working  conditions  in  Colo- 
rado libraries.  She  said  two  years  ago 
a  questionaire  was  sent  to  every  Colo- 
rado library,  and  38  replies  were  re- 
ceived. This  year  a  second  question- 
aire was  sent  out  and  110  replies  were 
received,  which  means  that  Colorado 
libraries  are  beginning  to  find  them- 
selves. 

Her  report  showed  that  there  were 
43  cities  and  towns  in  Colorado  with 
public  libraries,  and  eight  towns  with 
library  projects  started;  39  libraries 
have  a  librarian,  or  one  person  in 
charge;  four  libraries  are  managed  by 
women's  clubs  whose  members  in  turn 
act  as  librarian ;  and  public  libraries  in 
Colorado  are  open  from  one  to  seventy 
hours  a  week  from  one  to  seven  nights. 

There  were  35  public  libraries  which 
reporting,  stated  that  they  had  spent 
$32,220  on  books  and  periodicals  dur- 
ing the  year.  These  same  libraries 
spent  $124,375  for  their  total  expenses. 
This  makes  the  "up-keep"  cost  75  per 
cent  of  the  income,  while  only  25  per 
cent  of  this  income  was  spent  for  the 
purchase  of  books.  The  report  showed 
that  37  public  libraries  have  librarians 
in  charge  who  have  had  at  least  high 
school  education.  Of  the  14  educa- 
tional libraries  with  librarians  which 
reported,  the  "up-keep"  cost  was  seven 
per  cent  over  the  amount  spent  for 
books.  They  are  open  from  30  to  80 
hours  a  week.  Forty-three  high  schcK)l 
and  public   school   libraries   reported. 

In  many  small  libraries  in  Colorado 
no  vacations  whatever  are  given  the 
librarian.  Miss  Baker  urged  that  the 
Library  association  write  to  presidents 
of  Library  boards  where  the  library 
is  open  over  30  hours  a  week  and  where 
the  librarian  has  no  vacation,  recom- 
mending that  vacations  be  given  as  a 
business  measure.  "No  person  can  be 
tied  down  to  the  same  place  day  after 
day  without  falling  into  a  rut.  Where 
vacations  are  not  granted,  the  libra- 
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rian,  the  library,  and  the  town  suffer 
from  such  short-sightedness." 

She  recommended  also  that  the  asso- 
ciation work  for  a  library  law  which 
would  place  the  minimum  salary  of  the 
librarian,  paid  out  of  public  funds,  at 
$50  a  month  for  42  hours  a  week  serv- 
ice, that  such  a  worker  should  have  at 
least  two  weeks'  vacation  with  salary, 
that  she  be  a  graduate  of  a  school  with 
a  rank  of  an  accredited  high  school,  that 
she  have  either  six  weeks'  training  at  a 
summer  school  for  librarians,  or  six 
months'  apprentice  training  in  a  library 
of  not  less  than  25,000  volumes,  or  in 
any  library  approved  by  the  State  li- 
brary commission.  If  a  small  town  has 
to  pay  its  librarian  less  than  $50  a 
month,  that  less  than  42  hours  a  week 
work  be  demanded. 

In  presenting  the  topic,  "The  grow- 
ing need  for  a  library  extension  work- 
er," Chalmers  Hadley  of  the  Denver 
public  library,  declared  that  the  great 
library  need  in  Colorado  was  a  personal 
touch  in  the  state's  library  affairs.  He 
urged  that  this  be  supplied  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  trained  library  field 
worker  to  give  assistance  to  communi- 
ties, librarians,  and  library  board  mem- 
bers. He  urged  that  definite  library 
visiting  be  conducted  by  this  field 
worker  all  over  Colorado,  and  also  that 
this  worker  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
for  the  libraries  in  the  various  state  in- 
stitutions, which  at  present  lack  all 
library  advice  and  assistance.  Since 
the  time  and  expense  of  librarians  from 
the  western  state  line  to  Denver  equal 
the  expense  of  a  trip  from  Denver  to 
Chicago,  he  urged  that  the  state  be 
divided  into  four  districts — north,  cen- 
tral, south,  and  west,  for  the  purpose 
of  library  institutes,  the  same  to  be 
conducted  by  a  field  worker. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  librarians 
dined  together.  A  great  birthday  cake 
bearing  25  candles  for  the  association's 
anniversary,  was  brought  in.  It  was 
filled  with  various  objects  which  repre- 
sented the  type  of  response  to  be  given, 
and  much  merriment  was  caused  by  the 
librarians  who  were  called  on.  Follow- 
ing the  dinner,  all  the  visitors  were  guests 


of  the  Denver  public  library  at  a  theater 
party. 

R.  E.  Wright,  secretary  of  the  Colo- 
rado survey  commission  and  of  the  Civic 
and  legislative  bureau  of  the  Denver 
commercial  association,  stated  that  a  li- 
brary survey  of  Colorado  was  planned 
for  tfie  future.  He  submitted  a  tentative 
outline  of  a  proposed  educational  code 
for  the  state  of  Colorado.  The  librarians 
were  concerned  in  this  since  among  its 
various  provisions  were  those  for  county 
librarians,  the  same  to  be  under  the  State 
board  of  education.  The  proposed  code 
gives  the  State  board  of  education  the 
right  to  supervise  county  district  libraries, 
and  gives  the  County  superintendent  of 
schools  the  power  to  nominate  for  ap- 
pointment the  county  school  district  li- 
brarian. The  code  suggests  that  he  be 
given  direct  supervision  of  the  county 
district  library. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
submission  of  this  report,  Mr  Hadley  of 
the  Denver  public  library,  objected  to  any 
survey  touching  library  affairs  with- 
out the  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  library  workers.  The  value  of 
school  libraries  was  unquestioned, 
he  said,  but  he  objected  to  placing 
public  library  activities  under  the 
control  of  school  officers,  and  also  to 
spending  public  money  for  school  li- 
braries other  than  that  provided  for  by 
the  school  tax.  He  believed  that  any 
additional  money  for  library  purposes, 
should  be  applied  to  the  support  of  pub- 
lic libraries  already  in  existence. 

The  objection  to  placing  public  library 
activities  under  school  boards,  he  said, 
naturally  did  not  come  from  any  inten- 
tional antagonism  from  them,  but  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  school  boards  do 
not  give  the  attention  to  library  affairs 
which  they  deserve,  since  they  cannot  do 
this  and  also  conduct  school  activities,  as 
they  are  supposed  to  do.  Consequently, 
since  the  number  of  library  employees  is 
small  and  the  money  invested  corre- 
spondingly so  when  compared  to  public 
schools,  school  boards  are  inclined  to  neg- 
lect library  affairs  in  their  attention  to  the 
larger  school  work. 

Mr.  Hadley  said  that  many  librarians 
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in  libraries  under  school  board  control, 
were  little  more  than  clerks,  that  their 
attendance  at  a  Board  meeting  was  most 
uncertain,  and  that  library  affairs  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  consisted  usually  of 
presenting  statistical  reports  which,  with 
other  library  matters,  were  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  Board,  and  did  not  re- 
ceive the  undivided  attention  of  the  entire 
Board  which  the  library's  importance 
warranted.  Public  libraries  under  school 
boards  in  small  cities  where  the  library 
support  was  inadequate  at  most,  have 
been  obliged  at  times  to  spend  too  much 
for  text  books  for  teachers  in  the  schools, 
which  money  should  have  come  exclusive- 
ly from  the  school  fund. 

The  school  domination  over  public  li- 
braries has  gone  so  far  in  some  cases  as 
to  result  in  school  superintendents  calmly 
appropriating  the  best  quarters  in  a  pub- 
lic library  building  for  school  offices,  and 
obliging  the  librarian  to  accommodate 
himself  to  what  was  left.  Another  ex- 
ample of  this  disregard  for  public  library 
rights  is  known  to  many  librarians  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  trained  librarian 
of  experience  who  worked  vainly  for  two 
years  under  a  school  board  and  when  she 
resigned  had  as  her  successor,  in  a  city 
of  ten  thousand  people,  the  library  janitor 
duly  appointed  by  the  school  board. 

Mr  Hadley  said  school  teachers  were 
the  public  library's  staunchest  supporters, 
but  he  did  not  consider  them  capable  of 
handling  library  affairs  with  the  same 
success  that  librarians  have.  He  called 
attention  to  one  city  where  30,000  books 
had  been  placed  in  school  buildings  for 
school  use.  In  a  comparatively  few 
years,  he  said  these  collections  consisted 
of  a  depleted  conglomeration  of  broken 
sets  and  unclassified  and  uncataloged 
books,  locked  in  dusty  cases.  He  ob- 
jected to  investing  public  funds  for  books 
which  not  only  would  be  inaccessible  to 
the  adult  public  at  all  times,  but  also  to 
school  children  on  Saturdays,  Sundays 
and  during  vacations. 

He  urged  an  amendment  to  the  Colo- 
rado library  law,  providing  for  county 
support  to  public  libraries  in  county  seats, 
so  that  the  library  machinery  and  equip- 
ment already  in  existence  might  be  ex- 


tended and  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  en- 
tire county,  including  schools,  granges, 
study  clubs  and  individuals  at  large. 

Mrs  Fannie  M.  Galloway,  president  of 
the  Colorado  traveling:  library  commis- 
sion, declared  she  would  oppose  any^  con- 
trol of  library  affairs  by  school  officers, 
because  of  the  too  frequent  inefficiency 
of  the  ordinary  school  board. 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Baker  of  Fort  Col- 
lins, criticized  the  provision  in  the  pro- 
posed code  which  did  not  require  the 
county  district  librarian  to  have  library 
training  and  experience. 

Following  the  discussion,  Mr  Wright 
stated  that  he  would  recommend  that 
all  matters  relating  to  library  work 
over  the  state  be  submitted  to  library 
workers  for  their  consideration,  and 
he  suggested  that  the  Colorado  library- 
association  appoint  a  committee  from 
its  membership  to  advise  the  survey 
commission  in  library  affairs.  The  leg- 
islative committee  of  the  association 
recommended  to  Mr  Wright  that  the 
Survey  commission  advocate  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Colorado  state  library, 
State  supreme  court  library,  Colorado 
traveling  library  commission,  and  the 
Colorado  state  board  of  library  com- 
missioners. 

Miss  Reese  recommended,  when  the 
library  survey  was  attempted,  that  this 
be  conducted  by  library  experts  ac- 
credited by  the  American  library  asso- 
ciation. 

The  rest  of  this  third  session  of  the 
association  was  devoted  to  interesting 
reviews  of  new  books,  given  by  Manly 
D.  Ormes.  librarian,  Colorado  college, 
Colorado  Springs;  Rebecca  Day,  libra- 
rian, Longmont  public  library;  Edith 
Morgan,  librarian.  State  normal  school, 
Gunnison;  Jean  Macdonald,  librarian, 
Boulder  public  library;  Ethel  Helm, 
librarian.  La  Junta  public  library; 
Quantrille  McClung,  librarian,  Warren 
branch  librarv,  Denver;  Mary  M. 
Weaver,  librarian.  Rocky  Ford  public 
library ;  Elizabeth  Selleck,  assistant, 
University  of  Colorado  library;  and 
Mrs  Homer  C.  Cushman,  assistant  li- 
brarian. State  teachers'  college,  Gree- 
ley. 
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The  fourth  session  of  the  association 
was  made  delightful  through  the  illus- 
trated lecture  given  by  Miss  Harriet 
Vaille  of  Denver,  on  "The  Indian  lore 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Park  region." 

During  the  business  meeting  which 
followed  the  association  voted  to  con- 
tinue publishing  the  Occasional  Leaflet, 
A  motion  was  carried  that  the  associa- 
tion's legislative  committee  prepare  an 
amendment  to  the  Colorado  library 
law,  providing  for  the  taxing  of  county 
property  outside  of  the  county  seat, 
and  in  towns  lacking  library  facilities, 
the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  county 
seat  library  on  condition  that  it  extend 
its  activities  throughout  the  county. 

The  following  officers  for  the  coming 
year  were  elected :  President,  Elma  A. 
Wilson,  librarian,-  Greeley  public  li- 
brary; vice-president,  Alice  Lambert, 
librarian,  Colorado  state  library;  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Galbreath,  librarian,  Denver  university. 
Members  of  executive  committee,  Rena 
Reese,  Denver  public  library,  and  C.  H. 
Smith,  librarian,  University  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Helen  Ingersoll, 

Secretary. 

District  of  Columbia— The  regular 
meeting  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
library  association  was  held  Wednes- 
day evening,  October  11,  in  the  chil- 
dren's room  of  the  Public  library,  the 
president,  William  A.  Slade,  in  the 
chair. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Dr 
Percy  Hickling  of  Washington,  who 
spoke  upon  the  subject:  "Mental 
hygiene  for  library  workers."  Dr 
Hickling  began  by  stating  that  what 
he  had  to  say  applied  to  all  those  whose 
work  is  mainly  mental,  as  no  investi- 
gations had  been  made  for  library 
workers  as  a  class,  and  no  literature  on 
the  subject  existed.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  need  of  proper  physical  conditions 
of  living  and  working;  mental  adjust- 
ment to  those  with  whom  one  works; 
necessity  for  recreation  and  rest  and 
the  danger  of  self-repression  and  of  too 
great  self-concentration. 

He  said  further  that  the  function  of 


the  human  mind  is  adjustment  and  that 
any  friction  or  nervous  tension  in  the 
performance  of  one's  work  indicates  a 
lack  of  proper  adjustment.  That  much 
harm  is  done  by  allowing  such  fric- 
tion and  nervous  tension  to  continue 
without  any  attempt  to  check  it;  that 
in  such  cases  a  physician  should  be 
consulted  as  the  condition  is  that  of 
disease  of  a  form  that  often  leads  to 
nervous  breakdown  and  insanity.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  workers  often 
allow  such  conditions  to  continue  and 
become  deep-seated  before  asking 
medical  aid,  25  per  cent  of  actual  cases 
of  insanity  are  cured  within  one  year, 
while  40  per  cent  of  nervous  cases  are 
prevented  from  developing  into  in- 
sanity. 

Alice  C.  Atwood, 

Secretary. 

Georgia— The  eleventh  meeting  of  the 
Georgia  library  association  took  place,  Oc- 
tober 17-18  in  Atlanta.  The  first  session 
was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  meet- 
ing of  the  College  and  reference  section 
in  a  round  table  discussion  of  college 
library  problems.  Miss  Robbins,  asso- 
ciate director  of  the  Library  school, 
Carnegie  library  of  Atlanta,  spoke  on 
the  printed  aids  issued  by  the  H,  W. 
Wilson  Company.  Miss  Lucy  E.  Fay, 
librarian  of  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see, led  the  discussion  of  Instructing 
students  in  the  use  of  the  library.  Miss 
Fay  made  the  point  that  the  college 
librarian  should  not  have  to  give  such 
instruction  to  students,  as  this  training 
in  the  use  of  a  library  should  have 
already  been  given  in  the  high  school. 
However,  as  high  school  libraries  are 
practically  non-existent  in  the  South, 
the  librarian  of  the  college  library  must 
assume  the  work.  Miss  Fay  urged  the 
necessity  for  colleges  to  give  credit  for 
the  course.  R.  M.  Kennedy,  librarian 
of  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
stated  that  such  a  credit  course  was 
being  given  in  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  beginning  this  year.  The 
course  is  to  be  required  of  all  fresh- 
men. Other  subjects  that  came  up  for 
discussion  were  Handling  of  reserve 
books ;  The  student  assistant :  Diviwon 
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of  funds;  Cooperative  periodical  and 
society  list;  College  library  association 
of  the  Southeast;  How  to  unearth  the 
pamphlet;  the  decimal  classification  in 
a  college  library.  Mr  Duncan  Burnet, 
librarian  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
suggested  that  the  college  librarians  of 
the  southeastern  states  meet  possibly 
every  two  years  as  a  sectional  meeting 
of  a  state  association,  the  meetings  to 
rotate  among  the  states  represented. 
No  definite  action  was  taken  on  this 
suggestion. 

The  first  general  session  was  held  in 
the  evening  in  the  Library  School  class 
room  of  the  Carnegie  library  of  Atlanta, 
with  a  number  of  invited  guests  pres- 
ent. Chancellor  Barrow  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  and  president  of  the 
Library  association,  made  a  short  ad- 
dress on  the  Influence  of  books.  Asa 
G.  Candler,  mayor-elect  of  Atlanta, 
spoke  briefly  on  the  Place  of  the  library 
in  the  community.  The  principal 
speaker  of  the  evening  was  Dr  Archi- 
bald Henderson  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Dr  Henderson  gave  a 
brilliant  address  on  the  **Modern  drama 
as  a  social  force."  After  the  formal 
program,  an  informal  reception  was 
held. 

The  third  session  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day morning  in  the  library  exhibit  of 
the  Southeastern  fair  which  was  beine 
held  during  the  week  of  October  16. 
Miss  Minnie  Leatherman,  secretary  of 
the  North  Carolina  library  commission, 
spoke  on  How  to  meet  the  library  needs 
of  the  farm.  Miss  Leatherman  de- 
scribed the  work  being  done  by  the 
North  Carolina  library  commission 
through  its  traveling  libraries,  package 
libraries  and  debate  collections.  Mrs 
J.  K.  Ottley,  chairman  of  the  Georgia 
library  commission,  presented  the 
Work  and  needs  of  the  Georgia  library 
commission.  Mrs  Ottley  described 
briefly  the  work  the  commission  had 
done  for  library  development  in  Geor- 
gia since  its  establishment  19  years  ago, 
and  pointed  out  the  fact  that  though 
the  commission  had  never  had  an  ap- 
propriation from  the  state  for  carrying 
on  its  work,  yet  it  had  been  possible 


for  it  to  perform  to  a  very  full  degree 
its  prescribed  functions  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Carnegie  library  of  At- 
lanta. Mrs  Ottley  stated  that  the  com- 
mission had  not  been  able  to  under- 
take some  very  important  features  of 
commission  work  and  would  not  be 
able  to  do  so  until  a  state  appropria- 
tion was  obtained.  Mrs  Ottley  empha- 
sized the  need  of  traveling  libraries  in 
the  state  where  80%  of  the  population 
was  rural  and  consequently  must  look 
to  the  state  for  books.  She  outlined 
the  proposed  legislation  which  the 
commission  will  present  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  state  legislature  cover- 
ing the  following  points:  1)  a  paid 
trained  organizer  to  carry  on  the  work 
outlined  by  the  commission;  2)  an  ap- 
propriation from  the  state  adequate  to 
carry  on  the  work;  3)  power  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  system  of  traveling  li- 
braries. At  the  conclusion  of  Mrs  Ott- 
ley's  talk,  Mrs  F.  O.  Foster  introduced 
the  following  resolution  which  was 
adopted : 

Whereas,  Though  the  State  library 
commission  has  accomplished  much  for 
library  development  in  the  state,  there  is 
still  much  to  be  done  that  can  be  done  only 
by  direct  state  aid,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Georgia  library  asso- 
ciation go  on  record  as  favoring  the  pro- 
posed legislation  of  the  commission  call- 
mg  for  a  trained  paid  organizer  and  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  system 
of  traveling  libraries. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation use  their  influence  with  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  legislature  for  the  passage 
of  this  measure. 

Lucy  E.  Fay  next  presented  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Development  of  school  li- 
braries in  the  South.  Miss  Fay  gave 
the  results  of  a  survey  that  had  been 
made  which  showed  the  need  of  an 
active  campaign  for  better  school  li- 
braries and  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  a  well  equipped  and  well  con- 
ducted library  would  be  considered  as 
necessary  for  accredited  secondary 
schools  as  laboratory  equipment  for 
the  study  of  the  sciences.  Miss  Fay 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  at  present  the 
statement  of  the  requirement  was  not 
specific  enough,  being  limited  to  the 
general  statement  of  an  "adequate  li- 
brary." 
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Mr  C.  Seymour  Thompson,  librarian 
of  the  Savannah  public  library,  spoke 
next  on  Labor-saving  devices  for  li- 
brarians, and  named  those  devices  that 
should  be  within  the  reach  of  the  aver- 
age library. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  inspection  of  the  library 
exhibit  of  the  Fair  which  had  been  pre- 
pared as  one  of  the  exhibits  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  building  by  Mrs  F.  O. 
Foster.  In  the  exhibit  were  shown  a 
model  children's  room  with  suitable 
furniture,  books,  pictures,  etc.,  and  a 
general  collection  of  library  supplies, 
equipment,  furniture,  etc.  The  Fair 
was  visited  by  164,000  people  from 
many  states  so  that  the  library  exhibit 
gave  wide  publicity  to  the  subject  of 
libraries. 

The  last  session  was  held  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  in  the  Carnegie 
library  and  was  devoted  to  the  prob- 
lems of  public  libraries.  Carl  H. 
Milam,  director  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  public  library,  spoke  on  Pub- 
licity methods  for  public  libraries.  Mr 
Milam  gave  some  of  the  methods  that 
had  been  successfully  employed  in 
popularizing  the  library  in  Birming- 
ham. He  emphasized  the  value  of 
studying  the  business  and  industrial 
interests  of  a  community  and  having  a 
liberal  supply  of  books  on  the  interests 
represented.  The  use  of  printed  lists 
for  mailing  and  newspaper  articles  and 
lists  was  emphasized.  Miss  McMillan 
of  Chattanooga  read  a  paper  on  County 
library  extension,  describing  the  sys- 
tem as  Chattanooga  had  developed  it. 
The  subject  provoked  considerable  dis- 
cussion, as  many  of  the  Georgia  towns 
are  considering  this  system. 

Mr  Milam  brought  a  message  from 
the  Texas  library  association,  from 
which  he  had  just  returned,  asking  for 
the  cooperation  of  the  Georgia  library 
association  in  presenting  to  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  American  library  asso- 
ciation the  matter  of  a  meeting  of  the 
American  library  association  being 
held  in  the  South.  The  following  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  make  a  state- 
ment to  the  executive  board:   Mr  C. 


Seymour  Thompson,  Miss  Susie  Lee 
Crumley,  Mrs  F.  O.  Foster. 

The  attendance  regfister  indicated 
that  11  public  libraries  in  Georgia  were 
represented  at  the  meeting  and  eight 
college  libraries;  also  the  State  library 
and  the  Fulton  County  law  library; 
there  were  present  also  two  librarians 
from  Tennessee,  two  from  North  Caro- 
lina, one  from  Florida,  one  from  Ala- 
bama, one  from  South  Carolina. 

The  association  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  Mr  Thompson  to  meet  in  Sa- 
vannah in  1917.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  Dr  Qavid  C. 
Barrow,  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Georgia;  vice-president,  Duncan 
Burnet,  librarian.  University  of  Geor- 
gia; H.  H.  Stone,  librarian,  Emory  col- 
lege, Oxford;  Mrs  Eugene  B.  Heard, 
Middleton;  C.  Seymour  Thompson,  li- 
brarian, Savannah  public  library;  sec- 
retary. Miss  Tommie  Dora  Barker,  li- 
brarian, Carnegie  library  of  Atlanta. 
ToMMiE  Dora  Barker, 
Secretary. 

Massachusetts— The  Bay  Path  library 
club  held  its  autumn  meeting  at  the  Bige- 
low  public  library,  Clinton,  Mass.,  on  Oc- 
tober 26. 

An  interesting  report  of  the  M.  L.  C. 
meeting  at  Greenfield  was  read  by  Miss 
Alice  G.  Chandler. 

The  roimd  table  of  new  books  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Mabel  E.  Knowlton  of 
Shrewsbury  brought  many  valuable 
books  to  the  attention  of  those  present. 

A  question  box  in  charge  of  Miss 
Edith  M.  Gates  of  Worcester  brought 
out  many  questions,  and  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  library  problems. 

Mr  J.  Randolph  Coolidge  of  Boston 
was  the  speaker  of  the  day,  and  his  talk 
on  "The  growth  of  an  interest  in  books" 
was  most  inspiring.  Mr  Coolidge  had  a 
very  practical  message  for  librarians 
which  was  received  with  keen  interest. 

The  club  voted  to  establish  a  traveling 
library  of  juvenile  books  to  be  circulated 
under  the  direction  of  the  Woman's  Edu- 
cation association. 

Florence  E.  Wheeler, 

Secretary. 
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Massachusetts.— The  Massachusetts  li- 
brary club  held  its  autumn  meeting  of 
1916  at  Greenfield,  October  19-21.  This 
was  a  union  meeting  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire library  association  with  the  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Western  Massachusetts 
library  clubs. 

At  the  first  session,  Charles  R.  Green, 
librarian  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural library,  spoke  on  agricultural 
literature,  and  told  what  the  state  fur- 
nishes free. 

"The  possibilities  of  contagion  in  the 
circulation  of  library  books,"  was  the 
subject  of  an  address  by  Dr  Walter  H. 
Brown,  of  the  Massachusetts  depart- 
ment of  health.  Dr  Brown  stated  that 
the  possibility  of  transmission  of  dis- 
ease through  library  books  is  prac- 
tically nil.  To  support  this  point  of 
view  the  speaker  enumerated  some  of 
the  results  obtained  through  careful  ex- 
periments made  at  Baltimore  and  con- 
firmed by  an  important  hygiene  worker 
in  Paris.  He  considered  that  there 
was  no  justification  for  the  burning  of 
books  that  had  beert  in  houses  where 
there  have  been  communicable  dis- 
eases. The  disinfection  of  books  was 
considered  of  doubtful  value.  "There  is 
no  adequate  way  at  the  present  time  to 
disinfect  a  book,"  Dr  Brown  main- 
tained, "without  ruining  the  book."  It 
was  considered  that  the  storage  of 
books  is  the  most  that  Boards  of  Health 
can  reasonably  ask.  Storage  of  books 
for  four  months  was  held  to  be  suf- 
ficient. Dr  Brown  did  not  wish  to  have 
his  remarks  apply  to  tuberculosis  or  in- 
fantile paralysis.  He  did  not  care  to 
be  considered  an  alarmist  but  in  the 
matter  of  tuberculosis  he  though  there 
is  a  very  definite  risk  when  it  comes 
to  sending  books  to  people  with  this 
disease.  He  thought  every  precaution 
should  be  exercised.  In  answer  to  a 
question  Dr  Brown  said  that  there  is 
still  a  lack  of  definite  information  on 
infantile  paralysis  but  that  if  books  had 
actually  been  handled  by  patients 
afflicted  with  the  disease,  the  books  had 
better  be  destroyed. 

The  session  on  Friday  morning  was 
in  charge  of  the  Western  Massachu- 


setts library  club.  Mr  William  C.  Stone 
presided.  Mr  James  A.  Moyer,  director 
of  the  University  Extension  depart- 
ment of  Massachusetts  spoke  on  "Uni- 
versity extension  and  public  libraries." 
Mr  Moyer  outlined,  with  some  detail, 
the  nature  of  the  extension  wtDrk  and 
the  large  field  offered  to  public  libraries 
in  its  development. 

Edward  F.  Stevens,  librarian  of  the 
Pratt  Institute  free  library,  spoke  on 
the  subject,  "Technical  literature  for 
the  average  library."  Mr  Stevens  out- 
lined a  plan,  now  under  consideration, 
for  the  Pratt  Institute  free  library  to 
compile  quarterly  lists  of  the  best  new 
technical  books,  the  lists  to  be  printed 
by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company  and 
made  available  to  libraries  at  nominal 
cost.  It  is  proposed  that  the  lists  shall 
be  issued  in  leaflet  form  and  include 
each  time  a  dozen  or  fifteen  titles  such 
as  the  average  library  would  buy. 

Following  Mr  Stevens'  paper,  there 
was  a  series  of  brief  talks  on  "Technical 
books :  What  to  buy  and  how  to  adver- 
tise them."  Miss  Ella  Sawyer,  of 
Worcester,  Miss  Hazel  Benjamin,  of 
Easthampton,  Miss  F.  Mabel  Winchell, 
of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Mr  George  L. 
Lewis,  of  Westfield,  Miss  Mabel 
Temple,  of  North  Adams,  and  Mr  Wil- 
liam C.  Stone,  of  Springfield,  were  the 
speakers. 

The  session  on  Friday  evening  w^s 
in  charge  of  the  New  Hampshire  li- 
brary association,  Miss  Lucina  Saxton, 
of  Keene,  presiding.  In  the  paper  "An 
architect's  library"  Mr  Robert  S.  Pea- 
body  gave  an  account  of  some  archi- 
tectural books  of  outstanding  value  and 
interest.  It  was  an  agreeable  picture 
that  Mr  Peabody  gave  of  the  architect's 
happy  moments  among  his  morocco 
backed  friends. 

N.  L.  Goodrich,  librarian  of  the 
Dartmouth  College  library,  read  a 
paper  on  "The  literature  of  moun- 
taineering; an  essay  in  passionate 
bibliography." 

At  the  session  on  Saturday  morning, 
Miss  Cora  F.  Stoddard,  secretary  of 
the  Allied  Temperance  Organizations 
of  Massachusetts,  read  a  paper  on  the 
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''Literature  of  the  alcohol  question."  A 
considerable  number  of  books  were 
mentioned  with  special  reference  to 
their  suitability  for  general  library  use. 
The  program  was  concluded  with  a 
paper  on  "Books  for  business  men,"  by 
Mr  Ralph  L.  Power,  librarian  of  the 
Boston  University  college  of  business. 
Frank  H.  Whitmore, 
Recorder. 

Michigan. — The  twenty-sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Michigan  library  asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Lansing,  October 
10-12,  1916.  There  were  150  registra- 
tions. The  representation  from  the 
smaller  libraries  was  especially  grati- 
fying, and  is  a  most  potent  testimonial 
to  the  splendid  work  of  the  library 
visitor.  The  larger  libraries  were  re- 
markably well  represented,  there  being 
43  from  the  Detroit  public  library,  11 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  li- 
brary, 10  from  the  Grand  Rapids  pub- 
lic library,  nine  from  the  Jackson  pub- 
lic library,  and  six  from  the  Kalamazoo 
public  library. 

All  the  meetings  were  held  in  the 
Senate  chamber  of  the  State  capitol, 
and  the  dignity  and  friendliness  of  the 
room  added  to  the  success  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

After  the  reports  of  officers  and  com- 
mittees a  discussion  of  work  with  for- 
eigners ensued.  Mrs  E.  S.  Grierson  of 
the  Public  library  of  the  Calumet  and 
Hecla  Mining  Co.,  Calumet,  discussed 
"What  the  library  can  do  for  the  for- 
eigners." She  showed  very  clearly 
how  alone  the  foreigner  is  when  he 
comes  to  this  country,  ignorant  of  our 
manners  and  customs  and  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  what  a  wonderful  thing  it 
is  for  him  when  he  finds  books  and 
magazines  in  his  own  tongue  in  the 
public  library. 

Mr  Novak,  principal  of  the  North- 
eastern high  school,  Detroit,  gave  a 
most  inspiring  address  on  "The  for- 
eigner and  the  schools."  He  brought 
out  very  vividly  the  fact  that  while  just 
living  in  America  is  a  good  deal  for  the 
foreigner,  an  immense  amount  of  work 
has  still  to  be  done  before  he  will  be- 


come an  integral  part  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

At  the  evening  session,  the  associa- 
tion was  addressed  by  Governor  Wood- 
bridge  N.  Ferris  and  Edgar  A.  Guest 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Governor 
Ferris  talked  of  the  "Library  and  the 
school  or  the  school  and  the  library." 
His  talk  was  most  stimulating  and  for 
the  moment  at  least  filled  everyone 
with  the  determination  to  take  his  ad- 
vice and  go  home  and  read  one  great 
book  a  month,  though  his  advice  sup- 
posedly applied  to  students  not  libra- 
rians I 

Mr  Guest's  topic  was  "Column  con- 
ducting on  a  Michigan  newspaper,"  but 
as  he  himself  said,  he  kept  as  far  away 
from  it  as  possible.  Mr  Guest's  read- 
ings from  his  own  poems  were  delight- 
ful and  his  personality  added  greatly  to 
the  charm  of  the  occasion. 

Wednesday  morning  was  left  free 
for  visits  to  the  different  State  depart- 
ments and  the  State  and  City  libraries. 
The  association  enjoyed  an  automobile 
ride  to  the  Michigan  agricultural  col- 
lege, where  they  had  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  College  library,  and  were 
entertained  at  a  light  luncheon  in  the 
Woman's  building. 

At  noon  the  entire  association  was 
entertained  at  a  luncheon  by  the  State 
library,  the  Lansing  City  and  Michigan 
Agricultural  college  libraries. 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  session 
was  devoted  to  work  with  children. 
Three  excellent  papers  were  given  as 
follows:  "Current  comment  relative  to 
library  work  with  children,"  Miss  Mary 
Conover,  chief,  intermediate  division. 
Public  library,  Detroit;  "Good  pictures 
for  the  decoration  of  children's  rooms," 
Miss  Lida  Clark,  department  of  art, 
State  Normal  college,  Ypsilanti ;  "Chil- 
dren's books — Twenty  years  ago  and 
today,"  by  Miss  May  Massee,  editor 
of  the  A.  L.  A,  Booklist. 

William  Warner  Bishop,  librarian. 
University  of  Michigan,  gave  the  ad- 
dress at  the  evening  meeting.  His  sub- 
ject, "Large  library  buildings:  an 
American  contribution  to  architecture," 
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was  presented  in  a  most  delightful  way. 
He  traced  very  clearly  the  development 
of  the  modern  large  library,  illustrat- 
ing his  points  with  stereopticon  pic- 
tures of  both  good  and  bad  architecture 
from  the  librarian's  viewpoint.  The 
pictures  were  unusually  good  and 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
evening. 

At  the  Thursday  morning  session 
the  association  was  favored  with  short 
talks  by  some  of  the  state  officers. 
President  F.  S.  Kedzie  of  the  Michigan 
agricultural  college,  spoke  of  the  col- 
lege and  some  of  its  problems.  Dean 
Robert  S.  Shaw,  director  of  the  Ex- 
periment station,  talked  of  the  Experi- 
ment station  publications,  their  history, 
classification  and  distribution.  A.  C. 
Carton,  secretary  of  the  Public  domain 
commission,  described  the  work  of  that 
commission  and  spoke  of  some  of  its 
publications.  John  T.  Winship,  State 
insurance  commissioner,  spoke  most 
convincingly  and  earnestly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fire  prevention,  and  recommend- 
ed one  or  two  books  which  every  li- 
brary should  have  on  its  shelves.  State 
publications,  which  are  always  a  mys- 
tery to  the  layman,  were  discussed  by 
Miss  Olive  C.  Lathrop  of  the  Legisla- 
tive reference  department.  She  de- 
scribed in  a  very  lucid  way  the  diflfer- 
ent  publications  which  the  State  issues 
and  pointed  out  their  library  value. 
She  also  spoke  of  the  different  depart- 
ments which  issue  the  publications, 
and  made  clear  the  methods  of  distri- 
bution. There  was  also  a  report  from 
the  State  federation  of  women's  clubs 
on  the  library  extension  work  of  the 
federation,  by  Mrs  E.  A.  Gilkey  of 
Lansing. 

At  the  business  meeting  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  the  reports  of  committees 
were  acted  upon.  Officers  were  elect- 
ed as  follows:  President,  Miss  Katha- 
ryne  Sleneau,  Public  library,  Port 
Huron;  first  vice-president,  F.  L.  D. 
Goodrich,  University  library,  Ann 
Arbor;  second  vice-president.  Miss 
Adah  Shelly,  Public  library,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie;  secretary,  Miss  Constance  De- 
ment, State  library,  Lansing ;  treasurer, 


Miss    Elizabeth    Pomeroy,    Public    li- 
brary. Armada. 

Constance  Bement, 

Minnctota— The  Twin  City  library 
club  held  its  annual  fall  dinner  with  the 
Division  of  Public  School  libraries  of  the 
Minnesota  educational  association  on  the 
evening  of  November  2,  1916,  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  The  toastmistress  was  Miss  Alice 
N.  Farr  of  the  State  normal  school,  Man- 
kato.  She  introduced  C.  G.  Schultz, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, who  gave  a  short  address  of  wel- 
come. 

He  was  followed  by  Miss  Hazeltine  of 
the  Wisconsin  library  school  who 
emphasized  the  idea  that  the  "teacher-li- 
brarian" or  the  librarian  in  the  public 
school  should  be  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  public  library, 
two  of  the  magic  forces  in  the  life  of  any 
commimity. 

Miss  Curtis  of  the  Illinois  library 
school  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  a 
librarian  becoming  better  known  through- 
out her  community  as  the  library  was  the 
"and  Company"  of  every  enterprise 
started  in  the  community. 

Mr  George  H.  Locke,  librarian  of  the 
Toronto  public  library  gave  a  very  inter- 
esting talk  on  library  work  in  Toronto 
and  Canada  and  told  of  the  great  help  the 
library  institutes  or  round  tables  had  been 
in  arousing  library  interest  throughout 
the  rural  districts  of  Canada. 

Miss  Baldwin  of  the  Public  library 
commission  hoped  that  library  boards 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  ask  for  larger 
appropriations  for  the  library, — com- 
mensurate with  the  growth  and  improve- 
ments in  other  departments  of  the  town's 
activities. 

Dr  Johnston  of  St.  Paul,  as  the  last 
speaker  of  the  evening  invited  all  those 
present  to  visit  the  new  building  of  the 
St.  Paul  public  library. 

At  the  close  of  the  program  the  follow- 
ing officers  for  the  coming  year  were 
elected:  President,  Dr  Solon  J.  Buck; 
vice-president.  Miss  Augusta  Starr;  sec- 
retary-treasurer, Miss  Amy  Cowley. 
Ethel  S.  Berry, 
Secretary. 
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New  York— At  the  October  meeting  of 
the  New  York  library  club  resolutions  on 
the  death  of  Miss  Plummer  were  adopted. 
The  memorial  set  out  the  various  posi- 
tions held  by  Miss  Plummer  in  her  li- 
brary career  and  gave  high  appraisal  of 
her  contributions  to  the  development  of 
library  work  and  to  the  high  ideals  which 
she  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  her 
students. 

The  subject  for  discussion  in  the  meet- 
ing was  library  commission  work.  Mr 
F.  D.  Belden,  State  librarian  of  Massa- 
chusetts, spoke  of  the  work  of  the  library 
commission  in  that  state. 

J.  I.  Wyer  changed  his  topic  from  li- 
brary commission  work  to  library  exten- 
sion and  compared  the  work  of  the  li- 
brary in  the  city  with  the  library  in  the 
country.  Miss  Askew,  New  Jersey, 
spoke  in  her  usual  delightful  way  of  the 
work  that  had  been  done  in  her  own  state, 
illustrating  by  personal  incidents  which 
threw  much  local  color  on  her  endeavors. 

North  Dakota— The  eleventh  annual 
meeting  of  the  North  Dakota  library  as- 
sociation was  held  in  Williston,  October 
26-28.  The  meeting  was  small  but  this 
did  not  lessen  the  spirit  and  did  en- 
courage a  new  intimacy  and  a  free  ex- 
change of  personal  experience. 

Miss  Jeannette  Drake  of  Sioux  City 
was  the  principal  speaker  and  every 
one  responded  to  her  magnetic  "alive- 
ness."  She  spoke  on  "The  library  in 
social  service"  and  contributed  gener- 
ously to  all  round  tables. 

Both  public  and  institutional  libra- 
rians urged  the  simplification  of  rec- 
ords and  the  elimination  of  all  possible 
red  tape.  North  Dakota  is  young 
enough  not  to  be  bound  by  the  buga- 
boo '  precedent"  and  so  is  free  to  elimi- 
nate. 

The  association  was  much  interested 
in  three  sets  of  architect's  plans  for 
libraries,  one  the  usual  conventional 
plan,  one  for  a  comer  entrance,  and 
one  for  a  two-story  small  foundation 
building. 

In  the  book  symposium,  biography 
was  most  frequently  reported  on,  prob- 
ably because  North  Dakota  is  still  in 
the    construction    stage    and    the    re- 


counts of  men  and  women  who  have 
done  something  appeal. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Alfred  Steel,  Jamestown; 
vice-president,  Nellie  Olson,  Mayville; 
secretary-treasurer,  Winnie  Bucklin, 
Fargo. 

The  association  voted  to  meet  in 
Valley  City  in  1917. 

Ohio— The  twenty-fifth  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  Ohio  library  association  was 
held  at  Cincinnati,  October  3-5.  The 
general  meetings  were  held  in  the  as- 
sembly rooms  of  the  Hotel  Gibson, 
though  other  meetings  were  held  at 
various  places  throughout  the  week. 

The  afternoon  of  October  3  was  given 
up  to  visits  to  the  branch  libraries  of 
Cincinnati  by  trolley  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  public  library  authorities, 
and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the 
large  number  who  went.  The  first 
session  opened  promptly  with  Miss 
Laura  Smith,  assistant  to  the  librarian 
of  the  Public  library  of  Cincinnati,  as 
president.  The  address  of  welcome 
was  made  by  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  libra- 
rian. Public  library  of  Cincinnati,  and 
responded  to  by  C.  W.  Reeder,  Ohio 
State  university  library. 

The  president  in  her  address  urged 
librarians  to  a  larger  understanding  of 
the  library,  its  needs  and  its  place  in 
the  community,  and  of  the  relations  of 
the  obligations  of  the  librarian  in  what- 
ever conditions  existed.  She  illus- 
trated this  by  the  title  of  her  address, 
"Rivers  are  only  the  water  that  runs." 
Success  in  any  undertaking  is  only  the 
accumulative  results  of  endeavor. 

Mr  Clyde  W.  Park,  president  of  the 
Ohio  State  library  commission,  who  is 
also  connected  with  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  gave  a  most  inspiring  talk 
on  the  future  of  the  library  Commission, 
pointing  out  what  the  commission 
hoped  to  do  for  the  betterment  of  con- 
ditions, not  only  in  the  State  library 
but  in  its  relations  to  other  libraries  in 
the  state.  Mr  Park  reasonably  ap- 
pealed for  sympathetic  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  libraries  of  the  state 
that  want  more  cordial  support  from 
the  library  factors  of  Ohio. 
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The  address  of  the  evening  was 
given  by  Miss  M.  E.  Ahern.  It  was 
an  exposition  on  the  moral  obligation 
resting  on  librarians,  who  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  intelligent  on  and  studi- 
ously interested  in  the  books  which 
form  the  foundation  of  libraries  for  the 
use  of  all  classes  of  people ;  the  neces- 
sity of  knowing  library  machinery  so 
well  that  there  will  be  little  delay  in 
bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  people  the 
books  that  belong  to  them.  With  a 
number  of  illustrations,  the  question. 
Why  should  one  who  does  not  read 
herself  stand  up  and  advise  reading  for 
other  people,  was  answered.  Libra- 
rians from  library  schools,  who  go  into 
small  communities,  were  especially 
urged  to  give  to  those  communities  the 
advantage  of  the  librarian's  wider 
horizon  and  experience,  and  to  move 
away  the  barriers  of  time  and  space  in 
introducing  to  the  communities,  books 
which  deal  with  the  activities  and  in- 
terests of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Wednesday  morning  was  given  up 
largely  to  a  business  meeting  where 
the  reports  of  the  various  committees 
were  received.  Mr  J.  Howard  Dice, 
organizer  for  the  Ohio  state  library, 
told  of  the  work  that  had  been  done 
during  the  past  year. 

The  address  of  the  morning  was 
given  by  Adeline  B.  Zachert,  head  of 
the  children's  department  and  work 
with  schools.  Public  library,  Rochester, 
New  York.  Miss  Zachert,  in  her  usual 
happy  manner,  proved  the  truth  of  the 
need  of  more  care  in  choosing  books 
for  children.  She  urged  that  larger  ac- 
quaintance with  the  child  be  developed, 
its  home  environment,  school  activi- 
ties, social  tendencies,  ambitions  and 
deficiencies  be  considered,  and  all  be 
met  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  particu- 
lar books  needed  by  the  particular 
groups.  She  insisted  on  close  coopera- 
tion but  warned  librarians  against 
assuming  duties  which  clearly  belonged 
to  the  school  authorities  or  other  au- 
thorities interested  in  the  welfare  of 
children. 

Story  telling  was  most  interestingly 
treated  by  Miss  Edna  Seybold  of  Cin- 


cinnati. Miss  Seybold  seems  little 
more  than  a  child  herself,  but  showed 
herself  a  successful  story-teller  as  well 
as  being  intelligent  in  her  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  and  aims  of  story- 
telling. 

Wednesday  afternoon  was  most  de- 
lightfully spent  in  an  automobile  tour 
of  the  parks  and  suburbs  of  Cincinnati. 
The  visitors  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
ride  through  the  gloriously  beautiful 
forests  decked  out  in  their  autumn 
foliage  and  everything  conspired  to 
make  the  afternoon  an  occasion  to  re- 
member. A  fitting  close  to  the  after- 
noon was  a  tea,  which  was  most  gen- 
erously and  hospitably  served  at  the 
beautiful  home  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Hodges 
in  Glendale.  It  was  a  red  letter  occa- 
sion for  many  of  the  visitors,  leaving 
a  beautiful  memory  of  their  visit  to 
Cincinnati. 

The  evening  session  was  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Hebrew  Union  col- 
lege. A  program  of  songs  by  Miss 
Alma  Beck,  accompanied  by  Mrs  Ab- 
ner  Thorpe,  Jr.,  was  given.  Miss  Beck 
has  a  voice  of  singular  sweetness  and 
beauty  of  tone,  and  was  ably  assisted 
by  her  accomoanist.  This  was  one  of 
the  ioys  of  the  meeting. 

Dr  Arthur  Bostwick  of  St.  Louis 
public  library  gave  the  address  on  "Two 
cardinal  sins."  One  was  the  sin  of  let- 
ting the  progress  of  the  world's  activi- 
ties and  its  ideals,  as  recorded  in  the 
printed  page,  pass  by  unheeded.  The 
other  was  using  the  ability  to  read 
without  gaining  anything  mentally  or 
spiritually  from  the  exercise. 

Herbert  S.  Hirshberg,  librarian  of 
the  Public  library  of  Toledo,  told  the 
story  of  the  popularizing  campaign 
opened  in  Toledo  last  spring,  and  illus- 
trated his  remarks  with  the  stereopti- 
con.     (See  P.  L.,  21 :220-223.) 

Howard  B.  Sohn  gave  an  interesting 
report  from  the  publicity  committee  on 
the  various  plans  which  had  been  found 
successful  in  directing  attention  to  li- 
brary service. 

After  the  close  of  the  program,  a 
most  enjoyable  hour  was  spent  as  the 
guests  of  the  college  faculty,  its  libra- 
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rian,  Mr  Oko,  and  his  charming  wife. 

The  session  on  Thursday  morning 
opened  with  a  most  inspiring  address 
by  Miss  Anna  E.  Logan,  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  schools  in  Cincinnati, 
on  "What  the  teacher  expects  from  the 
library."  Miss  Logan  generously  said 
that  the  library  had  already  given  so 
much  to  the  teachers  and  the  teachers' 
contributions  had  been  so  small  that  it 
was  selfish  to  ask  for  more  until  be- 
tween them  they  arrive  at  a  better  un- 
derstanding each  of  the  other.  She 
urged  the  librarians  to  be  patient  with 
the  backwardness  of  the  teachers,  even 
though  the  librarians  had  to  move  more 
than  half  way  to  meet  them. 

Elizabeth  K.  Steele,  librarian,  Lorain 
public  library,  asked  that  the  teachers 
keep  the  library  informed  of  their  needs 
in  advance  of  the  occasion  when  help  is 
expected,  meet  in  consultation  on  the 
common  problems,  and  to  credit  the 
library  with  having  an  educational 
mission  in  the  work  it  was  doing. 

Some  delightful  modern  poetry  was 
presented  by  Miss  Sophie  Collmann  of 
Cincinnati  in  tracing  the  development 
of  the  awakening  interest  in  that  form 
of  literature. 

"Some  recent  books  of  interest"  were 
discussed  by  Mr  Clarence  D.  Stevens 
of  the  university  of  Cincinnati.  A  ques- 
tion box  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Downey 
closed  the  session. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  trolley 
rides,  given  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, to  the  Rookwood  pottery,  the 
Art  museum  and  the  Zoological  gar- 
dens. 

The  library  school  dinner  with  a 
number  of  distinguished  guests  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Gibson,  where  short 
addresses  were  made  by  various  mem- 
bers of  the  library  schools  represented. 

The  address  of  the  evening,  given 
by  Prof  Stevens  of  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, was  an  illustrated  one  on  the 
Canterbury  tales.  The  speaker  was 
most  illuminating  in  relating  the  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  the  times  depicted 
in  the  tales  as  told  by  the  various 
members  of  the  pilgrimage.    The  pic- 


tures shown  on  the  screen  added  much 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  address. 

The  county  library  movement  of  Cal- 
ifornia was  presented  by  Joseph  L. 
Wheeler  of  Youngstown  by  means  of 
stereopticon  views  which  were  used  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exhibition  last  year. 

Toledo  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  the, 
next  convention. 

Miss  Alice  Tyler,  Cleveland,  was 
elected  president;  Joseph  L.  Wheeler, 
Youngstown,  first  vice  president;  Lil- 
lian Robb,  Toledo,  second  vice  presi- 
dent; Grace  Steel,  Lorain,  third  vice 
president ;  Marie  Brown,  Conneaut,  sec- 
retary, and  Julia  Wright  Merrill,  Cin- 
cinnati, treasurer. 

The  college  section  held  two  sessions 
where  various  questions  of  interest 
were  discussed.  Basis  of  appropriation 
of  library  funds  by  Dr  A.  S.  Root, 
Union  catalog  of  periodicals,  C.  W. 
Reeder,  Relation  of  college  library  to 
normal  schools,  S.  J.  Brandenberg,  Co- 
operation between  colleges  and  book- 
men in  book  recommendations,  A.  S. 
Oko,  were  discussed.  The  advantage 
of  holding  the  meetings  of  the  college 
librarians  in  conjunction  with  the  Ohio 
colleges  rather  than  with  librarians  re- 
ceived serious  attention. 

Pennsylvania— The  Monongahela  Valley 
library  association  held  a  meeting  Tues- 
day, September  26,  in  the  Carnegie  free 
library,  Duquesne,  Pa.,  W.  F.  Stevens, 
librarian  of  Carnegie  library.  Homestead, 
presiding,  and  decided  to  discontinue  as 
a  formal  organization.  Neighborhood 
meetings  will  be  held  during  the  year  in- 
stead. 

LuELLA  M.  Stevenson, 

Secretary. 


A  straight  out  presentation  of  the 
value  of  library  service  to  business  men, 
municipal  officers  and  employes  and  to 
all  intelligent  workers  of  every  class 
was  printed  on  a  postal  size  card  by 
the  St  Louis  public  library.  Then. 
5,000  copies  were  sent  by  courtesy  of 
the  City  club,  the  Civic  league,  and  the 
Business  Men's  league  with  their  regu- 
lar communications  to  their  members. 
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Interesting  Things  in  Print 

The  Worcester  free  library  has  is- 
sued a  selected  list  of  dog  stories. 

The  Town  Criers  club  of  St.  Paul  has 
issued  a  list  of  business  books  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Business  men's  division  of  the 
St.  Paul  public  library. 

A  report  on  the  library  situation  of 
Mississippi  by  Whitman  Davis,  librarian 
of  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical college,  has  been  issued  as  Bulletin 
No.  3,  V.  13,  of  that  institution. 

A  collection  of  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Indians  of  the  northwest  coast  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  year  1871  is  presented  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  v.  26,  part  1. 

Among  the  reprints  of  the  reports  and 
addresses  of  the  National  conference  of 
charities  and  corrections  is  an  address  by 
E.  Kathleen  Jones,  librarian  of  McLean 
hospital,  Waverly,  Mass.,  on  Importance 
of  organizing  libraries  in  institutions.  It 
forms  No.  74  of  the  reprints. 

An  interesting  publication  of  the  St 
Louis  public  library  is  the  report  on  the 
work  of  the  binding  department  under 
the  tide  of,  New  books  for  old,  by  Mary 
E.  Wheelock,  chief  of  the  binding  de- 
partment. 

A  more  than  ordinarily  interesting 
book  list  has  been  issued  by  the  City 
library  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  entitled, 
"Confessions."  It  includes  the  diaries 
and  autobiographies  of  a  number  of  the 
world's  greatest  men. 

"Pittsburgh  in  1816"  is  a  pamphlet  of 
75  pages,  compiled  by  the  Carnegie  li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh,  on  the  one  him- 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  creating  of  the 
city  charter.  It  contains  a  description  and 
narrative  of  the  founding  of  the  city, 
illustrated  by  cuts  showing  places,  cus- 
toms and  people  of  that  early  period. 

F.  K.  W.  Drury,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  has  compiled  299  short  stories, 
arranged  by  language,  using  the  scheme 
of  omitting  the  three  hundredth  story,  so 
that  at  least  one  of  the  personal  favorites 
may  be  included.    The  list  was  printed  in 


the  English  Bulletin  for  May,  1916,  but 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
has  a  small  edition  for  distribution. 

The  Philippine  Review  is  a  magazine 

|)ublished  in  English  and  Spanish,  month- 
y,  in  Manila.  The  first  voltune  is  dos- 
ing with  the  year,  and  has  kept  up  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Review  stands — 
"for  the  sympathetic  union  of  all  English 
and  Spanish  speaking  countries,  to  serve 
unbiased  information  about  the  Philip- 
pines, and  to  correct  wrongful  ideas 
about  the  country  and  its  people."  The 
motto  is  "Service  to  the  country  and  hu- 
manity." 

The  John  Crerar  library  has  issued  in 
pamphlet  form,  "Cataloging  rules,"  in  use 
in  that  institution.  Blank  pages  alternate 
with  those  printed,  so  that  any  additional 
notes  may  be  included  in  the  collection. 
These  rules  are  said  to  be  "supplementary 
to  the  Cataloging  rules,  author  and  title 
entries,  compiled  by  the  American  library 
association,  and  the  British  library  asso- 
ciation, American  edition,  Boston,  1908, 
with  supplementary  cataloging  rules  is- 
sued on  cards,  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress." 

The  Mexican  Review  is  a  journal  de- 
voted to  "the  enlightenment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  respect  to  the  hopes,  am- 
bitions, beneficent  intentions  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,"  to  set 
before  the  thoughtful  reading  public  of 
the  United  States,  the  case  of  Mexico. 
Its  object  is  to  create  the  spirit  of  neigh- 
borliness,  which  has  been  a  rare  factor  in 
Mexico-American  relations. 

The  earnest  hope  is  that  careful,  truth- 
ful, and  at  the  same  persistent  statements 
of  Mexican  hopes,  ambitions,  their  inten- 
tions and  accomplishments,  will  bring 
home  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  the  Republic  of  Mexico  is  worthy  of 
that  consideration  and  respect  which  the 
people  of  the  North  are  so  ready  to  ex- 
tend. The  review  will  have  no  political 
or  sectarian  bias. 

The  Public  library,  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, has  issued  a  classified  list  of  books 
on  Sunday  school  work  for  the  officers 
and  teachers  on  the  international  lessons. 
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Library  Schools 
Carnegie  library  school 

Miss  Sarah  B.  Askew  lectured  to  the 
school,  October  19-21.  Her  subjects  were: 
What  makes  library  work  a  success,  Li- 
brary extension  and  Commission  work. 
Miss  Anna  MacDonald,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania free  library  commission,  gave  a 
talk  on  the  work  of  the  commission, 
November  6. 

Students  in  the  senior  class  are  re- 
quired to  visit  each  week  some  Pittsburgh 
institution  engaged  in  social  work.  These 
visits  are  made  in  connection  with  the 
course  in  Modem  social  movements  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Adah  Hopkins,  head  of 
the  Department  of  social  work,  Margaret 
Morrison  Carnegie  school,  Pittsburgh. 

Junior  students  began  their  practice 
work,  November  13.  Each  student  is 
scheduled  for  two  periods. 

The  students  living  at  the  Students' 
house  were  hostesses  at  a  Hallowe'en 
|)arty,  October  31,  to  which  the  students 
living  outside  the  house  were  invited. 

Margaret  Jean  Clay,  '14-15,  has  been 
appointed  head  of  the  children's  depart- 
ment of  the  Public  library,  Victoria,  B.  C, 
Canada. 

Mary  Willson  Eccles,  '15-16,  has  been 
made  assistant  in  the  children's  depart- 
ment, Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Margaret  Lathrop, '10-11,  was  married 
to  Andrew  P.  McConnell  July  10,  1916. 
Harriet  Marie  McClure,  special  stu- 
dent '12-13,  has  resigned  her  position  of 
children's  librarian  of  the  Lincoln  li- 
brary, Springfield,  Illinois. 

Dorothy  Rowe,  '09-10,  has  resigned  as 
librarian  of  the  American  Appraisal  Com- 
pany, Milwauke'e,  Wis. 

Virginia  Slagle,  '14-15,  has  resigned 
her  position  as  assistant-in-charge  of 
Schools  division.  Public  library,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  to  become  assistant  reference  li- 
brarian of  the  State  university,  Pullman, 
Wash. 

Edna  Sophia  Smith,  '09-10,  has  re- 
signed her  position  of  children's  librarian 
in  the  Brookl)rn  public  library  to  become 
business  secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Watertown,  New  York. 

Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle, 

Principal. 


New  York  public  library 

For  the  seniors  in  the  Administration 
course,  a  series  of  talks  on  Branch 
library  administration  has  been  added. 
As  given  the  present  year,  the  series  in- 
cludes talks  on  General  administration  of 
branches;  Problems  of  the  branch  libra- 
rian; The  work  of  the  first  assistant; 
Correlation  of  children's  and  adult  work; 
Reference  and  reserve  work  in  the 
branch;  Schedules;  Work  with  foreign- 
ers ;  and  Work  with  schools.  The  speak- 
ers have  been  selected  because  of  special 
success  in  the  work  covered  by  the  topic 
upon  which  they  speak. 

Miss  Annie  Carroll  Moore  has  begun 
her  series  of  conferences  upon  Children's 
work  and  Book  selection  for  children's 
libraries  with  the  seniors  of  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  School  and  college 
courses. 

The  advanced  reference  and  catalog- 
ing seniors  have  enjoyed  four  lectures 
by  Miss  Henrietta  C.  Bartlett  on  Bibli- 
ographical cataloging. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Mendenhall,  librarian  of 
the  Geneseo  State  normal  school,  has  just 
finished  a  course  of  four  lectures  on  the 
Normal  school  library  before  the  seniors 
in  the  School  and  college  course. 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Stevens  is  now  giv- 
ing a  course  on  Historic  book-bindings. 

Special  lectures  before  the  juniors  have 
been: 

October  23.  E.  H.  Anderson.  The 
New  York  public  library. 

October  27.  F.  W.  Jenkins.  The 
library  as  a  civic  factor. 

November  1.  H.  Rosenthal.  The 
golden  age  of  Russian  literature. 

November  6.  Dr  H.  M.  Leipziger. 
Public  school  extension. 

November  8.  Mme.  B.  de  Baralt. 
Spanish-American  literature. 

Miss  Maire  Kelly  has  returned  to  the 
school  and  should  be  added  to  the  list  of 
seniors  taking  the  advanced  reference 
and  cataloging  course. 

The  annual  report  of  the  school,  just 
issued,  contains  the  following  paragraphs 
concerning  Miss  Plununer : 

Although  the  death  of  Miss  Plummer, 
which  occurred  at  Dixon,  Illinois,  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  came  after  the  close  of  the  year 
covered  by  this  report,  yet  it  seems  only 
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fitting  that  with  this  record  of  her  final  year 
of  service  to  the  school  there  should  also  be 
included  mention  of  her  death  and  an  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  of  her  work  for  the 
school. 

To  the  New  York  library  school,  Miss 
Plummer  brought  a  large  experience  in 
library  work  and  many  years  of  practice  in 
training  library  workers.  She  brought,  also, 
keen  insight  into  the  problems  of  the  library 
world  and  the  vision  to  see  what  develop- 
ments were  likely  to  take  place  in  the  future. 
She  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  work  with  children  and  many  of  the 
best  workers  in  this  field  were  led  to  take 
up  that  from  of  library  work  through  her 
influence.  The  work  with  high  school  libra- 
ries, too,  was  in  no  small  degree  the  result 
of  her  suggestions.  Because  of  this  far- 
sightedness and  her  understanding  of  library 
problems,  she  was  unusually  equipped  to 
plan  and  develop  a  new  library  school. 

To  these  qualities,  Miss  Plummer  added  a 
mature  and  well-balanced  judgment  of  peo- 
ple and  of  the  situation  in  which  they  could 
work  to  the  best  advantage.  This  made  it 
possible  for  her  to  recommend  the  right 
person  for  any  given  situation,  an  invaluable 
quality  in  one  at  the  head  of  a  school.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  gift,  she  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  librarians  of  the  country  in 
an  unusual  degree. 

Her  personality  added  greatly  to  her 
other  elements  of  strength;  courage,  fidelity 
to  truth,  and  independence  were  blended 
with  rare  love  of  beauty,  delicacy  of  feeling 
and  fine  scholarship.  All  this  gave  her  power 
as  a  teacher  and  as  an  inspirer  of  youth. 

These  qualities  enabled  her  in  the  brief 
five  years  in  which  she  was  permitted  to  be 
in  charge  of  the  school,  to  establish  it  upon 
broad  foundations  and  with  high  ideals. 
Keenly  realizing  what  loss  has  come  to  the 
school  in  her  death,  her  associates  in  the 
work  can  only  endeavor  to  carry  it  on  in  the 
same  large  minded  way  and  with  an  equally 
farsighted  vision  of  the  needs  of  the  library 
world. 

AzARiAH  S.  Root, 

Principal. 

New  York  state  library 

The  students'  "Round  Table"  has 
planned  a  series  of  meetings  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  English  and  Continental 
library  'administration.  The  program 
as  at  present  planned  follows: 

November  14,  England,  Misses  Cude- 
bec,  Adams  and  Wilcox;  December  12, 
Germany,  Misses  Harris,  Dorrance  and 
Santes;  January  9,  France,  Mr  Hodg- 
son: February  13,  Italy,  Dr.  Mariotti ; 
April  17,  Russia,  Misses  Sauer  and  Gins- 


burg;  May  8,  Scandinavia,  Mr  Johansen 
and  Misses  Neimiann  and  Schaanning. 

Lectures  by  other  than  faculty  mem- 
bers have  been  given  by  Dr  Sherman 
Williams,  chief  of  the  School  Libraries 
division;  R.  T.  Congdon,  assistant  in 
charge  of  field  work  for  the  Examina- 
tions division ;  Miss  Martha  C.  Pritch- 
ard  of  the  Geneseo  Normal  School  li- 
brary, and  Miss  Lutie  E.  Steams.  The 
first  three  formed  a  part  of  the  series 
of  appointments  on  work  with  schools, 
Dr  Sherman  Williams  speaking  of  the 
elementary  school  library,  Mr  Congdon 
describing  the  work  of  the  high-school 
library  as  seen  by  the  teacher,  and  Miss 
Pritchard  speaking  from  her  experi- 
ence as  a  high  school  librarian.  Miss 
Steams  spoke  on  "The  library  and  the 
new  democracy."  Her  talk  was  a  plea 
to  extend  the  work  of  the  library  be- 
yond the  conventional  limits  into  all 
fields  of  social  life. 

Asa  Don  Dickinson  '03  talked  to  the 
school  on  October  4  on  opportunities 
for  American  librarians  in  foreign  li- 
braries. Mr  Dickinson's  experience  in 
organizing  the  University  of  Lahore 
library  and  his  observations  of  libraries 
visited  in  a  trip  around  the  world  have 
convinced  him  that  American  methods 
of  library  organization  are  easily  the 
best  and  that,  particularly  in  the  Brit- 
ish Colonies,  Japan  and  China,  and 
possibly  Latin  America  there  should  be 
excellent  opportunities  at  the  close  of 
the  war  for  Americans  trained  in  library 
methods. 

Mr  William  R.  Eastman  has  again 
taken  charge  of  the  course  in  library 
buildings.  In  1915-16,  this  course  was 
considerably  changed  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  legislature  to  provide 
funds.  Mr.  Eastman,  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years,  gave  only  part  of  the 
work  of  the  course,  although  he  gener- 
ously contributed  two  lectures  of  the 
series. 

Clara  V.  Barber,  '12-13,  was  married 
November  9  to  Dr  Harold  L.  Palmer  of 
the  State  hospital  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 

F.  K.  Walter. 
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Pratt  institute 

A  reception  of  the  Graduates*  asso- 
ciation to  the  class  of  1917  was  held  on 
November  2.  In  the  90  present  every 
class  except  1899  and  1907  was  repre- 
sented. The  class  of  1915  was  the 
banner  class,  while  the  attendance  of 
the  class  of  1898  equaled  that  of  1916. 
The  latter  class  held  an  informal  re- 
union at  which  letters  were  read  from 
many  of  the  scattered  members. 

The  School  has  recently  been  making 
a  Httle  investigation  of  the  professional 
activities  of  its  graduates.  Sixty-five 
per  cent  of  the  active  graduate  body 
belongs  to  the  A.  L.  A. ;  over  one-half 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  members  attended  the 
meeting  at  Asbury  Park.  Four  of  our 
graduates  are  presidents  of  state  asso- 
ciations, one  of  a  local  club,  and  10  or 
12  are  acting  as  secretaries  and  treas- 
urers of  state  organizations. 

The  class  of  1917  has  elected  as  presi- 
dent Miss  Florence  Dewey,  who  was 
formerly  children's  librarian  of  the  Pub- 
lic library  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  as 
secretary-treasurer  Frank  V.  Anderson 
of  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  organization  meeting  of  the  Li- 
brary chapter  of  Neighborship  associa- 
tion was  held  on  October  31,  in  the 
classroom.  The  chapter  takes  an  active 
interest  in  the  music  library  of  the 
Greenpoint  Settlement  music  school, 
and  Miss  Gibbes,  the  director,  was 
present  at  the  meeting  and  gave  an  in- 
formal talk  on  the  work  of  the  school. 
The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Miss  Helen  McCracken ; 
vice-president.  Miss  Elin  J.  Lindgren; 
secretary-treasurer,  Miss  Jessie  M. 
Hutchinson,  both  of  the  library  staff. 

Lena  G.  Towsley,  '13,  has  been  made  an 
assistant  in  Clark  College  library,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Rosamond  Mcintosh,  *14,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  branch  librarian  in  the  New 
Haven  public  library  and  has  accepted  the 
first  assistantship  in  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Dorothy  Bemis,  '16,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  the  children's  department  of  the 
George  Bruce  branch  of  the  New  York  pub- 
lic library. 

Helen  Crowe,  '16,  who  returned  on  gradu- 
ation   to    the   staff   of   the    Chicago    public 


library,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as 
cataloger  in  the  library  of  the  Chicago  art 
institute. 

Edwina  F.  Glenn,  '16,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  grade  of  senior  assistant  in  the  Riv- 
ington  Street  branch  of  the  New  York  pub- 
lic library. 

Estelle  L.  Liebmann,  '16,  is  doing  tempo- 
rary work  at  the  library  of  the  American 
Geographical  society  of  New  York  City. 

Josephine  Adams  Rathbone, 
Vice-director. 

Simmons  college 

We  congratulated  ourselves  a  little 
too  soon  last  month  on  a  propitious  be- 
ginning of  the  college  year,  for  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  a  case  of  infantile  paralysis 
developed  in  one  of  the  dormitory  stu- 
dents, though  not  a  library  school  girl, 
and  the  corporation  decided  to  quaran- 
tine that  group  of  dormitories  as  an 
extraordinary  precaution,  though  it 
was  not  required  by  the  Boston  board 
of  health. 

Fortunately  the  patient  was  treated 
so  early  that  serious  consequences  have 
not  resulted  and  no  other  case  devel- 
oped, but  as  the  college  exercises  were 
carried  on  as  usual  for  all  not  quaran- 
tined it  was  something  of  a  problem  to 
restore  smooth  articulation  in  the 
classes,  in  many  of  which  the  absence 
had  been  as  high  as  50  per  cent  when 
the  two  weeks  quarantine  was  over. 

The  following  lectures  were  recently 
given :  Miss  Stearns,  The  library  and 
the  ideal  democracy;  Mr  J.  Randolph 
Coolidge,  Jr.,  Library  architecture 
from  the  architect's  point  of  view.  By 
the  courtesy  of  the  Boston  public  li- 
brary, Miss  Blunt  was  enabled  to  give 
one  of  her  lessons  on  binding  in  the 
library,  surrounded  by  an  exhibit  they 
had  been  so  good  as  to  arrange  for  us. 

The  Brookline  public  library  has  pre- 
sented the  school  with  various  bound 
volumes  of  the  Publishers'  Weekly,  a 
number  of  unbound  bibliographical 
publications,  and  about  20  books  illus- 
trating points  in  the  binding  course. 

Delia  Dunmore,  special,  *15-16,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  the  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union,  Boston. 

Rowena  Edwards,  special,  '14-15,  has  been 
promoted,  in  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege library,  to  have  charge  of  the  cata- 
log department. 
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Mary  Nimms,  '16,  has  been  appointed 
children's  librarian  m  the  Public  library, 
Watertown,  Mass. 

Ruth  Parker,  '14,  is  doing  a  piece  of  work 
for  the  Library  Bureau. 

Lois  Rankin,  '14-15,  has  been  given  charge 
of  a  branch  of  the  Public  library,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Theresa  Stuart,  '06,  is  cataloging  a  private 
library. 

Florence  Sutherland,  '08,  has  recently 
been  certified  by  the  civil  service  of  Cali- 
fornia on  the  list  for  county  librarians. 

Ma^  Twitchell,  '16,  is  cataloging,  tem- 
poranly,  for  the  Massachusetts  state  library. 

June  Richardson  Donnelly, 

Director. 

Ssrractise  univertity 

Aa  important  chance 

After  a  thorough  test  of  two  years 
the  faculty  has  abandoned  an  experi- 
mental scheme  in  the  distribution  of 
recitations  from  which  only  good  re- 
sults were  expected.  Work  which  for- 
merly had  been  given  in  classes  meet- 
ing two  or  three  times  a  week  during  a 
semester  was  condensed  into  periods 
of  five  weeks,  the  classes  meeting  daily. 

By  this  arrangement  the  students 
were  not  receiving  instruction  in  so 
great  a  variety  of  subjects  at  the  same 
time  and  were  not  obliged  to  take  ex- 
aminations in  so  large  a  number  of 
courses  at  the  close  of  a  semester. 
They  could  concentrate  on  two  or  three 
subjects  for  a  period  of  five  weeks,  be 
examined  in  them  and  then  take  up  the 
next  group  of  subjects.  This  appeared 
to  be  a  practical  and  businesslike  plan 
and  was  similar  in  principle  to  that  em- 
ployed in  universities  where  the  year 
is  divided  into  quarterly  periods,  all 
courses  being  given  five  times  a  week 
for  one  quarter,  instead  of  continuing 
throughout  a  semester  or  the  entire 
college  year  as  in  the  majority  of  col- 
leges and  universities. 

The  first  objection  to  the  new  plan 
was  that  the  number  of  days  for  recita- 
tions was  too  much  reduced  by  the 
frequent  examination  periods  at  the 
close  of  each  five  weeks.  The  second 
objection  was  that  the  more  intensive 
pursuit  of  a  subject  during  a  short 
period  did  not,  as  was  hoped,  lead  to  a 
better  comprehension  and  more  lasting 


knowledge  of  it.  From  the  standpoint 
of  pedagogy  in  fact  less  frequent  exer- 
cises over  a  long  period  produce  better 
results  than  does  intensive  work  on  a 
subject  for  a  short  period.  The  former 
distribution  of  work  into  units  of  a 
semester  or  year  has  therefore  been 
restored. 

E.  E.  Sperry, 

Director. 
Western  Reserve  university 

The  practical  work  of  the  students  in 
the  Qeveland  public  library  for  one  day 
each  week,  began  October  11. 

The  course  of  lectures  in  Book  selec- 
tion has  been  given  by  Miss  Thirza  E. 
Grant  of  the  regular  faculty,  and  the 
series  to  be  given  by  Mrs  Julia  S.  Harron 
of  the  Qeveland  public  library  began 
November  7. 

The  students  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  Library  section  of  the  Northeastern 
Ohio  teachers'  association,  October  27. 

At  the  faculty  meeting  of  the  school, 
October  18,  resolutions  were  adopted  on 
the  death  of  Miss  Mary  Wright  Plum- 
mer,  expressing  grateful  recognition  of 
her  constructive  work  and  leadership. 

The  class  of  1917  has  organized  and 
adopted  the  student  government  policy 
for  the  year;  Margaret  Qeaveland  was 
elected  president ;  Mildred  Thomas,  vice- 
president;  and  Ruth  Kesel,  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  class  of  1916  was  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting  by  four  members 
who  brought  greetings. 

The  Director  entertained  the  class  at 
her  home  recently  and  was  assisted  by  her 
house  guest.  Miss  Margaret  W.  Brown 
of  Los  Angeles,  formerly  of  Iowa. 

The  annual  reception  was  given  by  the 
faculty  for  the  new  class  on  the  evening 
of  November  6  in  the  rooms  of  the 
school.  The  guests  were  chiefly  gradu- 
ates of  the  school  in  Cleveland  and  im- 
mediate vicinity,  and  friends  of  the 
school  connected  with  the  libraries  in 
Cleveland. 

Alumni 
Alice  Williams,  '15,  leaves  her  position  as 
cataloger  at  Birchard  library,  Fremont, 
Ohio,  to  become  head  of  the  Order  depart- 
ment of  the  Public  library,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. 
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Eva  M.  Morris,  '12,  becomes  cataloger  at 
the  Birchard  library,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

Margaret  £.  Calfee,  '14,  has  become  libra- 
rian of  the  Medical  department,  University 
of  Texas,  at  Galveston. 

Katherine  Ruth  Savord,  '14,  resigned  her 
position  in  the  catalog  department,  Cleve- 
land public  library,  and  is  now  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  with  part  time 
work  in  the  catalog  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity library. 

Annabel  Learned,  '11,  has  become  cata- 
loger at  the  San  Bernardino  free  library, 
California. 

Gordon  W.  Thayer,  '12,  has  become  libra- 
rian of  the  John  G.  White  Folk-lore  collec- 
tion of  the  Cleveland  public  library. 

Ruth  Wilcox,  '13,  has  been  granted  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Cleveland  public  library, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  senior  class  of  the 
New  York  State  library  school. 

Cards  have  been  received  announcing  the 
marriages  of  the  following  graduates,  class 
of  '08: 

Florence  C  Gilbert  to  Howard  Rual  Rob- 
inson, of  Ocean  View,  Oregon,  October  24. 

Elizabeth  L.  Elterich  to  Dr  Edwin  Robert 
Wiese,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  October  11. 

Luella  E.  Stollberg  to  O.  A.  Leach,  To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Alice  S.  Tyler, 
Director. 

University  of  Wisconsin 

The  schedule  of  lessons,  practice 
work,  required  reading,  and  apprentice 
work  is  following  the  general  plan  of 
previous  years,  with  some  changes  in 
emphasis  in  the  different  courses. 

Weekly  apprentice  service,  including 
loan  desk  work  in  the  Madison  free 
library  and  its  two  branches,  the  read- 
ing of  shelves,  and  mending  is  going 
forward. 

Special  apprentice  work  is  this  year 
offered  in  the  organization  of  the  li- 
brary of  the  University  high  school. 
Miss  Mary  Bell  Nethercut,  Wisconsin, 
'13,  a  graduate  also  of  Smith  college, 
and  librarian  of  Rockford  college  since 
her  graduation  in  1913,  has  been  added 
to  the  Library  school  staff. 

The  larger  interpretation  of  library 
work  is  being  brought  into  the  regular 
course  by  lectures  from  the  outside,  as 
follows : 

Oct.  4.  Business  correspondence,  Prof  E. 
H.  Gardener,  of  the  School  of 
commerce,  University. 

Oct.     9.  Library  spirit,  by  Miss  Stearns. 

Oct  13.  The  bookseller  and  the  librarian, 
F.  G.  Melcher,  Indianapolis.   Mr 


Melcher,  for  another  appoint- 
ment, read  from  the  modern 
poets  with  various  comment. 

Oct.  14.  A  library  tour,  Mrs  H.  P.  Sawyer, 
St.  Louis  public  library. 

Oct.  28.  Library  printiilg  and  labeling, 
Charles  E.  Brown,  curator,  Wis- 
consin historical  museum. 

Nov.  1.  How  history  is  written,  Prof  F.  L. 
Paxon,  University. 

Nov.  3-4.  Story  telling,  Nina  C.  Brotherton, 
Cleveland  public  library. 

Nov.  8.  The  gathering  and  preserving  of 
historical  source  material,  Dr 
M.  M.  Quaife,  superintendent  of 
the  Wisconsin  historical  library. 

Beatrice  Foster,  of  Macomb,  111.,  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1917,  died  Oct. 
16,  from  the  eflfect  of  burns  received  in 
her  room  by  accident.  She  was  exceed- 
ingly well  prepared  both  by  educa- 
tion and  experience  to  undertake  a  library 
school  course.  She  had  also  a  rare  per- 
sonality that  marked  her  as  true  librarian. 

The  publications  of  our  graduates 
are  always  of  interest,  and  especially 
so  are  three  bibliographies  recently 
published  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Co. 
These  were  prepared  as  graduating 
bibliographies :  Daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  by  CalHe  Wieder,  '14; 
Masters  of  American  Journalism,  by 
Julia  C.  Stockett,  '14;  and  Some  Great 
American  newspaper  editors,  by  Mar- 
garet Ely,  '15.  They  were  compiled  in 
cooperation  with  Prof  Willard  G.  Bleyer 
of  the  Department  of  journalism,  and 
are  intended  for  college  students  of  jour- 
nalism and  for  newspaper  workers  who 
are  seeking  references  on  various  phases 
of  journalism.  They  are  published  in 
pamphlets  varying  from  33  to  56  pages. 

Marjorie  G.  Strong,  '10.  was  married  on 
Oct.  21,  at  her  home  in  Dodgeville,  Wis., 
to  Chester  C.  Waters.  They  will  be  at 
home  at  133  Chiswick  Road,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ruth  P.  Hay  ward,  '12,  resigned  her  posi- 
tion as  a  senior  assistant  in  the  Cataloging^ 
and  reference  department  of  the  Cincinnati 
public  library  in  Septemberto  become  assist- 
ant cataloger  in  the  Wisconsin  historical  li- 
brary, October  10.  She  succeeds  Miss  Flor- 
ence E.  Dunton,  '11,  who  resigned  to  return 
to  her  home  in  Maine  for  a  year. 

Gladys  Smith,  '12,  writes  that  she  is  very 
pleasantly  located  in  Pendleton,  Oregon, 
where  she  is  developing  the  work  with 
schools  in  connection  with  the  county  li- 
brary system  of  the  Pendleton  library. 

Gertrude  £.  Aiken,  '13,  has  been  elected 
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librarian  of  the  Public  Library  at  Geneva, 
111. 

Martha  B.  Burt.  *14,  who  resigned  as  as- 
sistant in  the  Eau  Claire  public  library  in 
the  early  summer,  has  been  appointed  to  a 
position  as  assistant  in  the  Borough  Park 
branch  of  the  Brooklyn  public  library. 

Louise  A.  Schoenleber,  *15,  has  received 
a  promotion  to  the  position  of  assistant  in 
the  Milwaukee  municipal  reference  library. 
She  was  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  litera- 
ture section  of  the  main  library. 

Ruth  Worden,  '15,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant in  the  Public  library,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Leona  Hamilton,  special  '16,  is  head  cat- 
aloger  in  the  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow. 

Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine, 

Preceptor. 

Province  of  Ontario 

There  were  librarians  from  various 
parts  of  the  province  of  Ontario  who 
attended  the  course  of  training  in  li- 


brary work  offered  by  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment, under  the  direction  of  Mr 
Carson,  inspector  of  public  libraries, 
in  Toronto,  September  ll-October  10. 
The  school  was  open  only  to  those  al- 
ready in  the  service  and  the  students 
were  given  leave  of  absence  by  their 
boards  to  attend  the  school.  The  ses- 
sions were  held  in  the  Dovercourt 
branch  but  the  entire  public  library 
system  of  Toronto  was  used  for  ob- 
servation and  practice. 

The  library  institutes  to  be  held 
throughout  the  province  in  the  coming 
season  will  be  held  on  the  one-day  plan. 
The  day  will  be  given  up  to  one  topic, 
book .  selection,  and  the  evening,  to  a 
general  meeting  of  the  community  in  a 
discussion  of  the  questions  of  the  day  and 
the  part  public  libraries  sustain  in  them. 


Department  of  School  Libraries 


A  Scheme  for  the  Use  of  the  Library 
Nicholas  Senn  high  school,  Chicago 

[This  bulletin  should  be  read  and  ex- 
plained carefully  in  each  division  room. 
After  this  explanation,  the  bulletin  should 
be  posted  in  each  division  room  so  that 
pupils  may  refer  to  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake  in  the  understanding  of 
the  use  of  the  library.) 

1.  Hours.  The  library  is  open  daily  from 
8  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  except  first  lunch 
and  6th  periods. 

2.  Use.  The  library  may  be  used  as  a 
reading-room  by  students  of  all  years. 
During  8th  period  it  is  open  only  to 
those  whose  work  is  over  for  the  day, 
not  to  those  who  have  study  the  8th 
period. 

3.  Circulation  of  books.  1,  Books  may 
be  used  in  the  reading  room  during 
the  day  without  cards. 

2,  They  may  be  drawn  out  on  cards 
to  take  home  over  night,  and  are  then 
to  be  returned  before  school  next 
morning.  In  special  cases,  where 
their  absence  would  not  cause  incon- 
venience to  other  persons,  they  may 
be  kept  longer;  request  should  be 
made  for  this  when  the  books  are 
charged. 


3,  If  necessary,  a  book  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  room  for  one  period  (not 
longer)  during  the  day.  The  card  is 
used  for  this. 

4,  The  penalty  for  keeping  the  books 
out  over  time  is  withdrawal  of  card 
privileges. 

4.  Registration.  1,  The  student  coming 
to  the  library  brings  an  "admit  slip" 
signed  by  the  room  teacher,  and  reg- 
isters on  a  slip  at  the  desk  his  name 
and  study-room  number,  leaving  both 
slips  at  the  desk.  The  study-room 
slip  is  sent  to  his  study  room.  No 
"Admit  Slip"  is  used  twice;  a  sepa- 
rate one  is  needed  for  each  hour's 
attendance. 

2,  No  "Admit  Slip"  is  needed  the 
8th  hour,  but  registration  is  made  at 
the  desk. 

3,  College  students  need  no  "Admit 
Slips,"  but  should  register  at  the  desk 
each  hour. 

4,  Students  should  get  to  the  library 
before  the  tardy  beU  rings,  and  re- 
main for  the  entire  period. 

5.  Reading-room  rules.  1,  Silence  and 
order  are  to  be  maintained  through- 
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out  the  day,  including  the  period  from 

3  to  5  p.  m.,  and  between  classes. 
2,  The  library  is  not  a  study  room, 

and  students  should  come  to  it  only 

when  they  wish  to  use  the  library 

books. 

Suspension  from  the  reading  room 

privilege  is  the  penalty  of  violation  of 

these  two  rules. 

Cooperation 
A  leaflet  on  the  use  of  public  li- 
braries, giving  explanations  of  classifi- 
cation, the  catalog,  the  reference  room, 
clipping  files,  picture  collections,  and 
programs,  as  well  as  explanations  of 
how  to  find  a  book,  how  to  use  the 
periodical  indexes,  etc.,  was  distributed 
among  the  students  of  the  public 
schools  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  by 
the  English  teachers  of  the  high  schools 
to  the  members  of  the  third  and  fourth 
year  classes.  It  is  to  be  filed  by  them 
in  their  note  books  for  future  refer- 
ence. At  the  time  the  circular  is  dis- 
tributed the  teacher  makes  the  neces- 
sary explanations  and  assigns  to  each 
pupil  certain  problems  that  can  be 
answered  only  by  intelligent  use  of  the 
catalog,  the  indexes  to  periodicals,  and 
the  encyclopedias.  The  pupils  do  not 
come  by  classes  to  the  library,  but 
come  individually  to  work  out  their 
problems. 

Methods  in  Milwaukee  normal  school 
Reserve  books 
In  order  that  the  library  may  render 
efficient  service  instructors  are  ♦'^- 
quested  to  notify  the  librarian  at  leaot 
an  hour  before  the  class  is  sent  to  the 
library  for  references  on  a  particular 
subject.  The  book  or  books  are  then 
''reserved" — that  is,  taken  off  of  the 
regular  shelf  and  placed  in  a  room 
opening  oflf  the  library.  These  books 
are  then  charged  to  the  students  for 
an  hour  at  a  time,  subject  to  renewal 
at  the  end  of  the  hour  if  the  demand  is 
not  too  great. 

Books  on  reserve  cannot  be  taken 
from  the  library  until  4:30  p.  m.  and 
must  be  returned  before  nine  o'clock 
the  following  morning.  A  fine  is 
charged  if  the  students  fail  to  observe 
these  rules. 


The  reserve  collection  averages 
about  1,200  books  and  is  in  charge  of 
students  who  volunteer  their  services 
for  an  hour  a  day  for  a  term.  An 
author  card  is  made  for  each  book  put 
on  reserve  and  the  books  are  arranged 
on  the  shelves  alphabetically  accord- 
ing to  class.  This  catalog  and  arrange- 
ment of  books  makes  it  very  easy  for 
anyone  to  know  at  any  time  just  which 
books  and  how  many  copies  of  each  are 
on  reserve.  Students  who  are  unable 
to  secure  the  references  during  the  day 
may  file  application  for  the  books  for 
over  night  use. 

In  case  instructors  do  not  notify  us 
to  reserve  a  special  reference  the  books 
are  often  confiscated  by  a  few  students 
and  retained  by  them  until  the  demand 
is  over.  The  result  is  inefficient  work 
by  the  class  as  a  whole  and  a  great 
deal  of  extra  work  for  the  librarians 
in  trying  to  trace  the  books.  When 
work  with  a  reserve  reference  is  com- 
pleted the  instructor  notifies  us  and  the 
book  is  returned  to  its  proper  place  on 
the  shelf. 

We  have  tried  out  this  method  of 
reserving  books  for  three  years  and 
find  it  very  satisfactory. 

Illustrative  material 

There  has  been  a  gratifying  increase 
in  the  use  of  the  illustrative  material, 
i.  e.,  pictures,  industrial  charts,  educa- 
tional exhibits,  etc.  Just  as  every 
school  needs  a  collection  of  books  in 
the  school  building  for  ready  reference, 
so  every  school  needs  certain  illustra- 
tive material  at  hand  to  vitalize  and 
humanize  the  teaching. 

Our  illustrative  material  has  been 
derived  from  many  different  sources. 
Much  very  valuable  material  for  geog- 
raphy classes  in  the  form  of  exhibits 
has  been  obtained  from  the  manufac- 
turers, for  example,  cement,  cocoa, 
cotton,  cork,  salt,  wheat,  etc.  Pictures 
are  obtained  from  railroad  guides,  ad- 
vertisements, and  many  come  as  a  sort 
of  by-product  of  library  work,  being- 
clipped  from  old  magazines  and  dis- 
carded books.  Then  we  have  the  Mum- 
ford  bird,  flower,  animal  and  tree  pic- 
tures and  many  Perry,  Prang  and 
Cosmos  prints. 
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News  from  the  Field 
East 

A  collection  of  Lincoln  material,  col- 
lected by  the  late  Alonzo  Rothschild  in  a 
period  of  about  30  years,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Widener  library  at  Har- 
vard by  the  widow  of  the  collector.  The 
collection  will  be  known  as  the  Rothschild 
Lincoln  memorial  library. 

Miss  Marguerite  McL.  Reid,  for 
nearly  10  years  at  the  head  of  the  for- 
eign department  in  the  Providence  public 
library,  was  married,  Sept.  16,  1916,  to 
Dr  Francis  \V.  Wetmore,  of  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.  Miss  Reid's  withdrawal  is  a  loss 
keenly  felt  by  the  Providence  public  li- 
brary. She  was  the  first  to  occupy  this 
important  position,  and  she  may  be  said 
virtually  to  have  created  the  position,  by 
her  organizing  skill,  and  indefatigable 
industry. 

The  forty- fourth  annual  report  of  the 
Woman's  education  association  of  Boston 
tells  among  the  many  activities  of  which 
it  speaks,  of  the  work  that  has  been  done 
for  libraries.  There  is  a  total  of  110  li- 
braries, containing  4,108  books,  that  are 
circulated  by  the  association  during  the 
year,  making  154  visits  to  122  towns.  It 
is  reported  that  the  books  on  "Agricul- 
ture" come  back  unread.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  books  on  the  war.  The  favor- 
ite books  are  Porter's  "Miss  Billy,"  Run- 
kel's  "Scarlet  rider,"  Oppenheim's 
"Havoc,"  Rex  Beach's  "Ne'er-do-well," 
Curtis'  "Woman  from  Wolverton,"  and 
Webster's  "Daddy-long-legs."  Altsheler, 
Holman  Day  and  McCutcheon  are  names 
to  "conjure  with." 

The  record  of  the  children's  books  are 
much  the  same.  Five  books  of  handi- 
craft style,  written  for  boys,  circulated 
only  twice,  and  "Bob  Knight's  diary  on  a 
farm,"  was  passed  over  as  probably  sav- 
oring too  much  of  the  buck  saw  and  the 
hoe. 

The  moving  spirit  in  the  library  work 
is  Miss  Alice  G.  Chandler,  of  Lancaster, 
Mass.  She  is  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee on  libraries  of  the  Woman's  edu- 
cation association,  but  she  is  also  the 
helpful  spirit  of  the  progressive  work 
that  is  done  with  the  small  towns  in  Mas- 


sachusetts and  a  valuable  aid  to  the  Free 
library  commission. 

Central  Atlantic 

Bertha  M.  Cudebec,  N.  Y.  State  '17, 
began  her  duties  as  librarian  of  the  Al- 
bany free  library,  November  1. 

Beulah  Bailey,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  State 
'16,  is  temporarily  engaged  in  catalog- 
ing the  library  of  the  Russell  Sage  col- 
lege of  practical  arts,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

A  gift  of  a  site  on  which  she  will  erect 
a  suitable  library  building  has  been 
given  to  Greenport,  Long  Island,  by 
Miss  Grace  Floyd,  as  a  memorial  to 
her  father. 

Helen  S.  Carpenter,  N.  Y.  State 
'10-11,  formerly  assistant  in  the  circu- 
lation department  of  the  New  York 
public  library,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company. 

Miss  Lydia  Jacobus  of  Conshoho- 
chen,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  elected 
librarian  of  the  Public  library,  Fred- 
erick, Maryland.  Miss  Jacobus  suc- 
ceeds Miss  S.  M.  Akin. 

Florence  B.  Custer,  Drexel,  '07,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  Passyunk  branch  of 
the  Philadelphia  free  library,  died  June 
30,  1916.  Emma  L.  Hellings,  Drexel  '01, 
has  been  appointed  her  successor. 

Miss  Grace  E.  Babbitt,  for  14  years 
connected  with  the  Public  library  in 
Washington  City,  died  October  30.  Dr 
Bowerman  gave  very  high  appraisal  of 
Miss  Babbitt's  services  to  the  library,  in 
the  .Washington  Star. 

The  Woman's  Institute  of  Yonkers, 
New  York,  was  founded.  May  1,  1880, 
as  Yonkers'  Free  Circulating  library  for 
self-supporting  women.  The  Institute 
supports  a  library  club,  classes,  an  em- 
ployment bureau,  a  savings  bank  and  a 
lunch  room.  In  the  library,  there  are 
7,000  v. ;  circulation,  last  year,  10,598  v. ; 
4,606  readers  registered. 

Eleanor  H.  Frick,  Pratt,  '95,  who 
has  been  for  some  years  librarian  of 
the  American  society  of  civil  engi- 
neers, has  been  made  secretary  of  the 
Joint    committee    on    classification    of 
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technical  literature,  a  committee  of  the 
recently  consolidated  engineering  so- 
cieties. 

Central 

Mrs  Philip  L.  Allen,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y. 
State  '11,  has  been  appointed  librarian 
of  the  College  of  St.  Catharine  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Harriet  C.  Long,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  State 
'10,  has  accepted  the  librarianship  of 
the  Brumback  library,  Van  Wert, 
Ohio. 

Irene  E.  Blair,  N.  Y.  State  '07-08, 
resigned  the  librarianship  of  the  Public 
library  at  Owensboro,  Ky.,  to  become 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  in  her 
home  city,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

The  bonds  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
library  building  for  the  city  of  Cleveland 
have  been  placed  on  the  market.  The 
bonds  are  twenty-five  year  bonds,  and 
carry  four  and  a  half  per  cent  interest. 

The  Public  library  of  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota, removed  to  its  new  building 
November  1.  The  building  is  not  yet 
completed  and  will  probably  not  be 
ready  for  full  use  before  spring. 

Sabra  W.  Vought,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y. 
State  '01,  is  serving  on  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  library  school 
in  place  of  Miss  Florence  R.  Curtis, 
who  is  on  leave  of  absence  for  the  cur- 
rent school  year. 

Ruth  D.  McCollough,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y. 
State  '15,  has  been  engaged  as  assist- 
ant in  the  Book  selection  and  study 
club  department  of  the  Wisconsin  free 
library  commission. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
braiy  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  records  ac- 
cessions, 2,893  V. ;  books  on  the  shelves, 
39,278  v.;  circulation,  13,336,  58%  fic- 
tion ;  cardholders,  7,254 ;  expenditures  for 
salaries,  $3,841 ;  for  books,  $2,536. 

The  report  of  the  Traveling  library 
department  of  the  Ohio  state  library 
records  the  number  of  volumes  issued 
64,946,  the  highest  number  being  sent 
to  schools  255,  to  religious  organiza- 
tions 73,  and  to  libraries  i7. 


Mrs  Thomas  B.  Jennings,  formerly 
head  cataloger  at  Cornell  university,  who 
for  the  past  two  years  has  been  assisting 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  Randolph- 
Macon  Woman's  College  library  at 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  has  become  refer- 
ence librarian  at  the  Iowa  State  college, 
Ames,  Iowa. 

Probably  the  first  book  of  any  type  to 
be  printed  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
has  been  presented  to  the  Newberry  li- 
brary of  Chicago  by  Archbishop  Plan- 
care,  of  Linares,  Mexico.  The  book  was 
printed  in  1576,  and  contains  the  words 
and  chants  used  by  the  priests  in  the  early 
Spanish  missions  of  Mexico. 

Dr  W.  J.  Conklin,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  a  strong  member  of  the  board 
of  library  trustees  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
died  October  31,  1916.  Resolutions  ex- 
pressing approval  of  the  fine  work  he 
had  accomplished  for  the  Dayton  pub- 
lic library  were  passed  by  various  or- 
ganizations of  the  city. 

Francis  L.  D.  Goodrich,  B.  L.  S.,  N. 
Y.  State  '06,  has  succeeded  Mr  B.  A. 
Finney  as  reference  librarian  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Mr  Goodrich 
has  been  connected  with  the  University 
library  as  chief  of  accessions  since 
1907. 

A  bond  issued  for  the  completion  of  the 
new  library  building  for  Detroit,  was  car- 
ried in  the  November  election.  The  total 
cost  of  the  building  will  be,  approxi- 
mately, $1,350,000.  Building  operations 
will  be  resumed  early  in  the  spring,  to 
be  prosecuted  until  completion. 

The  architectural  plans  submitted  for 
the  new  central  building  of  the  Qeveland 
public  library  have  been  on  exhibition 
for  some  time.  The  firm  of  Walker 
&  Weeks  of  Cleveland  was  selected  as 
architects  of  the  new  building  out  of  eight 
competitors.  The  other  firms  in  the  con- 
test received  $1,000  each  for  their  plans. 

The  Public  library,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
has  received  a  gift  of  a  moving  picture 
machine  from  Henry  H.  Stambaugh. 
This  will  be  used  in  the  branch  libraries 
or  rented  to  any  organization  which  cares 
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to  use  it  and  pay  the  operator  and  the 
rental  of  the  films.  The  library  will 
show  films  every  Saturday  afternoon  to 
children  and  every  Saturday  evening  to 
adults  at  the  main  library.  The  films  al- 
ready secured  are  from  Shakespeare's 
plays,  David  Copperfield,  Alice  in  Won- 
derland, Romona,  Treasure  Island,  Les 
Miserables,  Napoleon,  and  many  others. 
Pacific  Coast 

Mildred  H.  Pope,  N.  Y.  State  '15-'16, 
is  librarian  in  charge  of  the  Lincoln 
Park  high-school  library,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Anna  K.  Fossler,  N.  Y.  State  *00,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Tech- 
nology department  of  the  Portland, 
(Ore.),  library  association. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Los  Angeles  announces  a  large  expan- 
sion of  the  library's  activities  in  all  fields 
throughout  the  last  year,  most  marked  in 
the  children's  and  in  the  reference  de- 
partments. Number  of  books  in  the  li- 
brary, 277,634;  membership,  160,133; 
circulation,  2,270,673  v. ;  fiction,  57.4% ; 
amount  paid  for  salaries,  51.8%;  books, 
16.9% ;  increase  in  total  expenditure, 
5.8%.  The  library  received  from  fines, 
$8,539;  from  duplicate  fiction,  $1,204. 

The  following  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  staff  of  the  Public  library, 
Tacoma,  Wash. : 

Agnes  F.  P.  Greer,  resigned,  to  go 
to  the  Kansas  City  public  library. 
Louise  Smith,  resigned,  to  become  li- 
brarian of  the  Lincoln  high  school, 
Seattle.  Marjorie  Mills,  resigned,  to 
attend  college.  Virginia  Slagle,  re- 
signed, to  go  to  the  Agricultural  col- 
lege, Pullman,  Wash.  Marion  E.  Wal- 
lace, resigned,  to  become  head  of  the 
children's  department  of  the  Blooming- 
ton  (111.)  public  library.  Ruth  Davis 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Reference  de- 
partment. Mildred  Pope  appointed  li- 
brarian of  the  Lincoln  Park  high  school. 
Jennie  C.  Engell,  head  of  the  Lending 
department.  Alice  Stoeltzing,  children's 
librarian.  Main  children's  room. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  records  the  many 
changes  and  improvements  which  have 


been  made  under  the  re-organizatioa 
The  improvement  in  lifting  arrange- 
ments, and  re-distribution  in  the  library 
rooms,  together  with  repairs,  have 
greatly  improved  the  appearance  of  the 
rooms. 

The  home  circulation  showed  a  gain 
of  32  per  cent.  The  cost  per  book  of 
circulation  was  10.3  cents.  Two  new 
branches  were  opened  during  the  year, 
and  several  deposit  stations  established. 
The  expenditures  for  the  year  were  $31,- 
480,  of  which  49+%  was  for  staflF  sal- 
aries, 17+%  for  books,  and  nearly  three 
per  cent  for  periodicals  and  newspapers. 
Lists  and  bibliographies  on  special  sub- 
jects for  clubs  and  schools  were  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  work.  The  pic- 
ture collection  now  niunbers  about  2,000. 

Canada 

The  new  branch  library  at  High 
Park  has  been  opened  in  Toronto.  Its 
building  was  carefully  planned  and  is 
of  the  seventeenth  century  type,  adapt- 
ed to  the  requirements  of  a  modem 
library,  and  as  such,  is  a  "decided  de- 
parture from  the  prevailing  type  of 
library  architecture." 
Foreign 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  report  of 
the  Public  library  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  re- 
ports that  nine  from  its  staff  have  joined 
the  army.  Circulation  has  somewhat  de- 
creased, being  64,910  v.  last  year,  with 
25,986  V.  on  the  shelves. 


For  Sale— Three  Bates'  mumbering  ma- 
chines, two  slightly  worn,  one  new,  for 
accessioning.  Address,  Syracuse  public 
library,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

For  Sale — One  set  Century  diction- 
ary, 10  v.,  including  map  and  atlas,  cloth, 
good  condition.  $12.50.  Geological  sur- 
vey of  Illinois,  Vol.  1-6,  $30.  Geological 
and  geographical  survey  of  Idaho  and 
Wyoming,  1878,  2  vols.  Plates.  Eco- 
nomical geology  of  Illinois,  Vol.  1-3. 
Address  Matilda  F.  Salter,  Carbondale, 
111. 


The  work  lives  on,  bringing  rich  fruitage 

In  the  years  to  come, 
After  the  master's  busy  tools  are  quiet 
And  the  master's  lips  are  dumb. 
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I  ine  largest  oooRSwre  in  ine  wona.  | 

E  Seethe  chapter  mChkago,  page  43/*  TwrUnHtd  states/' hyAnw^  = 

=  TT   is  recognized   all   over  the  country  that  we  earned  .  this  repu-  E 

s  tation  because  we  have  on  hand  at  all  times  a  more  complete  S 

E  assortment  of  the  books  of  all  publishers  than  can  be  found  on  the  E 

E  shelves  of  any  other  bookdealer  in  the  entire  United  States.      Our  E 

E  stock  comprises  agricultural  and  technical  works,  theological  and  relig-  E 

E  ious  books,  school  and  college  text  books,  etc.,  besides  the  works  in  E 

S  miscellaneous  literature  that  one  expects  to  find  in  a  general  book  store.  E 

I  OUR  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT  | 

s  is  devoted   exclusively  to  the  interests  of  Public  Libraries,   Schools,  E 

s  Colleges  and    Universities,  and  our  long  experience  and  familiarity  E 

=  with  this  special   branch  of  the  book  business  enables  us  to  offer  a  E 

s  most  efficient  service.  = 

E  We  should  like  to  have  all  librarians  visit  our  store  with  the  same  E 

E  natural  ardor  expressed  by  Mr.  Bennett,  or  if  not  in  town,  to  have  a  E 

E  natural  tendency  to  send  us  their  book  orders.  E 

I  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT  | 

I  A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Chicago  I 

niiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimm^^ 
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Where  Library  Bureau  products 
are  made 


Steel-working  factory.  Ilion.N.Y.  L.B.  Steel  book-  Wood-working  factory.  Ilion.  N.  Y.  Technical 
stack,  sUel  card  and  filing  cabinets.  library  furniture,  card  catalog  cases,  unit  Mi*t 

cabinets. 

Card  and  wood-working  factories  Cambridge.  Card  and  wood-working  factories.  Chicago.  Tech- 
Mass.    Library  catalog  cards  and  general  library  nUal  library  furniture,  unit  wood  book  shelving: 

supplies.  library  catalog  cards  and  general  library  supplies. 

LIBRARY  Bureau  founded  in  1876,  the  original  central  bureau  for  fur- 
nishing uniform  supplies  for  public  libraries,  is  the  largest  manu- 
^  facturer  of  card  and  filing  equipment  in  the  world,  maintaining  its 
own  factories  in  Cambridge,  Chicago,  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  New  York  City  and 
London. 

Library  Bureau  standardized  equipment  for  libraries  is  the  result  of 
forty  years  of  study  and  experience  in  technical  equipment  and  appliances 
for  library  use. 

Library  Bureau 

Detitfa^rt  and  m«k*rt  of 

Teohniottl    library    lornitoro    and    toppliot 

Steel    bookttttok  Moteom    oatet 

Boston  Chicago  New  York 

43  Federal  st.  6  North  Michigan  av.  316  Broadway 

(One  block  south  from  A.  L  A.  headquarters) 

Salesrooms  in  leading  cities  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  France 
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Book  or  charging  cards 
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IIBRARY  Bureau  book  or  charging  cards  for  use  with  the  Newark  and 
Browne  charging  systems  are  furnished  in  both  narrow  column  rul- 
^  ing  (cat.  nos,  1145  and  1148),  and  the  newer  form  wide  column 
ruling  (cat.  nos.  1150  and  1151).  Most  librarians  will  find  the  wide  column 
which  allows  greater  space  for  the  entry  of  date  and  borrower's  number, 
more  convenient  than  the  narrow.  These  cards  are  carried  in  six  colors. 
The  charging  card  1152  is  a  new  form  for  use  with  the  L.  B.  Simplified 
charging  system,  and  is  furnished  in  white  only. 

These  supplies,  so  necessary  to  proper  library  administration,  are  made 
of  selected  material  and  with  the  care  and  skilled  workmanship  that  char- 
acterizes all  Library  Bureau  product. 

Our  new  catalog  "Library  supplies"  treats  on  subjects  of  interest  to  all 
librarians  and  covers  our  complete  supply  line.  This  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive catalog  ever  issued  on  this  subject.   A  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Library  Bureau 

D«tiiii«rt  mnd  makers  of 

Toohnioal    library    furniture    and    tnppliot 

Steel    bookfttaok  Museum    oaset 

Boston  Chicago  New  York 

43  Federal  et  6  North  Michigan  ay.  316  Broadway 


Chicago 

6  North  Michigan  av. 

(One  block  south  from  A.  L.  A.  headquarters) 


SaUsrooms  in  leading  cities  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Prance 
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The  Adoption  of 

MK«  U  A.  MT  or? 

BOOK-FINISH 

Assures  Serviceable  and  Satisfactory 
Bookbindings 

Book-Finish  Fabrikoid  is  the  result  of  extended  and  successful  eflForts 
by  a  praaical  bookbinder  to  determine  the  exact  requirements  of  a 
material  for  book-bindings  exposed  to  severe  and  constant  service. 

It  is  conceded  by  experts  to  be  the  best  binding  material  for  books 
of  all  classes. 

Book-Finish  Fabrikoid  is  an  achievement  of  which  we  are  proud. 
It  has  the  merits  and  quality  that  distinguish  all  DuPont  products. 

Book-Finith  Fabrikoid  hat  a  grain  leather  finish,  it  pliant,  strong,  does  not 
crack,  comes  in  a  variety  of  handsome  colors  and  meets  the  exacting  requirements 
of  bookbinders. 

It  is  Impervious  to  Dampness 
Attacks  of  Insects  and  Climatic  Changes 

Book-Finish  Fabrikoid  comes  in  rolls  of  30  and  60  yards— 36,  40,  50  and  60 
inches  wide.  Every  inch  is  uniform^uts  without  waste  in  paper  or  cloth  cutting 
machines. 

Sanitary  book-bindings  make  a  strong  appeal  Book-Finish  Fabrikoid  can 
be  cleaned  with  soap  and  water  without  injury. 

Specify  Book-Finish  Fabrikoid  as  your  standard  book-binding  material  Im- 
prove the  appearance  of  your  library.  Reduce  maintenance  cost.  Ask  for  a  prac- 
tical sample  of  Book-Finish  Fabrikoid  and  convince  yourself  of  its  durable  and 
sanitary  qualities. 

State  color  deBtred  when  requeB^ng  aampleM  of  Booh- 
Finish  Fabrikoid — the  approved  hookMnding  material. 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Worb  at  Newborgh,  N.  Y.  Canadiaii  Factoiy  and  Office,  Toronto 

The  Leading  Makers  of  Leather  Substitutes 
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LIBRARY   BOOKBINDING  Thoroughly  Taught 

To  Librarians  emd  Library  Students: — A  three  months'  course  in  book- 
binding under  an  experienced  binder  and  teacher  in  a  model  shop,  free. 
Wages  Paid  for  Two  Months'  Work 

WlLUAM  H.  RADEMAEKERS  ^'3^(^^oi^^f:  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Refers  to  J.  C  Dana,  Free  Public  Library,  Newark,  N.  J.       Full  information  sent  on  application. 


DECIMAL  CUSSIFICATION 

Ed.  9.  t915,  revisMl  and  •alarjd 

Cloth  $6:  full  flezibl  Persian,  or  half  ffoat  $7. 
plus  postaire  from  Albany,  N.  Y.  on  4  lb.  Index 
alone:  olotb  18:  full  Persian  or  half  goat  $4, 
pins  postage  on  2  lb. 

To  be  bad  at  sU  branches  of  Library  Bureau 
and  of  Q.  E.  Stechert  &  Co. 

AddrMS  an  Mail  (Mimn  Direct  to   PoblislMrs 

FOREST  PRESS 

LAKE  PLACID  CLUB,  ESSEX  CO.  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  FIRST 

BOOK  BINDING 

Eighteen  years'  experieDce  for 

Public  Libraries 

(All  Through  the  CouDtry) 
Writm  for  Fricms  and  Book  of  ParticwJan 

THE  BOOK  SHOP  BINDERY 

314-322  Wnl  Sqiwiar  Slrad  CUcag*.  Dl 


The  H  R  H  Portfolio  and 
Magazine  Cover 

is  what  you  have  long  wished  for 

An  expansible  portfolio  that  will  hold  firmly  and  securely 
magazines,  prints  or  loose  papers 

Can  be  laid  flat  on  the  shelf  or  stood  upright.  May  be  lettered  on  back  as  a 
book.  Unlike  portfolios  of  the  bellows  variety  it  is  always  compact  and  neat- 
looking  whether  holding  a  few  prints,  or  six  or  even  twelve,  issues  of  a  maga- 
zine. Has  adjustable  back,  top  and  bottom  flaps  and,  if  desired,  can  befitted 
with  side  flap  also,  giving  contents  complete  protection  from  dust. 

Strongly  made  so  as  to  be  serviceable,  yet  not  expensive 

It  is  made  of  stout  binders'  boards  covered  with  paper  or 
cloth  (see  price  list).    Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order. 

Manufactured  for  THE   H.    R.    HUNTTING   CO. 

Booksellers  and  Publishers  Springfield,  Mass. 
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tWcst 


G.  p.  Putnam^s  Sons 

PabUshcnt  Booksellers  SDd  Library  Agents 

Our  extensive  general  retail  business  enables  us  to  buy  both  here  and  abroad, 
on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

We  are  the  only  American  house  handling  library  business  that  has  its  own 
London  branch  store.    We  make  purchases  direct,  paying  commissions  to  no  one. 

CORRE8PONSENCE       80LICITES 


F.  C.  STECHERT  CO.,  inc 

29-35  West  32d  Street,  New  York 
Agents  for  Universities,  Public  Libraries  and  Institutions 

Librarians  and  Book  Purchasers  are  invited  to  communicate  with  us  and 
avail  themselves  of  our  services  and  facilities  for  the  procuring  of  their 
wants  or  for  the  answering  of  any  inquiry  pertaining  to  books  or  special  lists. 


LBIPZIG 
LONDON 


Lists  for  Quotations  are  Solicited 


PARIS 
ROME 


IMPORTANT  TO  UBRARIANS 
A  Typewriter  Exceptional 

The  Multiplex 
Hammond 


Two  sets  of  type  in  each  machine:  **J««t  Tvm 
Um  Knob"  Piwslo— one  or  the  other — hundreds  to 
select  from,  and  every  known  lansuace. 

lastaatly  later cliaav«abl«  Tjp« 

Writes  iadss  car^  flat. 
Writes  in  maaj  sty  Us  of  typa. 
Writes  in  any  langvaya. 

The  most  practical  machine  for  Library  work. 

Larre  type  for  book  titles,  names,  etc. 

Small  for  correspondence,  and  condensing  on 
index  cards. 

An  Dooa  an  Ona  MaMpkx. 

The  principal  Libraries  of  the  country  use  the 
"Hammond. '* 

Cataloc  f oritlM  asldn« 

Hammond  Typewriter  Co. 

S43  E.  S9th  StTMt  at  East  Rirar 
Naw  York  City.  N.Y. 


FJNE  INKS 

and 
ADHESIVES 

Forthosewho 
KNOW 


Higgins' 


Drawinc  laiu 
EtenMdWritinaliik 
Ink 


Taurine  Miicllace 
Photo  Mounter  Paaia 
Drawing  Board  Paatc 
Liquid  Paate 
Office  Paate 
LVesetabie  Glue.  Etc 

Art  tlie  Finest  and  Beit  Inks  and  AdkedTot 
Emaacipata  yoonelf  from  tbe  we  of  cctioiif 
aad  m-amelliBC  inka  aad  adkeiifw  aad  adoet 
the  Htesiiw*  Inlca  and  Adheeivea.  Ttey  wfll 
be  a  rereUtioii  to  yea,  thej  are  ao  tweet,  tileaa, 
wen  pot  vp,  aad  withal  ao  efttdeet.  Tbeae 
foedaaie  eepedaUy  adapted  Ibr  libcaxy  eae. 

At  Peelers  Genecelly 

CHAS.  M.  H1GGINS&  CO.,  Mfts. 

(Brancbeat  Chlceco,  London) 
271  Ninth  Street.       Bfooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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